APPENDIX 


No.  I.— EVIDENCE  ON  THE  BILL  OF  PAINS  AND 
PENALTIES  AGAINST  THE  QUEEN. 

l^EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

£ln  order  to  exhibit  as  complete  a  view  as  our  limits  admit  of  this  celelwated 
proceeding,  we  shall  give  the  questions  and  answers  at  full  len^h  on  dl 
important  occasions,  connecting  these  by  an  abstract  of  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  evidence.] 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

Theodohe  Majocci, 

[^Is  a  native  of  Spoleto  in  Itidy,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Lodi.  He  knew  Barto¬ 
lomeo  Bergami  first  in  the  serviceof  Gene¬ 
ral  Pino,  to  whom  he  was  vaUt-de-cham- 
bre.  He  was  then  rather  poor  than  rich, 
with  three  livres  of  Milan  a-day.  He  af¬ 
terwards  met  him  at  Naples,  when  he  was 
courier  to  the  Princess,  dining  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  upper  servants.  A^ut  a  fort¬ 
night  after,  Majocci  was  engaged  in  the 
Princess's  service.] 

Do  you  know  i^at  was  the  situation 
of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  Princess  and 
of  Bergami  at  that  time? — Yes ;  I  recol¬ 
lect  it  well. 

Describe  it. — The  rooms  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  and  of  Bergami  led  to  each  other  by 
a  corridor,  in  which  there  was  a  small 
cabinet ;  Bergami’s  bed-room  was  situa¬ 
ted  to  the  left.  , 

Are  wc  to  understand  that  there  was 
no  space  between  the  two  rooms,  except 
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what  was  taken  up  by  the  corridor  and 
the  cabinet  that  you  mention  ?— There 
was  nothing  else ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  tbrou^  the  corridor  to  go  from  me 
room  to  another. 

What  was  Uiere  on  the  other  side  of 
Bergami's  bed-room  ? — A  saloon. 

Who  usually  slept  in  the  cabinet  ?r~ 
Nobody ;  it  was  free. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  sleep  in  that 
p^  of  the  house,  or  at  a  distance?— 
^eir  rooms  were  separated. 

[[Bergami  met  with  an  accident,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  witness  was  made 
to  sleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabinet.] 

Did  any  one  pass  through  the  cabinet 
while  the  witness  slept  there  ?— Yea. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — Her  Royal 
Highness. 

Did  she  pass  through  towards  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  and  in  the  direction  of  Bergami’s 
apartment  ? — She  did. 

How  often  did  she  so  pass  ?— Twice. 
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At  what  time  did  she  pass  on  the  first 
occasion? — At  half  an  hour  past  mid¬ 
night. 

How  long  did  she  remain  iti  Bergami’s 
room  on  that  occasion? — About  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

In  what  appearance  did  she  pass  the 
witness  ? — She  passed  slowly  and  softly ; 
and  after  looking  at  witness,  who  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  asleep,  she  passed  on. 

After  the  iMncess  had  gone  into  Ber¬ 
gami’s  room,  did  witness  hear  what  pass- 
^  there,  whether  there  was  any  conver¬ 
sation,  or  what  else? — He  heard  some 
whispering. 

Witness  said,  that  the  Princess  went  a 
second  time  into  Bergami’s  room — How 
long  might  she  remain  there  on  that  oc¬ 
casion? — About  fifteen  or  eighteen  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  it  might  be  some  minutes  more 
or  less. 

Did  he  recollect  any  thing  particular 
passing  the  second  time  the  Princess  was 
in  Bergami’s  room? — Yes;  some  whis¬ 
pering  and  conversation. 

[[Tne  Princess,  after  remaining  at  Na¬ 
ples  from  thirty  to  fifty  days,  left  it  for 
’  Rome.  During  tier  stay  at  Naples,  she  was 
left  by  several  English  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom,  he  believes,  was  called  Cell.  He 
has  some  recollection  of  such  a  name  as 
Keppel  Craven,  but  does  not  remember 
the  rest.  She  was  left  also  by  some  ladies, 
but  he  does  not  recollect  their  names; 
also  bjr  Sicard,  the  maitre  d’hote! ,  and  by 
Captain  Hesse,  who  was  called  an  emierry. 
She  then  embarked  at  Civita  Vec^ia  on 
board  the  Clorinde,  and  went  to  Leghorn 
and  Genoa.^ 

Did  any  English  person  join  the  Prin¬ 
cess  at  Genoa? — Yes;  Captain  Owen. 

Did  any  one  else? — Yes;  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Campbell,  who  was  a  tall  fat  wo¬ 
man,  joined  her  Royal  Highness,  with 
her  two  daughters. 

Where  did  the  Princess  reside  wliile  at 
Genoa  ? — In  a  palace  at  the  end  of  the 
city^  on  the  Milan  road. 

liid  he  recollect  the  situation  of  the 
rooms  in  which  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
slept  in  that  palace  ? — There  was  a  room 
between  their  apartments,  in  which  room 
trunks  and  packages  were  kept ;  it  was  a 
Jbagf^e  or  lu^age  room. 

Did  any  one  sleep  there  ? — No  one. 

Were  there  doors  opening  from  this 


lu^age  room  into  the  apartments  of  the 
PrinccssandBergami? — Yes;  therewere. 

Might  any  one  pass  through  this  room 
from  the  apartment  of  the  Princess  to 
that  of  Bergami  ? — Yes  ;  any  one  might 
pass. 

[|He  knocked  one  night  at  Bergami’s 
chamber  door  so  loud,  that  he  thinks  he 
must  have  heard  had  he  been  there.  The 
Princess  went  from  Genoa  to  Milan, 
where  she  was  joined  by  Faustina,  a  fe¬ 
male  relation  of  Bergami ;  and  a  child  Vic- 
torine,  about  nine  years  old,  was  brought 
into  thi  house.  Lewis  Bergami  also  came. 
At  MUan,  the  rooms  of  Bergami  were 
only  separated  by  a  wall ;  and  the  doors, 
seven  or  eight  feetdistant  from  each  other, 
opened  into  the  same  landing  place.  Five 
or  six  days  before  quitting  Alilan,  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  left  the  Princess,  af¬ 
ter  which  there  remained  with  her  no 
English  lady.J 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  dine  at  ta¬ 
ble  with  the  Princess  ?- — Y  es ;  several 
times. 

Where  did  you  first  observe  this?— At 
Genoa. 

Did  he  continue  to  dine  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess  after  the  first  time  you  saw  him  at 
dinner  with  her  ? — Always,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect 

Did  you  assist  in  making  the  beds  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  Villa  Vil- 
lani  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  observe  that  any  of  the  beds 
had  the  appearance  of  being  slept  in  by 
two  persons  ? — They  had  not  that  appear¬ 
ance  always. 

Could  you  tell  from  your  observations 
of  the  beds,  whether  or  not  Bergami  had 
always  slept  in  his  or  elsewhere  ? — It  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  he  had  not  always  slept  in  it. 

Did  that  happen  often  at  the  Villa  Vil- 
lani  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess,  at  the 
Villa  Villani,  wearing  a  blue  silk  bed¬ 
gown,  lined  with  red  ? — I  remember  it. 

After  you  saw  the  Princess  wear  the 
blue  silk  gown,  did  you  see  Bergami  wear 
it Yes. 

After  ? — He  always  had  it  on. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Ihinccss? — 
Yes. 

[|The  Princess  afterwards  embarked  at 
Gfnoa  in  the  I.eviathan,  and  sailed  to 
Palermo,  and  thence  to  Messina.  At  Mes- 
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■ina,  the  rooms  of  Bergami  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  were  only  separate  by  one  in  which 
the  Countess  Oldi  slept.  The  Princess 
and  Bergami  breakfasted  alone  in  a  cabi¬ 
net  leading  into  a  garden.  From  Messina 
she  went  to  Syracuse,  where  there  was  a 
private  stair-case  between  the  rooms  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami.  There  was 
another  entrance  into  the  Princess's  bed¬ 
room  for  persons  waiting  upon  her.  They 
went  then  to  Caunia,  where  Bergami 
was  taken  ill.  The  Priheess  came  into  the 
room  when  he  was  half  dressed,  and  gave 
partictUar  directions  to  M^oed  about 
warming  the  bed.  They  went  then  to 
Augusta,  where  the  rooms  were  separated 
by  a  court  into  which  no  one  else  could 
get.  At  Catania,  Bergami  was  called  his 
Excellency ;  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
Midta,  and  named  Baron  Francina.  They 
then  sailed  in  a  polacre  to  Tunis,  where 
the  Princess  lodged  first  in  the  English 
consul’s  house,  and  then  in  the  palace  of 
the  Bey.  The  apartments  were  here  at 
a  little  distance  from  each  other.  From 
Tunis,  they  proceeded  to  Scala  Nova, 
and  the  Princess  slept  in  a  tent  made  of 
boughs  at  a  Turkish  caffh,  near  the  grotto 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  She  and  Bergami 
dined  alone  in  this  tent,  where  Mgjocci 
waited  on  them.  From  Scala  Nova,  they 
sailed  to  St  Jean  d’Acre,  and  thence  trt^- 
velled  to  Aun  and  Jerusalem.  On  this 
journey  they  slept  in  tents.^ 

Do  you  remember  the  tent  in  which 
the  Princess  slept  ? — I  do. 

Was  that  among  the  other  tents,  or  at 
a  distance  from  them  ? — At  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  paces ;  it  might  be  five 
or  six  paces. 

.  Was  there  a  bed  in  the  tent  of  the  prin¬ 
cess? — Yea. 

Was  that  the  ordinary  or  travelling 
bed  of  the  Princess  ? — There  was  a  little 
bed  and  a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  the  tent  of  the  Princess  consist  of 
one  circle  or  of  two?~It  had  double  walls ; 
there  were  two  tents ;  one  within  another. 

What  distance  was  there  between  the 
inner  and  outer  circle  ? — The  length  of 
my  two  arms. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  in  the  interior 
tent,  where  the  bed  and  sofa  were,  and 
any  body  with  her  ? — Bergami  and  some¬ 
times  the  little  child. 

Were  Bergami  and  the  Princess  there 


during  the  time  that  was  allotted  for 
sleep  ? — Yes,  during  the  time  of  rest. 

Were  both  the  inner  and  outer  tent 
closed  ? — The  inner  tent  was  shut  up  by 
them,  and  the  outer  might  be  closed  or 
left  open  as  they  chose. 

After  the  return  from  Jerusalem,  where 
did  the  Princess  again  embark  ?~At  Jaffa. 

Do  you  rememMr,  on  her  embarking 
at  Jaffa  in  the  voyage  homeward,  any  tent 
being  raised  on  the  deck  ? — I  do. 

What  beds  were  placed  on  it? — A  sofa. 

Any  beds  besides  the  sofa? — A  travel¬ 
ing  b^. 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  that  tent  ge¬ 
nerally  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  home  ? 
-r^he  always  slept  in  it  during  the  whole 
journey. 

Did  any  body  else  sleep  in  the  same 
tent  ? — Bergami. 

-  On  the  deck  ?*— On  the  deck. 

.  Did  that  take  place  every  night? — 
Every  evening. 

Were  the  sides  of  the  tent  so  drawn, 
down  at  night,  that  no  person  could  see 
into  it? — "WTien  the  Princess  retired  at 
night  with  Bergami,  the  tent  was  closely 
shut. 

Did  they  use  a  lantern  or  lamp  at  night 
to  go  to  bw  ?— They  did. 

What  was  usually  done  with  it? — 
Sometimes,  after  I  had  made  the  beds, 
Bergami  told  me  to  remove  the  light ;  at 
other  times  the  light  was  handed  to  me 
by  Bergami,  from  between  the  bottom  of 
the  tent  and  the  deck. 

Were  the  beds  re^larly  made  up  every 
night? — Every  night. 

Does  the  witness  remember  her  Royal 
Highness  having  taken  a  bath,  during 
her  voyage  from  Jaffii,  on  board  the  po- 
lacca  ? — I  do. 

Where  was  the  bath  prepared  for  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — In  the  cabin  occupied 
by  the  P^cess  on  her  outward  voyam. 

Who  assisted  her  Royal  Highness  ?— 
I  carried  the  water  to  the  cabin ;  Berga¬ 
mi  came  down,  and  tried  whether  it  was 
of  sufficient  temperature,  and  after  doing 
so,  he  went  on  deck  and  handed  her  Royiu 
Highness  down  to  the  cabin.  They  shut 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  he  (Bergami) 
and  her  Royal  Highness  remained  m  the 
room  alone  together. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  take  more 
than  one  bath*? — I  remember  her  Royal 
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HigbneM  taking  more  than  one,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  when 
Bergami  and  the  Princeaa  were  below  in 
the  cabin  with  the  bath,  being  called  up¬ 
on  to  supply  additional  water — I  do; 
two  pails,  the  one  of  hot,  and  the  other 
of  c(m  water. 

Who  took  the  water  in  ?— I  went  with 
the  water  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and 
Bergami  came  half  way  out  of  the  door, 
and  taking  the  water,  went  in. 

Do  you  know  whether,  when  yon  took 
the  water,  the  Princess  was  actually  in 
the  bath  or  not  ? — I  cannot  know  that 

Where  was  the  cabin  which  the  wit¬ 
ness  slept  in  situated,  with  reference  to 
the  tent  on  deck  ?  under  it,  or  how  ? — I 
slept  in  the  dining  room  on  the  sofa  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  teiit 

[[Here  the  witness  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  described  a  noise  which  he  had  heard, 
tending  to  convey  an  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression.]] 

Without  asking  a  particular  description 
as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Princess  and  Bergami,  I  wish  to  know  in 
general,  whether,  to  the  best  of  witness's 
recollection,  they  were,  on  this  journey, 
contiguous,  and  had  a  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  or  whether  they 
were  distant? — They  were  more  near 
than  apart. 

Here  some  doubt  was  expressed  re¬ 
specting  die  answer  of  the  witness.  The 
interpreter  observed,  that  he  had  said 
**  MegUo  vicino  che  lontano."  The  words 
might  have  a  double  meaning.  They 
mi^t  mean  very  near,  or  comparatively 
near.  Their  Lordships  might  take  it  as 
they  liked.— laugh.) 

Mr  Brougham  uought  that  this  in¬ 
struction  should  be  given  to  the  interpre¬ 
ter,  that  when  words  had  a  double  mean¬ 
ing,  he  should  translate  them  literally, 
and  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge  of 
their  import. 

The  question  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  result  as  given  by  the  in- 
-  terpreter,  was — rather  more  near  than 
diiiant — ^more  near  than  apart.” 

Had  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  in  general  a  communication  with 
each  other  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  in  general  separate  from  the 


rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite?— They 
were. 

Who  in  general  selected  the  apartments 
for  the  Pnncess  and  Bergami? — They 
both  made  the  distribution  of  the  cham¬ 
bers — both  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber¬ 
gami. 

Did  Bergami  during  this  journey  tra¬ 
vel  in  the  same  carriage  witn  the  Prin¬ 
cess? — Yes. 

Did  he  also  in  the  journey  to  Bavaria  ? 
— Yes. 

When  you  say  that  they  travelled  in 
this  way  to  Bavaria,  do  you  mean  in  the 
journey  through  Crermany  ? — I  mean  so. 

[[Among  a  number  of  other  desultory 
circumstances,  the  witness  mentioned 
Bergami  having  once  been  sent  for  by  the 
Princess,  when  he  was  out  riding,  but  on 
bis  return  home,  instead  of  obeying  the 
order,  he  went  and  locked  himself  in  his 
own  room,  where  be  remained  for  about 
an  hour.  He  represented  also  by  action 
an  exhibition  m^e  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mahomet, 
and  wnich  appeared  indecorous. 

Mr  Brougham  now  b^an  the  <tom- 
examination,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principtd  heads :[] 

Y ou  have  told  us  you  left  General  Pi¬ 
no’s  service,  was  it  not  on  account  of  kill¬ 
ing  a  horse  ? — No. 

Y  ou  never  killed  a  horse  then  at  all  ?— 
Never. 

You  never  told  any  one  you  bad? — 
Never. 

You  gave  us  an  account  yesterday  of 
your  knocking  one  night  at  Bergami’s 
door,  at  Genoa,  so  loud  that  he  must 
have  beard  you ;  and  that  you  did  not 
receive  any  answer  ? — I  did. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  who 
were  coming  to  the  house  that  night,  that 
it  made  you  go  and  knock  up  the  Baron — 
the  Baron  Bergami  ? — It  was  when  that 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  house. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  robbers  had 
broken  in,  or  threatened  to  break  into 
the  house? — Robbers  had  come  into  the 
house. 

Was  not  the  alarm  given,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  your  friend  Ompte^'s  gang  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  submitted 
that  this  was  an  irregular  question,  and 
liable  to  the  same  objection  which  he  had 
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already  mada  to  a  Ibmier  one.  It  wai 
asauminf;  that  there  was  a  person  of  tint 
name  of  Ompteda,  and  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  witness’s :  it  was  assuming, 
too,  that  this  was  a  gang  of  robbers. 

Mr  Beouoham.— ^  they  were,  by  the 
answer  to  the  last  question  which  I  put. 

The  SoLiciToa-GsMasAL. — Of  wMch 
gang  you  also  assume,  that  the  friend  of 
Majocci,  the  witness,  was  a  part. 

Mr  BaopouAM. — A  part  of  the  gang! 
lie  was  their  head;  their  ringleader. 

The  LoeD'Chancei  Loa,  addressing 
the  learned  counsel,  observed,  that  he 
hod  said  he  would  go  by  steps ;  but  here 
be  was  assuming  the  whole  of  the  facta, 
which  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
do. 

Mr  Brougham  had  not  so  understood 
the  matter ;  but  would  ware  the  ques. 
tion. 

Counsel  resumed.— Did  not  yon  wake 
from  your  sleep  on  that  occasion,  and  go 
to  the  window  ? — I  opened  the  window, 
and  saw  a  tall  person  below  me.  I  went 
out ;  I  took  a  gun  and  bred  on  this  per¬ 
son.  I  had  seen  this  person ;  these  per¬ 
sons — for  there  were  more  than  one — and 
they  fled. 

After  the  robbers  had  attacked  or 
threatened  the  house,  and  you  fired  on 
them  in  the  way  you  have  described,  was 
not  the  whole  house  alarmed  by  what 
bad  taken  dlace  ? — I  immediately  ran  to 
knock  at  the  door;  and  then,  in  going 
down  stairs,  I  found  that  all  the  people 
were  collected,  and  coming  down  stairs. 

Did  you  see  one  of  them  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  upon  that  occasion  ? 
—  Noa  mi  ricordo. — (I  don't  recollect.) 

Was  Capt.  Hounam  there  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  Hieronymus  there? — There  was 
all  the  family ;  but  I  cannot  say,  indivi¬ 
dually,  whetner  he  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  there? — ^Yes, 
Bergami  was  there ;  I  saw  him. 

How  long  after  the  first  alarm  was  it 
that  you  went  to  knock  at  Bergami’a  door? 
— Three  minutes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  fired  the 
piece? — Yes. 

After  knocking  at  Bergami’s  door,  and 
not  finding  him  there,  ^d  you  open  the 
door,  to  see  whether  he  was  in  the  room 
or  not  ?— No ;  I  did  not  open  the  door ; 


but  Bergami  came  out,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after ;  he  made  a  gpeat  noiaa 
when  lie  came  out. 

And  where  were  you  at  the  time  Ber« 
garni  did,  what  you  choose  to  call,  come 
out  ? — 1  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  recei¬ 
ving  no  answer,  went  down  stairs;  and 
then  all  the  family  were  coming  out ;  and 
then  I  saw  Bergami  coming  out  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

Mr  Brougham  here  observed.*-He 
first  fires  upon  the  robbers ;  three  minutes 
previously  he  has  knock^  violently  at 
the  door  of  Bergami's  room ;  then  he 
goes  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  But  it 
seems  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
this  it  is,  that  the  house  is  alarmed,  and 
he  fires  at  them.  Will  you  ask  him,  how 
soon  it  was  after  he  firm  the  mece  that 
he  saw  Bergami  and  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold  come  out? — I  fired :  I  ran  into  the 
room,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Berga¬ 
mi's  room,  but  received  no  answer:  I 
went  back  wain  to  the  place  where  I  had 
fired:  the  mmily  were  collected  on  the 
stairs,  and  there  was  a  cry  of  Robbers ! 
robbm  L  we  have  robbers  in  the  bouse." 
I  remained  there  until  the  &mily  had  re* 
tired,  and  it  was  peaceable. 

How  long  were  you  knocking  at  Ber¬ 
gami's  door? — I  remained  a  long  time, 
and  I  knocked  very  loud;  lou^  and 
louder. 

Did  the  Piecaroon,  Victorine,  always 
sleep  in  the  same  rooqjf  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess  ? — Generally. 

After  the  time  at  which  the  Piecaroon 
child  came  to  live  in  the  house  with  her 
Royal  Highness,  did  she  generally  sleep 
in  the  same  romn  with  the  Queen?— I 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  of  her  ever  sleeping  in 
any  ot^  part  of  the  house  ?— 1  cannot 
say. 

Did  you  ever  know  her  sleep  in  any 
other  p^  of  the  house,  mr  of  ships  ?— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ride  (Ht  horse¬ 
back  on  the  journey  to  Egypt  ? — Yea. 

About  how  many  hours  was  she  in  this 
way  on  horseback  r— iVba  mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  four  hours? — She  mounted  in 
the  evening  when  the  sun  set,  and  dis¬ 
mounted  in  the  morning  when  the  sua 
rose,  but  I  had  no  watch. 

Will  you  swear  she  did  not  frequently 
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ride  in  this  manner  for  as  much  as  ei^t 
hours  at  a  time  ?— JVbn  mi  ricordo. 

Was  she  not  extremely  iatigued  when 
she  dismounted  in  the  morning  from  these 
rides  ? — It  was  said  she  was  very  tired, 
and  immediately  went  to  rest  herself  on 
a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  you  not  see  her  supported,  from 
excessive  fatigue,  the  last  hour  or  two  of 
the  journey  }—Non  mi  ricordo. 

After  she  dismounted  fVom  her  horse, 
the  Princess  sat  upon  the  sofa  because 
she  was  tired  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  yourself  sleep  or  rest  your> 
self  dimng  the  day  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  of  the  two  tents  where  her 
Royal  Highness  reposed  es,  and  Car> 
lino. 

Was  not  this  the  r^ular  place  of  rest 
for  you  and  Carlino  in  the  hours  of  re¬ 
pose? — I  slept  on  one  side,  and  Carlino 
on  the  other. 

I  understand  that  no  bedclothes  were 

1)ut  upon  the  sofa  ? — Not  that  I  recol- 
edt. 

Was  not  the  sofa  put  down  in  the  same 
way  as  a  sofa  in  a  room? — Yes;  in  the 
mi^e  of  the  pavilion  there  was  a  pillar, 
and  the  sofa  was  placed  close  to  it. 

Was  it  not  in  every  other  respect  pla¬ 
ced  there  in  the  same  way  as  sofas  are 
placed  in  rooms? — It  was  a  sofa  like 
others. 

Was  it  not  the  Princess's  constant  prac¬ 
tice,  on  the  voyage,  to  throw  herself  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  repose,  with¬ 
out  taking  off  her  clothes  ? — Non  mi  ri~ 
corda :  to  that  I  paid  no  attention. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear,  that 
during  tne  whole  of  that  voyage  the  Prin¬ 
cess  never  took  off  one  stitch  of  her  clothes  ? 
— After  her  Royal  Highness  had  dis¬ 
mounted  from  the  horse,  she  undressed 
herself  to  rest. 

What  part  of  Iter  clothes  did  she  take 
off  for  that  purpose? — Her  upper  gar¬ 
ment,  her  gown. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  her  Royal 
Highness  took  off  her  gown,  or  s  '.urtout 
or  doak,  in  which  she  might  have  been 
riding  ? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  there  not  a  cloak  which  she  used 
to  throw  over  herself,  on  dismounting, 
before  she  went  to  rest? — Queato  non  mi 
ricordo. 

Did  she  put  on  a  mantle  when  she 


mounted  to  pursue  her  journey  ?— Querio 
non  mi  ricor^. 

Were  there  sheets  and  blankets  on  the 
sofa  in  the  tent,  on  which  a  person  could 
go  to  bed,  taking  off  his  dothes,  as  in 
Europe  ? — I  pla^  the  bed  and  some 
feather  pillows,  and  then  retired. 

You  md  not  put  any  sheets  or  blankets 
on  it  }—Non  mi  ricot^. 

Was  it  exactly  so  with  the  sleeping  in 
the  tent  on  board  the  Polacre? — Non  mi 
ricordo. — I  know  that  there  were  cush¬ 
ions,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
beds  were  made. 

Will  YOU  swear  you  ever  saw,  either 
diuing  the  land-journey  in  Palestine,  or 
the  voyage  by  sea  home,  one  stiteh  of 
bed-dothiug  upon-  the  beds? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Who,  except  yourself  and  Carlino,  ever 
made  these  beds  on  land  or  during  the 
voyage  f—Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  not  sworn  that  it  was  your 
duty  and  Carlino’s  to  make  the  beds  ? — 
When  we  arrived  I  placed  the  bed  in  the 
tent,  and  then  I  went  out. 

You  told  us  who  made  the  beds  at 
night ;  who  removed  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  yourself?— 
Non  mi  ricordo.  In  the  evening  I  was 
ordered  to  make  the  bed,  and  I  carried 
the  cushions :  it  the  morning  I  was  call¬ 
ed  to  take  away  the  cushions,  for  it  was 
not  a  matrimonial  bed — a  large  bed ;  but 
of  single  cushions. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  William  Austin 
rest  in  the  tent  in  the  same  vray  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  know  where  Lieutenant  Hou- 
nam  slept  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Coimtess  of 
Oldi  slept? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Can  you  tell  where  Cameron  slept  ? — 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself?— I 
sometimes  slept  on  a  sofa  below. 

Where  did  the  maids  sleep? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Where  did  Lieutenant  Flynn,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  vessel — who  is,  I  believe, 
a  master  in  the  navy — sleep  ? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Do  you  recollect  such  a  person  being 
on  boara,  besides  Lieut.  Hounam?— Yes ; 
I  knew  it. 
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Did  you  hot  observe  hitn  both  by  land 
and  by  Sea  P  Was  be  not  present  at  the 
land-journey  as  well  as  the  sea-voyage  ?— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  the  witness  swear  that  Lieutenant 
Flynn  was  not  on  the  land-journey  to 
Palestine  ? — I  will  not. 

What  age  is  Lieutenant  Flynn  P  is  he 
about  30,  or  above  UP — I  cannot  say. 

Is  he  older  or  younger,  apparently, 
than  Lieutenant  Hounam  P — About  the 
same  age. 

Has  the  witness  ever  seen  him  in  her 
Royal  Highness’s  suit  except  during  the 
voyage  to  Palestine;  except  during  the 
long  voyage  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  you  the  only  person  on  deck  in 
that  rart  of  the  ship  where  her  Majesty 
rested  during  the  night  P — I  did  not  sleep 
on  deck. 

When  you  saw  a  tent  up  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  sleep  in,  were  you  the  only  per¬ 
son  then  on  deck  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  there  no  sailors  on  board  of  this 
ship  P — There  were. 

Did  they  never  come  on  deck  P — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Did  they  always  remain  below  in  the 
hold  with  you  P — Non  mi  ricordo.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  did  at  night. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  shi^ 
was  left  to  go  alone,  during  the  whole 
of  the  night,  without  sailors  on  deck  P — 
I  cannot  tell  whether  the  sailors  were  in 
the  hold,  or  upon  the  deck,  when  the 
vessel  was  sailing  in  the  night. 

Did  you  see  the  sailors  during  the  day 
on  deck  p — In  the  day-time  I  believe  they 
were  on  deck. 

About  how  many  sailors  were  on  board 
this  ship  p — I  do  not  know. 

Were  there  two  or  four  P  —  I  don’t 
know. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  twenty- 
two  P — I  cannot  swear. 

AlH>ut  what  size  was  the  ship  P — I  can¬ 
not  give  an  account  at  the  present,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  no  knowledge  of  shipping. 

So  that,  whether  there  were  two  sailors 
or  twenty-two  on  board,  you  don’t  take 
on  you  to  swear  p — No. 

Was  there  a  captain  on  board  P — Yes, 
the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  any  other  officer  in  the  ship  P 
—Nan  mi  riconlo. 


Who  slept  in  the  place  where  you  used 
to  sleep  P— ^ther  persons  slept  there,  but 
I  don’t  remember  who. 

Where  did  the  livery-servants  of  her 
Majesty  sleep  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  tliey  deep  on  deck  P — Non  mi  ri^ 
cordo. 

Were  not  you  a  livery  servant  P — Yes. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  P — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

What  maids  (female  attendants)  had 
her  Royal  Highness  with  her  on  the  long 
voyage  P  what  number  P — There  was  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Demont,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
a  brunette,  and  another. 

Where  did  you  last  see  Demont  P — At 
Pesaro,  when  I  left  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Have  you  never  seen  her  since  that 
time  P — Never. 

Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  P — I 
do  not  know. 

Does  the  witness  know  whether  she  is 
dead  or  alive  P — I  cannot  know  that. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  be  taken  back 
into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
after  you  left  it  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Count  Vassali  to 
be  taken  back  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Baron  Bei^ami  to 
be  taken  backp — If  I  well  recollect,  never. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  Luigi 
Bergami  for  that  purpose  P — Non  mi  ri¬ 
cordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr  Schiavini  to 
make  interest  for  your  being  taken  back  P 
— Once  I  did. 

Were  you  refused  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  you  in  fact  taken  back  P — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  taken  bick  in  point 
of  fact  p— After  I  had  left  the  service  of 
the  Princess,  I  never  entered  it  again. 

Were  you  in  her  Royal  Highness’s  fa¬ 
mily  again  when  that  affair  of  the  Baron 
Onipt^a  took  place  P 

The  Solicitoh-General  olgected  to 
the  terms  of  the  question. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  certain  Baron  Omp- 
teda  P — I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Did  you  ever,  the  year  before  you  wen 
the  long  voyage,  see  a  German  Baron  di¬ 
ning  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Villa 
d’EsteP — 111  the  Casa  Villani  I  saw  him : 
he  was  a  Prussian. 

'Pell  us  what  his  name  sounded  like  as 
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well  as  you  can  recollect. — The  name  I 
cannot  tell  precisely,  because  it  was  an 
extraordinary  name ;  but  he  was  called 
Baron  of  something. 

Whatever  bis  name  might  be,  was  he 
very  frequently  at  her  Royal  Highness’s  ? 
— I  remember  well,  so  tnat  I  can  swear 
that  he  was  twice  at  the  Casa  yULini. 

What  makes  you  recollect  bis  coming 
there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  any  affair  happen  in  the  Princess’s 
family  which  made  a  noise  connected  with 
this  Baron  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

During  the  time  you  were  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  her  Royal  Highness  at  Villa  Vil- 
lani  or  at  Vilb  d’Este,  do  you  recollect 
any  blacksmith  or  locksmith  being  exa¬ 
mined  there  respecting  the  picking  of 
locks  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

About  making  false  keys.^ — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
family,,  while  you  were  there  } — I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  it. 

Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking 
place  tetween  Lieutenant  Hounam  and 
the  German  Baron,  while  you  were  there  ? 
—I  had  heard  that  they  had  had  a  quar¬ 
rel  together,  but  1  do  not  know  the  cause. 

About  what  time  did  you  bear  this  ?— > 
iVb«  mi  ricordo. 

Before  or  after  you  came  from  the  long 
voyage  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Had  you  saved  money — a  little  fortune 
— in  the  Princess’s  service? — I  put  by 
700  livres. 

How  long  had  you  been  accumulating 
it  ? — Three  years. 

Did  you  save  any  thing  out  of  the  fifty 
soldi  per  day  which  the  Marquis  Onis- 
chalti  gave  you  ? — By  economy  I  was  able 
to  save  a  little  money  for  my  family. 

What  did  your  family  consist  of? — A 
wife  and  two  daughters. 

How  old  are  they  ? — One  nine,  and  the 
other  between  two  and  three  years  old. 

About  what  time  did  you  quit  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Marquis  Onischalti,  at  Vien¬ 
na  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

Into  whose  family  did  you  then  go  ? — 
The  ambassador’s,  of  Vienna. 

The  English  ambasssador  ? — The  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  gave  me  something  to 
live  upon. 

Wlut  was  his  name  ?— Lord  Stewart. 


Did  you  go  as  postillion,  lacquey,  or 
courier,  into  his  service  ? — Lord  Stewart 
gave  me  only  my  living. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  became  attach¬ 
ed  to  ^  embassy  as  a  sort  of  private  se¬ 
cretary,  or  what  ? — I  was  always  at  the 
embassadc. 

Were  you  in  his  bouse  on  a  footing  of 
a  private  friend  ?— No,  not  as  a  friend. 

Do  you  know  a  cartain  Colonel  Brown  ? 
— I  do. 

What  countryman  is  he? — It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  know. 

What  language  did  he  talk  ? — French. 

Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? — At 
Milan. 

Was  it  while  you  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  Onischalti  ? — No. 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in 
that  time  in  the  service  of  no  one ;  1 1»d 
left  the  service  of  the  Alarquis  Onis- 
cbalti. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  left  the 
family  of  Onischalti  for  some  time  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  then  went  to  him  again  ? — No ; 
I  left  Vienna,  and  went  to  Milan  to  Co¬ 
lonel  Brown. 

Did  you  go  with  him,  or  to  him  ? — 
To  him. 

Whom  did  you  go  with  from  Milan  to 
Vienna  ? — With  my  father. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  went 
from  Milan  to  Vienna  with  the  Marquis 
Onischalti  ? — On  the  13th  of  August, 
three  years  ago. 

Do  you  mean  in  1817  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  service 
of  the  Princess? — In  1817. 

In  what  month  of  the  year  ? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Was  it  in  summer  or  in  winter  ? — In 
summer ;  after  summer. 

How  long  after  you  left  her  service  did 
you  go  with  the  Onischalti  family  to  Vi¬ 
enna  ? — About  five  or  six  months  after. 

How  did  you  return  to  Milan  from 
Vienna  ? — I  came  to  Colonel  Brown. 

But  who  accompanied  you  ?— My  fa¬ 
ther. 

Was  your  father  in  the  service  of  the 
Marquis  Onischalti,  at  Vienna  ? — He  was 
not. 

Then  how  came  he  to  come  to  Vienna  ? 
—He  came  to  Vienna  to  take  me. 

Who  sent  him  for  you  ?— I  cannot  tell. 
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What  if  your  &ther?— Jean  Baptiste 
Miyocci 

What  ia  hia  business?— A  carter  or 
carrier  of  merchandise,  with  horses. 

Does  he  carry  from  Milan  to  Vienna  ? 
is  that  the  course  he  takes  with  his  mer> 
chandise  ? — No. 

How  did  this  carrier  happen  to  set  out 
to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Vienna  ? — He  came 
to  virana  to  tell  me  to  come  to  Milan. 

Did  he  come  with  his  carrier's  cart  ?— 
No. 

At  the  time  your  father  came  to  Vien¬ 
na,  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador  ? — ^No. 

Were  you  living  at  the  ambassador's 
house? — No. 

Was  it  during  the  time  you  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  ambassador  ? — No. 

In  whose  service  were  you  ? — The  Mar¬ 
quis  Onischalti's. 

When  your  father  took  you  to  Milan, 
did  you  then  see  Colonel'Brown  orColonel 
Durin  ? — I  saw  Colonel  Durin  at  Vienna, 
and  Colonel  Brown  afterwards  at  Milan. 

You  had  seen  Colonel  Durin  at  Vienna 
while  you  were  with  the  Marquis  Onis- 
chalti  ? — No,  after  njy  father  had  come 
to  fetch  me. 

^^at  induced  you  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  Onischalti,  whom  you 
liked  so  well,  and  go  back  with  this  re¬ 
spectable  old  carter  to  Milan?— My  fa¬ 
ther  told  me  to  go  to  Milan  with  him. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  merely  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  order  of  your  fatner  ? — No, 
he  told  me  that  Colonel  Brown,  at  Milan, 
wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Did  you  not  hiunbly  represent  that  your 
bread  depended  upon  your  place  in  the 
family  of  Onischalti  ? — Yes.  > 

But  still  he  told  you  to  go  and  speak 
to  Colonel  Brown,  and  therefore  you  went 
to  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Whenever  any  body  tells  you  to  go  to 
Colonel  Brown  b^use  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  do  you  go  directly  with  them  ? — 
(Cries  of  order"  prevented  the  witness 
from  answering  this  miestion.) 

Mr  Brougham. — I  submit  that  it  is 
a  perfectly  legal  question,  such  as  is  put 
in  every  court  of  justice,  and  such  as  has 
letl  before  now  to  the  discovery  of  con¬ 
spiracies  against  the  lives  of  inmviduals. 
NoUe  lor£  and  judges  are  now  present 


whom  I  have  seen  save  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-subjects  by  such  questions,  and  so 
put,  and  who  could  not  have  done  it  if  they 
had  been  disturbed  by  cries  of  **  order.' 

You  went  to  Colonel  Brovrn  directly  ? 
— When  my  father  told  me  so,  I  went  to 
Colonel  Brown  directly. 

And  if  your  father  were  to  ask  you  to 
go  to  speak  to  Colonel  Black,  would  you 
go  also? 

The  SolicitoIi-General. — I  submit 
that  that  is  not  a  proper  question  :  what 
the  witness  would  do  under  particular 
circumstances  cannot  be  asked  him.  Hy¬ 
pothetical  questions  are  not  regular. 

Did  you  ever  go  before  by  your  father's 
desire  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  or  to 
any  body  else  ? — Never :  before  my  father 
spoke  to  me,  I  never  went  to  any  jdace. 

Had  you  ever  seen  Colonel  Brown  be¬ 
fore  you  went  to  speak  to  him  at  Milan  ? 
—Never. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  the 
journey  from  Vienna  to  Milan,  when  you 
went  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  ? — My 
father  paid  my  journey. 

Has  ne  made  a  private  fortune  by  the 
lucrative  trade  of  a  carter  or  carrier  ? — 
He  has  not. 

Has  your  father  any  money  at  all  but 
what  he  makes  from  day  to  day  by  his 
trade  ? — No. 

Did  you  live  pretty  comfortably  on  the 
road  from  Vienna  to  Milan  to  speak  with 
Colonel  Brown  ? — We  wanted  nothing. 

You  did  not  go  in  your  father's  cart,  I 
suppose ;  in  what  sort  of  carriage  did  you 
go  ? — In  a  species  of  calash. 

When  you  got  to  Milan,  did  your  fa¬ 
ther  introduce  you  to  this  colonel  to  whom 
you  had  come  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  complain  to  Colonel  Brown  of 
the  loss  you  sustained  in  giving  up  a  good 
place  or  a  good  master  ? — Questo  non  nu 
ricordo. 

Had  you  made  any  bargain  with  the 
Marquis  Onischalti  to  take  you  back  af¬ 
ter  you  came  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  ? 
—Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  upon  your  oath, 
thatyouhadmadeno  such  bargain' with  the 
Marquis  Onischalti? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  service  again 
since  the  conversation  with  Col.  Brown  ? 
—Yes. 
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Haviag  no  wages,  how  clid  you  support 
yourself  from  the  time  you  left  Vienna 
to  the  time  you  came  back  ? — The  am¬ 
bassador  gave  me  sometliing  to  live  on. 

Did  the  ambassador  give  you  any  thing 
when  you  went  toMilan.^ — iVon  mi  ricnrdo. 

Who  paid  the  expenses.^ — My  father. 

Did  you  go  poet,  or  how  ? — Post. 

Both  ^ing  and  coming  back? — Na 

How  did  you  return  from  Milan  to 
Vienna  ? — By  a  ]>ublic  conveyance. 

Wlio  paid  r — I  and  my  father. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  pay  ? — 
Colonel  Brown. 

Did  your  father  go  back  with  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  your  father  in  the  country  ? — He  is. 

And  your  wife  ? — Yes. 

And  your  small  family  of  children  ? — 
No. 

In  what  square  or  street  do  you  live  in 
London  ? — I  cannot  tell  the  name. 

Is  it  an  inn  in  which  you  lodge  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  an  inn. 

Is  there  a  sign  above  the  door  ? — I  ne¬ 
ver  made  the  observation. 

Have  you  had  any  bill  brought  to  you 
to  pay  ? — No  (with  emphasis.) 

Have  you  ever  paid  any  bill  ? — No  ; 
but  I  have  to  pay. 

Are  you  to  pay,  yourself,  for  your  en¬ 
tertainment  at  this  inn  ? — I  have  not  yet 
been  asked,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  to  pay. 

But  are  you  to  pay  for  your  own  keep  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

When  you  went  from  Vienna  to  Milan 
with  your  father,  where  did  you  lodge  at 
Milan  ? — At  home  ;  at  my  own  house. 

How  did  you  support  yourself? — On 
my  own  money. 

How  long  did  your  money  last  ? — Non 
mi  ricordu. 

Did  any  body  give  you  money  ? — Ques- 
to  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  any  body  give  you  money  at  Mi¬ 
lan  ?— W1  len  I  lett  Vienna  I  received 
money ;  at  Milan  none ;  for  I  must  speak 
clear. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna 
when  you  left  that  city  for  Milan  ? — For 
thejourney  my  father  paid.  Nobody  gave 
me  money.  My  father  paid,  and  I  re¬ 
member  no  one  gave  me  money. 

At  Milan  did  nobody  give  you  money  ? 


—Nobody  gave  me  money  when  I  arrived 
at  Milan. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan  did  no¬ 
body  give  you  money  ?-^Sicordo  di  no,— 
mi  ricordo  che  non, — non  so  !  piu  no  que 
si  I  non  mi  ricordo.  1  remember  that  there 
did  not. — I  don’t  know. — Rather  no  than 
yes. — I  don't  remember. 

QThe  SoLiciToa-GENERAL  then  be¬ 
gan  a  short  re-examination,  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  shewing  the  consistent  of  Ma- 
jocci's  accounts  of  his  journeys.  J 
.  Were  you  dismissed  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  service,  or  did  you  go  away  of  your 
own  accord  ? — I  first  asked  tor  my  dis¬ 
mission  at  Home ;  then  I  applied  to  Ber- 
gami  twice  for  it  at  Pesaro.  Bergami  did 
not  grant  it  to  me  until  the  second  time. 

When  you  left  the  Princess’s  service, 
did  you  receive  any  form  of  discharge,  or 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  from  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  it ;  not 
in  her  Royal  Highness’s  hand- writing,  but 
with  her  seal.  Schiavini  wrote  the  paper. 

Have  you  it  about  yodi? — Yes;  here 
it  is. 

QAfter  the  legal  examination  was  fi¬ 
nished,  detached  questions  were  put  by 
a  number  of  particular  Lords.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  one  or  two  of  the  principal.^ 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham.— The 
witness  has  stated,  that  on  board  the  ^ 
lacre,  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  saued 
from  Jaffa  to  Terracina,  there  was  a  cabin- 
etto,  in  which  there  was  a  bath  ?— I  did. 

Did  the  witness  see  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  enter  the  cabinetto  together,  in 
which  the  bath  was  prepared? — Yes. 

Witness  has  stat^  that  he  handed 
buckets  or  pails  of  water  for  the  bath, 
and  that  Bergami  received  them  ? — I  car- 
rie<l  two  pails  of  water  to  the  door  of  the 
bath,  and  Bergami  came  out  and  took  one 
of  them.  Whether  it  was  the  hot  or  the 
cold  water,  I  don’t  know. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess,  when  Berga¬ 
mi  took  the  pails  from  you  ? — No,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  within.  At  the  same  time, 
I  did  not  see  her. 

LordAucKLAND. — Have  you  seen  Ber¬ 
gami  and  the  Princess  quit  the  bath  ? — 
N’o ;  but  I  have  seen  Bergami  come  out 
of  the  room  and  mount  the  deck,  and  tell 
her  women  to  come  down  and  dress  her 
Royal  Highness.  And  I  have  with  my 
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own  ears  heard  him  say,  “  Madle  De 
Mont,  come  down  and  dress  her  Hoyal 
Highness." 

Leaving  her  Royal  Highnes.s,  by  her¬ 
self,  in  the  bath  ? — Alone  in  the  bath. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley. — The  witness 
has  stated  that  a  tent  was  placed  ui)on 
the  deck  of  the  polacre  ;  I  wish  to  know 
the  nature  of  that  tent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  placed ;  and  whether  it 
was  a  tent  or  an  awning? — It  was  a  tent, 
which  was  spread  upon  the  deck  by  means 
of  ropes  ;  and  in  the  evening  it  was  closed 
as  a  pavilion.  (Here  the  witness  descri¬ 
bed  upon  the  table  the  position  of  the 
tent)  It  was  closed  all  round.  1  think 
that,  in  the  evening,  this  tent  was  let 
down  and  closed  all  round ;  and  they  said 
from  within,  “  Stop  it  well,  stop  it  all 
round ;  see  there  be  no  hole,  no  opening.” 

Was  it  a  single  canvass? — Sometimes 
it  was  single,  and  sometimes  other  pieces 
of  canvass  were  put  to  stop  the  openings. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowx. — What 
was  the  motive  of  the  witness  for  seeking 
at  Pesaro  to  be  discharged  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Princess  ? — Because  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  surrounded  by  bad  people.  (A 
laugh.') 

I  Why  then  did  he  afterwards  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  Schiavini  to  be  restored  to 
that  service  ?  Had  the  witness,  in  the 
mean  time,  altered  his  opinion  of  the  per¬ 
sons  by  whom  the  Princess  was  surround¬ 
ed  ? — I  applied  to  Schiavini  in  a  kind  of 
common  conversational  way ;  I  asked  if 
it  were  possible  to  enter  again  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess ;  I  applied  in  a 
kind  of  way. 

Then  the  witness  meant  nothing  seri¬ 
ous  by  his  application  ? — No ;  it  was  a 
sort  of  con  versational  application,  "Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  enter  again  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess  ?"  I  was  in  ser¬ 
vice  at  that  time. 

Gaetano  Paturzo, 

[|Ha8  a  fourth  share  of  a  ship  of  300  tons, 
of  which  Garguini  Guardello  is  com¬ 
mander.  The  Princess  came  on  board  at 
Augusta,  in  Sicily,  and  sailed  for  Tunis. 
On  this  voyage,  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  slept  in  two  cabins,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  dining-room,  Bergami 
in  a  cabin  on  the  right  of  that  room.  Af¬ 


ter  leaving  Tunis,  Bergami’s  bed  was 
placed  in  the  dining-room  itself,  opposite 
to  the  door  of  the  Princess’s  sleeping 
apartment]] 

The  door  being  open,  could  a  person  in 
the  Princess’s  bed  see  Bergami’s  bed  ? — 
Witness.  Why  not  ?  According  to  the 
division  made,  in  whatever  situation  a 
person  was,  in  Berpami’s  bed,  he  conlif 
not  help  seeing  the  Princess’s  bed  when 
the  door  was  open.  The  situation  of  the 
bed  was  such,  that  a  person  could  not  fail 
to  see  both  tt^ether. 

The  witness  afterwards  added : — But  a 
person  might  stand  up  in  the  bed  in  such 
a  situation  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
other  bed,  I  mean,  if  he  placed  himself 
upright.  But  the  bed  itself  might  see  the 
bra  of  the  Princess.  {A  laugh.') 

[]In  travelling  to  Jerusalem,  Bergami 
dined  in  the  tent  with  the  Princess,  but 
witness  could  not  say,  whether  he  slept 
there.  Witness  was  present  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  the 
Sacred  Sepulchre.  They  were  Bergami, 
Austin,  Schiavonette,  and  some  others.]! 

After  they  left  Jaffa,  was  any  tent  raised 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ? — 'Phere  was. 

Was  that  tent  closed  at  night? — Yes, 
it  was. 

Was  there  any  sofa  or  bed  placed  un¬ 
der  that  tent  ? — Yes,  there  was  some  so¬ 
fa,  and  a  small  bed. 

How  were  the  sofa  and  bed  placed  un¬ 
der  that  tent  ?— They  were  placed  at  a 
little  distance,  to  make  a  passage. 

Has  the  witness  ever  assisted  in  closing 
that  tent  at  night  ? — Y es,  I  have. 

Who  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time  you 
assisted  in  closing  it  ? — The  Princess,  Ber- 
^mi,  and  some  person  belonging  to  her 
household. 

Do  you  know  who  jemained  in  that 
tent  during  the  night  ? — Those  who  re¬ 
mained  under  the  tent  I  don't  know ;  but 
the  servants  who  were  in  the  tent  came  out 
of  it.  I  saw  them  on  deck,  and  stopped 
them.  I  don’t  know  who  remained  un¬ 
der  the  tent,  because  it  bad  a  communi¬ 
cation  also  IkIow  ;  and  whether  the  Prin¬ 
cess  went  out,  I  don’t  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  raised  up 
in  the  morning  ? — I  have  seen  it. 

Who  have  you  seen  under  it  ?  or  have 
you  seen  any  persons  under  that  tent. 
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when  it  was  raised  up  in  the  nunning  ? — 
For  the  most  part  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
ceae  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  Bergami  on 
the  bed.  Sometimes  not. 

When  you  have  seen  Bei^mi  as  l]ring 
on  the  bea,  how  was  he  dres^  ?— In  his 
usual  dress — a  cloak  (capotto.) 

The  witness  afterwards  further  explain¬ 
ed.  It  was  not  a  cloak ;  it  was  a  species  of 
morning-gown,  with  large  sleeves  (toga.) 

Have  you  ever  known  the  tent  to  be 
dosed  during  the  day  ? — I  have. 

For  how  long  > — A  little  time ;  half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour. 

Who  was  under  the  tent  when  it  was 
closed  by  day  ? — The  same  as  in  the 
evening,  when  the  tent  was  closed. 

I  again  ask,  who  was  under  the  tent 
when  it  was  closed  by  day  ? — The  Prin¬ 
cess,  Bergami,  and  some  |)erson  belonging 
to  the  servants,  who  assisted  in  closing 
tlie  tent. 

Did  that  person  who  assisted  in  closing 
the  tent  remain  under  it,  or  come  out  of 
it  ? — Many  times  I  have  seen  that  per¬ 
son,  the  servant,  come  out ;  but  other 
times,  when  I  was  employed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  ship,  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  came  out  or  remained. 

Do  you  know  by  whose  directions  the 
tent  has  been  closed  on  these  occasions 
— Sometimes  by  the  directions  of  Sebia- 
vini,  but  always  by  one  of  her  Royal 
Highness’s  people. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  walking  together  on  the  deck  ? — 
1  have. 

In  what  manner .? — Arm-in-arm. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  on  the  deck 
when  they  have  not  been  walking? — I 
have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them 
then  ? — In  various  situations  ;  different 
situations. 

Describe  some  of  them.— I  have  some¬ 
times  seen  them  sitting  on  a  ran,  with 
the  hand  and  arm  of  one  behind  the  back 
of  the  other,  because  the  gun  was  too 
small.  They  were  supporting  each  other 
with  their  arms.  Sometimes  Bergami  was 
lying  on  his  back  on  a  Small  bed,  and  the 
iMncess  sitting  near  to  the  bed,  leaning 
upon  it.  When  the  captain  saw  me,  on 
these  occasions,  he  would  make  some  ex¬ 
cuse,  sometimes  this,  sometimes  that,  to 


send  me  away,  because  we  were  distant 
relations. 

[[The  interpreter  observed,  that  the 
witness’s  expression  was,  “  memo  mm~ 
te,”  the  literal  meaning  of  which  was, 
half-relations ;  but  he  had  translated  it, 
distant  relations.^ 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  sitting  on  a  small  bed ;  have 
you  ever  seen  them  sitting  in  any  other 
situation  ? — I  have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them  ? 
— Sometimes  I  have  seen  Bergami  sitting 
on  the  bench  near  to  the  main-mast,  and 
the  Princess  sitting  in  his  lap,  with  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  over  his  shoulder. 

How  was  Bergami’s  arm  placed  on  that 
occasion  ? — Bergami's  arm  was  behind  the 
back  of  the  Princess,  and  the  arm  of  the 
Princess  was  round  the  neck  of  Bergami. 

[[On  St  Bartholomew’s  day,  a  dollar  was 
given  to  each  of  the  crew,  who  danced 
and  crieil,  Long  live  St  Bartholomew  ! 
Long  live  the  Princess!  Long  live  the 
Chevalier !”[] 

Cross-examination  by  Mr  Denman. 

Who  first  applied  toyou  to  come  here, 
for  this  business? — 'Tne  English  Vice- 
Consul  at  Messina. 

When  was  it  ? — On  the  22d,  23d,  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  of  the  last  month,  July. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  desi¬ 
red  to  give  evidence  on  this  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  yon  go  to  the  Consul,  or  the  Con¬ 
sul  come  to  you  ? — The  Consul  sent  for 
me,  because  he  had  been  charged  to  do  so 
by  the  Minister  at  Naples. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ? 
— For  what  I  have  lost,  it  will  be  very 
little  indeed. 

What  is  it  that  you  are  to  have  ? — I, 
for  coming  here,  must  receive,  as  a  com- 

Eensation  for  the  ship  and  trade  I  am  ob- 
ged  to  give  up,  800  dollars  per  month. 
[[This  statement  created  a  general  buzz 
through  the  House.[] 

The  interpreter  stated,  that 'the  rate  of 
the  dollar  varied.  The  usual  rate  was 
4s.  3d.  or  4s.  4d.''  He  recollected  it  as 
high  as  4s.  Gd. ;  but  the  average  is  4s.  3d. 

QThe  short-hand  writer  was  here  call¬ 
ed  on  to  read  the  answer  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion,  which  he  did.[] 

Have  you  paid  any  travelling  cxpences  ? 
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— I  have  paid  nothing,  because  I  came 
nccompanicd  by  a  courier.  I  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  come,  because  the  Minister 
applied  to  the  Consul ;  and  the  Consul 
told  me,  if  I  did  not  go,  I  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  {oblijifaio)  to  go  by  moans  of  the 
Government — otherwise  I  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so. 

Re-examination  by  the  Attorney- 
Generai.. 

The  800  dollars  are  not  so  much  f.>r 
the  mere  hiring  of  the  ship,  because  we 
do  not  consider  the  hire  of  the  ship  for 
carrying  goods  so  much  as  wb.at  we  could 
:nakc  by  our  trade  ;  for  the  owners  allow 
us  to  trade  for  ourselves,  and  we  may 
cither  gain  or  lose. 

Are  800  dollars  a-month  an  adequate 
compensation  for  your  trade  t — I  cannot 
tell ;  for  if  my  specidation  were  to  suc- 
ceetl,  I  might  gain  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  if  it  were  to  fail,  I  might  lose  a  great 
deal  more. 

Vincenzo  Garoomo, 

(^Captain  of  the  vessel,  of  which  the  last 
witness  had  acted  as  pilot.  Mr  Williams 
exmessetl  doubts  whether  the  oath,  which 
hehad  taken,  would  be  considered  by  him 
equally  binding  as  those  used  in  Italy, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  be  asked, 
whether  any  other  would  be  felt  by  him 
.as  more  binding.  After  a  good  deal  of 
•lebate,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
judges,  who,  after  consulting,  decided, 
that  the  ivitness  could  lie  askc'd  whether 
the  oath,  which  he  had  taken,  was  bind¬ 
ing  on  his  conscience,  but  no  farther. 

The  examination  then  commenced, 
when  Gargulio  gave  the  aarae  account 
with  Paturzo  as  to  the  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments,  on  the  road  frotp  Augaista  to  Tu¬ 
nis.  He  then  addetl,  that  on  the  return 
from  Constantinople,  the  Princess  cliose 
to  sleep  in  a  tent  on  deck. 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  re¬ 
specting  the  journey  to  .Jerusalem,  SiC. 
coincideil  with  that  of  Paturzo.]] 

How  long  did  that  occupation  of  the 
births  continue  ? — In  June  the  Princess 
came  on  board ;  at  the  departure  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  weather  coming  warmer, 
the  Princess  chose  to  slei*p  on  a  bed  in  a 
tent  on  the  deck.  Seven  hors^  and  two 
asses  were  taken  on  board,  and  put  below 
about  that  time. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  placeil  on  the 


deck  under  this  tent  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ? — A  sofa  for  the  Princess,  and  a 
travelling  bed  of  her  Royal  Higliness's 
was  put  up  for  Bergami. 

Did  Bergami  sleep  there? — Yes  ;  un¬ 
der  the  tent,  together  (^iruieme)  with  the 
Princess,  in  two  different  lieds. 

How  long  did  Bergami  continue  to 
sleep  in  such  a  manner? — Until  they 
landed  at  Porto  Lanzo. 

Ask  him  whether  at  night  the  tent  was 
open  or  closed  ? — At  night  it  was  closed 
as  a  7>avilion. 

Who  usually  closal  it? — I  was  com- 
m.mded  to  close  it,  and  I  commanded 
others. 

Was  it  so  close  as  to  exclude  any  per¬ 
son  outside  from  seeing  what  passed  with¬ 
in,  or  was  it  partially  open  ? — It  was 
quite  closed.  When  I  could  not  close  it 
with  curtains  entirely,  I  did  it  with  other 
pieces. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  with 
other  pieces  ? — I  mean  with  other  pieces 
of  the  same  material  as  the  tent. 

When  was  the  tent  usually  opened  in 
the  morning  to  admit  air  ? — I  think  about 
eight  o'clock. 

At  the  times  when  the  tent  was  open- 
oil,  the  witness  being  present,  where  was 
Bergami  ? — Under  the  tent,  coming  out. 

Was  he  entirely  dressed,  or  in  what 
manner? — I  have  always  seen  him  en¬ 
tirely  dressed. 

In  what  iqiecies  of  dress  have  you  seen 
him  ? — Upon  deck  he  went  in  a  Grecian 
dress  of  silk,  which  he  bought  at  St  Jean 
il’Acre.  When  he  went  on  shore  he  was 
dressed  in  a  coat,  or  as  a  colonel. 

After  the  tent  was  closed  at  nigbt  in 
the  manner  you  have  described,  was  any 
light,  generally,  or  occasionally,  left  in 
it  ? — No. 

I  am  not  asking  you  whether  a  light 
remained  in  the  tent  during  the  ni^t, 
but  whether  there  was  a  light  tliere  at 
the  time  when  it  was  clos^? — When 
the  tent  was  closeil  there  was  a  light ;  if 
it  was  light  airs  or  no  wind,  the  light  was 

E'ven  out  on  deck ;  if  it  blew  strong,  the 
gilt  was  carried  away  by  the  ladder. 
Can  you  remember  who  was  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  taking  the  light  from  out  of  the 
tent  at  the  tune  it  was  so  delivered  out  ? 
— Whoever  was  present.  Sometimes  I 
took  it  myself. 

'Po  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how 
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long  did  the  light  commonly  remain  with¬ 
in  the  tent  after  it  was  doi^  ? — Ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  perhaps ;  a  little  time. 

Do  you  know  who  commonly  handed 
out  the  light  ? — Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  in  the  day 
time,  the  Princess  sometimes  sat  or  lay  on 
the  bed  under  the  tent? — Often.  She 
ordered  that  the  tent  m^^ht  remain  as  a 
pavilion  ;  because  in  the  morning  it  was 
raised  as  a  ceiling. 

Where  did  the  Princess  take  her  siesta  ? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself  un¬ 
able  to  explain  the  term  xietta. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  Princess 
often  lay  upon  the  bed  under  the  tent 
during  the  ^y ;  did  she  do  so  after  din¬ 
ner  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  fiergami  there  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

In  the  day  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  received  directions  in 
the  day-time,  when  the  Princess  and  Ber¬ 
gami  were  under  the  tent,  to  close  it  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  closed  the  tent,  by  direc¬ 
tion,  when  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were 
within  it  ? — Yes. 

I  have  asked  if  you  did  this  after  din¬ 
ner  ;  have  you  done  it  frequently,  or  on¬ 
ly  seldom  ? — In  a  day  I  cannot  say  fre¬ 
quently  or  seldom  ;  but  in  a  week  three 
or  four  times. 

With  Bergami  and  the  Princess  both 
inside  the  tent  ? — Y es,  both. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  long,  upon  such 
occasions,  the  tent  remained  uosed  ? — 
Sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  some¬ 
times  halt'  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  take  a  bath  on 
boanl  tlie  vessel  ? — Yes. 

More  than  once  ? — More  than  once. 

Do  you  remember  her  going  below  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Who  went  below  with  her? — Ber¬ 
gami. 

Upon  all  occasions  when  the  Princess 
went  below  to  take  the  bath,  was  she  or 
not  accompanied  by  Bergami  ? — Always, 
not  only  for  the  bath,  but  for  every  thing 
she  did.  For  any  other  thing  she  did. 

And  for  whatever  purpose  the  Princess 
went  below  she  was  accompanied  by  Ber¬ 
gami  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  sitting 
upon  deck  ? — Yes. 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  with 
him  there  ? — I  have.  I  have  seen  Ber¬ 
gami  sitting  upon  a  gun,  and  the  Princess 
sitting  upon  nis  knee,  and  kissing  each 
other. 

Has  this  kissing,  to  your  knowledge, 
happened  once  or  more  than  once? — I 
saw  it  more  than  once. 

When  the  Princess  walked,  whose  arm 
did  she  take,  or  did  she  take  the  arm  of 
any  one  ? — She  took,  for  the  most  part, 
the  left  arm  of  Bergami ;  nay,  always, 
for  I  never  saw  her  take  the  arm  of  any 
one  else. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  voyage,  see 
any  jokes  or  tricks  played  by  ^rgami  ? 
— I  nave. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  describe  what  you  allude  to  ? 
— I  saw  him  put  some  pillows  or  cushions 
under  his  Grecian  robe,  to  make  her 
Royal  Highness  laugh. 

Cross-examination. — Say  who  it  was 
that  asked  you  to  come  here. — Ite  po- 
desta  (governor)  sent  a  messenger  to 
bind  me,  because  my  commercial  affiurs 
called  me  to  Naples. 

Did  you  see  the  British  minister  at 
Naples  f — I  did. 

Name  him. — Sir  William  A’Court. 
He  is  the  English  ambassador. 

Did  you  receive  any  promise  of  remu¬ 
neration  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  at  the 
Minister's  ? — During  the  five  days  I  had 
been  at  Naples  endeavouring  not  to  come 
here,  I  told  all  my  circumstances  to  the 
Minister ;  and  the  Minister,  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  my  situation,  agr^  to  allow 
me  1000  dollars  a-month ;  but  I  have 
already  lost  4000.  The  cai^  I  had  dis¬ 
charge  at  Re^o  has  not  sold  at  the 
price  for  which  it  ought  to  have  sold.  I 
had,  besides,  advanc^  money  at  Manfre- 
donia  to  buy  another  cargo,  which  has 
remained  unemployed ;  and  the  Minister 
gave  me  the  assurance  at  the  last  moment 
I  set  out. 

Have  you  received  any  money  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  is  it  only  in  expectancy  ?—rI 
have  received  1000  dollars  for  one  month. 
I  received  one  month  in  advance  at  Milan* 

How  has  your  absence  been  the  means 
of  creating  a  loss  on  the  cargo  ? — I  left 
my  ship,  which  had  sailed  from  Manfre- 
donia  to  go  to  Reggio,  where  she  was  to 
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ditdiarge  her  cargo ;  and  after  having  ar- 
rived  here,  I  heaid  that  captain  had 
sold  the  cai^o  for  five  carhnis  (a  carKni 
it  eqnal  to  abont  10  sous)  less  per  bushel 
than  the  regular  price. 

[[The  interpreter  stated  thealleged  loss 
to  be  about  2s.  Id.  of  this  country,  per 
bushel.T  ^ 

Mr  WiLtiAMS. — Perhaps  you  have 
made  a  more  nrofitable  voyage  here  ? — 
(Ortier,  order.) 

When  did  you  last  see  Graetano  Patur* 
zo,  the  person  who  was  mate  on  board 
your  vessel  ? 

The  SOLICITOt-GENEEAL. — PatUTZO 
was  not  the  mate.  He  acted  as  pilot. 

Mr  Williams. — It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  There  is  only  one  Paturzo  who 
has  given  evidence.  When  did  the  wit¬ 
ness  see  him  ? — The  last  time  I  saw  Giae- 
tano  Paturzo  was  l)ere  in  London. 

That  is  the  place.  I  want  the  time? — 
Two  days  ago. 

Did  you  not  see  him  yesterday? — I 
have  not  seen  him  before  I  saw  him  here 
for  18  months. 


I  don’t  ask  that  question.  I  ask  when 
you  saw  Paturzo  last  ?  The  day,  or  the 
hour^  or  the  minute? — Last  night  we 
supfm  together,  and  last  n^ht  we  slept 
together — that  is  to  say,  in  two  rooms 
a^oining  each  other. 

You  did  not  breakfast  with  him  this 
rooming  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  have  ta>- 
ken  ray  coffee  with  him  this  morning. 

‘  That  is  not  the  contrary.  Had  you  no 
talk  together  on  the  evidence  which  Pa¬ 
turzo  gave  yesterday  ? — No. 

Not  any? — No;  because  Paturzo  would 
not  tell  what  he  said ;  nor  am  I  a  person 
to  state  what  I  have  to  say. 

Did  you  inquire  of  Paturzo  what  he, 
Paturzo,  said  ? — No. 


What  then  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
Paturzo  would  not  tell  you  ? — Because  I 
'  knew  that  he  came  here  to  speak  a  plain 
truth,  as  I  have  also  come  to  this  place 
to  say  a  plain  truth,  on  which  I  will  take 
my  oath. 

'  That  may  be  very  well ;  but  I  want 
you  to  answer  my  question.  What  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  Paturzo  would 
not  tell  you  what  he  had  mentioned  here 
if  you  had  not  asked  him  to  disclose  it  ? 
■—I  have  said  that  he  would  not  tell  it ; 
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but  I  meant  to  say,  that  it  cannot  (this 
was  aAerwaida  ei^lained,  ought  not)  be 
told. 

Did  any  body  tell  you  not  to  sneak 
with  Paturzo  about  what  he  said  mre 
yesterday  ?— No  ;  I  told  Paturzo  net,  by 
myself,  of  my  own  accord,  without  being 
prompted  by  any  person. 

By  Earl  Gret.-— What  were  you  paid 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales  while  she  had 
your  ship  ? — 750  dollars  per  month,  and  all 
expencea. 

By  Lord  Auckland. — You  sakl  you 
received  750  dollars  a-month  flrom  the 
Princess ;  did  that  cover  all  the  expencea 
of  the  voy^e  ? — I  have  got  much  to  say 
on  that  point.  The  freight  of  750  dollars 
was  a  very  low — the  lowest  {pouiuimo) 
allowance.  I  agreed  for  750  dollars  a- 
month  as  a  certainty  ;  but  when  we  take 
on  board  a  royal  personage,  we  trust  moro 
to  uncertain  than  to  certain  profits.  In 
these  uncertain  profits  I  was  disappointed, 
and  I  mode  some  applications,  some  de¬ 
mands  for  compensation ;  and  the  Engliali 
government  thus  came  to  know  that  I  am 
what  I  am. 

What  was  the  expence  per  month  of 
navimting  the  ship,  paying  all  chaigcs 
but  harbmir  duties  ? — ^Aly  crew  consisted 
of  22  persons.  The  wages  of  these,  al¬ 
lowing  them,  one  with  another,  at  10  dol¬ 
lars  a-month,  make  220  dollars  a-mooth. 
Then,  provisions  were  very  dear,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  year  being  sterile.  'Then 
the  expence  of  wearing  and  tearing  was 
greet  on  this  occasion ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  having  a  royal  personage  on  IxMutl,  I 
was  obliged  to  have  the  sails,  the  rigging, 
and  ^  the  ship,  in  tight  order.  The  ship 
.cost  me  2000  dollars,  and  the  insurance 
on  that  amount  is  at  least  1  per  cent ; 
and,  taking  all  these  expencea  toother, 
you  will  find  that  there  could  harmy  re¬ 
main  any  thing  out  of  the  750  dollan  a- 
mbnth. 

By  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — You 
have  said  you  were  disappointed  of  the 
profits  yon  expected  from  t^ing  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  in  your  ship.  Did  you  make 
any  application  to  the  Princess,  or  to  any 
other  person  acting  for  her,  on  the  sulv 
ject  of  that  disappointment  ? — To  her 
Royal  Highness  I  did  not.  When  she 
dismissed  me  firom  her  service,  1  received 
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a  certificate  of  character  from  her.  I  was 
dismisaed  in  consequence  of  Bergami,  who 
•wished  me  to  carry  them  to  Venice,  which 
I  could  not  do.  On  our  departure  from 
Rhodes,  the  Princess,  who  alwan  com¬ 
manded  what  Bergami  commandea,  order¬ 
ed  us  to  go  to  Venice ;  but  on  leaving  Can- 
dia  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  and,  re¬ 
maining  in  that  state,  our  water  was  going 
to  be  at  an  end ;  for  I  had  also  nine  horses 
on  board.  Then  I  told  them  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  we  should  land.  They  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  Morea,  or  toreturn  to  Candia,  and 
dierefore  We  were  obliged  to  go  to  Sicily. 
Having  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  we  went  to 
Naples ;  and  Bergami,  on  landing,  because 
he  had  promised  6000  dollars  as  a  present, 
told  me  that  there  was  no  present  for  me, 
because  I  had  not  taken  them  to  Venice. 
Then,  when  I  came  here,  I  presented  a 
memorial  through  my  own  Ambassador, 
Count  de  Ludolph,  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  stated,  that  as  I  believed  I 
served  the  British  government,  because  I 
had  the  honour  of  wearing  the  English  flag 
while  the  Princess  was  in  my  ship,  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  present,  but  had  not  received  any. 
In  cons^uence  of  this  application  the 
English  government  knew  that  I  was  the 
gentleman  who  took  the  Princess  and  her 
suite  on  this  voyage. 

,l][At  Mr  Brougham’s  request,  Theodore 
Majocchi  was  here  called  in  and  re-ex- 
amined.T 

Does  the  witness  recollect  whether  he 
was  at  Bristol  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,or  during  the  present? — No,I  wasnot. 

Has  be  ever  Ix^n  at  Glocester  during 
that  period  ?— Yes;  I  know  Glocester  very 
well.  * 

Did  you  live  there  in  the  service  of  a 
gentleman  named  Hyatt  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  declare  to  any  person  there 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  woman  ? — Yes,  1  have  said  that 
she  was  a  good  woman. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  her 
conduct  was  highly  becoming  ? — I  always 
said  that  she  was  a  good  woman  {huona 
'donrui),  but  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
bad  people  {camgUa.') 

Did  you  ever  state  that  she  was  a  pru¬ 
dent  woman,  and  that  you  never  observed 
any  thing  improper  in  her  conduct  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  at  all,  yes  or  no,  whether 
I  ever  said  so  or  not. 


Did  you  ever  state  that  she  always  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmost  propriety  ? — This 
I  have  never  said. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  named 
William  Hughes  at  Bristol  or  at  Glo¬ 
cester?— 'I  do  not  recollect  him  at  Bris¬ 
tol. 

Do  you  recollect  him  at  Glocester  or 
elsewhere  ?— I  may  have  known  him,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  name. 

Do  you  recollect  him  when  you  are  told 
that  he  was  a  derk  in  the  house  of  Messrs 
Tiuners,  bankers,  at  Glocester  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  know  any  bankers  of  that  name. 

Did  you  ever  know  or  communicate 
with  the  clerk  of  any  banker  at  Glocester  ? 
— Questo  non  mi  rieordo. 

Did  you  ever  complain  to  any  one  that 
Bergami  kept  back  a  part  of  the  servants* 
wages  from  them  ? — Yes,  I  did ;  I  recol¬ 
lect  that 

To  whom  did  you  so  complain  of  Ber¬ 
gami  ? — I  cannot  recollect  precisely,  but 
it  was  in  answer  to  somebody  who  asked 
me  why  I  left  the  Princess’s  service,  and  I 
remember  telling  Mr  Hyatt  that  Bergami 
wishecl^to  reduce  my  wages  after  along 
voyage. 

Did  you  ever  say  the  same  thing  to 
any  person  besides  Mr  Hyatt? — Quito 
non  mi  rieordo. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs  Adams,  the  mp^ 
ther-in-law  of  Mr  Hyatt? — Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs  Hughes,  Ae 
housekeeper  of  Mrs  Adams  ?— I  recollect 
the  housekeeper,  but  do  not  know  her 
name. 

Had  she  a  son  in  a  banker’s  house  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  house 
of  any  banker,  or  what  was  his  situation, 
but  I  recollect  his  making  a  visit  to  the 
housekeeper. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  any  circumstances 
respecting  Bergami,  or  respecting  your 
own  wages? — I  cannot  recollect  preci^y, 
yea  or  no. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  an  excellent  and  prudent  wo¬ 
man,  and  that  you  had  never  seen  any 
thing  improper  or  indecorous  in  her  con¬ 
duct  ? — Queifo  non  mi  rieordo. 

You  are  not  sure  that  you  may  not 
have  said  so  ? 

The  Attorney-General  was,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  about  to  object  to  this  course  of  ex¬ 
amination,  but  was  interrupted  by  gene¬ 
ral  calls  of  “  Go  on.” 
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Did  Ttm  ever  state  that  the  PrinceM  of 
Wales  nail,  as  fiur  aa  you  had  seoi,  always 
conducted  herself  most  properly  ? — Quet¬ 
ta  non  mi  ricorda. 

•  Did  you  ever  travel  in  a  stage-coach 
fW>in  Glocester  to  Bristol,  or  from  Glocea- 
ter  to  any  other  place  ? — I  have  never  tra¬ 
velled  in  a  stage  coach  fVom  Glocester  ex- 
ce^  to  London. 

Did  you  never  perform  any  other  jour¬ 
ney  in  a  stage  coach  since  your  arrival  in 
England  ? — No,  I  recollect  no  other. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person,  in  a 
stage  coach,  any  thing  with  regard  to  the 
deportment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  whilst 
you  were  in  her  service  ? — Quetta  non  mi 
ricorda. 

Did  you  say  that  she  had  always  beha¬ 
ved  with  great  prudence  f—Quetto  non 
mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  represent  her  to  be  a  much  in¬ 
jured  woman  r— No :  no  more  than  I  did 
yesterday. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  mrson  in  Eng¬ 
land  tbiat  you  had  been  asiced  to  give  an 
account  on  oath  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — (With  great  em¬ 
phasis)  No :  in  England  I  was  never 
asked. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  witness 
was  ever  asked  in  England  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  but  whether  he  ever  said  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  he  had  been  asked  ? — No  an¬ 
swer. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr  Johnson  that 
you  had  been  applied  to  to  become  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?— I 
swear  I  do  not  know  either  the  name  or 
the  thing  mentioned. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr  Johnson,  in  the 
stage-coach,  "  1  have  had  great  advan¬ 
tages  offered  to  me  if  I  will  be  a  witness 
against  the  Princess,*’  or  words  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  ?— (With  violent  gesticulations.)  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  there  (pointing  to 
the  space  within  the  bar),  if  such  an  offer 
was  ever  made  to  me. 

Mr  Beough  AM.-r^This  is  not  an  answer ; 
let  the  question  be  explained  to  him. 

The  interpreter  here  expressed  a  hope 
that  their  lordships  would  permit  him  to 
use  any  words,  and  to  exercise  his  own 
discretion  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
stating  and  endeavouring  to  make  intelli¬ 
gible  the  questions  to  this  witness. 

The  preceding  question  was  agmn  put. 


I  will  lay  down  my  life  if  I  ever  made 
any  discourse  about  appearing  aa  a.  wit¬ 
ness,  or  about  any  oath. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr  Johnson,  in  a 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  offered  a 
sum  of  money,  or  a  situation  under  go¬ 
vernment,  if  you  would  give  evidence 
against  the  Ftincess  of  Wales? — How 
could  I  say  so  to  him,  when  I  did  not 
know  his  name  ? 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr  .Tohnaon,  in  a 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  offered  a 
sum  of  money,  or  a  place  under  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  evidence  you  were  to  give 
against  the  Princess  ? — To  you  I  will  an¬ 
swer  no  more ;  you  ask  me  things  that 
never  entered  my  head — things  1  never 
dreamt  about. 

By  the  Loan  Chancklloe. — Had  you 
ever  any  conversation  in  England  with 
any  person  in  a  stage-coach  about  giving 
evidence  ? 

Mr  Bhougham  submitted  that  that 
question  ought  not  to  be  put  at  present:  • 
he  asked — 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  any 
body  in  a  stage  coam  respecting  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I  never 
have  spoken  about  the  Princess  of  Walca 
in  any  diligence. 

Did  you  ever  speak  about  the  a&irs  at 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  course  of  ai^ 
journey  you  had  in  England  when  tcav^ 
ling  in  a  diligence  ? — Never  about  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  1  never 
meddled  with  those  discourses. 

Did  you  ever  at  an  inn,  or  in  a  diliganot 
on  a  journey  in  England,  say  that  you  ex¬ 
pect^  money  or  a  place  under  govern¬ 
ment  for  giving  evidence  against  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Nevinr !  Never !  (with  vel^ 
ment  action.) 

By  Lord  EnLENBOaoDOH.-— When  you 
spoke  of  her  Royad  Highness  aa  a  buona 
donna,  a  prudent  woman,  did  you  refer  to 
her  moral  conduct  as  a  woman,  or  to  her 
behaviour  to  you  as  a  mistress  ? — ^When 
there  was  discourse  respecting  the  Princesa 
of  Wales,  I  always  said  that  she  was  a 
buona  donna ;  because  if  I  had  said  that 
she  was  a  catiiea  donna,  a  bad  woman, 
they  would  have  fought  me — knocked  me 
down.— iMughUr, )  ■> 

Feamcisco  Di  Rollo 
[[Served  as  cook  to  the  Princess  for  several 
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ytmn.  Wm  hired  by  Ber^smi,  whom 
knew  when  in  the  aervioe  oSf  Grene- 
ral  Pino.  JMade  the  voyage  with  the 
PriBOeas.  Saw  her  and  Bei^aroi  sitting 
late  one  evening  in  the  tent.  Has  seen 
hhn  eome  out  of  it,  but  not  early  in  the 
momit^.  The  tent  was  sometimes  closed 
in  Ae  middle  of  the  day,  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  being  within  it.  At  the  Villa 
Villani  th^  u^  to  come  into  the  kit¬ 
chen  ;  Ae  Wncess  cut  a  piece  for  herself, 
and  Aen  one  which  she  gave  to  Ber- 
gmi.^ 

Do  you  recollect  her  going  to  Court  any 
day  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  on  that  morning  in  Beigami's 
bed-room  ? — I  was. 

At  what  time  in  Ae  morning  ? — About 
’nine,  or  past  nine. 

Did  the  Princess  get  up  at  that  time  ? 
—I  do  not  know. 

JFor  what  purpose  did  you  go  into  Ber- 
gami's  bed-room  } — I  was  carrying  a  ruff 
fer  the  Jieck,  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  Ae 
dam^  d’honneur. 

Did  Ae  door  of  the  dame  d*honneur’s 
chamber  open  into  Beigami’s  ? — You  en¬ 
tered  Ae  room  of  Bergami,  and  on  the 
’right  was  the  door  of  Ae  dame  dlion- 
,  neur. 

Did  Bergami's  bed  appear  to  have  been 
riept  in  P— At  Ae  moment  I  was  coming 
tint  of  the  room  of  the  dame  d*honneur  I 
raw  Bergami  coming  out  of  Ae  Princess's 
hed-room,  and  he  scolded  me. 

What  dress  was  Bergami  in  at  this 
'time  He  had  on  his  morning-gown  of 
rrtriped  silk,  and  he  had  his  under  small- 
7eleAes,  drawers,  stockings,  and  slippers. 

Hie  Eabl  of  Laudehdalb. — When 
Beigami  came  out  of  the  Princess's  room, 
what  did  he  say  to  Ae  witness  ? — He  smd. 

You  scoundrel,  what  do  you  do  here  ? 
Who  has  opened  the  door  ?” — I  answered 
‘Amt  T  found  it  -open.  He  then  said,  "  Go 
away."^ 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth. — Witness 


was  some  quarrel,  up  or  down ;  and  Aey 
said,  You  may  go;"  and  I  went. 

I 

Captain  Samuel  Geoboe  Pechell 
[^Received  the  Princess  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  March  1815.T 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with 
Ae  Princess  at  the  time  she  was  on  board 
the  Clorinde  ? — I  was.  The  Princess  was 
entertained  at  my  table. 

Did  Bergami  wait  at  table? — Every 
day. 

Did  he  wait  as  a  menial  servant,  as  any 
oAer  servant? — He  did. 

[[Captain  P.  afterwards  received  her 
Royal  Highness  on  board  at  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  when  Ae  following  incident  took 
place.]] — 

The  morning  after  I  arrived  at  Mesi 
sina  Captain  Briggs  informed  me  that  the 
Princess  express^  some  uneasiness  at  Ae 
the  prospect  of  keeping  tier  own  table  on 
board  the  Clorinde.  I  therefore  desired 
Captain  Bri^  to  say  to  the  Princess,  in 
my  name,  tnat  I  was  ready  to  do  every 
thing  in  ray  power  to  make  her  comfort¬ 
able  while  she  was  on  board  the  Clorinde, 
{Muvided  slie  would  be  pleased  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  which  my  duty  as  an  officer  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  exact,  by  not  insisting  upon 
the  admission  of  Bergami  to  my  table ; 
for  that,  although  now  admitted  to  the 
society  of  her  Royal  Highness,  he  had 
been  a  menial  servant  when  she  had  last 
embarked  on  board  Ae  Clorinde.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  saw  Captain 
Briggs,  who  had  said  that  he  had  had  a 
conference  with  the  Princess,  as  I  had 
desired,  and  that,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
conversation  with  her,  he  believed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  request  being 
acceded  to,  but  that  her  Royal  Highness 
required  a  day  to  consider  the  subject. 
The  Leviathan  sailed  on  the  following 
day,  and  on  Ae  morning  after  I  visited 
the  Princess,  with  a  view  to  know  her 
determination.  The  Princess  declined 


has  stated  Aat  Bergami  looked  over  his 
aeeofints.  ‘  Had  he  ever  any  quarrel  with 
Bergsmi  respecting  those  accounts? — 
•Yes,  I  have  had  some  disputes. 

IVTien  you  left  the  service  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  did  she  give  you  a  good  character? 
—No ;  because  I  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Did  you,  leave  her  service  of  your  own 
■accord,  or  were  you  discharged  ? — There 


seeing  me  herself,  but  desired  Mr  Hou- 
nam  to  inform  me  Aat  my  request  would 
not  be  acceded  to ;  and,  in  consequence, 
her  Royal  Highness  provided  her  own 
table. 

MTiere  did  the  Princess  dine  while  she 
was  on  board  ? — In  her  own  cabin. 

Do  you  know  who  dined  with  her  ?— 
I  do  not. 
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.  bhe  (lid  not  due  at  your  taUe  ?-^he 
^d  BOt 

CArTAiN  Thomas  Buoos 
£|Took  the  Piincxss  on  board  the  Levi¬ 
athan  at  Genoa  in  1815.3 

What  disposition  had  you  made  of  the 
cabins  on  board  yeur  vessel  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  Princess  before  she 
came  on  board  ? — I  had  made  such  an  ar- 
nmgement  os  1  thought  would  aocommo- 
4ate  all  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  sleeping-rooms, 
where  did  you  design  the  cabin  of  the 
Princess  ? — The  after-part  of  the  Levia¬ 
than  was  divided  into  two  cabins,  which 
I  intended  for  the  Princess;  one  as  a 
sleeping-room,  the  other  as  a  drawing¬ 
room.  Before  that  there  were  two  other 
small  cabins  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
which  I  intended  for  the  Countess  Oldi 
and  the  two  maid-servants ;  and  I  meant 
to  put  the  men  an^  where ;  some  in  the 
waid-room,  some  m  my  own  cabin,  as  I 
might  find  most  convenient,  reserving  a 
part  of  the  cabin  for  myself. 

Was  that  disposition  altered  when  the 
Princess  came  on  board  ? — Yes. 

In  what  manner  was  the  arrangement 
altered? — An  alteration  took  place  in  the 
door  of  the  cabin  which  I  meant  fm  the 
Countess  Oldi,  and  Bergami  was  put  in¬ 
to  it. 

What  alteration  took  place  in  the  door  ? 
—The  two  small  cabins,  which  were  to 
have  contained  the  Countess  Oldi  and  the 
maid-servants,  had  communication  with¬ 
in  each  other.  When  the  Princess  came 
on  board,  she  said  that  she  desired  Ber- 
gami’s  cabin  to  be  changed  to  that  which 
I  had  intended  for  the  Countess  Oldi. 
Originally,  to  have  gone  into  that  cabin 
^ou  must  have  passed  through  the  room 
intended  for  the  maid-servants ;  but  when 
this  alteration  took  place,  the  door  of 
communication  between  those  two  rooms 
was  nailed  up,  and  a  door  was  opened 
from  Berpmi's  room,  which  came  out 
close  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess. 

So  that,  after  the  alteration,  the  door 
in  the  room  appropriated  to  Bergami  was 
near  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever,  seen  the  Princess  walk¬ 
ing  with  Bergami?— I  have. 


,  In  what  way?— Arm  in  anat  Thaki 
think  was  at  Jifessina.  I  did  not  think  st 
at  all  unoommosa.  (Hera  the.  witnesn 
dropped  his  voice.)  .  ; 

Not  unoommon,  contidenng  the  temit 
they  were  upon,  did  jfou  say  ?— 1  Mad  not 
uncommon,  because  it  happened  oceasioM* 
ally.  ,  If 

Craar-ezamMa/toiv.— Did  you  not  know 
some  difieience  exisJled  between  her  Ro|tt 
al  Highness  and  Captain  FecheU 
the  stowing  of  s(wae  luggage  ?-riOn:  her 
Bovol  Higbnesa’a part  load  Shessidahn 
haa  not  bwn  treated  by  Captain  Pechell 
with  the  same  degree  of  aecommodation 
that  I  bad  afforded  her. 

By  the  Eabl  of  LAWDSitDALs.r— What 
answer  did  the  Queen  give  when  ynd 
sp<dre  to  her  in  consequenoe  of  Captain 
Pechell’s  representation? — said  itWas 
of  no  cona^uenca;  it  waa  only  tk  proi 
vent  die  Captain  from  keeping  twa  tahlea 
that  Bmgami  dined  with  her  at  all.  i 
left  her  under  the  iaiprendoai  that  ike 
matter  would  not  be  persevered  in  frarthcr, 
because  I  remarked  to  her  how  ease  it 
was  to  send  Bergami's  dinner  to  a  smaller 
cabin. 

Did  the  witness  see  any  improper,  fmi 
mUiarity  between  the  Princess  and  Bed 
garni  ? — No ;  I  saw  none. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  any  ino- 
proper  freedom  or  fimiiliarity  between 
them  ? — No. 

PlBTEO  PUCHI. 

Does  the  witnesss  reside  at  Trieste  ?— 
Yes.  ' 

Does  he  keep  an  inn  thera? — Yes  {  I 
am  the  agent  for  the  grande  aliergo  at 
Trieste. 

By  the  Earl  of  Liverfqol. — ^What 
do  you  mean  by  agent  ? — I  am  acting  for 
my  Madame — my  Donna, 

The  SoLiciTOB-GaNEHAL  proceeded: 
—Do  you  know  an  inn  calletl  the  Black 
Eagle,  at  Trieste  ? — I  do. 

Who  keeps  it? — Vinoenza  Bartoloqui. 

Is  that  the  name  of  the  inn  of  wh^ 
you  are  agent  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  the  grande 
albergo  of  the  town. 

Do  you  remember  the  PrinoeM  of 
Wales  ooming  to  that  inn  ? — I  remember 
it  much. 

[[The  Princess  of  Wales  came  to  the  inn 
ab^  four  years  ago,  attended  by  Ber- 
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gtmi,  witboat  any  odier  serrant.  She  re- 
maiai^  there  nx  days.  His  bed-room^ 
during  this  time,  opened  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  while  that  of  Bergami  opened  into 
that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  and  it  into 
the  dining-room.  This  room  had  no  other 
door  except  the  one  to  go  out  by,  which 
was  constantly  shut  at  nigbt.^ 

Did  the  witness,  at  any  time  during 
the  morning,  while  her  Royal  Highness 
sras  at  Tri^te,  see  Beigami  come  out  of 
any  room  into  the  dining-room  ? — I  hare 
aeen  him  come  from  ue  room  of  the 
Princess. 

At  what  hour  ? — About  8,  or  half  past 
8,  in  the  morning. 

How  many  times  did  you  see  that  du¬ 
ring  the  six  days  her  Royal  Highness  re¬ 
mained  at  Trieste  ? — Three  or  lour  times. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the  manner 
in  which  Bergami  was  dressed  when  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  room  of  her  Royal  High- 
nesa  ? — He  had  a  dress  made  in  the  Po¬ 
lish  fashion,  with  some  gold  lace  on  it, 
which  came  from  the  waist  down  behind. 

What  else  besides  that? — He  had 
drawers. 

Had  he  anystockinn  on  ? — Sometimes 
he  had  stockings,  and  sometimes  panta¬ 
loons,  which  were  at  once  stocking  and 
pantaloons ;  but  I  cannot  precisely  say, 
for  I  was  looking  out  through  the  key¬ 
hole  of  my  room.  (A  laug-h.) 

What  led  you  to  look  through  the  key¬ 
hole? 

Mr  Williams  submitted  that  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  witness  cculd  not  be  received 
in  evidence. 

Did  you  make  any  observations  on  the 
bed  assigiied  to  Beigami  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

Did  that  bed  appear  to  have  bren  slept 
in  ? — Never. 

I  wish  to  know  whether,  after  Berga¬ 
mi  went  away,  you  made  any  observations 
on  the  sheets  of  the  bed? — ^The  sheets 
were  put  on  the  bed  clean,  and  were  ta¬ 
ken  away  clean. 

How  many  pott-de-chambre  were  there 
in  the  Princess's  bed-room  ? — There  were 
two. 

Were  they  both  made  use  of? — I  did 
say  yes. 

Were  there  more  than  one  wash-hand- 
stand  and  basin  in  the  room? — There 
were  two. 

Did  they  appear  both  to  hive  been 


used,  or  only  one? — I  don't  remember; 
many  travellers  wish  two  basins,  and  yet 
they  may  be  alone. 

Cross-examined — Are  you  still  agent, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  than  agent 
you  may  be  called,  for  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Trieste  ? — I  am  afrer  taking  the  inn 
which  is  called  the  Black  Eagle ;  but  if 
I  don’t  gain  the  trial  (the  law-suit),  I 
shall  continue  to  be  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 

•  [[This  answer  appeared  to  excite  a  con¬ 
siderable  sensation.  The  Solicitor-Gz- 
NERAL  thought  the  meaning  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  was,  “  if  I  don’t  gain  what  I  attempt 
to  gain."  TUb  short-hand  writer  was  de- 
sir^  to  read  the  answer,  and  the  word 
**  law-suit”  was  retained  as  the  correct 
translation.]] 

Have  you  been  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 

More  than  once  ? — If  1  must  go  to  my 
own  country,  I  must  go  to  Milan.  I  have 
been  there  5  or  6  times. 

What  countryman  are  you  ?-— I  come 
from  Asti,  in  Piedmont. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  to  make  a  depo¬ 
sition  of  what  you  knew  ? — Yes,  about 
18  months  ago. 

Who  examined  you? — Colonel  Brown. 

Did  any  law  man  assist  ? — Yes,  a  law¬ 
yer  who  is  here,  but  I  don’t  remember 
his  name. 

Should  you  recollect  if  I  assisted  you 
with  his  name?  Was  it  Mr  Powelr — 
Yes. 

Was  Counsellor  Cook  there  ? — I  don’t 
know  what  he  is  called,  but  there  was 
one  whom  I  considered  a  Milanese. 

Was  his  name  Vilmarcati? — I  don’t 
know. 

You  were  at  that  time  r^ularly  ex¬ 
amined  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

Was  your  examination  taken  in  writ¬ 
ing  ? — I  believe  so. 

And  you  gave  a  full  account  then  of 
the  room,  and  of  all  that  you  have  told 
U>-day  ? — What  I  can  say  before  God,  I 
have  said  here  and  at  Milan. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  received 
no  money  ? — I  did  not  wish  for  any,  but 
be  gave  me  some. 

Yoi^  did  not  wish  for  any  money  ? — 
He  told  me  to  take  this,  and  gave  me  8 
gold  Napoleons,  and  11  francs. 

Barbara  Kress,  (or  Kramtz,) 
[[Before  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
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'three jretn  ago*  was  servant  at  the  Post 
Inn,  cfarlsrohe.  During  that  time,  the 
Princess  spent  a  week  or  ten  days  at  die 
ion.  One  evening,  between  7  and  8,  she 
went  with  water  into  No.  12,  whidh  was 
Bergami’s  bed  room.]] 

On  carrying  the  water  to  No.  12,  who 
was  in  die  room  ? — The  Princess  and 
Bei|^i. 

\^ere  was  Bergami  when  you  went 
in  ? — Bergami  was  in  bed. 

Where  was  the  Princess? — She  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  next  him. 

Coud  you  see  whether  Bergami's 
clothes  were  on  or  off? — I  could  not  see; 
4>ut  the  moment  I  entered,  Bergami’s 
arm  was  wide. 

Where  did  you  see  his  arm  ?— When  I 
entered  Bergami  had  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  rancess,  and  when  I  entered 
be  let  it  fall. 

Can  you  describe  his  dress  ? — I  cannot 
tell  that. 

"What  did  the  Princess  do  on  your  en¬ 
tering  the  room  ? — The  Princess  had 
jumj^  up,  and  was  much  fKghtcned. 

What  did  the  Princess  do  when  she 
saw  you  enter  ? — She  had  then  jumped 
up. 

Do  yoi)  mean  to  say  that  she  had  jumjv 
ed  up,  or  that  she  aid  jump  up  on  your 
entering  the  room  ? 

The  witness  repeated  her  former  ai)- 
swer,  the  literal  translation  of  which,  the 
interpreter  said,  was  "  she  got  up,  or  she 
rose. 

[]Mr  Brougham  stated  it  as  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  gentleman  near  him,  that  the 
interpreter  did  not  give  correctly  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  answers.  This  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterlwrough, 
Mr  Brougham  was  called  upon  for  ano¬ 
ther  interpreter.  Mr  B.  o^rved,  that 
in  consequence  of  having  been  remsed  a 
list  of  witnesses,  it  had  been  impossible 
for  him  to  be  provided  with  one.  He 
had  understood  there  were  to  be  no  wit¬ 
nesses  except  Italian,  but  if  the  opposite 
party  were  to  follow  the  Queen  through 
every  country  in  which  she  had  travel¬ 
led,  he  might  be  called  upon  next  day 
for  a  Turkish,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  inter¬ 
preter.  The  Attoniey-Greneral  observed, 
that  as  Mr  Brougham  himself  had,  in 
his  opcqipg  speech,  alluded  to  Carlsruhe, 


he  could  pot  consider  the  appearance  of 
a  witness  from  that  quarter  as  improba»- 
Ue.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
upon,  that  a  delay  thould  be  allowra  till 
to-morrow,  to  enable  the  Queen’s  coun¬ 
sel  to  procure  ait  interpreter  of  their 
own.  Next  day,  the  examination  was 
resumed.  The  witness  found  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  Ber^mi’s  bed  a  capot  or  cloak, 
apparently  belonging  to  a  female,  and  af¬ 
terwards  saw  the  I^ncess  wear  another 
of  the  same  ^ape  and  colour,  but  cannM 
positively  swear  it  was  the  same.J 

Did  you  at  any  time,  op  making  up 
the  bed,  see  any  thin^  on  the  sheets  ? 

Here  some  observations  passed  between 
the  interpreters  on  the  answer  given  by 
the  witness. 

Queen's  interpreter — The  word  she 
has  used  cannot  to  interpreted  in  English. 

The  King’s  interpreter  was  directra  to 
state  what  she  had  said. 

She  says,  that  when  she  made  the  bed 
the  sheets  were  vnist. 

The  Queen's  Interpreter.— What  she 
says  may  mean  “  in  disorder."  The  pro¬ 
per  meaning  is  **  waste :’’  it  is  an  »!- 
jective. 

Lord  Hamppbn.— Is  it  not  a  substan¬ 
tive  also?— Asa  substantive  it  means  "a 
desert.^ 

After  some  conversation,  the  King’s 
interpreter  was  directed^  if  he  could  nbt 
explain  the  word  in  English,  to  fuk  the 
witness  what  she  meant  i>y  umti. 

[]An  explanation  was  given,  which 
we  Aecline  inerting,  but  which  tended 
to  make  an  unfavourable  impression.  The 
witness  was  much  aft^cted^  and  wept  bit¬ 
terly  for  some  time.]]  ' 

Cross-examined. — Witness  never  has 
been  at  Vienna,  nor  had  seen  Colonel 
Brown ;  hut  she  was  brought  to  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  to  Frankfort,  and  examined  at 
these  places.  At  Frankfort  she  received 
‘  12  or  14  ducats. 

Did  any  body  give  you  any  thing  else 
since  ?— No ;  except  tne  gentleman  who 
fetched  me  from  the  post  here. 

Do  you  mean  the  courier? — I  Igiow 
not  what  he  was.  He  was  a  foreigner— 
a  stranger. 

What  did  he  give  you? — He  called 
'upon  me  twice  to  go  there. 

To  go  where?— To  the  post;  and  he 
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then  told  me  that  I  should  go  to  London. 

I  said  I  would  not,  till  I  was  forced. 

What  elae  occurred  ? — He  said  I  had 
better  for  it  would  come  at  last,  I 
should  M  oblii^  to  go. 

A  Peer. — The  witness  says,  then  I  was 
obliged  to  let  it  come  to  that  point. 

"Who  asked  you  to  oome  over  here  ? — 
Our  minister.  Monsieur - ,  at  Darm¬ 

stadt. 

Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject? — When  I  was  there,  I 
saw  nobody  else. 

Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  coming  over  here?— 
Yes,  Monsieur  De  Galle. 

Who  or  what  is  Monsieur  De  Galle  ? 
—He  is  at  court :  I  do  not  know  what 
situation  he  holds  there. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  you 
about  coming  over  here  ? — The  amba^- 
dor  to  the  Court  of  Wurtembei^  did. 

Did  any  one  else  speak  to  you  about 
coming  over  ? — Monsieur  De  Grimm  and 
Monsieur  Rathv^n. 

Who  and  what  is  Monsieur  Rathvegn? 
—They  told  me  that  he  was  the  minister 
or  ambassador  to  Hanover. 

Does  he  live  at  Carlsruhe  ? — Yes. 

Did  no  person  give  you  any  money  be¬ 
fore  you  came  over  here  ? — No ;  except 
the  gentleman  in  Carlsruhe,  those  ducats 
that  I  mentioned. 

Did  no  one  promise  to  give  you  money 
after  you  came  back  to  Carl^he  from 
England.^ — No  one  promised  me  any 
thing. 

Will  you  swear,  upon  the  oath  vou 
have  taken,  that  no  person  promised,  to 
give  you  any  advantage  of  any  sort  after 
you  came  back  from  England  ? — No  one 
promised  me  any  thing ;  but  thev  said  I 
should  have  reimbursement  (dedom- 
magement)  when  I  came  home,  for  the 
time  I  had  lost. 

How  much  were  you  to  have  ? — I  can-* 
not  say  what  I  shall  have. 

Who  was  it  told  you  you  should  get 
compensation? — ^The  minister,  our  mi¬ 
nister. 

t^Tiat  minister  ? — I  cannot  teU  what. 
I  said  to  him  that  I  was  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss  of  my  situation. 

Wlio  is  the  Duke  of  Bii^ted  ?— Mi¬ 
nister,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Whose  minister  ?— I  cannot  say. 


Is  he  not  minister  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  ? — I  do  not  know  if  he  is  mini- 
ter  for  foreign  affiiir^  or  for  the  inte¬ 
rior. 

How  did  you  see  him  ? — ^He  called  for 
me. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  sent  for 
you  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  not  come  to  the  rooms  in  the 
inn  where  you  lived  ? — ^Not  the  Duke  of 
Birgsted. 

Did  not  Baron  Voh'Reigle  come  to  the 
inn  to  look  at  the  rooms  while  you  were 
there  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

Will  ^ou  swear  that  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  did  not  dine  at  court  every  day 
while  they  were  in  your  house  ? — 1  can¬ 
not  know  if  they  dined  at  court,  or  where 
they  dined. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bemmi, 
and  the  rest  of  the  suite  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  go  to  court  during  the  time 
they  were  tliere  ? — I  have  seen  them  twice 
go  out  in  a  carriage ;  but  whether  they 
went  to  court  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  the  Grand  Duke  come 
to  the  inn  to  wait  upon  the  Princess  ? — 
I  have  seen  the  Grand  Duke  and  several 
other  gentlemen  come  up  to  the  Princess. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  come  up  to 
the  Princess  r  ” — I  can  say  nothing  a^ut 
it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Princess  ? — 
Yes,  probably  they  came  to  make  their 
court. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  them  come  so 
more  tnan  once? — Only  once.  It  was 
just  08  I  was  going  down  stairs  that  the 
gentlemen  were  coming  up  stairs. 

Where  did  the  Princess  receive  the 
Duke  ? — 1  saw  that  they  went  up  stairs  ; 
and  then  I  went  up  to  the  top  story. 

Whom  have  you  spoken  to  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  since  you  came  to  this  country  ?— 
Two  gentlemen  have  come  to  me,  but 
who  tiiey  are  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  spoken  on  this  matter 
with  any  other  person  in  this  country  be¬ 
sides  those  two  gentlemen  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  Captain  or  Alajw  Jones 
in  this  country  ? — No,  I  know  nobody. 

Did  those  two  gentlemen  that  you  talk 
of  speak  German  ? — ^As  much  as  1  could 
judge,  one  of  them  did. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? — No. 
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. ,  Was  he  a  Qerman  or  an  EngUshman  ? 
—I  do  not  know.  He  spoke  German ; 
but  whether  he  was  a  German  or  not^  I 
cannot  say. 

Besides  the  hoiise  where  you  now  live, 
have  you  been  in  any  other  house  since 
you  came  to  London  No,  I  have  been 
nowhere  else  except  here,  in  this  house. 

When  you  say  you  never  were  in  any 
other  houK  in  country  except  where 
you  now  live,  do  you  mean  that  you  never 
lodged  in  any  other  house,  or  that  you 
have  not  been  in  any  other  house  at  all  ? 
—When  we  arrived,  we  were  at  a  hotel 
•nly  for  a  few  hours ;  we  then  left  it. 

And  have  you  never  been,  for  any  space 
of  time,  however  short,  in  any  other  house 
save  those  two  ? — No ;  I  have  been  no> 
where. 

When  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Baron  Birgsted  about  compensation  for 
coming  here,  what  did  you  say  to  him 
when  you  demanded  it  ? — I  said,  “  Your 
excellency,  must  I  go? — If  I  do  not  {must), 
I  cannot  leave  here.  I  am  a  marrieil  wo¬ 
man,  and  1  have  other  business  to  attend 
to." 

What  answer  did  his  excellency  make 
to  that  ? — He  said,  if  I  should  not  go,  I 


used  th*  words,  **  they  1^  together,"  I 
wish  to  know  what  she  meant  by  the 
word  "  they  ?" — ^That,  when  I  made  the 
bed,  there  was  nobody  in  the  room. 

I  again  ask,  what  did  she  mean  by  the 
word  “  they”  (jie)? — The  interpreter 
endeavoured,  wiuout  eff^t,  to  make  Uie 
witness  comprehend  the  question;  but 
her  answer  still  was,  “I  mean  that  no¬ 
body  was  mesent  when  I  made  the  bed." 

By  Lora  Hooo. — Had  you  any  con¬ 
versation  with  any  person  rejecting  your 
observation  relative  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  and  Bergami,  particularly  with  re¬ 
ference  to  what  you  saw  when  you  ob¬ 
served  Bergami  in  bed,  and  (hat  t^  Prin¬ 
cess  jumpM  up? — I  never  have  made 
any  observation  to  any  body. 

I  want  to  know,  wWher,  on  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  experienced  this  fright,  when 
the  Princess  jumped  up,  she  communi¬ 
cated  with  any  body  respecting  that  event? 
— I  spoke  to  nobody  about  it,  except 
Mons.  de  Grimm,  who  asked  me  aboiit  lU 

How  long  after  the  Princess  left  the 
inn  were  those  questions  asked  you  ?— 
As  soon  as  they  went  away,  then  1  made 
the  room  ready.  Mons.  de  Grimm  soon 
after  came  to  the  inn,  and  asked  me  the 


woidd  be  forced  :  then  I  answered,  "  I 
will  go ;  and  God  may  settle  the  business 
as  he  pleases.” 

When  you  asked  for  the  compensation 
for  coming,  what  did  the  Baron  say  ? — 
He  said  he  could  not  give  me  any  thing ; 
that  I  should  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  re¬ 
compense  me  when  I  came  here. 

Did  he  not  also  say  that  you  should  be 
recompensed  when  you  got  home  again 
from  nere  ? — No. 

Have  any  of  your  family  a  promise  of 
any  thing  ? — No. 

Will  you  swear  that  no  promise  was 
given  to  your  husband,  or  to  any  of  your 
family?— I  can  swear  that  nothing  has 
been  promised  to  me ;  and  I  think  that 
nothing  has  been  pomised  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  or  he  woidd  nave  told  me  of  it. 


questions. 

Asked  you  what  ? — He  asked  noe,  in 
the  room,  about  this  matter,  and  then  I 
was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing.  But  he 
asked  me  again,  and  I  told  him. 

1  want  to  know  what  the  witness  was 
asked  ? — He  asked  me,  have  you  never 
seen  any  thing  ? 

Earl  of  Laudeiidalk. — The  witness 
has  said,  that,  in  the  course  of  her  duty, 
she  carried  water  to  the  chamber  No.  12; 
I  wish  to  know  whether,  the  next  night 
after  seeing  the  Princess  there,  she  car- 
rieil  water  in  the  usual  way  to  No.  IS  ? 
— No ;  it  was  then  shut,  and  1  placed 
the  water  before  the  door  of  the  room. 

Did  she,  after  the  night  in  which  she 
saw  the  Princess  in  that  room,  generally 
find  the  door  shut  or  open,  when  she  car- 
rieil  water  there  ? — It  was  shut. 


By  the  Earl  of  jMansfiei.d. — When 
the  witness  made  the  bed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  bad  the  bed  the  appearance  as  if  two 
persons  had  slept  in  it  ? — No ;  the  cush¬ 
ions  or  pillows  lay  one  on  the  another. 
So  far  as  I  recollect. 

By  the  Earl  of  Limerick. — The  wit¬ 
ness,  in  the  former  ^xirt  of  her  evidence. 


Was  it  generally  shut  ? — ^Yes;  many 
times  it  was  shut,  many  times  it  was 
open. 

Does  she  mean,  by  the  door  being  shut, 
that  it  was  merely  closed,  or  actually 
locked  ? — I  aittempted  sevend.times  to  go 
in,  but  it  was  locked,  and  I  coidd  not  go  in. 

By  another  Peer. — Did  you  carry  wa- 
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ter  to  the  Princen's  room?»No;  the 
maids  took  care  of  that. 

GuiBSErPE  Bianchi. 

..CM'  Dbnm.^n  objected  to  the  nse  of 
the  Marquis  Spinetto,  as  interpreter,  on 
account  of  his  having  before  seen  die  wit¬ 
ness  ;  but  Lord  Liverpool  observed,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  one  who 
could  interpret  so  well,  and  that  he  would 
be  checked  by  the  Queen’s  interpreter. 

The  witness  was  an  Italian  Swiss,  who 
wait^  at  the  inn  de  Grande  Bretagne, 
at  Venice,  during  the  time  the  Princess 
was  there.  At  that  time  she  brought  a 
gold  chain  called  manina.  After  dinner, 
nie  and  Bergami  were  left  together.]] 

Whgt  passed  when  you  saw  them  to¬ 
gether  ? — After  having  got  up,  she  took 
me  chain  from  her  own  neck  and  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  courier :  the  cou¬ 
rier  afterwards  took  it  from  his  own  neck 
and  put  it  round  hers,  and  then  he  took 
her  by  the  band  and  accompanied  her  to 
die  saloon,  where  they  went  to  drink 
cofiw. 

When  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Ber¬ 
gami  go  out  of  the  room,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  did  they  conduct  themselves? — He 
took  her  hand,  squeezed  her  hand,  and 
went  to  the  door :  she  went  in,  and  be 
came  away. 

QAt  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Bergami 
was  called  Baron  ;  they  went  out  t^e- 
ther  every  dav,  he  giving  his  hand  to 
help  her  intp  the  gondola ;  he  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  string  of  orders  and  jewels.]] 

Cross-fxaminrd. — What  bargain  have 
you' made?  Wltat  pay  are  you  to  have 
for  coming  here  ? — None. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  are  to 
receive  nothing  as  a  compensation  for  loss 
of  time  on  coming  here  and  staying  here? 
— ^They  told  me  I  was  to  receive  nothing, 
but  to  come  to  London  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  this  I  have  done. 

But  what  are  you  to  be  paid  for  telling 
the  truth  ? — I  have  made  no  agreement 
nor  condition :  if  they  will  give  me  some¬ 
thing,  I  shall  take  it.  {iMughter.) 

Paoi.o  Racazzoni, 

■  {]]Had  been  employed  as  a  working  ma¬ 
son  in  the  garden  at  the  Villa  il’Este, 
while  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were 
there.]] 


Have  you  ever  seen  them  together 
alone  in  the  garden  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  them  alone  in  the  gar¬ 
den  once,  or  more  than  once,  or  several 
times? — I  have  seen  them  more  than  once. 

What  were  they  doing  ? — I  have  seen 
the  Princess  in  a  chair  which  had  wheels, 
and  Bergami  behind  pushing  it. 

Was  any  body  else  with  them  at  the 
time  you  speak  rf,  or  were  they  alone  ? — 
The  Princess  and  Bergami  were  alone. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  in  the  chair? 
—Yes,  I  have,  and  the  Princess  behind 
pushing  him. 

[]While  at  work  in  a  grotto,  he  heard 
somebody  in  an  adjoining  room,  and 
looking  under  the  scaffold,  saw  Bergami 
and  the  Princess,  behaving  jn  a  manner 
highly  indecorous.]] 

Cross-examined. — Who  called  on  you 
to  go  over  to  England,  to  be  a  witness  in 
this  case  ?— The  governor  said  I  must  go, 
and  I  came. 

Who  paid  you  fw  coming  ? — I  was 
paid  nothing. 

Did  you  not  receive  any  money  for 
your  expenses? — Not  as  mudr  as  the 
price  of  a  drop  of  water. 

Who,  then,  paid  the  travelling  expen¬ 
ses  ? — The  courier. 

You  came,  then,  with  a  courier?— 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? — I  believe  his 
name  was  Rastelli,  who  came  with  me 
from  Milan  to  Holland,  and  an  English 
courier  brought  me  from  Holland  here. 

Jeronymo  Miardi, 

[]Was  employed  as  director  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  garden.  Knew  Bergami  before  he 
was  in  her  service.]] 

What  were  Bergami’s  circumstances 
when  you  first  knew  him  ?  were  they  rich 
or  iK)or  ? — He  was  a  poor  man. 

What  situation  did  he  fill  ? — He  was 
the  man  of  an  excise-officer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  put  the  excise-marks  on  the 
wine-casks  for  the  duty. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Ber¬ 
gami  together  ? — I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  walk  together  ? 
— 1  dicl. 

How  did  they  walk  ? — Arm-in-arm. 

How  did  they  seem  to  behave  towards 
each  other  ? — They  seemed  to  each  other 
Uke  man  and  wife. 
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Did  yon  aee  them  riding  together  in  a 
carriage  at  any  time  ? — Yet,  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  aee  them  in  that  sort  of 
carriage  called  a  parentevole  ?— Yes. 

the  witness  describe  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  sat  in  this  parentevole  ? — Berga- 
mi  was  sitting  in  the  back  part^  and  the 
Princess  upon  his  knee. 

Was  there  any  one  else  in  the  paren¬ 
tevole? — Nobody. 

Did  the  vdtness  ever  see  Bergami  and 
the  Princess  in  the  kitchen  U^ether  ? — 
Several  times. 

State  what  they  were  doing. — They 
were  eating,  where  the  cook  was  sitting. 
(Tte  interpreter  observed,  this  was  the 
Eteral  meaning  of  the  witness’s  answer.) 

Were  they  eating  from  one  and  the 
same  plate,  or  from  two  plates  ? — Some¬ 
times  iVom  one,  sometimes  from  two. 

Do  yon  know  the  gate  leading  to  the 
great  ^oden  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  together  near  that  gate  ? — 
Yes. 

How  far  from  them  were  you  when 
you  saw  them  together  ? — Twenty  or 
thirty  paces. 

Did  you  observe  them  doing  any  thing 
tocher  ? — I  saw  them  once  kiss. 

^He  was  examined  by  Vilmarcati, 
Brown,  and  Powell.^ 

Was  your  examination  taken  down  in 
writing  r — Yes ;  they  even  made  me  sign 
and  swear  to  it. — (A  laugh.) 

Did  you  also  swear  to  it  ? — They  made 
me  swear  to  it,  but  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  I  was  to'  come  before  any  tri¬ 
bunal  ;  if  I  had  known  any  such  thing, 
I  should  not  have  signed  it. 

Did  you  tal*  that  oath  upon  the  cross  ? 
—No ;  they  only  told  me,  “  Here  you 
must  tell  the  truth ;  you  must  tell  the 
truth,  neither  more  nor  less ;  you  must 
state  only  what  you  saw  with  your  own 
eyes." 

What  did  you  receive  when  you  went 
to  Milan,  and  stopped  there  for  two  days  ? 
— They  paid  my  expenses  by  giving  me 
20  francs;  but  I  was  oblige  to  add  a 
franc  of  my  own  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Paolo  Oooione, 

[[Had  served  as  under  cook  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  Knew  Bergami  early,  and  had  seen 
him  in  prison.]] 


What  was  hki  situation  in  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  time  you 
were  there  ? — Baimi. 

Yon  say  he  was  a  Baron ;  but  I  ask 
what  was  his  situation  in  the  household  ? 
— Chief  commander  over  the  household. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the 
Princess  in  the  kitchen  with  Bergami ; 
in  what  way  have  they  come  into  the 
kitchen  ? — Arm-in-arm. 

For  what  purpose  have  they  come  into 
the  kitchen? — Sometimes  to  come  and 
eat  something. 

By  “  sometimes”  do  you  mean  many 
times,  or  few  ? — Many  times. 

Had  they  any  thing  to  eat  ? — Yes. 

When  you  were  at  the  Barona,  did  you 
ever  know  balls  given  by  Ae  Princess 
there  ? — I  have. 

Who  used  to  attend  those  balls?— Prin¬ 
cipally  people  of  low.  rank  and  condition. 

Did  the  Princess  use  to  dance  with 
these  persons  ? — No,  she  danced  by  her¬ 
self,  and  sometimes  with  Bergami. 

But  did  she  dance  at  the  same  time 
with  these  country  pe6ple,  and  low  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  there  at  th^  balls  ? — She 
did. 

THad  seen  a  person,  called  Mahomet, 
perform  an  indecent  dance,  at  which  ^e 
Princess  appeared  much  amused.]] 

Cross-examined. — Were  you  disraarged 
for  drunkenness  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  away  of  your  own  accord  ? 
— When  she  set  out  to  go  to  Rome,  I  was 
left  behind  with  six  others. 

What  service  did  you  next  enter  into  ? 
— {A  long  pause,) — I  went  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  priest ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
his  name. 

Where  did  he  live  ?— He  was  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  great  hospital  at  Milan. 

Where  did  he  live  ? — At  Milan. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  his  service  ? 
—A  year. 

And  you  do  not  know  his  name  after 
living  with  him  a  year? — I  do  not  re¬ 
member  his  name. 

Louisa  Dumont, 

[]l8  a  native  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  a 
protestant.  Was  engaged  at  Geneva  for 
five  years  as  first  femme  de  chambre  to  the 
Princess.  Remembered  well  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Bergami,  who  at  first  ate  and 
was  on  a  footing  with  the  other  servants. 
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Tlie  lecond  day,  however,  afler  his  arri- 
val  at  Naples,  he  was  removed  fironi  the 
bed-room  at  first  allotted  to  him,  into  one 
near  ^t  of  the  Princess,  and  having  an 
internal  communication  within.  At  the 
same  time,  William  Austin,  the  boy,  who 
had  hitherto  slept  in  the  Piinceas’s  room, 
was  ordered,  as  bang  now  too  big,  to  be 
put  into  a  separate  t^rtmen  t.  There  was, 
then,  between  the  room8t>f  the  Princen 
and  Bergami,  only  a  small  cabinet,  and  a 
passage ;  the  outward  door  of  which 
bang  closed,  no  one  could  have  access 
to  those  rooms.]] 

Did  her  Royal  Highness,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  go  to  the 
<mera  ?— Her  Royal  Highness  told  me, 
while  I  was  dressing  her,  that  she  was 
goin^  to  the  opera. 

she  return  early  or  late  from  the 
opera  that  evening  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
■he  returned  early  in  the  evening. 

Upon  her  return  did  she  go  into  her 
bed-room  ? 

Mr  Denmah  bitted  to  this  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  question. 

Upon  her  return,  where  did  she  go  to  ? 
—She  returned  to  her  bed-room. 

Were  you  in  the  bed-room  yourself? 
—I  was  not  there,  but  she  rang  for  me. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  bed-room  of  the 
Princess,  what  did  her  Royal  Highness 
do  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  crossed  the 
passage  and  entered  the  cabinet. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  was  at 
that  time  ? — I  don't  know. 

After  her  Royal  Highness  had  gone  in¬ 
to  the  cabinet,  what  did  she  then  do  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  she  did;  but  she 
returned  immediately  to  the  bed-room 
where  I  was. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  to  you  ?  Did 
she  give  you  any  orders  ? — Her  Royal 
Highness  told  me  to  forbid  William  Aus¬ 
tin  entering  into  her  room,  because  she 
wished  to  be  quiet. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  that 
nigh  ? — In  a  small  cabinet,  where  ne  re¬ 
mained  all  the  time. 

Was  that  cabinet  adjoining  the  bed¬ 
room  of  the  Princess  ? — It  was  near  it ; 
there  was  a  door  of  communication. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  door  was 
open  or  shut  that  night  ? — I  saw  it  shut. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  was  there 


any  communication  between  that  catnnet 
and  the jMsaage  of  which  you  have  spo¬ 
ken  ? — There  was  not. 

What  beds  were  there,  at  night,  in  the 
bed-room  of  the  Princess  ? — How  many  ? 
—There  were  two ;  a  large  one,  and  a 
■mall  one. 

What  was  the  small  bed  ? — It  was  a 
travelling-bed  for  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  usually  sleep 
in  that  bed  ? — Yes ;  she  slept  in  it. 

What  preparations  were  made,  that 
night,  for  her  Royal  Highness,  relative 
to  that  bed  ?— I  saw,  in  the  evening  that 
it  was  made.  i  ,, 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  the  other 
bed  ?  were  there  sheets  on  it,  or  not  ?— 

I  saw,  afterwards,  that  there, were  no' 
sheets. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  her 
Royal  Highness  that  night  before  she 
left  the  1^-room  ? — Some  minutes  ;  a 
very  little  time. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  that  night 
in  the  bed-room  ? — I  Uuught  she  was 
extremely  agitated. 

What  was  your  reason  for  remaining 
there  only  a  few  minutes  ? 

Mr  W  iLLiAMs  submitted  that  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  witness  for  not  remaining  with 
her  Royal  Highness  could  not  be  received 
as  evidence. 

The  Solicitor-Geneeal  contended 
that  the  question  was  perfectly  admisai- 
ble,  because  the  answer  might  be,,  that 
the  witness  was  desired  to  go  out. 

The  witness,  in  answer  to  the  question 
said,  I  left  the  room  after  remaining 
a  few  minutes,  because  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  sent  me  away  immediately." 

Had  that  been  her  usuaTpractice  ? — It 
was  not. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  that 
night  r — I  believe - 

Mr  Brougham. — We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  belief. 

What  time  the  next  morning  did  you 
see  her  Royal  Highn^  ? — I  don’t  re¬ 
member  precisely. 

I  don’t  ask  you  precisely,  but  as  near¬ 
ly  as  you  can  recollect  ? — Near,  or  about, 

II  o’clock. 

Was  that  later  or  about  her  usual 
time  ? — It  was  nearly  her  usual  time. 
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Wlien  did  you  tee  Bermmi  tint  morn¬ 
ing?— -I  had  not  seen  mm  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning. 

When  was  it  that  you  flrst  saw  him 
that  day,  and  where  ? — At  dinner. 

Did  you  take  notice  of  the  travelling- 
bed  that  morning? — Yes,  I  did. 

What  observstion  did  you  make  ? — I 
observed  diat  nobody  had  slept  in  it 

Did  you  observe  what  appearance  the 
larger  lied  had  ?. — L  did. 

,  what  observation  did  you  make  on  the 
larger  bed  ?— I  observed  that  it  had  been 
occupied. 

State  more  at  length,  or  more  particu¬ 
larly,  what  was  its  condition  ? — I  cannot 
do  that  , 

Was  it  much  deranged  ? — Not  much. 

Did  the  witness,  while  in  Naples,  see 
Bergami  in  the  same  room  with  her  Royal 
Hi(^ness  .>---1  have  seen  him  in  the  bM- 
room  very  often. 

Who  was  it 'that  assisted  her  Royal 
Highness  in  making  her  toilette? — I  did. 

Kd  the  witness  ever  see  any  other  per¬ 
son  present  while  her  Royal  Highness 
was  making  her  toilette  ?-^Yes ;  Mr 
William  Austin  and  Mr  Bei^mi. 

Was  Bergami  ^courier  at  that  time? — 
He  was. 

Abont  what  age  was  Austin  then  ?— 
About  13  years. 

The  witness  has  said  that  Bergami  was 
present  with  her  Royal  Highness  when  at 
ner  toilette  ;  how  often — once,  twice,  or 
how  ? — Often,  several  times. 

In  what  state  of  dress  was  her  Royal 
Highness  then  ?  little  dressed,  or  much 
dressed,  or  how  ? — Sometimes  she  was 
dressed,  and  sometimes  not. 

Can  the  witness  tell  whether  Bergami 
came  in  for  a  moment  and  went  out  again, 
or  continued  in  ? — He  entered ;  he  went 
in  and  out. 

Does  the  witness  remember  ever  seeing 
Bergami  in  the  passage  of  which  she  has 
made  mention,  at  night  ? — I  do  remem¬ 
ber. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  then  ? 
— In  her  bed-room. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  or 
undressed,  or  how? — Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  undressed. 

Where  was  witness  standing  ? — I  was 
near  her  Royal  Highness's  bed. 


Where  was  Bergami  when  the  witness 
saw  him  ? — I  have  s^  Beirgami  come 
out  of  his  room,  and  come  through  the 


In  what  direction  was  Bergami  mo¬ 
ving  ?  towards  the  Princess’s  room,  or 
how  ? — He  was  going  towards  the  room 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  was  the  state  of  Bernini’s  dress 
when  the  witness  saw  him  r — He  wu 
not  drened. 

When  the  witness  said  he  was  not 
dressed,  what  did  she  mean  ?  what  had 
he  on  ? — He  was  not  dressed  at  alL — (A 

What  was  there  on  his  feet  ? — Slipi- 
pers. 

Did  the  witness  observe  whetiier  he 
had  any  stockings  on  — I  saw  no  stock¬ 
ing 

Had  he  any  thing  on  but  his  shirt 
No  more. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  Princess 
was  undressed ;  had  she  got  into  bed  or 
not  ? — She  was  not  in  bed. 

When  the  witness  saw  Bergami  in  the 
manner  she  has  described,  what  did  wit¬ 
ness  do  ? — I  ran  away ;  I  escaped  by  a 
little  door  near  me  out  of  tHe  apartmmt 
of  the  Princess. 

^'Phis  answer  having  excited  some  irr- 
prise  or  doubt,  the  question  was  read  by 
Mr  Gurney,  and  put  again  by  the  inter¬ 
preter,  when  precisely  the  same  answer 
wa^iyen.]3 

The  witness  has  stated  the  state  of  the 
small  travelling-bed  the  first  night  after 
the  Princess's  arrival ;  what  was  its  state 
the  subsequent  nights  ? — I  made  n  oob- 
servation  with  regard  to  it. 

Will  the  witness  tell  the  appearance  of 
the  large  travelling-bed ;  whether  two  or 
one  appeared  to  have  slept  in  it  ? — IVfore 
than  one  person  appeared  to  have  slept 
in  it. 

How  was  it  on  subsequent  nights ;  as 
if  one,  or  more  than  one  had  slept  in  it  ? 
— I  have  always  seen  it  the  same  thing 
{rneme  chose)  at  Naples. 

Does  the  witness  remember  a  masked 
ball  given  by  Murat  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — I  have ;  I  do. 

Where  was  the  place  ?— In  a  house 
near  the  sea. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  drem 
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herself  for  the  ball  ? — In  a  room  of  ^e 
house  where  the  ball  was. 

At  the  same  house  ? — It  was. 

What  diaracter  did  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  first  appear  in  ? — In  the  character  of 
a  country  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples. 

Whose  business  was  it  to  assist  her 
Royal  Hi^mess  in  putting  on  the  dress 
of  that  character  ? — Mine. 

Did  you  go  to  that  house  ? — I  did. 

Did  Bergami  go  P — He  also  went. 

When  did  Bergami  go  ? — He  went  with 
me  at  the  same  time. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  her¬ 
self  in  the  character  of  a  Neapolitan  pea¬ 
sant,  who  assisted  her  P — Me. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness  re¬ 
main  in  that  character  p — About  an  hour. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  return  for  the 
purpose  of  chandng  her  dress  P — Yes. 

What  dress  md  she  take  the  second 
time  P — That  of  the  Grenius  of  Histoir. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  change  her 
dress  entirely  for  that  purpose  P — Yes. 

Did  witness  assist  in  changing  the 
dress  P — No. 

Who  assisted  in  changing  her  Royal 
Highness’s  dress  P  i 

Mr  Williams. — Does  the  witness  know 
of  her  own  knowledge  p — Bergami  went 
into  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness ; 
into  the  room  where  the  toilette  was. 

Where  did  you  go  P — I  stood  in  the 
ante- room. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  go  with  her  Royal 
Highness  to  the  toilette  P — I  saw  Berga- 
roi  enter  the  room. 

How  long  did  Bergami  remain  P — I 
cannot  remember  precisely. 

About  how  long  P — About  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour. 

Did  the  Princess  come  out  alone,  or 
did  any  person  come  with  her  p — Berga¬ 
mi  came  out  first,  and  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  came  out  after. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  Highness 
did  Bergami  come  outP — /  very  little 
time. 

How  long  P  1, 2, 3,  4,  or  5  minutes  P — 
Two  or  three  minut^. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  the  hall 
in  this  character  p — She  went  down  stairs 
to  go  to  the  ball  in  the  same  character. 

How  long  was  she  absent  P — About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


At  the  end  of  that  period  did  she  come 
back  again  to  the  room  p — She  returned 
into  the  ante-room. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the  manner 
in  which  her  Royal  Highness  was  dressed 
in  this  character  P — Her  arms  were  bare, 
her  breast  bare,  and  the  drapery  was  as 
is  usual  in  the  character. 

Were  the  arms  entirely  bare,  or  how  ? 
— I  did  not  observe  whether  they  were 
completely  naked. 

rSnehad  seen  Bei^mi  and  the  Princess 
walking  on  the  terrace  arm-in-arm.  At 
the  theatre  of  St  Carlos  they  appeared, 
she  in  a  red  cloak,  and  he  in  a  red  domi¬ 
no,  with  a  large  hat.  On  going  into  the 
pit  they  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
masks,  who  hissed  violently. ,  The  dress 
of  the  Princess  was  monstrous.]] 

Was  the  door  between  your  room  and 
that  of  the  Princess  open  or  shut  at  eight  ? 
— Shut. 

Was  it  locked  or  only  shutp — The 
Princess  turned  the  key  inside. 

Was  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  situated 
on  the  other  side  P — It  was.  , 

In  the  morning  who  let  you  into  the 
Princess’s  room  P — The  Princess  herself 
called  me  firom  her  room. 

Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  whether  it  had  been  slept  in  or  not  P 
— More  often  {plus  souvent)  it  had  not 
been  slept  in. 

Mr  BaouGHAM  complained  that  the 
witness  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  and  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  impossible  either  to 
hear  or  to  understand  her. 

What  do  you  mean  by  pita  souvent  ?— 
Ordinarily,  generally,  incommon. 

You  said  that  after  you  were  in  your 
bed-room  the  Princess  locked  the  door  on 
the  other  side.  I  want  to  know  whether 
after  this  you  heard  any  noise  as  of  a  door 
openingp — I  have  sometimes  heard  anoise 
of  a  door  opening  toward  the  side  of  the 
Princess,  hut  did  not  know  if  it  were  the 
door  of  her  room. 

Was  there  any  other  door  that  you  re¬ 
collect  in  that  direction  excepting  the  door 
of  the  Princess’s  room,  or  of  Bergami’sP — 
There  was  a  third  door,  leading  into  the 
dressing-room  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  that  the  room  you  described  as 
being  the  room  between  the  bed- room  of 
the  Princess  and  that  of  Bergami  P — Tlie 
room  was  between  the  two  rooms ;  there 
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was  a  third  door,  which  was  the  room  At  tha  time  you  >hsd  this  conrersation, 
where  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  her-  did  the  Princess  tell  you  who  Countess 
self.  .  Old!  was  ? — She  only  told  me  that  she 

After  you  heard  the  door  open,  did  you  was  a  noble  lady, 
hear  any  noise  in  the  Princess’s  room  du-  Did  you  know  what  relation  the  Count¬ 

ring  the  remainder  of  the  night,  or  was  ess  of  Oldi  was  to  Bergami  ? — She  was  the 
all  quiet  ? — All  was  quiet.  sister  of  BergamL 

[[During  the  stay  at  Naples,  thebeha-  How  soon  did  you  know  that?— Two 
viour  of  the  Princess  to  Bergami  continu-  months  after  her  arriTsL 
cd  very  familiar ;  he  alone  of  all  the  ser-  Did  her  Royal  Highness  give  any  other 
vants  entered  her  room  without  knocking,  description  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  but  sav- 
The  Princess  was  accompanied  to  Rome  ing  that  she  was  une  dame  noble  ? — She 
by  no  English  except  Dr  Holland  and  only  said  that  people  said  she  was  pretty 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  Lady  Char-  handsome. 

lotte  went  away  at  L^horn,  and  at  Gre-  Atler  this  conversation  did  you  see  Ma- 
noa  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Hounam.  dame  Oldi  when  she  came  into  the  ser- 
At  Genoa  the  bras  of  the  Princess  and  vice  ?— I  did. 

Bergami  were  only  separated  by  a  room  Do  you  know  whether  she  could  qpeak 
containing  luggage.]]  French  ?— Not  at  all.  ,j 

Do  you  know  Bergami’s  mother?—  Could  her  Royal  Highness  speak  Ita- 
Yes.  lian  ? — Very  little. 

How  did  they  call  her? — They  called  Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
liei^onna.  language  of  Countess  Oldi  so  as  to  be  able 

TTie  interpreter  said  that  this  was  an  to  know  whether  she  was  a  woman  of  dis- 
Italian  word  signifying  grandmother.  tinction  ? — I  always  observed  that  she 
Did  she  continue  to  reside  while  the  spoke  very  vulgar  Italian.  , 

Princess  was  at  Genoa?— Yes.  Did  you  evpr  see  any  of  hdr  writing ? 

Was  there  a  little  child,  the  daughter  Mr  WiLL^iaxs.  objected:  the  questiop 
of  Bergami  ?— Yes.  could  not  be  put  if  any  inference  were  to 

What  was  her  name,  and  how  old  was  be  drawn  as  to  the  style  of  Countess  Oldi. 
she  ? — She  was  called  Victorine,  and  was  Mr  B&oucham. — This  is  the  ^t  time 

about  two  or  three  years  old.  a  woman  has  been  asked  to  criticise  the 

[[At  the  Villa  Villani  she  observed  Rer-  style  of  another  woman  in  a  language 

Sami  one  morning  looking  out  of  a  win-  which  is  not  her  own. 
ow  in  the  blue  silk  gown  which  the  The  Solicitob-Genkeal.— Perhaps 
Princess  usually  wore.^  the  answer  may  be,  that  she  could  not 

How  long  did  Lady  C.  Campbell  con-  write.  (**  GJo  on,  go  on.*') 
tinue  at  Milan  with  her  Royal  Highness?  The  Loan  Chancellob.— You  may 
— I  believe  near  a  month.  ask  whether  she  could  read  and  write. 

When  Lady  C.  Campbell  went  away,  (“  Go  on.”) 
was  there  any  English  lady  left  in  the  Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
suite  of  the  Princess? — No.  manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi?  in  your 

Did  any  other  lady  come  into  the  si-  judgment  were  they  the  manners  of  a  lady 
tuation  or  lady  of  honour  ?— Y  es.  of  distinction  or  not?  ("  Cries  of  No,  no,*’ 

How  soon  after  Lady  C.  Campbell  luul  interrimted  the  reply  of  the  witness.) 
gone  away  ? — Two  days  after.  Mr  Bbouoham. — ^We  make  no  olgec- 

Who  was  that  person  ? — The  Countess  tion  to  the  question :  we  beg  that  the 
Oldi.  opinion  of  this  Swiss  chambermaid  on 

Before  she  came  into  the  service  of  the  the  manners  of  ladies  of  disdnetion  may 
Princess,  had  you  any  conversation  with  he  put  down  and  registered, 
her  Royal  Highness  on  the  subject,  or  did  The  Loan  Chancellob.— Then,  if 
she  say  any  thing  to  you  on  the  subject  ?  there  be  no  objection,  why  do  you  not  go 
— She  told  me  the  Countess  Oldi  wished  on  ? 

to  come  into  her  service  as  damedhonneur.  Did  you  observe  if  the  manners  of  the 

and  her  Royal  Highness  wished  to  take  Countess  Oldi  were  those  of  a  gentlewo- 
Coun teas  Oldi  into  her  service.  man,  or  not? 
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The  interpreter  said  that  he  oould  not 
put  this' question,  as  there  was -no  word 
Ibr  ^ntlewoman  in  the  French  language. 
(Tlus  obaerration  occasioned  much  Uiu^- 
ter^ 

IMd  Tou  make  any  obserrations  on  the 
manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  William  Burrell  being  with  her 
Royal  Highness  at  Milan  ? — I  do. 

How  long  did  he  remain  with  her  ? — 
Not  very  long ;  I  do  not  remember  pre¬ 
cisely. 

Can  you  tell  about  the  time? — A  month, 
mdre'  or  less. 

■  *  When  Mr  W.  Burrell  went  away,  did 
any  other  English  gentleman  come  into 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — No. 

When  did  Dr  Holland  quit :  at  what 
place? — At  Venice. 

After  Mr  W.  Burrell  left  the  house  of 
the  Princess,  did  any  alteration'toke  place 
— did  you  observe  any  change  in  the 
house  ? — There  was  more  freedom,  more 
liberty  in  the  house. 

^Teu  lu  in  particular  what  you  allude 
to— what  you  observed  ? — lliey  played  in 
the  saloon,  her  Royal  Highness  and  the 
tervahts,  every  evening. 

'  Can  you  tell  us  what  game,  and  how  ? 
—Different  games— different  plays — dif¬ 
ferent  frolics. 

Mention  any  ? — Blind-man's  Buff. 

Did  the  Princess  play? — She  played 
sometimes. 

QAt  the  Villa  Villani  the  bed-room  of 
the  Princess  opened  into  a  large  and  dark 
ante-room.^ 

‘  Describe  the  situation  of  Bergami’s 
room? — The  sleeping-room  of  Bergumi 
communicated  with  the  same  ante-room. 

With  the  first  room  you  have  mention¬ 
ed  Yes. 

Besides  this,  was  there  any  other  com¬ 
munication  with  Berganii’s  room  and  any 
other  place  ? — Y  es. 

With  what  place  ? — With  the  sleeping- 
room  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  was  there  between  her  Royal 
Highness’s  betl-room  and  that  of  Ber- 
gami  ? — A  small  very  narrow  cabinet. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  cabinet? 
—I  never  saw  any  body. 

When  the  door  that  ojxined  on  the  dark 
ante-room  was  closed,  could  any  body  go 


into  BergamPs  room  exeept  through  the 
amall  cabinet  ?— I  never  saw  any  <Hie. 

Was  there  any  other  way  to  the  bed¬ 
room  of  Bergami,  when  me  dow  that 
opened  on  the  dark  ante-room  was  dosed, 
except  through  the  little  cabinet  ? — never 
saw  any  other  wayy 

Who  used  to  go  with  the  Princess  to 
her  bed-room  ? — When  I  was  with  her 
in  the  sleeping-room,  only  Bergami  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  it. 

'i^en  Bergami  had,  as  you  say,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Princess  to  her  bed-room, 
did  he  remain  there ;  or,  when  he  went 
away,  which  way  did  he  go  ? — He  did  not 
stop  long ;  sometimes  he  passed  through 
the  rooms  I  have  already  described,  and 
sometimes  went  out  by  the  door  of  the 
little  cabinet. 

Did  the  Princess  accompany  you  when 
you  withdrew  ? — Often. 

When  you  say  she  accompanied  you, 
how  far  do  you  mean  she  went  ? — As  frur 
as  to  the  last  door. 

Was  any  thing  done  by  her  Royal 
Highness  with  that  door  when  you  re¬ 
tire? — The  Princess  locked  it  with  a 
key. 

Do  you  remember  the  little  Victorine 
dtiring  your  first  residence  at  Villa  d'- 
Este  ? — Yes. 

How  did  she  address  the  Princess  ?— 
She  called  her  mamma. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  ever  hap¬ 
pened  that  she  addressed  the  Princess  in 
that  manner  before  you  went  to  the  ViUa 
d’Este  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

[[At  Messina,  the  bed-rooms  of  Bergami 
and  the  Princess  were  separated  by  that 
of  the  Countess  01di.[] 

What  room  was  next  to  Bergami’s  ?— 
My  own  room. 

Did  you  assist  the  Princess  to  her  bed  ? 
— Yes,  I  did  sometimes.  ^ 

To  do  so,  bad  you  to  pass  through  Ber¬ 
gami’s  room.> — Yes,  I  had. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  in  bed?— Some¬ 
times  I  did. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  call  you  up  in 
the  morning?  —  Yes,  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  Bergami  did. 

How  did  she  come  to  call  you? — 
Through  Bergami's  door. 

Did  she  open  that  door? — Yes. 

In  what  state  was  she  as  to  dress  when 
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ahe  to  came  ? — In  the  tame  doak  I  have 
already  described. 

Was  she  in  her  night-dress  ?— Tea, 
she  was. 

Was  BergKi'hi  then  in  his  room  ? — Yes, 
Bometimos  be  was,  and  sometimes  he  was 
not. 

When  Bergami  opened  his  door  at  any 
time,  did  you  see  the  ioor  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess's  room  omn  or  shut? — I  saw  it,  I 
think,  generally  open. 

Have  you  made  any  remark  about  her 
expression  to  Bergami  at  any  time? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

What  was  it  ?  what  did  you  remark  ? — 
Sometimes  she  called  him  Chevalier  man 
cwur,  sometimes  her  dear  fHend.  That 
was  what  I  remarked. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  on  board  the 
Clorinde? — I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  during 
that  voyage  to  have  particularly  seen  Ber¬ 
gami  in  the  Princess's  cabin  r — I  do ;  I 
recollect  once. 

Where  was  the  Princess  at  the  time 
^ou  saw  Bergami  in  her  cabin  p— >She  was 
in  her  cabin  also. 

How  was  she  situated  there  P  was  she 
sitting  up  or  in  bed  P — In  bed. 

Was  it  in  the  day  or  in  the  night 
time  P — It  was  in  the  day. 

How  was  the  Princess  lying  in  the 
bed  P — She  had  just  laid  down. 

Where  was  l^rgamip — He  was  on  a 
bed  in  the  cabin,  near  the  Princess's. 

How  long  was  he  there  P — I  think,  as 
well  as  1  recollect,  he  was  there  half  an 
hour. 

Was  he  sitting  up  or  lying  down  in 
the  bed  P — I  think  lying  down. 

[[At  Syracuse,  the  bed-rooms  of  the  par¬ 
ties  communicated  by  a  small  stair-cawe, 
and  Demont  heard  the  Princess  some¬ 
times  locking  the  door  of  the  stair-case. 
At  Catania,  Bergami's  bed-room  was  at 
first  considerably  distant  fVom  hers ;  but 
after  an  illness  he  was  removed  to  that  of 
the  Countess  Oldi,  which  was  eontiguaus.1 

Do  vou  remember  her,  during  this  ill¬ 
ness  of  Bemami,  going  to  bed  one  night 
before  you  r — I  do. 

When  was  that  P — The  Princess  went 
to  bed  before  me,  I  recollect,  one  night, 
when  I  was  at  supper. 

During  the  night  that  the  Princess 

TOI..  nil.  PART  II. 


went  to  bed  while  you  were  at  supper, 
did  you  make  any  particular  observation  P 
— No :  but  I  did  in  the  morning. 

What  morning  P — Either  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  or  the  morning  after  that. 

What  did  you  then  seep— I  saw  the 
Princess  come  out  of  the  Countess  of  01- 
di’s  room,  and  enter  her  own  bed-room. 

At  what  hour  in  the  morning  was  thatf 
—I  think  about  10  o'clock. 

Had  the  Princess  any  thing  in  her 
hand,  or  under  her  arm,  at  the  time  P— 
Yes,  she  had. 

^^atP — The  pillow  or  cushion  which 
she  always  slept  upon. 

How  was  tne  Princess  dressed  P — She 
was  not  dressed  then ;  she  was  in  her 
night-dress,  after  being  undressed. 

At  the  time  the  Princess  came  out  of 
the  room,  in  the  way  you  have  described, 
with  the  pillow,  did  the  Princess  see  youP 
— The  Princess  looked  at  me. 

When  the  Princess  looked  at  you,  what 
observation  did  you  make  as  to  what  she 
didp  what  did  she  doP — She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me.  She  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

What  did  she  then  do  P — She  went  on 
to  her  own  room. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  P — ^No. 

QAt  Catania,  the  Princess  was  painted 
as  a  Turkish  woman,  and  al?o  as  a  peni¬ 
tent  Magdalen,  with  her  breast  open. 
This  last  picture  Demont  once  saw  in 
the  possession  of  Bergami.  He  was  also 
painted  as  a  Turk,  and  the  Princess  as¬ 
sisted  in  arranging  a  turban  for  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Demont  afterwards  saw  it  in  a 
box  belonging  to  the  Princess. 

On  the  voyage  to  Tunis,  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Bey  there,  and  at  Utica,  the  bed¬ 
rooms  of  the  two  parties  were  always 
near  to  each  other,  and  with  an  easy 
communication.[3 

Can  you  say  where  Bergami  slept  at 
Utica  P — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you,  in  the  morning,  at  Utica,  be¬ 
fore  the  Princess  had  left  her  bed-room, 
see  Bergami  P — ^Yes. 

Was  it  before  the  Princess  was  up,  or 
not  P — Before  she  was  up. 

What  did  you  see  Bergami  do  P — Ber- 
pimi  passed  through  our  room,  and  went 
into  the  room  of  the  Princess.  » 

How  long  did  he  remain  there  P— I  do 
not  remember. 
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Did  yon  afWwards  go  into  the  room  f 
—I  only  went  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door:  the  Princess  asked  me  for  some¬ 
thing. 

you  see  if  the  Princess  was  still  in 
bed  ? — I  saw  that  the  Princess  was  still 
in  bed. 

Was  Bergami  still  in  the  room  ? — Ber- 
gami  was  still  in  the  room. 

(]|From  Tunis  they  went  to  St  Jean 
(f  Acre,  and  thence  to  Aun,  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.]] 

Did  you  sleep  in  any  house  at  Aun,  or 
did  you  encamp? — We  slept  in  tents. 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  a  tent  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  a  single  or  a  double  tent  ? — As 
far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  double. 

Was  there  any  bed  under  that  tent  - 

There  were  two. 

Did  you  attend  to  undress  her  Royal 
Highness? — Yes. 

Where  was  Bergami  ? — He  was  lying 
on  one  of  the  beds. 

Did  you,  at  the  time  of  which  you 
■peak,  leave  the  Queen  undressed  or  up  ? 
—I  left  her  undressed,  in  the  bed. 

Was  Bergami  dressed,  undressed,  or 
partly  undressed  ? — He  was  dressed,  but 
he  had  no  coat  on. 

IMd  ^ou  retire,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
usual  time? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  day,  during  the 
time  you  were  at  Jerusalem,  seeing  Ber¬ 
gami  in  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness? 
—Yes. 

Where  was  he?  was  it  in  the  bed¬ 
room  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  enter¬ 
ed  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness 
while  I  was  there,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  bed  in  a  ludicrous  or  jesting  way. 

Was  her  Royal  Highn^  in  the  room 
at  the  time? — Yes. 

Did  he  remain  on  the  bed  ? — Not  long. 

During  the  day-time,  while  you  were 
at  Jerusalem,  did  you  see  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami  in  the  gallery  you 
have  described  ? — I  sometimes  saw  them 
in  the  morning  in  the  gallery. 

Was  Bergami  there? — Yes. 

What  was  he  doing  ? — They  spoke  to¬ 
gether. 

Describe  what  you  saw  them  doing, 
during  the  time  you  were  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  gallery. — I  recollect  nothing  but 
to  see  them  talking  together. 

You  have  told  us  that  Bergami  slept 


in  the  dining-room  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  that  her  Royal  Highness  slept  in  the 
cabin  till  you  arrived  at  Ja&:  where 
did  she  sleep  afterwards  ?-7<)n  the  deiA. 

Was  there  a  tent  there  f — Yes. 

What  was  in  the  tent? — Two  small 
beds. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  in  one 
of  those  beds? — Yes. 

Did  you  assist  in  undressing  her?— 
No- 

Who  did  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  other  bed  ? 
— M.  Bergami. 

Did  that  continue  during  the  whole 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  her  Royal  Highness 
bathing  on  board  ? — Yes. 

Did  she  bathe  more  than  once  ? — I  only 
recollect  once. 

Who  attended  her  ? — Beigami. 

Did  they  both  come  up  together  after¬ 
wards,  or  did  Bergami  come  up  first  ? — 
Bergami  came  to  call  me  on  the  deck  to 
go  and  dress  her  Royal  Highness. 

At  the  time  you  wei^  so  called  by  Ber- 

Kmi  to  dress  ner  Royal  Highness,  how 
ng  had  they  been  together  ?— Nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Who  assisted  in  getting  the  water  for 
the  bath  ? — I  saw  Theodore  Majocci  at 
the  door  with  a  pail  of  water  in  his  hand. 

[] After  returning  to  Italy,  they  went  to 
the  Villa  d’Este,  where  the  household 
contained  the  mother  of  Bergami,  his  sis¬ 
ter  Faustine,  and  his  brother  Lewis.]] 
You  have  told  us  before  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Bergami  was  called  "Nonna;” 
how  was  she  called  after  your  return  to 
the  Villa  d’Este  ? — She  was  called  Don¬ 
na  Livia. 

Do  you  remember  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Lewis  Bergami  act 
any  thing  on  that  theatre  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  play  any  thing 
on  that  theatre  with  her  Royal  Highness? 
— Yes ;  he  danced,  dressed  like  Harle¬ 
quin,  and  her  Royal  Highness  dressed 
like  Columbine. — [A  laugh.) 

Do  you  remember  a  black  silk  cravat 
worn  by  Bergami? — Generally  he  wore 
in  the  morning  a  black  silk  cravat. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  that  cravat 
any  wnere  else  ?— Yes,  in  her  Royal 
Highness’s  room. 
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Wm  that  once,  twice,  or  sevsral  times  ? 
— Several  times. 

Do  you  remember  the  slippers  of  Bor- 
gami  ? — I  saw  them  once. 

What  kind  were  they  ? — White  slip¬ 
pers. 

Did  you  observe  them  any  where  else  ? 
—Yes,  sometimes  in  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness's  room. 

A  Peer.— What  room  ? — Her  Royal 
Hmhness's  bed-room. 

rAt  La  Barona,  where  Bergami  had  a 
villa  and  estate,  ^ey  spent  two  months, 
daring  which  the  two  rooms  were  sepa¬ 
rated  only  by  a  ealnnet.  Here  balls  were 
given,  attended  by  people  of  lew  condi¬ 
tion.  Witness  mentioned  something  of 
an  indecent  story  told  by  Bergami  of 
what  had  passed  at  one  of  these  balls ; 
but  as  she  declined  entering  into  parti- 
eulars,  the  whole  was  struck  out  of  the 
minutes. 

On  the  road  to  Germany,  Bergami 
went  forward  to  his  trunk  for  passports, 
and  did  not  return  that  night.1 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  in,  and  what  arrangements 
were  made  on  this  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Who  went  to  bed  in  the  same  chamber 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Myself. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  wd  ? — It 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

What  time  did  her  Royal  Highness  go 
to  bed  ? — At  the  same  time. 

In  the  same  room  ? — Yes. 

Did  Bergami  return  from  Inspruck 
that  night  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  how  long  after 
you  had  gone  to  bed  ? — I  don't  recollect 
precisely,  because  I  had  already  fallen 
asleep. 

Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  or  in 
another  bed  ? — No,  there  was  a  small  bed 
laid  on  the  floor  for  me. 

After  Bergami  returned,  did  her  Royal 
Highness  give  you  any  orders  what  to  do  ? 
— Her  Royal  Highness  told  me  I  might 
take  up  my  bed  and  go. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  before  those  or¬ 
ders  were  given  ? — Y es,  Mr  Bei^mi  came 
in  at  the  same  time  that  the  orders  were 
given. 

Where?  in  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Yes. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  the  orders, 


go  away  fw  the  night  ?—  t  left  the  room 
at  the  same  moment. 

When  you  left  the  room,  had  yon  left 
Bergami  there,  or  was  he  gone  ? — I  can¬ 
not  exactly  say  whether  B^gami  was  in 
the  room,  but  I  believe  he  was. 

QAt  Carlsruhe,  the  witness  observed 
Bergami  with  his  arm  round  the  IVincess, 
and  her  head  resting  on  his  breast.  They 
then  went  to  Vienna,  by  Trieste  into 
Italy,  and  by  difierent  st^es  to  Rome. 
At  Villa  Caprini,  near  Rome,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  took  place.^ 

Had  her  R^al  Hi^ness  a  small  cabi¬ 
net  below  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  sofa  in  that  cabinet?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  on  that  sofa  ? 
—Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  when 
the  Princess  was  ? — ^Yes. 

How  was  he  ?  Was  he  sitting  on  the 
sofa  ? — He  was  lying  down  on  the  sofi. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  then  ? 
What  was  she  doing  ? — She  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  so& 

What  was  she  doing  ?  In  what  position 
was  she? — I  do  not  recollect  wnat  she 
was  doing ;  she  was  sitting  on  the  side 
or  edge  of  the  sofa.  , 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness 
in  pantuoons  ? — Yes,  at  Pesaro. 

Was  Bergami  present  at  that  time  ? — 
I  saw  him  once. 

Tell  us  what  he  said,  or  if  he  said  any 
thing,  or  what  passM  between  them  ? — 
Bergami  said,  “  Your  Royal  Hi^mess 
looks  better  so.” 

Tell  us  the  phrase  he  made  use  of,  as 
far  as  you  reflect? — Bergami  turned 
round,  looking  at  her  Roy^  Highness, 
and  said,  **  O,  how  pretty  you  are }  I  like 
you  much  better  so.” 

At  the  time  when  her  Royal  Highness 
resided  at  Naples,  had  she  any  ehajdain 
as  a  part  of  her  suite  ? — Prayers  were  saiJ 
at  her  house  every  Sunday. 

Was  it  so  at  Villa  Villani,  Villa  d’Este, 
and  at  the  Barona  ? — No. 

IMd  you  ever  see  H  so  after  you  left 
Nwles  ? — Y  cs.  _ 

Until  what  time? — ^THl  we  were  at 
Genoa. 

Was  it  ever  so  at  all  after  you  quitted 
Genoa  ? — Never  after. 
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At  the  time  you  were  first  at  the  Villa 
d’Este,  was  her  Royal  Highness  visited 
I  by  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
Sometimes. 

How  was  it  at  Villa  Villani,  before  you 
went  to  Villa  d’Este? — They  visited  her 
sometimes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ever  say  any 
thing  to  you  about  the  Cassino,  at  Mi¬ 
lan  ? — Yes. 

What  did  she  say  ? — She  said  it  had 
been  put  to  the  vote  whether  she  should 
be  admitted  at  (or  into)  the  Cassino,  at 
Milan. 

Any  thing  further  ? — She  said  it  had 
been  n^atived. 

Cross-examined. — Since  you  have  been 
in  England  have  you  always  gone  by  the 
same  name  of  Louisa  Demont? — No,  I 
had  another  name. 

If  it  be  not  giving  you  too  much  trou¬ 
ble,  will  you  be  so  as  to  tell  me  your 
other  name? — I  took  the  name  of  the 
place  I  come  from,  Colombia. 

Did  you  also  take  a  title,  that  of  Count¬ 
ess  ? — No. 

Were  you  never  called  Coimtess? — I 
was  once  so  called. 

By  once  do  you  mean  one  time  ?-^I 
mean  one  time. 

By  once  do  you  also  mean  by  only  one 
person  ? — I  only  recollect  one  person  to 
have  called  me  Countess. 

Did  that  person  call  you  so  only  once, 
or  frequently  ? — I  only  heard  it  once. 

Where  were  you  living  when  that  per¬ 
son  so  addressed  you  ? — In  Frith-street. 

Do  you  mean  in  Frith-street,  Soho- 
square  ? — Yes. 

Before  that  time  had  you  lived  in  Ox¬ 
ford-street  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  you  live  there  ? — About 
three  months,  as  far  as  I  can  recollects  I 
do  not  know  exactly. 

While  you  lived  there,  did  nobody  call 
you  Countess? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  body  called  me  so  there. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  call¬ 
ed  Countess  Colombia  in  the  house  in  Ox¬ 
ford-street  ?— I  will  not  swear  that ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  pass 
in  the  house  by  the  title  of  the  Countess  ? 
— 1  cannot  tell  what  Mr  Cross,  who  placed 
me  in  the  house,  called  me ;  I  do  not 
know  by  what  title  he  announced  me. 


Will  you  swear  that  while  living  In  the 
house  in  Oxford-street  you  were  not  call¬ 
ed  by  the  title  of  Countess,  not  behind 
your  back,  but  in  your  presence  ? — I  will 
not  swear  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  not  something  new  to  you  to  be 
called  Countess  ? — I  do  not  remember  be¬ 
ing  so  called  in  Oxford-street.  I  remem¬ 
ber  being  called  Countess  in  Frith-street. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  when  you 
lived  in  Oxford-street,  you  did  not  an¬ 
swer  to  the  title  of  Countess  ? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will 
not  swear ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  a  matter  of  no  singularity  to 
you  the  being  called  Countess  ? — (Here 
there  was  a  loud  cry  of  “  Order  I  order  I” 
by  some  Peers.) 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself  at  Na¬ 
ples  ? — In  a  little  ajiartment  above  that 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room? 
— We  ^d  two  rooms ;  in  one  I  slept, 
and  Annette  Triesson  in  the  other. 

During  the  time  you  remained  in  the 
house  did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room  ? 
—Yes. 

And  this  you  will  now  swear  ? — Yes, 
that  I  slept  every  night  in  my  room  alone. 

The  whole  night? — Yes. 

Alone  ? — Yes. 

Every  night,  and  the  whole  of  the 
night,  alone  ? — Yes,  I  slept  alone. 

If  I  recollect  right,  you  said  you  one 
night  saw  Bergami  coming  out  of  his 
room  in  a  state  of  undress  while  you  re¬ 
sided  at  Naples  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  your  arrival  at  Naples 
was  this  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

You  need  not  be  particular  as  to  a 
night  or  two  ? — I  cannot  say  precisely. 

I  do  not  desire  you  to  say  precisely ; 
say  within  a  few  nights,  as  near  as  you 
can  ? — We  were  four  months  at  Naples, 
and  I  cannot  recollect  precisely. 

I  do  not  ask  you  precisely,  but  to  tell 
me  within  a  week,  more  or  less  ? — I  can¬ 
not  recollect.  We  were  four  months  at 
Naples. 

Was  it  during  the  first  month  ?— I 
cannot  recollect. 

Was  it  dining  the  second  or  the  third 
month  ? — I  again  say  I  cannot  recollect, 
it  is  so  long  since  the  circumstance  took 
place. 
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Was  it  towards  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  your  residence  at  Naples  ? — I  do 
not  reeollect. 

Then  you  have  no  memory  at  all  as  to 
whether  it  happened  at  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  or  the  end  of  your  residence 
at  N^les?  you  have  no  notion  of  the 
time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  what  period 
it  happened. 

^She  acknowledged  that  when  she  made 
her  escape  iVom  the  Princess’s  room,  she 
ran  a  few  steps  towards  fiergami.  At  the 
court  ball  at  Naples,  she  did  not  go  into 
the  room  where  the  company  was,  and 
could  not  say  whether  there  were  any 
others  dressed  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Princess.  When  the  Princess  went  to 
sleep  in  the  tent  at  Aun,  she  merely  threw 
off  an  open  gown,  which  she  wore  on  the 
journey.;] 

Did  you  quit  the  Princess’s  service  of 
yoiu*  own  accord,  or  were  you  discharged  ? 
— I  was  discharged. 

Were  you  not  discharged  for  saying 
something  which  you  afterwards  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  false  P — Yes ;  in  fact  it  was  not 
true. 

I  believe  you  weie  applied  to  for  evi¬ 
dence,  by  some  person  or  other,  very  soon 
after  you  were  discharged  foom  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Princess  ? — Not  very  soon. 

I  don’t  know  what  you  call  soon :  I 
say  within  half  a  year  P — Not  so  soon  as 
six  months.  I  had  been  out  of  her  ser¬ 
vice  nearly  one  year.  It  was  nearly  one 
year  since  I  left  her  service. 

You  say  that  you  were  applied  to,  as  I 
understood,  to  know  what  you  had  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  Princess  P  Is  not  that 
so  P — One  year  after  1  had  left  her  ser¬ 
vice. 

Now,  do  you  mean  to  represent  that 
an  application  was  not  made  to  you  much 
earlier  than  a  year  after  you  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Princess’s  service  P — No. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  you  within  half  a  year 
of  your  quitting  that  service  P — No  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  me  earlier  than  one 
year  after  I  quitted  the  service. 

Will  you  swear  it  P — Yes. 

Neither  by  means  of  a  letter,  by  per¬ 
sonal  application,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
manner  P — No-  As  I  know  what  it  is 
about,  may  I  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
matter  P 


Mr  Williams.— First  of  all,  as  I  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  Lordships,  the  witness  must 
give  an  answer  to  my  question,  and  then 
she  may  explain,  if  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Laudesdale  directed  the 
question  to  be  read,  which  being  done, 
he  observed  that  it  had  been  answered. 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  give  her 
explanation,  which  some  of  their  Lord- 
ships  did  not  think  necessary  to  be  inter¬ 
preted. 

Mr  Williams  begged  that  it  might 
be  interpreted  and  taken  down. 

Mr  Beouoham,  to  the  interpreter. — 
Do  you  understand  it  P — Yes. 

Then  translate  it,  and  let  it  be  taken 
down. 

The  Interpreter.— The  witness  says, 
that,  six  months  after  she  left  the  Pnn- 
cess,  she  wrote  to  her  sister  to  say  that 
an  application  had  been  made  to  her,  hut 
that  communication  was  a  double  enten¬ 
dre  between  her  and  her  sister. 

Have  you  never  said  that  the  Princess 
was  surrounded  with  spies  when  she  was 
in  Italy  P — I  don’t  recollect  having  said  it. 

Did  witness  ever  say  it  or  represent  it 
in  any  manner  p — I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  notp — I  will 
not  swear ;  but  I  don’t  recollect. 

Have  you  a  short  memory — a  treache¬ 
rous  memory  p — Not  very  short ;  but  it 
is  so  long  since  the  thing  happened,  that 
I  have  forgotten. 

Do  you  know  Baron  OmptedaP — Yes, 
I  have  known  him. 

You  have  seen  himp — I  have  seen 
him. 

Have  you  spoken  with  hirap — Not 
often. 

You  have  spoken  with  himP — Once, 
at  Villa  Viliam. 

When  he  was  on  a  visit  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  I  dare  say  P — When  he  was  staying 
at  the  Villa  Villani  with  the  Princess,  I 
believe. 

Was  he  often  there  P — I  reoolleet  only 
having  seen  him  that  once  for  some  days. 

Was  there  not  a  complaint  made  by 
the  Princess  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Baron  OmptedaP — Yes,  there  was. 

On  whi^  of  those  occasions  was  it  P— 
As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  when 
Baron  Ompteda  was  at  Villa  Villani. 

Was  the  complaint  about  locks,  or  false 
keys  P— I  reiqembcr  that  the  IMncess 
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nude  a  oomplaint,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
respecting  what 

Why,  you  yourself  say  that  you  took  a 
considerable  share  in  the  business  of  the 
complaint  ?— I  took  none. 

'\^y,  did  YOU  net  write  a  challenge  ? 
—{Lavffhter.) 

TbeSoLiciTOB-GENEEAL. — Haveyou 
any  paper  to  produce  ? 

Mr  W  iLLiaus. — I  am  not  bound  to 
produce  one. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  write  a  letter 
for  Mr  Hounam  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that  I  wrote  a  letter  for  Mr  Hounam,  or 
any  body. 

For  Mr  Hounam  ? — I  don't  recollect. 

Did  he  not  desire  you  to  write  a  letter 
for  him  to  Baron  Ompteda  ? — I  recollect 
nothing  about  it. 

Is  that  your  writing?  (exhibiting  a 
letter  to  the  witness,  whiem  was  after¬ 
wards  handed  to  the  interpreter^  Did 
you  write  it  ?— -It  is  not  exactly  like  my 
writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  or 
not? — It  is  not  exactly  like  my  hand¬ 
writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  be  your  band¬ 
writing  ? — I  do  not  recollect  naving  writ¬ 
ten  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  exacUy  like 
my  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing, 
ay  or  no  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
my  band-writing.  I  don’t  recollect  ha¬ 
ving  written  it. 

The  Loan  Chancellor.— If  will  af¬ 
terwards  be  a  question,  with  a  view  to  its 
.ndmissibility  as  evidence,  whether  only  a 
part  or  the  whole  sliould  have  been  shewn 
to  her.  Interpreter,  tell  her  that  she  is 
not  asked  whether  she  knows  it  to  be  her 
handwriting,  but  whether  she  believes  it 
to  be  so. 

'The  interi^ter  having  obeyed  this  in¬ 
struction,  the  witness  answered — 

I  cannot  say  that  it  is  mine ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  say  positively  that  it  is  not  my  hand¬ 
writing  ;  but  I  do  not  think,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is. 

When  I  held  the  paper  before  you,  was 
it  near  enough  for  you  to  see  the  writing  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  near 
enough.  1  have  seen  the  writing,  but  not 
distinguished  what  the  writing  was. 

I  ask  you  this,  was  it  not,  vmen  in  my 
hand,  pear  enough  for  you  to  see  dit 


writing,  and  the  character  of  the  writing  ? 
— I  have  mwely  half  seen  die  character. 

Do  you  now  see  distinedy  the  line  and 
a  half  before  you  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  see  it  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  see  it  distinctly  ?— Yes. 

Is  it  your  handwriting?  It  does  not 
seem  exaedy  my  writing. 

Do  you  faiweve  it  to  ^  so,  or  not  ?-*I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  my  writing,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  hand 
which  I  do  write.  (A  lavgh.) 

The  question  was  repeated  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  answered,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
my  writing,  b^xiae  it  is  not  exaedy  as  I 
write. 

Was  it  not  in  the  month  of  November 
1S17  that  you  quitted  the  service  of  the 
Princess  ?— Y  es. 

Of  course,  at  that  time,  you  knew  all 
respecting  the  Queen  which  you  have  de- 
po^  to  for  two  days  back  ?— (No  answer 
was  returned.) 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  know  all  that 
you  have  been  deposing  to  here  ?— Yes. 

Since  the  dme  you  have  quitted,  or 
were  discharged  d’om,  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  have  you  never  described  the 
duoacter  of  the  Princess  as  very  exed- 
lent  ?— I  do  not  recdlect.  ( Jir  ne  me  rap^ 
pelle  p(U‘) 

Wdl  you  swear  that  ^ou  never  said  to 
your  sister,  you  would  give  half  your  life, 
if  she  could  read  your  heart,  you  would 
give  half  your  life  for  her  ?— I  may  have 
said  that,  but  I  do  not  recoUect.  (Je  ne 
me  rappelle  pat.) 

Do  you  not  recollect  having  said  or  re¬ 
presented,  that  the  Queen,  if  she  could 
read  your  heart,  would  be  convinced  of 
the  infinite  respect,  the  unlinuted  attach¬ 
ment,  and  the  perfect  rifection,  you  en¬ 
tertained  for  her  ? 

(This  question  was  lead  by  Mr  Gur¬ 
ney,  and  put  by  the  in'erpreter  in  de¬ 
tached  portions.) 

I  recollect  to  have  written  several 
times  to  my  sister,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  contents. 

That  is  not  an  answer ;  did  you  never 
write  to  your  sister  to  that  efi^t,  with¬ 
out  pledging  yourself  to  the  precise 
words  ? — I  have  written  to  my  sister. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  wrote 
to  your  sister  to  that  ^eot? — I  wrote 
once  on  a  journey  to  Count  SchiavanL 
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The  qneition  I  put  is,  did  joa  write 
to  your  cuter  to  the  effect  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ? — I  wrote  ceveral  times  to  mj 
sicter. 

Did  you  never  write  to  your  sicter  to 
the  effect  I  have  described,  since  you 
were  discharged  ? — I  have  written  seve¬ 
ral  times  to  my  sister,  and  I  know  I  have 
spoken  of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  1  do 
not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Did  you  write  to  the  same  effect  or 
sense  ?— It  was  in  the  same  sense. 

You  wrote  in  the  same  meaning? — 
Yes,  the  same  meaning. 

The  expressions  I  have  used  may  have 
been  those  you  wrote  ? — If  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  expressions  for  that. 

No,  to  that  effect  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Words  of 
the  same  sense  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
the  words,  “  O  Grod,  if  she  could  but 
read  my  heart  ?" — I  may  have  used 
the  expressions;  but  at  that  time  I 
was  m\ich  attached  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness. 

It  was  some  time  after  you  were  dis¬ 
charged  ? — It  was  not  very  long. 

Have  you  not  written,  that  in  the  cir¬ 
cles  in  which  you  had  b^n  you  spoke  of 
her  great  qualities,  her  rare  talents,  her 
mildness,  patience,  charities,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  perfections  she  possess^  in 
so  eminent  a  aegrce  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
{Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas)  the  use  of  those 
expressions  ;  I  8]^ke  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  conducted  herself  towards 


And  these  words — **  and  one  who  is 
worthy  of  being  happy  }"—Je  ne  me  rap¬ 
pel/e  pas — I  do  not  remember  the  expres- 
aons. 

Did  you  use  expressions  to  that  efiect? 
— I  have  written  to  my  sister  seven 
times  to  that  efiwt — to  that  sense. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
the  very  words  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whe¬ 
ther  I  used  the  words  exactly. 

You  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not 
used  them  ? — No,  nor  that  I  have ;  but 
I  have  used  words  of  that  sense. 

You  kept  a  Journal  ? — For  what 

You  kept  a  Journal  generally  ? — Yes. 

While  you  were  in  the  service  of 
Princess  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  write,  Yon  cannot  think 
what  noise  my  litde  Journal  has  made  ?** 
— I  wrote  several  times  to  my  sister,  but 
I  cannot  recollect  what. 

Did  you  use  the  words  the  interpreter 
has  stated,  or  words  to  that  effect? — Je 
ne  me  rappeUe  pas. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
the  words  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  did  not. 

Did  you  write,  “  It  (the  Journal)  has 
been  snatched,-  if  I  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  arrache  ?" — Je  ne  me  rappelle  pa^— 
I  cannot  recollect  exactly  the  expression 
to  my  sister. 

Did  you  write,  "  Every  one  reads  it ; 
Madame  Paulissi  asked  to  take  it  to  Lau¬ 
sanne  for  some  English  there  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  it  immediately.”  Did  you  use 
these  expressions  to  your  sister  ? — tell 
you  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect 
what  I  have  written  to  my  sister. 

Did  you  write  to  that  effect  ? — Je  ne 
puis  pas  me  rappeller — I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect. 

Will  you  swear  that  yon  did  not  write 
to  that  effect  in  the  journal  ? — I  cannot 
swear  to  that  of  which  I  am  not  sure. 

Who  is  Madame  Paulixri  ? — A  Swisa 
lady. 

You  know  her  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  shew  the  journal  to  her  ?-— I 
do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  my  return. 

I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Has  she  seen 
it  ? — She  has  seen  it,  but  I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  whether  it  was  before  or  after  I  re¬ 
turned. 

Did  you  write,  I  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  at  it,”  meaning  so  numy  seeing  the 


Have  you  not  used  the  very  expres¬ 
sions  which  the  interpreter  has  this 
moment  put  to  you  ? — Je  ne  me  rappelle 
— I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions ; 
but  I  wrote  in  the  same  sense. 

You  will  not  swear  that  you  did  not 
use  the  very  expressions? — I  will  not 
swear  that  I  made  use  of  the  expressions, 
or  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  tnem. 

You  swear  that  you  used  words  in  that 
sense? — Yes. 

Did  you  write  words  to  this  effect 
How  ot^ten  have  I  seen  my  hearers  affect¬ 
ed,  and  heard  them  say  that  the  world 
-  was  unjust  to  cause  so  much  unhappi¬ 
ness  to  one  who  deserved  it  so  little  r — 
Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas — 1  don’t  recollect 
to  have  used  the  expressions. 
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Journml,  “  for  you  know  I  lay  in  it  a  great 
deal  of  the  beat  and  moat  amiable  Prin¬ 
cess  in  the  world.” 

The  interpreter,  in  putting  this  ques¬ 
tion,  used  the  word  maitresse  (mistress) 
for  Princess. 

Mr  Brougham. — The  word  maitresse 
is  not  the  translation.  No  reason  has  been 
assigned  why  the  word  Princess  should 
not  be  used. 

Mr  Williams  read  further  as  expres¬ 
sions  used  by  the  witness  in  writing  to 
her  sister  of  the  Journal  she  had  written 
— “  I  say  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
and  most  amiable  Princess  in  the  world ; 
all  the  traits  of  sensibility  and  generosity 
she  has  shewn,  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  received,  applauded,  and  che¬ 
rished,  in  all  the  places  where  we  have 
visited.”  Did  you  write  to  that  effect  ? — 
I  told  you  that  I  wrote  very  often  to  my 
sister,  and  spoke  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Ay,  and  to  that  effect.^— Je  ne  me 
rappelle  pas—1  do  not  recollect  whether 
I  wrote  m  the  sense  of  the  last  expres¬ 
sions. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write 
to  that  effect  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  I 
did  not  use  the  expressions,  because  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Again,  '•  You  know  when  the  Princess 
is  the  subject  1  am  not  barren,  conse¬ 
quently  my  journals  at  Venice  are  full  of 
the  effusions  of  my.heart ;  ray  great  de¬ 
sire  always  was  that  the  Princess  should 
really  appear  what  she  is.  and  that 
full  justice  should  be  rendered  to  her." 
Did  you  use  these  words  ?— ne  me  rap~ 
pelle  pax. 

Did  you  use  words  to  that  effect  .^-~’ 
Always  the  same  thing ;  I  have  written 
frequently  to  my  sister  a  great  xleal  about 
the  Princess,  as  I  was  much  attachetl  to 
her  at  that  time,  but  1  do  not  recollect 
the  expressions. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  used 
the  expressions? — I  will  not  swear,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — ^Read  the 
whole  of  that  question  and  answer. 

Mr  Gurkly  read  the  question. — Did 
you  write  to  your  sister—"  You  know 
when  the  Princess  is  the  suliject  I  am  not 
barren,  consequently  my  jomnals  at  Ve¬ 
nice  are  full  of  the  effusions  of  inv  heart : 
my  great  desire  always  was  that  the  Prin¬ 


cess  should  really  appear  what  she  is, 
and  that  full  justice  should  be  rendered 
to  her?” — The  answer  of  the  witness— 

"  Always  the  same  thing ;  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  frequently  to  my  sister  a  great  deal 
about  tlie  Princess,  as  I  was  much  at¬ 
tached  to  her  at  that  time,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  the  expressions.  I  will  not  swear 
I  have  not  used  the  exiH*essions,  because 
I  am  not  sure  of  it." 

Mr  Williams  proceeded. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  used  the 
expressions  ? — I  will  not  swear,  because  I 
am  not  sure  of  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  using  these 
words  ?-A/e  ne  me  rappelle  pas.  I  wrote 
frequently  to  my  sister.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  expressions. 

Have  you  not  represented  that  your 
money  b^n  to  fall  short  ? — I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  that,  but  I  never  wanted  mo¬ 
ney. 

Have  you  not  represented  to  your  sis¬ 
ter  that  you  were  getting  short  of  money 
— that  you  were  getting  poor  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  said  it,  but  that  never 
happened  to  me. 

Have  you  never  represented  to  your 
sister  that  she  should  economise  as  much 
as  possible  ? — Yes.  And  retrench  every 
superfluity  ? — I  did  represent  that  she 
ought  to  economise,  as  she  bad  no  for¬ 
tune  at  home. 

Did  you  write  to  your  sister-w-"  Did 
you  know  the  r^p%t  I  feel  at  not  ha¬ 
ving  done  so?” — I  don’t  recollect  whe¬ 
ther  I  wrote  so,  but  I  never  wanted  mo¬ 
ney. 

Did  you  write — "  I  do  not  think  I  was 
guilty  of  extravagance,  but  I  have  not 
deprived  mysdf  of  many  things  which 
wtfe  almost  useless?” — How  do  you  wish 
me  to  recollect  what  I  have  written  ? 

MrWiLLiAMS. — ^Wdl,  when  you  men¬ 
tioned  before  a  double  entendre  which  you 
had  used,  was  it  not  to  the  effect  I  am 
going  to  mention — "  I  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  to  conflde  to  you  what  will  sur¬ 
prise  you  as  much  as  it  has  surprised 
me ;  on  the  24th  of -last  month  I  was  ta¬ 
king  some  refreshment  at  Aunt  Claire’s, 
when  I  was  told  that  there  was  an  un¬ 
known  person  who  had  a  letter  for  me, 
and  that  he  would  intrust  it  to  no  one 
else.  J  went  down  stairs  and  desired  him 
to  come  up  .to  my  room.  Judge  of  my 
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aitonlshment  ivhen  I  broke  the  aeal  and 
found  a  proposal  made  to  me  to  go  to  Lon-> 
don,  on  pretence  of  being  a  governess.  I 
was  promised  high  protection  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  fortune  in  a  snort  time.  The  letter 
was  without  signature,  but  to  assure  me  of 
its  truth  I  was  informed  I  might  draw  on 
my  banker  for  as  much  money  as  I  wish¬ 
ed?” 

[[The  AxTORNEY-GENEaAL  here  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  examination  of  a  witness 
upon  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  was 
not  produced.  After  much  discussion  and 
repeated  reference  to  the  Judges,  it  was 
decided,  that  the  letters  must  read, 
either  now,  or  afterwards.  After  some 
deliberation,  the  Queen's  Counsel  deter¬ 
mined  to  r^  them  immediately.  The 
first  from  Demont  to  her  sister  Mariette 
contained  all  the  passages  alluded  to  in 
the  cross-examination.  The  second,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Queen  herself,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — ]] 

"  It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my 
generous  benefactress,  beseeching  her  to 
pardon  my  boldness,  but  I  cannot  resist 
my  feelings.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  her  Royal  Highness  knew  the 
frightful  state  into  which  I  am  plunged, 
she  would  not  be  offended  at  my  teme¬ 
rity.  My  spirits  cannot  support  my  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  I  am  overwhelms  by  it,  and  I 
am  more  than  persuaded  I  shall  sink  un¬ 
der  it.  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness ;  a  mor¬ 
tal  inouietude  consumes  me  internally, 
and  I  do  not  feel  one  moment  of  tranquil¬ 
lity.  A  crowd  of  refiections  '  on  the  past 
goMness  of  her  Royal  Highness,'  and 
‘  on  my  apparent  ingratitude,'  oyerwhelm 
me.  May  her  Royal  Highness  deign  to 
take  pity  on  me ;  may  she  deign  to  restore 
me  her  precious  favour,  which  I  have 
unhappily  lost  by  the  most  deadly  im¬ 
prudence  ;  may  I  receive  that  soft  assu¬ 
rance  before  I  uie  of  grief ;  she  alone  can 
restore  me  to  life. 

I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  suppli¬ 
cate  the  clemency  and  compassion  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  that  she  will  mnt  me 
extreme  favour  of  destroying  those  two 
fatal  letters;  to  know  that  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
that  they  will  constantly  bear  testimony 
against  my  past  conduct,  kills  me.  The 
aversion  which  I  have  merited  on  the 
part  of  her  Royal  Highness,  instead  of 


diminishing,  would  be  increased  by  read¬ 
ing  them. 

"  I  permit  myself  to  assure  her  Royal 
Highness,  that  it  is  only  the  granting  of 
these  two  favours  which  can  preaerre  my 
life,  and  restore  to  me  that  repose  whira 
1  have  lost.  My  fault,  it  is  true,  is  very 
great  and  irreparable,  but  love  is  bUna. 
How  many  faiilts  has  he  not  caused  even 
to  the  greatest  men  to  commit !  I  dare 
fiatter  myself  this  is  a  strong  reason  why 
her  Royal  Highness  should  condescend 
to  grant  me  the  two  favours  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  of  her. 

I  allow  myself  to  recommend  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  my  sister  Mariette,  and  also  her  whe 
is  in  Switzerland.  Her  Royal  Highness 
gave  me  to  understand  that,  perhaps,  she 
might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place. 
The  hope  of  this  alleviat^  my  distress. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  charity,  for  my  sis¬ 
ters  have  only  moderate  fortunes,  and  in 
our  small  poor  country  they  are  not  to  be 
acquired.  I  am  certain  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  would  have  no  cause  to  repent  her 
great  goodness  and  extreme  kindness  to¬ 
wards  a  young  girl  who  has  always  gain¬ 
ed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  ml  to 
whom  she  has  been  personally  known. 

“  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  Royal 
Highness  and  the  Baron  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany 
me;  he  has  paid  me  all  the  attention 
and  taken  all  the  care  of  me  imaginable ; 

I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  so  manjr 
benefits;  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my 
future  conduct  to  merit  them,  and  to  re¬ 
gain  the  favourable  opinion  which  her 
Royal  Highness  entertained  for  me  du¬ 
ring  the  days  of  my  good  fortune. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
entire  submission,  and  the  most  perfect 
devotion,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
her  Royal  Highness's  most  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  “  Louisa  De  Mont.” 

Do  you  not,  in  the  letter,  state,  that 
while  you  were  taking  some  refreshment 
at  your  aunt  Clara's,  a  person  unknown 
desired  to  deliver  a  letter  to  you  ? — I  have 
already  said  the  letter  was  a  double  en¬ 
tendre  between  me  and  my  sister. 

Is  it  true,  or  not,  that  a  person  un¬ 
known  desired  to  deliver  you  a  letter? — 
If  I  may  have  permission,  I  will  explain 
every  tmng  respecting  that  letter. 
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First  of  all,  ia.it  true  w  false  that  a 
,  person  did  deliver  you  a  letter  ?  Answer 
that  question. — I  once  received  a  letter 
without  any  signature. 

Was  that  letter  delivered  by  an  un¬ 
known  person,  when  you  were  at  your 
aunt  Clip's? — I  do  not  recollect  perfect¬ 
ly  whether  it  was  at  my  aunt  Clara's,  but 
it  was  delivered  to  me  at  Colombier. 

Did  that  unknown  person  deliver  it  to 
you,  whether  at  vour  aunt  Clara’s  or  not  ? 
— 1  do  not  recollect  where  the  letter  was 
given  to  me. 

I  say  again,  did  any  unknown  person 
deliver  to  you  a  letter? — I  received  a 
letter  at  Colombier,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  delivered  it. 

Was  that  the  letter  now  read  ? — I  dcn’t 
recollect. 

Is  that  the  letter  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
now  read  ? — It  was  a  letter  without  a  sig¬ 
nature,  but  it  did  not  contain  what  was 
now  read. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  when  you  were 
taking  refi^iment  at  your  aunt  Clara's 
you  received  a  letter,  proposing  to  you  to 
go  to  London,  and  so  on  — I  do  not  re¬ 
collect  whether  I  received  it  at  my  aunt 
Clara's. 

Did  you  receive  such  a  letter  at  all  ? — 
I  received  a  letter  like  that,  but  not  exact¬ 
ly  that  which  you  have  read. 

Did  the  letter  contain  any  proposal  to 
you  to  go  to  London  as  a  governess  ? — I 
wish  to  explain  that  letter ;  I  wish  you 
would  permit  me  to  do  so. 

I  wiw  you  to  answer  the  question — Did 
you  or  did  you  not  receive  a  letter  propo¬ 
sing  to  you  to  go  London  ?  Answer  me 
that,  and  explain  then  as  long  as  you  like. 
—I  received  a  letter  proposing  to  me  to 
go  to  London,  and  saying  that  I  would 
be  received  as  a  governess,  if  I  should  be 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Did  you 
wish  to  add  any  thing  ? 

I  wish  to  explain  why  I  vrrote  the  let¬ 
ter  to  my  sister,  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  hear  me. — {Hear,  hear.) 

No  objection  was  made  to  this  request. 

Witness  continued. — I  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  time  when  I  was  dismissed  from 
ha*  Royal  Highness's  service.  The  same 
evening  that  I  was  dismissed  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  was  to  start  the  following 
morning,  Mr  Bergami  came  to  my  room. 


He  said  her  Royal  HighneM  widied  to 
dismiss  my  sister  also,  on  account  of  my 
conduct.  I  was  very  sorry  on  account  m 
my  sister,  for  she  had  no  fortune  at  home, 
and  could  not  live  at  home.  I  be{^ed  Mr 
Bergami  would  speak  to  the  Princess  to 
keep  my  sister.  He  promised  to  do  so, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  advised  me  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  Royal  Highness,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  much  offended  against 
me,  and  to  recommend  my  sister  to  ask 
her  pardon.  I  wrote  the  letter  at  Pesaro 
the  following  morning,  when  I  parted 
with  my  sister.  He  recommended  me, 
when  I  wrote,  not  to  write  any  thing  to 
prejudice  my  sister.  1  promised,  on  the 
contrary,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  enable 
her  to  keep  her  place.  T  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Princess  at  Rimini.  I  wrote  several 
times  to  my  sister,  and  always  spoke 
much  in  ffivour  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
because  I  knew  they  would  be  intercept¬ 
ed.  About  the  same  time  that  I  wrote 
the  letter,  I  formed  the  idea  of  quitting 
Switzerland  and  coming  to  England.  At 
the  time  I  received  information,  if  I  got 
letters  of  recommendation  I  might  be 
placed  here  as  governess.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  afraid  her  Royal  Highness 
might  dismiss  my  sister,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  that  I  wrote  to  her  as  I  did.  I  dared 
not  write  freely,  for  fear  of  my  letter  be¬ 
ing  seen ;  and  I  wrote  only,  that  if  she 
should  be  dismisseil  I  would  find  means 
of  placing  her  here  and  paying  her  jour¬ 
ney.  At  me  same  time,  I  know  that  since 
I  left  the  Princess  she  was  afraid  I  should 
speak  against  her.  I  knew  the  Princess 
would  read  my  letter,  and  I  wished  to 
convince  her  Royal  Highness  I  would  say 
nothing  against  her,  even  if  I  came  to 
England.  In  several  private  conversa¬ 
tions,  although  many  questions  were  put 
to  me,  I  avoided  saying  what  took  place 
at  the  house.  These  are  my  reasons  for 
writing  that  letter  to  my  sister. 

When  you  left  this  place  last  night — I 
don’t  ask  you  where  you  went,  I  am  sure 
' — who  accompanied  you  ? — A  lady,  one 
of  my  friends. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  no  one' 
else  saw  you  since  you  were  examined 
here  last  night  ? — I  have  seen  the  people 
of  the  house,  and  the  person  sent  to  fetch 
me :  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Were  you  not  some  time  in  a  place  near 
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tbe  pUce  wh«re  you  now  are,  before  you 
went  borne  ? — I  went  directly  home. 

The  Interpreter. — ^The  word  used  (di- 
recttment)  is  equivocal ;  it  may  mean  uiat 
she  did  not  ^  out  of  the  direct  way 
home. 

Did  you  not  stem  in  some  other  place  ? 
—I  went  directly  nome. 

The  Interjmter. — There  is  the  same 
ambiguity  stUL 

Witnett. — 1  went  directly  home  with¬ 
out  waiting. 

I  want  to  know,  not  whether  you  went 
straight  home  without  going  to  another 
place,  but  whether,  before  you  went  home, 
you  stayed  any  whare  ? 

TbeLoBD-CHANCELLOR. — BefOTe  you 
began  to  go  home? — I  remained  a  moment 
in  a  room  above. 

You  say  you  remained  a  mennent — ^how 
long  ? — I  don't  recollect  exactly. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  it  was  not 
above  a  moment  ? — No  answer. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  half  an  hour  ? 
.—I  do  not  swear  it ;  I  may  have  remained 
half  an  liour. 

An  hour  ? — I  cannot  swear  the  time. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saving  a  mo¬ 
ment?  did  you  mean  only  a  short  time  ? 
—I  meant  it  was  not  a  long  time. 

Will  you  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
time  ?  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  re> 
main  there  two  hours  ? — I  cannot  swear 
the  time,  because  I  do  not  recollect  the 
time. 

In  that  letter,  what  place  do  you  mean 
by  the  capital  of  Europe  ? — I  can't  recal 
to  mind  what  I  meant,  because  I  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  write  in  a  double  sense,  and 
it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  that  letter  that 
I  can't  recollect. 

Having  heard  that  letter  read  in  French 
and  in  English,  don't  you  know  what  you 
meant  by  the  capital  of  Europe  ? — It  is 
impossible  for  me  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  to  recollect  what  I  meant  by  all  the 
wmxls.  By  the  capital  of  Eurt^  I  meant 
Lausanne  or  Colombier. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  calling  Co¬ 
lombier  the  capital  of  Europe  ? — I  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  a  capital 
in  writing  to  my  sister  or  friends ;  not 
that  I  considered  that  the  capital  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  because  I  was  in  we  habit  of 
writing  in  a  double  sense. 


4S 

Yon  mention  in  this  letter  •  sister  be¬ 
sides  Mariette  ? — Yes. 

I  hardly  need  ask  if  you  are  much  at¬ 
tached  to  that  sister  ? — I  was  idways 
much  attached  to  her. 

And  that  sistor  you  wished  to  go  into 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I 
wished  to  place  her  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  because  she  wished  to  travel, 
and  had  often  spoken  to  me  to  place  her 
out. 

Re-examined, — You  told  us  yesterday 
that  you  were  dismissed  from  tM  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness  for  sayins  some¬ 
thing  that  was  not  true :  state  We  dr- 
cumstauces  of  your  dismissal?— I  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  We  Princess 
because  the  bad  been  told  Wat  Mr  Sacchi 
hod  been  told  that  the  Princess  was  in 
love  wiW  him,  and  that  f  had  told  bhn 
so.  This  proceeded  from  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  Mr  Sacchi,  and  which  was 
taken  up  at  the  post ;  and  because  I  said 
in  We  end  of  it  that  We  Princess  loved 
{aimoii)  Mr  Sacchi.  I  did  not  mean  love, 
but  that  We  Princess  liked  him  as  well 
as  oWers  of  We  house — in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  persons  of  the  house.  After 
Wis  letter  I  was  dismissed,  because  We 
Princess  Wought  I  meant  love,  but  it  was 
not  literally  love  that  I  intended. 

Did  you  on  any  occasion  state  that  Ws 
Princess  was  in  love  with  Sacchi  ? — ^No. 

Then  was  the  charge  made  against  you 
true  or  false  ? — It  was  not  true. 

You  said  Bergami  was  present  when 
the  Princess  prc^uced  your  letter  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  post,  tell  us 
what  Bergami  said  about  it  during  that 
interview? — Respecting  We  letter,  he 
said  it  was  true  that  I  had  said  We 
Princess  was  in  love  wiW  M.  Sacchi.  I 
proposed  to  the  Princess  to  write  to  M. 
Sacchi  to  have  We  truW,  and  M.  Bei^;ami 
opposed  it.  M.  Bergami  accused  me  of 
having  passed  the  night  wiW  M.  Sacdii. 
I  said  my  sister  was  present,  and  might 
declare  Wat  1  had  slept  with  her. 

I  wiW  that  passage  of  We  letter  to  bo 
turned  to,  in  which  the  witness  speaks  of 
the  bitterness  wiW  which  We  Princess's 
enemies  pursued  her,  and  of  htf  being 
surrounded  by  spies.  What  did  you  mean 
by  writing  Wat  passage? — It  is  so  long 
since,  that  I  cannot  recollect. 
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Was  the  statement  in  that  passaw  trae, 
or  not? — I  knew  that  thousands  or  people 
had  informed  themselves  in  Switscrhmd 
about  the  afiairs  of  the  Princess. 

Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies  and  inrormers?— The 
Princess  told  me  so,  often. 

But  this  letter  was  written  from  Co- 
lombier  ? — I  know  nothing  myself,  I  said 
only  what  had  been  told  me  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  stated  was  true,  or  otherwise  ? — I 
had  received  such  a  letter,  but  what  I 
wrote  concerning  it  was  a  double  entendre 
for  my  sister. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  added  what 
was  false  to  what  was  true  ? — I  added 
something. 

Was  that  something  false  ? — It  was 
not  added  for  the  purpose  of  falsehood, 
but  that  my  sister  might  understand  me, 
because  I  was  afraid  to  write  freely. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham. — Had  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Princess 
was  surrounded  by  informers  or  spies  ? — 
I  never  saw  any  body  near  her  whom  I 
thought  to  be  a  spy. 

Did,  in  point  of  fact,  any  person  write  to 
you  promising  you  a  brilliant  fortune  if 
you  would  come  to  England  ? — I  received 
a  letter  in  Switzerland  promising  me  a 
place  if  I  would  come. 

But  did  it  promise  you  a  brilliant  for¬ 
tune  in  a  short  time  ? — No ;  that  was  not 
in  the  letter.  I  intended  it  only  as  an  al¬ 
lusion  for  my  sister. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  any  such  offer 
was  made  to  you  ? — None  such  exactly. 

By  the  Earl  of  Derby. — Did  you  write 
in  this  mysterious  manner  to  your  sister 
in  consequence  of  any  clue  which  you  had 
given  her,  or  of  any  understanding  that 
subsisted  between  you  ? — Yes,  there  was 
an  undeistanding.  • 

Marquis  of  Lansdown. — Having  sta¬ 
ted  that  you  agreed  with  your  sister  upon 
a  particular  mark  to  facilitate  and  conceal 
your  correspondence,  can  you  point  out 
any  such  mark  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  read  ? — (The  letter  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

Lord  Redesdale  said  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  refer  the  witness  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  she  had  already  given  regarding  the 
mark. 


The  witness  here  b^ged  leave  to  retire, 
and  was  absent  for  about  ten  minutes.  On 
her  returning  her  testimony  regarding  the 
private  mark  in  her  letters  was  read  over 
to  her.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  put 
the  following  questions  upon  it. — 

Did  you  ever  receive  a  letter  from  your 
sister,  containing  the  mark  on  which  you 
had  agreed  for  your  future  correspondence  ? 
— I  only  received  one  letter  from  my  sister, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was 
any  such  mark  upon  it :  the  letter  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  which  had  been  taken  up  at 
the  post. 

Ir  you  had  not  received  from  your  sis¬ 
ter  the  mark  agreed  upon,  why  did  you 
conceive  that  your  sister  would  1m  enabled 
to  comprehend  the  double  meaning  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter  shewn  to  you  without 
that  or  any  mark  agreed  upon  between 
you  ? — We  had  not  aneed  upon  that 
mark  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  for  this  rea¬ 
son — ^my  sister  told  me  when  she  wrote  to 
me  she  would  put  a  mark  at  the  foot  of 
her  letter. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 
— I  believed  my  sister  would  understand 
me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  for  what  reason 
I  believed  so.  It  is  so  long  since  this  oc¬ 
curred  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  recollect. 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth. — I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  were  sincere  in  your 
praises  of  the  jhincess  at  the  time  you 
wrote  that  letter  with  the  double  entendre  : 
whether  you  mean  tliat  the  whole  letter 
was  a  double  entendre,  or  only  passages  in 
it  ? — There  were  only  some  passages  of 
the  letter,  because  when  I  wrote  it  I  was 
extremely  attached  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  and  I  was  willing  to  speak  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  kindness  with  which  she  treated 
me. 

Luigi  Galdini, 

[^A  mason,  was  sent  for  to  the  Villa 
Q  Este,  to  make  a  cornice.^ 

When  you  w'ent  to  Villa  d’Este,  did 
you  inquire  for  Gaugiari  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  go  any  where  to  look  for  him  ? 
— Yes. 

Did  you  go  up  stairs  ? — Yes. 

When  you  went  up  stairs,  were  you  in 
a  large  room  ? — I  went  into  a  room,  but 
it  was  not  a  great  room. 

How  long  did  you  wait  there  for  him  ? 
or  did  you  find  him  there  ? — I  opened  a 
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door — I  saw  a  great  many  doors — I  was 
rather  out  of  humour,  berause  I  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  having  so  many 
men  unemployed — and  I  open^  a  door 
and  shut  it  again. 

When  you  opened  a  door,  whom  did 
you  see  ? — I  saw  the  Baron  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  who  were  both  seated. 

^^om  do  you  mean  by  the  Baron  ?— 
Bergami. 

How  were  the  Princess  and  the  Baron 
sitting  ? — They  were  sitting  torcther,  and 
the  Baron  had  bis  arm  across  her  n^. 

How  was  the  Princess  dressed  as  to  her 
bosom  ? — It  was  uncovered  from  here 
(drawing  his  hand  across  his  breast.) 

Can  you  describe  in  what  position  the 
Princess  was  ? — She  was  sitting. 

Was  there  any  person  in  the  room  be¬ 
sides  the  Princess  and  the  Baron  ? — I  saw 
no  other  person. 

When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did 
the  Baron  do  ? — He  took  away  his  arm, 
and  said,  What  do  you  want  here,  you 
dog?” 

What  did  you  say  to  the  Baron  ? — I 
told  him,  you  must  excuse  me,  Signor 
Baron,  for  I  am  here  to  look  for  ^ugiari. 

Did  the  Baron  make  any  reply  to  you  ? 
— He  told  me  that  that  room  was  not  to  be 
entered ;  that  it  was  not  a  place  for  ma¬ 
sons  to  work  in. 

The  Lord-Chaxcei.lor. — Ask  him 
how  far  he  did  see  her  Royal  Highness’s 
breast  uncovered? — I  did  not  stay  to 
look  ;  I  saw  it,  and  made  my  escape ;  I 
saw  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — -{A 
laugh.) 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton. — How  was 
the  Princess  dressed  at  the  time  ? — I  can¬ 
not  say ;  I  saw  what  I  saw,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  at. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  Bergami’s 
hand  was  round  her  Royal  Highness’s 
neck,  or  behind  her  neck? — I  am  the 
Princess,  and  you  (the  interpreter)  are 
the  Boron  {much  laughter).  The  witness 
here  passed  his  hand  round  the  interpre¬ 
ter’s  neck. 

Dues  the  witness  say  that  Bergami  had 
his  hand  round  the  Princess’s  neck  ? — I 
have  repeated  it  many  times ;  I  have  even 
shewn  it. 

A  Peer  complained  of  the  great  impro¬ 
priety  and  indecency  of  the  witness’s  con¬ 
duct  in  making  such  motions,  and  then 


laughing,  as  on  this  occasion ;  and  said 
it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Earl  Liverpool  said,  that 
whatever  impressions  might  have  been 
made  on  the  minds  of  Noble  Lords,  the 
conduct  did  not  seem  to  require  fti^er 
notice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did 
not  think  this  sort  of  thing  excusable. 

Cross-examined. — [[Saw  Colonel  Browne 
and  Vilmarcad  at  Milan,  and  agreed  to 
take  ten  Uri  a-day  for  his  expences.[] 

Alsxandro  Finetti, 

[[An  ornamental  painter,  was  employed 
by  Bergami  for  two  years  in  the  Villa  d’- 
Este,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Saw,  on 
several  occasions,  him  and  the  Princess 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other.[] 

Dohinico  Bruzo, 

[[Was  employed  as  a  mason  at  the  Villa 
d’Este,  and  the  Barona.  Saw  Bergami 
and  the  Princess  often  walking  arm  in 
arm,  and  sailing  together.  He  once  saw 
them  across  two  rooms,  the  doors  of 
which  were  open.[3 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw 
them  ? — They  were  caressing  earn  other 
with  their  hands. 

Was  the  Princess  sitting  or  standii^  ? 
— She  was  standing. 

Was  Beigami  sitting  or  standing?— 
Both  were  standing. 

In  what  way  were  they  caressing  each 
other  ? — They  caressed  each  other  with 
their  hands.  (The  witness  illustrated 
his  answer  by  stroking  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  interpreter  in  a  whimsical  manner.) 

Antonio  Bianchi, 

[[An  inhabitant  of  Como,  saw  Beigami  and 
the  Princess  bathing  in  a  canal  leading  to. 
the  Brescia.  'The  Princess  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  loose  trowsers.[] 

Giovanni  Lucini, 

[[A  white- washer  near  Como,  saw  the  two 
parties  in  a  cania^  called  a  pado-vaneUa, 
she  sitting  on  his  knees,  with  his  arm  un¬ 
der  hers.J 

Cross-examined. — Did  you  ever  say  at 
Milan  that  you  knew  notninn  about  this 
business,  but  that  you  should  like  a  trip 
to  London  ? — I  was  examined  at  Milan. 

By  Earl  Grey.— Is  not  a  pado-vanella 
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•  carruge  commonly  made  use  of  in  diat ' 
part  of  Italy  ? — It  is. 

How  many  seats  are  there  in  it  ? — But 
one  seat. 

Can  two  persons  fdt  side  by  side  in  it  ? 
—No,  they  cannot. 

By  Lord  Ellenbohouoh.— Have  you 
often  seen  two  persons  riding  in  that  man¬ 
ner  ? — Yes. 

Cablo  Caratti, 

QA  confectioner,  had  seen  the  parties  con¬ 
stantly  together  at  the  Villa  d'Este.”] 

What  have  you  ever  seen  them  £ing 
to  each  other  ? — I  have  often  seen  them 
walking  amongst  t/umse/ves,  walking  to¬ 
gether. 

How  did  they  walk  ? — They  walked  as 
if  they  were  true  friends  ;  as  if  they  were 
husband  and  wife,  or  something  like  that. 

Did  you  see  them  together  at  Caprini 
—I  did^. 

Did  you  see  them  do  any  thing  ? — I 
have  seen  them  going  to  walk  a  thousand 
times. 

Did  the  Princess  keep  a  bird  then  ? — 
Yes,  a  nightingale. 

Did  you  ever  carry  food  to  the  night¬ 
ingale  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  together  on  that  occasion  ? 
—Yes. 

What  did  you  observe  them  to  be  do¬ 
ing  ? — They  were  kissing  each  other. 

Did  you  hear  the  Pnncess  say  any 
thing  to  Bergami  ? — She  said,  “  Do  not 
remain  so  long  out,  mon  caeur." 

Did  you  know  which  was  Bergami’s 
room  at  Caprini } — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  window, 
or  hear  him  call  for  his  servant  — Yes, 
very  often. 

At  such  times  did  you  ever  see  the 
Princess  also  ^ — Yes,  in  Bergami’s  room. 

Francisco  Gassino, 

C|A  mason,  employed  at  the  Villa  d’Este.]] 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  Princess  of 
Wales  returned  from  the  voyage  to 
Greece  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  alteration  then  made  about 
Bergarai’s  bed-room  ? — Yes,  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  one. 

What  alteration  was  it  ? — I  opened  a 
door  in  it,  one  which  had  been  before 
walletl  up,  which  I  had  stopped  myself. 


Do  you  know  whether  the  bed-room  of 
her  Royal  Highness  was  changed  about 
the  same  time? — Yes;  it  was  changed 
about  two  days  afrer  tlK  door  in  Berga¬ 
mi’s  room  was  re-opened. 

Did  this  door  open  a  communication 
to  the  new  bed-room  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — It  did ;  there  was  a  room  W- 
tween  them,  which  led  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Giuseppc  Rastelli 
[]Wa8  superintendant  of  the  stables  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.  Saw  the  Princess  repeated¬ 
ly  sitting  on  Bergami’s  knee  in  the  pado- 
vanella.  On  the  road  from  Pesaro  to  Ca^ 
prini,  he  went  near  the  carriage  to  in¬ 
quire  the  road,  when  he  saw  the  two 
parties  in  a  highly  improper  posture.  He 
was  ashamed,  ana  turned  away.]] 

Do  you  remember  the  little  Victorine 
at  Vilk  d’Este  ? — I  do! 

How,  or  by  what  name,  did  she  call 
the  Princess  ? — Mamma  mia. 

Does  the  witness  recollect  any  conver¬ 
sation  between  her  Royal  Highness  and 
the  little  Victorine  at  Ville  d'Este  ? — ^Her 
Royal  Highness  caressed  her  always  like 
her  own  child,  and  called  her  ma  chere 
filU. 

Were  you  ever  at  Bologna? — I  have 
(been). 

Did  you  ever  see  the  wife  of  Bergami 
there  ? — I  have ;  but  it  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Princess  was  not  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  when  the  Princess 
was  there  ? — She  was  there  once  whilst 
her  Majesty  was  arriving ;  and  they  all 
escaped ;  they  all  went  away. 

Cross-examined. — When  were  you  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? 
—Towards  the  end  of  December,  1817. 

Ask  him,  was  he  not  dismissed  for 
stealing  the  com  > — No. 

Was  not  that  the  charge  on  which  he 
was  dismissed? — No. 

Then  what  were  you  dismissed  for  ? — 
Because  I  gave  leave  to  two  of  her  (the 
Princess’s)  men,  to  go  to  an  inn  or  ta¬ 
vern  ;  and,  on  their  return,  the  Baron 
and  Bernardo,  his  cousin,  and  some 
others,  went  to  stop  these  men ;  and 
when  they  came  to  complain  to  me  of  it, 
I  said  that  I  never  knew  that  masters 
should  turn  “  shirri"  thief-takers — im- 
peachers. 
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(The  House  appeared  to  be  dissatiBfied 
wiu  this  interpretation.  The  interpreter 
explained,  that  sbirri,"  implied  a  very 
low  kind  of  constable  in  Italy.) 

Why  were  you  turned  away,  I  ask  ? — 
The  day  after,  Luigi  came  to  me  with  the 
money  which  was  due  to  me  for  my  two 
or  three  months  salary,  and  he  told  me, 
that  “  as  I  was  an  honest  man,  I  ought 
not  to  he  among  the  sbirri  any  longer" — 
{Much  laughter) ;  and  therefore  I  took 
my  salary  and  went  away. 

And  you  went? — Yes. 

Was  he  never  charged,  when  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
stealing  the  horse-provender  ? — Never. 

I  don’t  mean  charged  before  a  magi¬ 
strate  ;  but  was  he  not  charged  by  some 
one  in  the  family,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  ? — No,  never. 

You  swear  to  that,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  your  evidence  ? — I  do. 

You  never  said,  then,  I  should  think, 
to  any  body,  that  you  had  been  dismissed 
upon  a  charge  of  stealing  com  ? — I  have 
not,  because  I  never  told  a  lie. 

^ ;  does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  never 
told  a  lie,  or  that  he  never  told  one  with¬ 
out  being  well  paid  for  it  ? — {Order,  or¬ 
der.) 

Did  not  the  witness  become  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  commis¬ 
sion? 

TheSoLiciTOR-GENERALohjectedthat 
this  was  a  question  which  could  not  be 
put,  because  it  was  not  known  that  there 
were  any  agents  of  the  commission  of  that 
description  which  the  learned  gentleman 
assumed.  He  had  no  right,  therefore,  to 
say,  ''  the  most  active  agents." 

Mr  Denman. — (To  the  interpreter.) 
— “  Oh,  never  mind,  don’t  put  the  ques¬ 
tion. — Did  he  not  become  a  very  active 
agent  there  ?’’ 

(An  objection  was  here  taken  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  interoreter  put  this 
question ;  he  observed,  that  he  had  not 
said,  "  most  active,"  as  was  imputed  to 
him ;  hut,  “  one  of  the  most  active.’’) 

Ans. — I  was  not  an  active  agent.  They 
^ve  me  orders  only  as  a  courier,  which 
IS  my  profession ;  and  as  a  courier  I  have 
done. 

Then  you  have  been  employed  as  a 
courier  by  that  commission  ? — Yes,  some¬ 
times  ;  whenever  they  had  need  of  me. 


Has  the  wkness  had  any  other  naeam 
of  getting  his  bread  since  he  has  left  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  service  ? — Yes  ;  for 
I  am,  besides  being  a  pensioner  of  my 
government,  by  trade  a  coachmaker. 

Who  recommended  witness  to  the  com¬ 
mission  ?  does  he  know  ?— Nobody  w 
commended  me ;  but,  when  I  spoke  to 
the  advocate,  he  told  me  that  I  was  only 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  then  I  should  do. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  ? — 
They  have  promised  me  nothing. 

what  do  you  expect  to  have? — No¬ 
thing  ;  they  have  promised  me  nothug  ; 

I  have  nothing  to  expect 

Do  you  mean  os  to  infer  that  yon  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  ? — Yes. 

Who  are  the  persons  whom  yon  came 
over  with  ? — Some  I  know,  some  I  do 
not  know  ;  those  I  know,  I  know  because 
we  came  together ;  but  I  never  saw  them 
before. 

I  beg  to  know  who  they  are  whom  yon 
do  know  ? — There  were  various ;  I  knew 
them  by  sight,  at  first ;  but  I  know  them 
not ;  I  nave  no  acquaintance,  I  mean,  no 
intimacy,  with  them. 

I  only  ask  their  names  ? — Some  I  knew, 
and  can  say ;  others  I  don't  know. 

I  don’t  want  him  (witness)  to  tell  me 
any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.  I  want 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  does  know  ? 
— There  were  Regan ti,  Miardi,  Carlo 
Gione,  Enrico  Ra^zoni,  Enrico  Bqji, 
and  the  wife  of  Mqjocci. 

Ask  the  witness  whether  he  never  sought 
Draconi ;  he  knows  the  man  I  mean  ? — 
I  have  b^n  sometimes  looking  after  him 
and  seeking  for  him,  for  we  are  friends — 
but  not  on  this  business ;  so  he  has  come 
sometimes  and  looked  after  me. 

Then  he  never  offered  Draconi  any  mo¬ 
ney  to  come  forward  as  a  witness? — I 
have  not. 

Did  witness  never  say  to  any  one  that 
he  would  give  him  money  for  his  testi¬ 
mony  ? — I  have  not. 

Does  he  know  Colonel  Vassal!? — I 
know  Vassal! — the  Count  Vassal! — but 
not  the  Colonel. 

Did  you  see  him  some  short  time  after 
you  left  the  Princess’s  service  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  have  any  'Conversation  with 
him  respecting  the  cause  of  your  dismis¬ 
sal  ? — I  had. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  any  thing  about 
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the  charge  of  steaHng  com  ? — I  did  not 
aaj  so ;  I  only  said  that  I  had  been  dis¬ 
charged,  and  I  told  him  in  what  manner, 
by  the  sbirri.  , 

That  is  all  you  told  him  about  your 
discharge  ? — Tnat  is  what  I  said.  If  I 
said  something  more,  it  is  what  I  cannot 
remember  at  present. 

Giuseppe  Eoali, 

CA  waiter  at  the  Crown  Inn,half  way  be¬ 
tween  Como  and  Milan,  where  the  par¬ 
ties  spent  a  day.]] 

Did  you  see  any  thing  at  dinner  ? — 
Yes;  theypaidcompliinentsto  each  other. 
I  obwryea  they  offered  delicate  morsels 
to  each  other.  , 

What  did  they  say  } — They  spoke  in 
French. 

What  did  they  do  ? — The  Baron  of¬ 
fered  something  from  his  plate  to  the 
Princess,  and  she  in  return  offered  some¬ 
thing  from  hers  to  him ;  they  were  of¬ 
fering  delicate  morsels  to  each  other. 

Did  you  leave  Bergami  alone  with  the 
Princess  after  dinner  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  the  company  quit  the  room  at  the 
time  you  speak  of  ? — They  had  gone  out. 

What  did  you  see  particularly  pass  be¬ 
tween  them  when  they  were  t<^ether  ? — 
I  went  to  enter  the  room  and  clear  the 
table  where  the  com^ny  had 'dined,  and 
I  saw  the  Baron  holding  his  arm  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Princess.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  as  I  was  going  into  the  room,  I  saw 
the  Baron  give  the  Princess  a  kiss.  But 
I  did  not  go  in,  for  they  immediately  told 
me  to  go  away. 

in  what  way  was  the  arms  of  the  Ba¬ 
ron  placed  ? — The  Baron  was  on  the 
right,  and  the  Princess  on  the  left  of  him, 
and  he  had  his  left  arm  upon  her  shoul¬ 
der. 

Giuseppe  del  Okto, 

[]A  baker  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  saw  the  par¬ 
ties  after  iheir  return  from  the  East.]] 

Did  you  see  her  on  any  occasion  sitting 
in  the  garden  ? — I  did. 

Was  she  alone,  or  was  any  person  with 
her  ? — Baron  Bergami  was  with  her. 

Was  he  sitting  at  the  same  time? — 
He  was. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  ?—  He  was  doing 
something. 

MHiat  was  he  doing  ?— He  had  liis  arm 


round  the  neck  of  the  Princess ;  be  was 
making  love  to  her,  and  kissed  her.  (The 
witness  put  his  arm  round  the  interpre¬ 
ter,  and  offbred  to  kiss  him — (^Laughter.) 

Before  he  put  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
had  he  got  up  from  his  seat  ? — Yes. 

When  he  got  up,  did  the  Princess  do 
any  thing  to  nim,  or  to  the  breast  of  his 
coat  ? — She  took  him  by  the  flap  of  his 
coat,  and  made  him  sit  down  again. 

Was  it  after  that  the  arm  was  put 
round  the  neck  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  in  the 
kitchen  ? — Yes. 

Was  Bei^ami  there  at  the  same  time  ? 
— Yes. 

Was  there  koj  polenta  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  Bei^mi  do  any  thing  with  the 
polenta  ? — He  took  a  little. 

What  did  he  do  with  it  ? — He  went 
to  the  Princess,  who  told  him  something 
in  French,  and  then  Bergami,  with  a 
spoon,  put  half  the  polenta  into  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  mouth,  and  half  into  his  own. 

Did  you  some  days  after  this  see  the 
Princess  in  the  pantry  at  Villa  d’Este  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  Bergami  there  at  that  time?— 
Yes. 

Did  Bergami  do  any  thing,  or  the  Prin¬ 
cess  ? — They  were  both  together. 

What  did  Bergami  do? — He  took  a 
piece  of  sweet-meat,  and  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Princess. 

Giuseppe  Goubciasdi, 
TBoatman  ou  the  Lake  of  Como,  carried 
tlie  Princess  and  Bergami  wherever  they 
wentT  • 

Diu  you  observe  any  thing  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  these 
occasions  ? —  I  have  seen  her  kiss  him. 

More  than  once  ? — About  four  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  else  on  those 
occasions  besides  kissing? — Not  in  the 
boat. 

At  any  other  place  have  you  seen  any 
thing  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami  r 
—1  saw  them  while  in  the  pantry ;  they 
were  taking  themselves  away  from  the 
table,  and  they  went  into  the  room,  and 
locked  themselves  into  it. 

What  room  do  you  mean  ? — The  bed¬ 
room  of  the  Princess.  There  was  the 
room  where  they  lived ;  and  here,  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  the  room  of  the 
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Prince^  into  which  they  went  and  lock* 
ed  theiinselvet. 

CnfMt-examined.—'OiA.  yon  ever  tell  any 
body  that  Vilmarcati  had  offered  you  mo¬ 
ney  for  what  you  had  to  aay  ? — No ;  be¬ 
cause  he  told  me  to  fto  to  Milan,  where 
all  my  expenses  would  be  paid. 

Have  you  not  told  other  persons  that 
Vilmarcati  had  offered  you  money  for 
your  information  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  you  had  been 
promisM  money  by  Vilmarcati  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  any  other  per¬ 
son  had  promised  you  money  ? — No. 

GinsEPFE  Sacchi, 

[|A  couria:  in  the  service  of  the  Princess, 
was  sent  by  Bergami  to  Milan  with  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  an  answer  that  night.^ 

"V^^en  you  returned,  where  md  you 
go  ? — I  di^ounted  from  my  horse  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  where  1  saw  the 
footman ;  I  asked  him  where  Bergami 
was,  and  he  told  me. 

In  consequence  of  the  answer  he  rave 
you,  where  did  you  go  ? — I  mounted  up 
stairs  to  Bergami's  ante-room^ 

What  did  you  do  on  going  into  the 
ante-room  ? — 1  found  Bergami’s  servant 
asleep,  and  I  went  towards  his  bedroom. 
Finding  the  door  open,  I  went  into  the 
room.  I  saw  the  bra  tumbled,  but  no¬ 
body  was  there. 

A^at  did  you  then  do  ? — I  then  went 
away ;  and  as  I  was  going  I  heard  a  noise 
on  tne  opposite  side,  and  at  the  same  time 
heard  somebody  say,  "  Who's  there  ?”  I 
thought  it  was  Bergami,  and  I  answered 
that  I  was  the  courier  from  Milan.  Ber¬ 
gami  then  came  to  me,  and  told  me  there 
was  no  such  necessity  for  delivering  the 
answer. 

Can  you  say  where  Bergami  came  from 
at  the  time  you  have  spoken  of? — No; 
I  did  not  see,  because  it  was  dark. 

'  Where  did  the  door  of  Bergami’s  room 
lead  to  ? — It  led  into  two  rooms. 

Who  slept  in  those  rooms  ? — No  one. 

Do  you  Imow  where  the  Princess  slept  ? 
—No. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Princess’s  bed¬ 
room  was  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  before  the  Princess  to  Tu¬ 
rin  ? — I  went  before  her,  for  the  last  post. 

VOL.  XIII.  FART  II. 


When  you  arrived  at  the  inn,  did  you 
make  any  arrangement  respecting  the 
rooms  of  the  Princess  and  her  suite  ? — 
Yes ;  I  made  the  distribution  with  the 
innkeeper:  for  her  Boyal  Highness  the 
best  apartment,  and  others  near  it  for  the 
dame  ihonneur  and  the  femme  de  cham- 
hre  ;  for  the  gentlemen  we  allotted  other 
apartments,  separate  from  the  rest. 

Did  that  arrangement  continue,  or  was 
it  altered  after  the  Princess  arrived  ? — 
No ;  on  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  and 
Bergami,  I  shewed  them  the  distribution 
I  had  made,  but  it  did  not  meet  the  ap¬ 
probation  either  of  the  Princess  or  Ber- 

ri,  and  the  apartments  I  had  chosen 
the  pntlemen  ware  allotted  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  dame  i honneur,  Ber¬ 
gami,  and  the^^mme  de  chambre. 

How  near  was  the  room  of  Bergami  to 
that  of  the  Princess  aftar  the  alteration 
was  made  ? — Between  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highness  and  that  of  Bei^ami  was 
the  room  of  the  dame  d^honneur. 

[^The  witness  was  present  at  the  balls  at 
the  Barona,  which  were  chiefly  frequent¬ 
ed  by  persons  of  low  condition.  Many 
improprieties  took  place,  which  the  Prin¬ 
cess  saw,  without  expressing  any  censure. 
She  spoke  to  him,  also,  in  a  very  impro¬ 
per  manner,  about  the  girls  who  attend¬ 
ed  these  balls.  In  travelling  from  Rome 
to  Sen^;aglia,  Sacchi  repeatedly  rode  up 
to  the  carriage,  and  drew  aside  the  cur¬ 
tains.  Two  or  three  times  he  saw  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  sleeping  in  pos¬ 
tures  strongly  indicative  of  guilt.  Ode 
day,  when  Siey  had  rode  before  him,  he, 
on  his  arrival,  inquired  for  them,  and  was 
pointed  to  a  room  where  they  were.]] 

Did  you  go  to  that  room  ? — I  went, 
and,  knocking  at  the  door,  inquired  whe¬ 
ther  I  could  enter.  Bergami  answered  I 
could  come  in,  as  I  did.  Afrer  I  entered, 
I  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  the 
bed ;  but  I  must  observe  they  were  de¬ 
cently  dressed,  and  at  a  distance  from  one 
another. 

How  were  they  seated  on  the  bed  ? — 
They  were  lying  on  the  bed  as  far  as  the 
midme,  and  their  backs  were  leaning  or 
resting  against  the  wall. 

•V  TAt  Carlsruhe,  the  arrangement  of  the 
bedrooms  was  changed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  at  Turin,  and  generally  those  of  the 
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two  parties  were  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other. )] 

Do  you  remember  any  time  at  Villa 
G^rande,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
in  bed,  seeing  Bergami  any  where  ? — I  re¬ 
member  one  night,  after  midnight,  while 
it  was  insufferably  hot,  I  was  at  the  win¬ 
dow  of  my  room ;  and  as  I  heard  a  noise 
on  the  side  of  the  room  of  Bergami,  I 
withdrew  a  little.  I  saw  Bergami  come 
out  of  his  room  and  go  to  the  door  that  led 
to  the  apartment  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
He  opened  the  door,  entered,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  your  win¬ 
dow  after  you  saw  Bergami  enter  ? — 
About  an  hour. 

On  any  other  night  did  you  see  Berga- 
mi  ? — A  few  days  after  I  saw  the  same 
thing. 

At  what  time  was  it  you  saw  Bergami 
the  second  time  About  the  same  time 
as  the  first. 

Did  you  upon  the  second  occasion  see 
Bergami  return  to  his  room  ? — I  did  not. 

Crost-examined. — How  long  hare  you 
been  in  this  country  ? — About  14  months. 

Where  have  you  lived  all  that  time  ? — 
Sometimes  in  London,  and  sometimes  in 
the  country. 

Is  your  luime  Sacchi,  or  Sacchini?— 
Sacchi. 

Wereyou  never  called  Sacchini  ? — Yes, 
I  was  called  Sacchini  at  Milan. 

But  is  it  true  that  you  have  also  been 
called  Milan!  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  it  is 
true. 

Is  it  true  that  you  have  always  gone  by 
that  name  here  ? — It  is. 

How  much,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  re¬ 
ceive  during  ^e  first  six  months  that  you 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  courier  ? — Whilst 
in  her  Royal  Highness’s  service  I  received 
money  at  three  several  times,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  60  or  70  Napoleons. 

How  much  did  you  receive  as  courier 
only  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  courier  during  the  year  that  you 
were  in  the  Princess’s  service  ? — Aliout 
nine  months. 

Who  hired  you  ? — I  entered  her  Royal 
Highness’s  service  through  the  good  of¬ 
fices  of  M.  Chiviana,  a  banker,  the  Baron 
Caroletti,  and  BergamL 


Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  that  time 
you  were  in  easy  circumstances  ?— I  was 
uways,  ffiank  God,  in  easy  drcumstances. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  tut  yon  were  as 
well  dressed  then  as  yon  are  now  ? — Yes, 
I  was  always. 

Always ;  well,  but  you  know  you  were 
called  Count  Milani  when  you  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  M.  Marietti,  don't  you? — No,  I 
do  not  know  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  don't 
know  whether  you  were  so  called  or  not, 
on  your  introduction  to  M.  Marietti  ? — I 
am  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
alone,  and  I  swear  that  I  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  name  of  Count  Milani. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  called 
Count  Milani  in  the  presence  of  M.  Ma¬ 
rietti  in  London  ?— I  am  sure  that  I  never 
heard  myself  called  Count”  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  M.  Marietti. 

Do  you  mean  also  to  swear  that  you 
were  never  called  "  Count”  at  Aston,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr  Godfrey  ? — I  am  sure 
that  I  never  heard  myself  so  called  at  As¬ 
ton. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  intro¬ 
duced  to  M.  Marietti  as  a  merchant  ?— 
Never. 

That  you  never  stated  to  him  that  yra 
had  come  to  this  country  for  commercial 
purposes  ? — Never. 

How  did  you  represent  yourself?—!  al¬ 
ways  said  that  I  came  here  in  the  service 
of  a  Spanish  family. 

Is  it  true  that  you  came  over  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  Spanish  family  ? — No,  it  is  not 
true. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  M.  Marietti,  or  to 
any  otW  person,  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  owed  you  money  ? — I  have  said 
that  I  had  a  law-suit  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  but  never  that  she  owed  me 
money. 

Was  it  true  or  not  that  you  had  a  law¬ 
suit  with  her'Royal  Highness  ? — I  meant 
to  say  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  process 
which  was  making  against  her  Royal 
Highness. 

^  you  mean  to  say  that  you  told  M. 
Marietti,  that  you  were  one  of  the  witness¬ 
es  in  the  prosecution  against  the  Prin¬ 
cess  ? — No. 

Was  it  then  a  dotible  entendre  that  you 
meant  when  you  told  M.  Marietti  that 
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yon  hid  a  law-ndt  with  ha  Royal  High- 
neis  ?-i~I  never  laid  any  thing  to  M.  Ma- 
netti  on  the  subject. 

To  whomsover,  then,  you  told  thia  atorv 
of  a  law-suit,  did  you  tell  it  as  a  dtmhle 
entendre  9 — I  did. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  be 
taken  back  into  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

&d  you  ever  represent  to  any  one,  after 
you  had  left  the  service  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  that  you  were  in  a  destitute  condi¬ 
tion  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  entreat  any  person  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  household  to  have  com¬ 
passion  on  your  miserable  situation ;  I 
mean  after  you  had  left  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — I  have  never  been  in  a  miaer^le 
situation.  {A  laugh.) 

WiU  you  swear  that  you  never  entreat¬ 
ed  any  one  of  the  suite  m  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  take  pity  or  to  have  compassion  on 
you  after  you  had  left  her  service  ^ — (The 
witness)  On  what  account  to  have  com¬ 
passion  on  me? 

That,  sir,  is  a  question,  and  not  an  an- 
wer.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  will  you  swear  that  you  never  en¬ 
treat^  any  of  the  Princess’s  suite,  after 
you  had  quitted  her  service,  to  take  com¬ 
passion  upon  you  ? — It  may  be  that  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  any  person, 
after  you  had  left  her  Royal  Highness’s 
service,  that  you  taxed  yourself  with  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  a  most  generous  mis¬ 
tress? 

[[Here  the  Attorney-General  inter¬ 
posed,  insisting  that  these  questions  evi¬ 
dently  referred  to  some  writing  of  the 
witness.  Mr  Brougham  replied,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  question  to  shew 
whether  it  refei^  to  wrritten  or  spoken 
declarations.  The  Judges  being  referred 
to,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  put ;  but  in  that  case  the 
opposite  counsel  might  ask  if  the  senti¬ 
ments  had  been  reduced  to  writing ;  and 
then  the  writing  must  be  produced.  After 
a  ^reat  deal  of  discussion,  Mr  Brougham 
said,  that  rather  than  lose  time,  he  would 
withdraw  the  question. 

On  a  re-examination  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  witness  shewed  a  charac¬ 
ter,  written  by  Schiavini  (who  was  caUed 
Marshal  of  the  Palace)  and  sealed  with 
the  Princess’s  seal ;  but  as  it  could  not  be 
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proved  that  thia  was  done  with  her  autho¬ 
rity,  the  paper  was  not  read.3 

Did  you  ever  a^  to  any  person  that  your 
conduct  to  the  I^ceas  was  liable  to  a 
charge  of  inmtitude  with  respect  to  a  ge¬ 
nerous  bencmustress  ?— Never. 

Is  that  your  hand  writing  ? — (A  paper 
was  shewn  to  the  witness.)— Yea. 

And  that?— (Another  paper)— You 
need  not  read  the  whole  of  it. — It  ia  my 
writing. 

Did  you  ever  g*  by  any  other  names 
than  Sacchi  and  Milani? — I  have  been 
called  by  another  name ;  I  am  still  called 
by  another. 

What  is  that  other  name  ?— I  bw  as  ■ 
favour  from  the  honourahle  house  wat  I 
may  not  answer ;  because,  if  I  should  teU 
that  name  by  which  I  go,  1  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fury  of  those  who  have  iR  in¬ 
tentions  against  me.  I  b^  at  aR  events, 
the  house  to  interpow  its  authority  that 
the  name  may  not  be  inserted  in  the  pub- 
Uc  papers. 

Idr  Broughani,  after  stfth  an  intima¬ 
tion,  would  not  ask  the  name. 

Ind  you  not  fetch  MademoiaeRe  De 
Mont  from  Lausanne  to  Milan  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  take  her  back  ?— No. 

But  you  went  to  prevaR  on  her  to  go  to 
Milan  f — Only  to  au  her  if  she  wiAed  to 
go — would  go  or  not 

Who  emj^oyed  you  to  fetch  her— to  ^ 
her  ? — I  was  desim  by  the  commisamn 
which  was  at  Milan. 

'When  Mademoiarile  De  Mont  went 
away  with  you  to  Milan,  did  you  teR 
any  one  that  she  was  gone  back,  ot  going 
back,  to  the  service  of  the  Princess?— 
Never. 

How  much  money  did  you  get  from  the 
Milan  commission  lor  your  trouhle  while 
you  were  at  Milan  ? — I  have  received  no 
other  sum  except  for  the  expence  of  my 
journey  to  Lausanne  and  hack,  and  for 
the  ot^  journey  which  I  took  to  Char- 
nitz  and  nude. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  promise  of  any  sum  fhmithe  Mi¬ 
lan  commission  for  your  trouble  ?— I  can 
swear  never  to  have  received  any  promise. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have 
never  received  a. promise  of  recompense 
fhnn  any  person  for  your  trouble  in  this 
business  ? — I  can  swear  never,  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  promise. 
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Have  you  ever  !?aid  to  any  one  that  you 
had  received  any  thing,  or  any  promise  of 
any  money  or  advanta^  ? — I  have  never 
said  to  any  person  that  I  had  received  any 
money  or  advantage.  I  may  have  said 
that  I  had  received  the  expence  of  my 
journey. 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  nothing  more 
than  those  expences  for  your  trouble  in 
this  business  ? — I  hope  that  my  time  will 
be  paid  for. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mademoiselle  De 
Mont  since  she  came  to  this  country  ? — 
Many  times. 

Earl  Grey. — Have  you  ever  gone  by 
the  name  of  Milan!  before  you  came  to 
England? — I  took  that  name  in  Paris, 
four  or  five  days  before  I  set  out  for  Eng¬ 
land. 

When  did  you  set  out  for  England  ? — 
In  July  of  the  last  year. 

Be  so  good  as  to  say  what  was  your  mo¬ 
tive  for  taking  that  name  at  that  time  in 
Paris  ? — Afte%  I  knew  that  I  was  known 
in  London  by  my  own  name,  I  tried  to 
shelter  myself  against  any  thing  which 
might  happen  to  me. 

Wliat  tumult  had  happened  at  that  time 
which  induced  you  to  take  that  name  ? — 
I  was  warned  that  the  witnesses  against 
the  Queen  might  have  run  some  risk  if 
they  had  been  known. 

Having  stated  that  at  Paris  you  chan¬ 
ged  your  name  to  Milani,  in  consequence 
of  the  tumult  which  took  place,  what  did 
you  mean  by  that  statement  ? — While  I 
was  at  Paris,  a  gentleman  came,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  courier  Crouse;  and  this 
gentleman  (it  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him, 
and  I  have  seen  him  no  more)  told  me 
that  if  would  be  necessary  lor  me  to 
change  my  name,  because  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  come  to  England  under  my 
own  name,  as  I  had  told  him  I  was  known 
in  London  under  roy  name. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Darlington. — What  was 
the  reason  of  your  being  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — ^There  was  a 
difference  which  I  had  with  the  confec¬ 
tioner. 

Who  was  the  person  who  discharged 
you  ? — Schiavini  sent  for  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  said  that  he  had  received  orders 
‘from  the  Princess  to  set  me  at  liberty,  to 
discharge  me. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.— I  wish 


to  know,  if,  after  the  Princess  made  that 
speech  to  you  in  the  court,  you  saw  her 
Royal  Highness  at  similar  balls  with  those 
women  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  the  Princess  of  Wales  say  nothing 
more  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

Did  you  see  those  virffins  at  any  ball  at 
which  the  Princess  was  present,  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  period  ? — I  cannot  taj  what 
inrginales  she  was  speaking  of.  I  thought 
she  was  speaking  in  a  general  way. 

Have  you  seen  her  at  any  balls  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  period  ? — There  were  balls. 

Were  they  attended  by  the  same  sort  of 
company  ? — Nearly  the  same  persons. 

By  Lord  Calthorte. — I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  asked  to  see  the  Princess  af¬ 
ter  Schiavini  gave  you  your  discharge  ? — 
I  asked  to  see  the  Imncess  after  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  my  certificate,  the  evening  before  I 
went  away. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  after 
you  received  that  certificate  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  after 
you  understood  that  you  were  to  quit  her 
service  ? — I  did. 

What  passed  on  that  occasion  ? — Her 
Royal  Highness  told  me  that  she  gave  me 
my  discharge,  in  order  to  set  an  example 
to  the  other  servants,  that  there  shoul.< 
not  be  quarrels  in  the  house. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  state  what  the 
cause  of  those  quarrels  was? — She  told 
me  because  I  h^  that  quarrel  with  the 
confectioner,  and  she  did  not  wish  that 
such  quarrels  should  happen  in  the  house. 

Dia  she  state  any  other  cause  of  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  to  you  ? — She  did  not 

Did  you  make  any  reply  to  her  Roya. 
Highness  on  that  occasion  ? — I  said  to  her 
Royal  Highness  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
to  DC  a  fault  sufficiently  great  for  me  to  be 
discharged. 

Mr  Robert  Phaer,  a  cashier  in  the  bank¬ 
ing-house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  being  called, 
the  certificate  ^ven  by  the  Queen  to  the 
witness,  Sacch^  was  put  into  his  hands. 
He  deposed  that  he  haa  been  thirteen  years 
in  the  employ  of  Coutts  and  Co.  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  hand-writing  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  having  paid  drafts 
signed  by  her.  TTie  certificate  was  of  her 
writing. 

The  certificate  given  to  Giuseppe  Sac- 
chi,  a  native  of  Como,  dated  Pesaro,  fith 
November  1817,  was  then  read  by  the  in- 
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t^reterin  Italian,  and  afterwards  in  Eng> 
lisn.  It  gave  the  witness  “  a  most  exod- 
lent  chapter  fm*  assiduity,  zeal,  and  fide¬ 
lity,"  and  stated  that  he  was  only  dis- 
cha^;ed  fVom  motives  of  economy,  and  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  older  servants.  It 
was  signed  “  Caroline  P." 

Rmewed  crou-examination  of  Theo- 
noKE  Majocci  by  Ma  Beouoham. — Do 
you  know  Julius  Ceesar  Cavazzi  ? — I  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  that  name. 

Do  you  know  a  person  named  Cavazzi  ? 
— Yes ;  an  Italian.  I  have  heaurd  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cavazzi  at  Milan : 
there  are  two;  one  is  a  jeweller,  and  has 
a  shop  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Milan ; 

I  believe  he  lives  there,  but  I  never  was 
in  his  shop ;  he  is  a  fat  man. 

The  Cavazzi  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  per¬ 
son  who  lives  in  GreviUe-street,  Hatton- 
garden,  or  who  did  lately  live  there  ? — I 
rmember  that  this  Cavazzi  told  me  that 
he  was  a  relation  of  the  Cavazzi  at  Milan ; 
for  when  I  came  here  I  met  him,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  was  so. 

Well,  then,  it  is  this  one,  and  not  the 
other,  who  you  said  before  was  the  only 
one  you  had  ever  heard  of? — I  have 
known  him  only  a  few  days  in  London. 

Did  not  you  and  this  London  Cavazzi 
dine  with  each  other  last  winter,  for  eight 
or  ten  days  together  ? — Not  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  because  I  was  not  here  eight  or 
ten  days. 

But  did  you  not  dine  once  or  twice  to¬ 
gether  ? — What  I  can  say  is,  that  I  dined 
twice  with  him,  and  ate  rice. 

Did  you  not  shew  Cavazzi  another  let¬ 
ter,  which  you  told  him  you  had  received 
from  somel^y  here  to  carry  abroad  ?-~ 
What  I  remember  is,  that  I  was  shewing 
liim  the  dispatch  I  was  to  carry. 

Was  it  not  a  dispatch  which  you  were 
to  carry  to  Lord  Stewart  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  not  also  shew  him  a  number 
of  Napoleons,  which  you  said  you  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  same  time  with  the  letter  ? 
— Yes ;  they  were  the  Napoleons  for  my 
journey ;  I  counted  them  there. 

How  many  did  you  shew  lum  ? — I  be¬ 
lieve  eighty. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  shew 
him  150  ? — 1  cannot  swear  how  many  : 
what  I  remember  is,  I  counted  eighty ; 
but  I  cannot  swear. 


Did  you  not  tell  him  that  the  persons 
who  had  given  you  the  Napoleons  had 
given  you  nu»e  than  you  a^ed  to  pay 
your  expenses  ?— I  cannot  say  so :  I  ask¬ 
ed  only  for  money  to  pay  my  journey. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  £d  not  tell 
Cavazzi  that  they  had  given  you  more 
than  you  adeed  ?— I  cannot  swear  any 
such  thing,  because  I  adeed  only  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  my  voyage ;  and  he  could  not 
say  so. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  tell 
him,  that  whatever  you  asked  for,  you 
got  more  than  you  asked?— I  cannot 
swear  that  I  ask^  for  more,  nor  can  he 
swear  that  I  asked  for  more,  than  my  ex¬ 
penses.  I  have  sworn  to  this  already, 
and  I  cannot  say  any  thing  else  if  I  should 
be  asked  a  hundred  times. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say 
that  you  had  got  more  than  you  asked? 
— I  never  said  I  had  got  more  than  my 
expences. 

Do  you  know  Joseph  Bizzetti  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  name. 

I  mean  a  person  who  lives  in  Liquor- 
pond-street  ? — Liquorpond-street  ?  JVow 
mi  rioordo  ;  I  do  not  remember.  I  came 
here  in  a  sack,  and  I  went  away  in  a 
trunk,  {laughter)  and  I  do  not  know  Eng¬ 
lish. 

But  when  you  forgot  ev^  thing  about 
Cavazzi,  you  recollected  him  as  soon  as  I 
told  you  the  street  in  which  he  lived  ?— 

I  remembered  him,  because  I  recollected 
the  name  of  Cavazzi,  but  not  because  I 
was  told  of  the  ganlen. . 

You  must  try  to  recollect  Bizzetti,  too, 
before  we  part.  Do  you  remember  two 
Italians  who  dined  with  you  at  the  same 
place  where  Cavazzi  also  mned  with  you  ? 
—There  were  many  Italians  who  came 
there  and  dined  and  ate  rice. 

Do  you  not  know  an  Italian  who  accom¬ 
panied  you  up  and  down  London,  to  shew 
you  your  way,  and  exidain  things  to  you  ? 
— I  remember  a  person  who  served  as  a 
guide. 

What  was  his  name  ? — I  never  asked 
what  name  he  went  hy. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  ? — I  was  told  that  he  was  such  ; 
that  he  was  a  joiner. 

Do  you  recollect  going  with  him,  cither 
on  the  day  or  the  day  after  the  late  king’s 
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funeral,  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  ?— 
He  carried  me  about,  and  brought  me 
here  Md  there,  and  told  me  that  this 
place  is  such  a  place,  and  that  place  is  such 
another  place,  but  I  did  not  Icnow  where 
we  went,  and  whether  this  was  this,  and 
that  was  that. 

Did  you  go  with  diat  young  man  to 
any  particular  house  ? — I  remember  we 
came  into  some  street,  where  some  gentle¬ 
men  lived  whom  I  don't  know,  and  to 
whose  house  I  was  to  carry  a  letter.  His 
servant  told  me  that  he  was  not  at  home, 
because  he  bad  gone  out  to  see  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  funeral  of  the  king. 

On  that,  or  on  the  other  day,  or  either 
of  them,  did  you  go  with  that  young 
man,  and  to  find  any  person  in  a  very 
large  bouse  ?->How  am  I  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  wasa  large  or  small  (bouse)  ?  I  did 
not  make  tlie  observation ;  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  large  or  sm^. 

Did  you,  upon  any  of  those  occasions 
when  you  were  so  accompanied  by  the  la- 
quau  de  place,  go  into  any  large  house 
where  there  was  a  sentinel  standing  at  the 
door  ? — That  was  on  the  first  day  of  my 
arrival  in  England,  when  I  was  told  that 
that  was  the  house  where  was  the  court  cd 
the  King ;  for  I  had  three  or  four  letters. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  that  house  again  P — 
Yss;  1  went  and  returned  through  a 
door  to  and  from  the  house. 

Do  you  mean  several  times  to  and  from 
this  house  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  go  into  the  house  and  leave 
your  iMmais  de  place  at  the  gate  or  door 
the  while  ? — The  first  time  I  left  him  out 
at  the  door. 

Did  you  not  leave  him  at  that  door,  at 
the  other  times  also,  when  he  accompa¬ 
nied  you  to  this  house  ?— What  I  remem¬ 
ber  is,  that  while  I  was  in  the  house  with 
some  one,  I  have  left  the  laquais  de  place 
at  the  doOT. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that,  at  the  other 
times  you  were  there,  your  laquais  de 
place  was  not  at  the  door  ? — Whether  he 
came  in,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  left  him 
there,  and  I  don’t  think  he  stopped ;  where 
he  went  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  find  him  waiting  there  for  you 
when  you  came  out  of  the  house  upon 
this  occasion? — I  have  not  mentioned 
the  place  j  what  I  remember  is,  that  I 


found  him  waiting  fbr  me  when  I  came 
out. 

Upon  any  one  of  those  occasions  did 
you  come  out  with  a  gentleman  whom 
you  bad  found  in  the  great  house?— 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  go  from  thence,  with  that  gen« 
tleman,  to  his  chambers  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  not  go  with  him  somewhere  ? 
— With  that  gentleman  I  went  nowhere. 

Who  was  this  gentleman  whom  you 
came  out  with  ?— What  I  remember  is, 
that  he  was  a  Mr  Powell. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  go 
with  Mr  Powell,  when  you  came  out,  to 
his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s-inn  ? — ^With 
Mr  Powell  I  did  not  go. 

Did  not  you,  then,  at  that  time  make 
an  appointment  to  m  at  six  o'clock  to  Mr 
Powell's  chambers? — I  did. 

Did  you  not  go  that  evening,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  appointment  ? — I  did. 

Now,  as  to  the  mat  house,  I  under¬ 
stand  you  to  say  mat  you  went  several 
times  afterwards, — ^frequently,  in  short, 
to  it,  with  your  laquais  de  ploce  ?— Yea. 

Did  you  not  on  one  of  those  occasions 
go  from  Mr  Powell's  to  that  great  house, 
with  a  note? — I  did. 

Did  you  go  in  on  that  occasion  to  the 
house,  and  leave  your  laquais  de  place  out¬ 
side  at  the  door  ? — I  bweve  I  have  left 
him  out  of  doors;  but  I  cannot  be  sure 
of  it. 

Now,  this  great  house,  was  it  Carlton- 
house  ? — The  name  of  Carlton  I  have  not 
heard ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  palace  of  the 
King. 

Were  there  any  pillars  before  the  door  ? 
—I  know  that  the  people  enter  bjr  a  small 
door ;  and  as  soon  as  they  get  m,  there 
is  another  door  before  them. 

Did  you  see  any  pillars  about  the 
house  ? — I  have  seen  some  ancient  Gre¬ 
cian  columns ;  they  were  inside. 

After  you  enter  through  the  outer  gate, 
is  there  a  court  between  the  house  and 
the  street? — There  is  a  court  between 
tbe  house  and  the  street. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr  Powell  about  your  expenses,  and  the 
payment  of  them,  in  the  presence  of  your 
laquais  de  place  f—Questo  non  mi  ricordo, 

Did  Mr  Powell  say  to  you,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  laquais  da  puce,  that  money 
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wM  no  object,  and  that  you  might  hare 
more  if  you  wanted  it  ? — No. 

Will  you  swear  that?  that  he  did 
not  tay, "  money  was  no  object  ?” — I  will 
swear  that  Mr  Powell  never  said  so. 

Will  you  also  swear  that  he  never,  in 
the  presence  of  that  laquais  de  fiace,  said 
any  thing  to  that  purpose  or  effect  ? — No ; 
Mr  Powell  never  talked  about  this  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  held  such  discourse. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you 
never  nad  any  conversation  with  Mr 
Powell  upon  tne  subject  of  the  Queen? 
—(The  witness)  How,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  don't  understand  what  you  say  ? 

The  interpreter. — My  Lords,  if  I  am  to 
use  the  word  conversation,"  I  shall  ne¬ 
ver  Toake  myself  understood. 

Mr  Brougham.  Then  pray  use  ano¬ 
ther  word,  sir ; "  discourse,’'if  you  please. 
Put  the  question  again  in  this  way: — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr  Powell  has 
never  i^ken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
Queen  r— Mr  Powell  spoke  to  me  upon 
this  business  at  Milan,  when  I  made  my 
deposition ;  but  after  that,  we  have  never 
spoken  together  any  more  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Ite~€xamimed.-*‘¥ot  what  purpose  were 
those  Napoleons  given  you  before  you 
went  to  Vienna  ?— To  pay  the  expenses 
of  my  journey. 

Were  you  to  account  for  thoae  Napo¬ 
leons?— 5i,  Signor. 


Did  you  account  for  those  Napoleons  ? 
—Yes ;  I  gave  an  account  of  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  my  journey. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  great  house, 
on  the  occasion  you  have  before  spoken 
of? — I  saw  a  fiMtman,  and  a  Grerman, 
who  talked  to  me  in  German. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  any  other  time 
(as  you  say  you  were  there  sevoal  times) 
at  the  great  house  ? — I  saw  a  large  big 
man,  rather  a  handsome  man,  who  did 
not  understand  French  or  Italian,  but 
who  spoke  with  me  by  signs. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  that 
house  ?— Tile  first  time  I  went  to  carry 
a  packet ;  and  then  I  said  I  must  have  a 
receipt  for  the  packet,  for  I  could  not  give 
it  without  tak^  a  receipt. 

Did  you  bring  that  packet  with  you 
when  you  came  over  to  England  with  Mr 
Hyatt  r — I  did. 

I  ask  the  witness  to  say,  as  well  as  he 
recollects,  how  many  times  he  has  called 
at  that  house  ? — What  I  can  remember  is, 
that  I  have  been  there  three  times. 

As  he  has  told  us  for  what  he  went 
there  the  first  time,  ask  him  whedier  he 
recollects  for  what  purpose  he  went  the 
second  time  ? — The  second  time  I  went 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  answer  to 
the  packet  for  which  I  had  asked  a  re¬ 
ceipt  ;  and  a  third  time,  because  they  told 
me  to  call  again  for  an  answer. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  Oct.  5.-24. 


James  Lsmann^ 

[[Clerk  to  Mr  Vizard,  the  Queen's  Soli¬ 
citor,  was  sent  to  Baden  to  solicit  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  Baron  Dente,  Chamberlain 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  as  a  witness.  The 
Baron  at  first  consulted  his  minutes  and 
gave  his  deposition.]] 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Grand  Duke 
was  then  at  Baden  P — Yes,  he  was. 

Was  the  Baron  willing  to  come  to  this 
country  at  the  time  when  yon  took  his 
deposition  on  the  20th  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Did  he,  when  you  saw  him  afterwards, 
state  any  reason  to  you  why  he  could  not 
come  ? — Yes,  he  sam  he  could  not  come 
without  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

After  he  returned  from  the  Grand 
Duke,  at  Carlsruhc,  did  he  make  any 
statement  to  you?— Yes,  he  did ;  he  told 
me  on  the  23d,  that  he  had  seen  the 
Grand  Duke  on  that  morning,  and  that 
he  bad  refused  him  ^rmission  to  pome. 

Did  the  Chamberlain  state  any  other 
reason? — No.  I  remember  him  saying 
he  enjoyed  an  estate  in  Hanover  imd»' 
his  Majesty,  but  that  should  not  prevent 
his  coming  over,  because  he  was  satisfied 
his  Majesty  would  not  think  ill  of  him 
for  coming. 

Did  you  make  any  other  application  to 
him  ?  — Yes ;  I  wrote  to  him  requesting 
he  would  make  a  deposition  before  the 
local  authorities  on  the  spot.  , 

What  answer  did  he  return  ? — He  said 
he  could  not  do  so  without  the  consent  of 
the  Grand  Duke. 

Colonel  Anthony  Buller  St  Legeb, 
[[Had  been  the  Queen’s  Chamberlain 
for  eleven  years,  from  1809  downwards, 
but  on  her  Majesty  going  abroad  in  1814, 
his  state  of  h^th  did  not  allow  him  to 
go  farther  than  Brunswick.  On  her  re¬ 
turn,  he  waited  on  her  and  resigned  his 
office,  still  on  account  of  health.]] 


Earl  or  GuiLDromn, 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  having 
seen  her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Naples  ? 
— I  recollect  coming  to  Naples  after  the 
Queen  had  arrived  there. 

At  what  time  was  that,  does  your  lord¬ 
ship  recollect  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  1815. 

When  your  I<^ship  arrived  at  Na¬ 
ples,  who  formed  the  auite  of  her  Miges- 
ty  ? — I  think  there  were  Lady  Charlotte 
Forbes,  Sir  William  GeB,  the  Hon.  Kep; 
pell  Craven,  and  Dr  Holland,  'fhese 
were  all,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  . 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Bergami  being  there 
Yes,  I  recollect  seeing  that  person. 

In  what  situation  was  he  then,  dop» 
your  Imdship  readlect  ? — As  far  as  I  un¬ 
derstood,  I  tnink  he  was  called  a  coiirier. 

[[Lord  Guildfcnd  dined  with  the  Queen 
at  Naples,  with  a  large  party  of  English 
and  foreigners.  He  saw  her  again  at 
Rome,  and  spent  several  days  in  her 
house  at  Civita  Vecchia.  She  had  then 
living  with  her  Madame  Falconet,  wife 
to  an  opulent  banker  at  Naples,  with  her 
two  daughters.]] 

Where  did  your  lordship  and  Lady 
C.  Lindsay  disembark  ? — At  Leghorn. 

When  did  your  lordship  see  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  after  that  period  ? — A  long  interval 
elapsed  before  I  saw  the  Queen  again. 
The  next  time  I  met  her  was,  I  think, 
in  November,  1815,  at  the  Villa  d’Este, 
her  house  near  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Was  your  lordship  then  accompanied 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  ? — No,  I  was 
not. 

Where  was  Lady  Charlotte  then? — 
She  was  in  England. 

Y  our  lordship  has  said  that  you  then 
saw  the  Queen  at  the  Villa  d’Este? — 
Yes,  I  first  saw  her  Majesty  on  the 
lake.  ' 
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Did  voa  dine  at  the  Villa  then 
Yea,  I  did. 

Was  Bergami  then  at  her  Majesty’s 
table  ?— He  was. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  before  see  him 
sit  at  table  with  hn  Majesty  ? — Never, 
I  think. 

Did  your  lordship  stay  longer  than 
that  day  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — No,  I 
went  away  the  same  evening. 

Where  did  your  lordship  go? — I  dept 
that  night  in  the  little  town  of  Como, 
and  went  on  the  next  day  to  Milan. 

Did  your  lordship  see  the  Queen  af¬ 
terwards  ? — Yes,  I  saw  the  Queen  on  the 
Saturday  or  the  Sunday  following  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  where  I  dined  with  her  by  an  invi¬ 
tation  which  I  received  when  I  was  at 
the  Villa  d’Este. 

•  Was  it  your  lordship’s  intention  when 
you  went  to  the  Villa  d’Este  to  have  paid 
a  longer  visit? — I  had  no  intention  of 
staying  longer ;  I  had  made  no  particu¬ 
lar  arrangement. 

From  that  time  have  you  had  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  Queen  ?— No,  I 
have  not. 

Crou-examined. — Did  it  happen  to 
your  lordship  to  see,  while  at  Naples,  at 
Rome,  or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  whether 
Berrami  waited  upon  the  company  at  ta¬ 
ble? — 1  cannot  recollect  at  Napl^  whe¬ 
ther  he  did  or  not,  but  I  think  he  did  at 
Civita  Vecchia. 

When  you  visits  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
what  ladies  were  in  attendance  ? — There 
was  an  Italian  lady,  whose  name  I  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Had  your  lordship  any  opportuniU 
of  conversing  with  tnat  ladyr — Yes,  I 
conversed  with  her. 

From  your  lordship’s  knowledge  of 
the  Italian,  did  she  speak  what  is  termed 
the  Patois,  or  pxire  Italian  ? — I  thought 
she  spoke  very  good  Italian,  with  rather 
the  accent  of  Lombardy. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with 
your  sister  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  on 
the  subject  of  her  remaining  in  atten¬ 
dance  on  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes,  I 
recollect  to  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  her  on  the  subject. 

Did  you  recommend  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay  the  propriety  of  resigning  the 
situation  which  she  held  about  the  person 
of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  did  advise 
her  to  resign  it. 


What  were  the  considerations  which 
induced  you  to  give  that  advice  ? 

Mr  Brouohax  here  desired  to  remind^ 
their  Lwdsbips,  that  this  was  a  question 
addressed  to  ^ints  on  which  he  had  been 
restrained  fVom  entering.^ 

The  Loan  Chancellob  agreed  with 
the  Learned  Counsel,  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  was  taking  an  irregular  course,  and 
it  might  indeed  be  advisable  to  expunge 
the  preceding  question  and  answer. 

QThe  Attorney-General  here  put  a. 
number  of  questions  relative  to  his  lord¬ 
ship's  servant,  evidently  pointina;  to  some 
supposed  familiarity  between  him  and 
the  Queen;  but  Lord  G.  disowned  all 
recollection  on  the  subject.]] 

By  Lord  Ross. — Did  you  ever  see  her 
Royal  Highness  in  company  with  any 
other  person  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  m 
Como  ? — I  have  cartainly  seen  her  in  a 
boat  accompanied  by  another  person. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — I  have  seen 
her  in  a  boat  with  Bei^mi  alone. 

By  Earl  Gbxy. — Did  your  lordship 
notice  any  particular  familiarity  passing 
between  them,  when  you  thus  saw  hor 
Royd  Highness  and  Bergami  in  a  boat 
together? — Certainly,  I  never  observed 
any  conduct  on  that  occasion  whidi  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  indecorous. 

Your  lordship  has  already  stated  that 
the  Countess  Oldi  had  a  little  of  the 
Lombard  accent  in  her  pronoundatioa ; 
was  any  impression  made  on  your  mind 
with  r^rd  to  her  manners,  as  well  as 
with  r^urd  to  her  language  ? — ^My  chief 
impresnon  was,  that  her  manners  were 
quite  inoffensive. 

Were  they  the  manners  of  an  appa¬ 
rently  respmtable  and  modest  woniM  r — 
I  saw  nothing  vulgar  or  immodest  in  her 
deportment. 

Did  you  ever  remark  whether  her  con¬ 
versation  and  deportment  were  such  as 
indicated  a  well-ored  wranan,  or  a  wo¬ 
man  of  inferior  station  of  society? — I 
never  observed  any  piurticular  vulga¬ 
rity. 

Did  you  remark  any  difference  between 
her  manners  and  the  manners  of  other 
Italian  ladies  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  ^ » 
there  was  no  observable  or  material  dif¬ 
ference  ;  I  should  not  perhaps  call  her  a 
person  of  great  refinement,  but  there  was 
no  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  singular 
or  ctisy  to  be  distinguislieil  from  the 
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greater  proportion  of  Italian  gentlewo¬ 
men. 

How  often  did  yonr  lordship  meet 
her  ? — I  met  her  on  two  oocaaions,  once 
at  the  Villa  d'Eate,  and  a  second  time  at 
Milan. 

Did  you  know  on  either  of  those  occa¬ 
sions  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Bergami  ? 
— I  believe  I  was  not  informed  of  that  dr- 
cnmstanoe  on  the  first  occasion,  but  I 
oertiunly  was  aware  of  the  fact  when  I 
aaw  her  at  Milan. 

By  the  Earl  of  LAirniKDALE. — At 
what  part  of  the  table  did  your  lordship 
ait  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Villa 
d'Este? — On  the  side  opposite  to  her 
Royal  Highness. 

How  was  your  lordship  placed  in  this 
respect  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal 
Hi^ness  at  Milan? — ^As  well  as  I  am  able 
to  charge  my  memory  with  the  drcum- 
atanoe,  I  sat  at  her  Royal  Highness’s  side. 

You  have  already  stated  that  Bergami 
dined  at  the  table ;  at  what  part  of  it  did 
he  take  his  seat  ?— He  sat,  I  believe,  on 
the  mpodte  side  of  the  table. 

Din  your  lordship  receive  any  parti¬ 
cular  attention  from  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — She  always  treated  me  in  a  very 
gracious  manner. 

Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  her 
deportment  towards  Bergami  ?— I  re¬ 
marked  no  peculiarity. 

Where  did  Bergami's  sister,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Oldi,  sit  on  that  occasion  ?— By  the 
aide  of  Bergami. 

By  the  Earl  of  Darlington. — Did 
you  never  observe  any  singularity  in  the 
deportment  of  her  Royal  Highness  to¬ 
wards  Beigami?— I  never  observed  any. 

By  Lord  Ellinborouoh.— Did  you 
make  any  observation  on  the  deportment 
and  manners  of  Beigami  himself  ? — I  re¬ 
marked  that  his  manners  were  unobtru¬ 
sive  ;  I  never  saw  him  forward  or  assu¬ 
ming. 

Had  yon  any  conversation  with  Ber¬ 
gami  ? — No  particular  conversation ;  he 
RKdce  a  little :  the  only  time  when  I  was 
alone  with  him  was  in  the  gallery  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  hut  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular 
conversation. 

From  the  opportunity  you  had  of  ob¬ 
serving  Bergami’s  behaviour,  could  you 
form  any  opinion  of  his  being  superior  to 
the  situation  he  bad  formerly  ^ed  ?— 


No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  struck  me  be 
was. 


Loan  Glenbirvik, 

QWas  at  Genoa  with  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  whom  LadyGlenbervie  agmed  to  at¬ 
tend  till  the  arrival  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  who  was  daily  expected.  Du¬ 
ring  this  time  his  lordship  ^nMl  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  Princess.]] 

During  that  time  did  you  see  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Bergami?— I  saw  him 
every  day  I  dined  there. 

'V^t  was  the  conduct  you  observed  in 
her  Royal  Highness  towards  him  during 
that  period? — Bergami  waited  behind 
the  IMncess’s  chair,  in  the  habit  of  a 
courier.  I  often  had  the  honour  to  sit 
next  to  her,  and  all  I  saw  in  her  was  the 
behaviour  of  any  mistress  of  rank  to  a 
servant  He  often  helped  the  Princess 
and  me  to  wine  and  other  things. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Bergami  to¬ 
wards  her  Royal  Highness  ?— tW  of  a 
servant 

Wasit  respectful,  becoming  his  place,  or 
otherwise  ? — I  did  not  observe  any  thing 
puticular;  iftherehad  been  any  thing  like 
disrespect,  I  should  have  observed  it. 

Did  you  mention  the  year?— 1815. 

What  company  did  you  meet  at  her 
Royal  Highness's  table  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  ?— Mrs  Falconet  and  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  Mr  Hownam,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
navy;  Lady  C.  Campbell  came  some 
days  or  a  week  after  the  Princess;  Dr 
Holland  was  also  there  most  days,  but 
not  all ;  I  likewise  saw  some  Genoese  no¬ 
blemen;  one  in  particular  I  recollect, 
Marchese  Jean  Carlo  N^rL  There  were 
also  some  English  officers  of  the  navy. 

Did  you  see  Lady  William  Bentmck 
there  ? — I  saw  her  at  Genoa  frequently. 

At  her  Royal  Highness’s? — I  saw  her 
there,  but  whether  I  dined  with  her  there 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  attending  a^  balls 

K'ven  by  her  Royid  Highness? — ^e  on- 
,  ball  given  there  I  went  to. 

'  Did  yon  meet  there  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  of  the  place  ? — I  think  a  great  many 
of  them,  the  principal  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  (be  place. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
rWas  one  of  the  Princess’s  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  since  1808 ;  but  on  her  going 
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abroady  acoompanied  her  only  to  Brnna* 
wick,  according  to  previous  understand¬ 
ing.  She  afterwards  joined  her  at  Naples 
in  1815.;] 

How  lon^  did  you  then  continue  with 
her? — I  joined  her  Royal  Highness  in 
tile  beginning  of  March.  I  remuned  with 
her  as  long  as  she  continued  at  Naples ; 
I  accompanied  her  to  Rome,  from  thence 
to  Civita  Vecchia ;  I  then  embarked  on 
board  the  Clorinde,  and  quitted  the  Prin¬ 
cess  at  L»hom ;  this  was  by  an  arrange- 
mentwhicD  had  Unsettled  before  wemet 

Bt  whom  was  her  Royal  Highness  vi- 
aitea  while  at  Naples  ?-^he  was  visited 
by  all  the  English  of  distinction  there, 
and  by  the  Neapolitans  of  distinction, 
and  other  parties. 

Be  plea^  to  state  the  names  of  some? 
—Lora  and  Lady  Landaff,  Lord  and 
Lady  Gage,  Lord  and  Lady  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  G.  Somerset,  Lord  F.  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  Sir  W. 
g31,  Mr  Davenport,  Mr  W.  Bankes,  and 
there  may  be  ouiers  whose  names  I  for¬ 
get. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  by 
Mrs  Falconet  ?-^he  was. 

And  her  daughters  ?— And  her  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde  with 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  on  board  ?— She  slept  in  a 
part  of  the  Captain's  cabin  which  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two ;  her  Royal  Highness 
slept  in  one  part,  and  the  Captain  and 
his  brother  in  the  other. 

Did  any  other  person  sleep  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  cabm  where  ue  Princess 
slept  ? — Yes,  her  maid. 

Ik)  ycu  recollect  any  thing  arising  in 
consequence  of  the  cabin  being  divided 
into  two  parts  ? — Nothing  particular, 
except  that  the  Princess  expressed  some 
regret  that  the  other  part  of  the  cabin 
h(id  not  been  appropriated  to  me  instead 
of  the  Captain  and  his  brother. 

Did  it  occasion  any  difference  between 
the  Princess  and  the  Captain?— No,  I 
did  not  observe  it. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bergami  being  in  the  service  of 
her  Ro]ral  Highness? — I  was  often  in 
company  with  the  Queen  when  Be]^ami 
attended. 


How  did  Bergami  conduct  himself?— 
In  the  common  way  in  which  a  servant 
would. 

How  did  her  Royal  Highness  conduct 
herself  ?— In  the  manner  that  a  mistress 
would  conduct  herself. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  between  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  ? — Never. 

When  did  you  quit  her  Royid  Hi^b- 
ness's  service  ? — I  sent  in  my  resignation 
in  the  year  1817. 

What  was  your  reason  for  resigning  ? 
—My  brother  wrote  requesting  me  to  re¬ 
turn. 

While  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  see 
Beigami  ? — I  did. 

WUI  you  try  and  recollect  with  accu¬ 
racy  whether  you  did  not  see  him  at  Ci¬ 
vita  Vecchia  walking  vrith  the  Princess? 
—The  Princess  and  I  frequently  walked 
out  together,  and  Bergami  attended ;  he 
did  not  walk  with  us,  but  a  little  way 
behind  ns. 

CrotSi^xafNined.— WiU  you  take  upon 
yon  to  swear  that  on  none  of  those  occa¬ 
sions  her  Royal  Highness  walked  arm  in 
arm  with  Bergami  r— I  have  no  recoUeo- 
tion  it. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear 
that  she  did  not  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  no  reoollectum  of  it;  asfiuraslre- 
collect,  Bergami  attended  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  unless  he  was  called  to  he  asked  a 
question. 

Then  I  understand  you  will  not  swear 
that  the  Princess  did  not  on  that  occasion 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami  ? — I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  recollect  that  she  did. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  she  did 
not  ? — 1  cannot  nositivdy  swear,  but  I 
never  was  struck  ny  it. 

Why,  if  such  a  thing  had  happenedi, 
must  it  not  have  struck  you  ?— I  suppow 
it  would,  and  therefore  I  imagine  it  did 
not  happen. 

You  filled  the  office  of  lady  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber? — I  did. 

That  did  not  neceasariW  lead  you  into 
her  Royal  Highness's  bed-room  ?— Very 
frequently  it  did ;  frequently  she  sent 
for  me. 

At  Naples  ?— At  Naples. 

Was  the  Princess  always  alone  on  those 
occasions  ?— Not  always  alone,  certainly  ; 
sometimes  there  were  persons  with  her. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  upon  these  occa- 
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sions  seeing  Bergami  in  the  bed-room  ? — 
I  have  seen  him  myself  in  the  bed-room, 
because  we  dined  in  the  bed-reenn.  I 
dined  in  the  bed-room  with  the  Princess 
and  William  Austin,  and  Bergami  used 
to  Wait  upon  us  as  servant. 

Had  any  application  been  made  to  you 
to  join  her  Royal  Highnera  in  (rermany 
bemre  you  took  the  resolution  of  quit¬ 
ting  ? — Yes,  there  had. 

How  long  before  ?— I  cannot  accurate¬ 
ly  remember  how  long. 

QBergami  attended  as  courier  on  the 
journey  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  from 
Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia.]3 

Does  your  ladyriiip  recollect  whether 
Bergami  accompanied  the  carriage  as  cou¬ 
rier  in  that  part  of  the  journey  ? — I  be¬ 
lieve  he  did ;  but  I  am  not  so  positive  in 
ray  recollection  of  bis  being  present  on 
this  as  on  the  former  part  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  Bergami 
riding  up  to  the  carriage  in  the  former 
|)art  of  the  journey,  and  addressing  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  saying — “  a  dotre, 
Madame  Y" — I  recollect  his  coming  up  to 
ask  for  something  to  eat  or  drink,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  giving  him  something 
when  calM. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  he  was  called  ? — I  have  no  dis¬ 
tinct  recoUectioo,  but  I  think  it  was  af¬ 
ter. 


Was  it  a  bottle  which  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  handed  to  Bergami  ?— Yes,  it  was  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

Did  he  drink  on  receiving  it  ? — I  think 
he  did. 

From  the  bottle,  without  a  glass  ? — I 
think  so. 

Did  he  afterwards  return  the  bottle  to 
her  Royal  Highness  } — I  cannot  positive¬ 
ly  say ;  but  I  frncy  he  did. 

A^r  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
quit  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  did  you 
not  state  to  some  person  that  you  found 
a  vast  relief  to  your  mind  in  having  come 
to  that  resolution? — I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  having  stated  that. 

Your  ladyship  siws  you  have  no  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection  of  having  made  this 
statement ;  but  do  you  remember  having 
said  anything  to  the  same  pur^wse  or  ef¬ 
fect  ?— No ;  I  may  have  said  something 
like  it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 


Perh^  I  may  be  able  to  caU  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  a  little  mare  to  your  lady¬ 
ship’s  recollection.  After  your  determi¬ 
nation  to  leave  the  Princess  of  Wales,  did 
you  not  say  that  that  determination  was 
a  vast  relief  to  your  mind,  for  that  no 
woman  with  any  re^pird  to  hes'  character, 
would  wish  to  continue  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  do  not  recollect  having  said 
any  such  thing,  w  used  any  such  wrads. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  having 
said  any  thing  to  that  effbet  ? — ^No. 

WiU  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say 
that  you  did  not  state  those  words,  or 
make  use  of  words  to  that  efFect? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  used 
any  such  words. 

I  understand  your  ladyship  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  make 
use  of  these  very  words? — I  say  I  do  not 
remember  having  made  use  of  them.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  them. 

Your  ladyshiphaving  said  that  you  have 
no  recollection  of  those  words,  I  wish  to 
ask  whether  your  ladyship  will  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  you  never  did  make  use 
of  them  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it 
extremely  improbable  I  should  have  used 
such  words,  and  1  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  did. 

I  understand  that  your  ladyship  will 
not  say  that  you  did  not  make  use  of 
those  words  ? — I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  used  them, 
and  I  think  it  very  improbable  that  I 
should. 

WiU  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say 
that  you  have  not  made  use  of  words  to 
that  effect  more  than  once  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  using  them  at  aU. 

Your  ladyship,  however,  wiU  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  say  that  you  have  not  used 
them  more  than  once  ? — I  can  only  re¬ 
peat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  have  no 
recdlection  of  using  any  such  words,  and 
that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  I  ever  did 
use  them. 

Did  you  not  say,  on  quitting  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  desire  you  had  to 
assist  an  individual  with  what  you  saved 
from  that  service,  you  would  have  quit¬ 
ted  it  long  before  ? — It  is  very  possible 
that  I  may  have  used  these  words,  but  I 
do  nut  distinctly  recoUect  having  usetl 
them.  I  think  it,  however,  ^wssible. 
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Having  recalled  thoae  last  words  to 
your  ladyship’s  recollection,  I  would  beg 
to  know  whether  the  former  did  not  pass 
at  the  same  time  ? — I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  used  the  former  words, 
and  do  not  think  I  ever  used  them.  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  at  what  time 
I  said,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  my  de¬ 
sire  to  assist  an  individual,  I  would  have 
quitted  her  Royal  Highness's  service 
sooner;  but  certainly  I  do  not  think  that  I 
coupled  that  observation  with  any  words 
imjMying  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her 
Royu  Highness. 

Does  your  ladyship  say  that  vou  recol¬ 
lect  you  did  not  couple  the  ohservation 
about  leaving  her  Royal  Highness’s  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  former  words? — As  far  as 
I  recollect  I  did  not. 

But  your  ladyship  will  not  be  positive  ? 
—I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  kind  of 
recollection,  and  think  it  not  at  all  pro¬ 
bable. 

Do  I  understand  your  ladyship  that 
you  do  not  say  positively  that  it  was  not 
so  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  saying 
that  no  woman  of  character  would  wish 
to  continue  with  the  Queen. 

Your  ladyship  must  perceive  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  whether 
you  can  positively  say  it  was  not  so  ? — 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not  the  least 
recollection  of  having  said  so  to  any  body 
at  any  time. 

Re-examined. — The  Solicitor-Greneral 
has  asked  you  a  question  relative  to  a 
communication  on  vour  resignation.  To 
whom  was  it  made  r — To  my  husband. 

To  any  one  else  ? — No. 

Is  Mr  Lindsay  at  present  in  distressed 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

Has  he  been  so  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  ? — For  some  years. 

Did  you  experience  any  difficulty, 
while  in  her  Royal  Highness’s  service, 
respecting  the  payment  of  your  sa¬ 
lary  ? — ^Yes,  at  one  time  there  was  a  good 
deu  of  arrears  due. 

Did  any  other  dreumstanee  occur  in 
1817  which  might  have  rendered  your 
situation  in  her  Royal  Highness’s  service 
disagreeable  to  you  ? — Yes ;  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  attend  at  a  time  f  hare  her  ladyship 
was  much  aflfected] — if  my  attendance 
had  been  required  there,  because  I  was 
thenunder  great  depression  of  spirits. 


Had  you  not  lost  some  near  relative  at 
that  time  ?— Yes  ;  two. 

Were  they  not  the  late  Itord  GuOford 
and  Lady  Glenbervie  ? — Yes. 

I  wisn  to  ask  whether  you  yourself 
ever  observed  in  the  conduct  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  any  impropriety  which  indneed 
you  to  leave  her  service  ? — I  never  my¬ 
self  observed  any  impropriety  to  induce 
me  to  resign. 

Examined  by  the  Peers.— The  Earl 
Donouohmore. — There  was  nothing 
improper  that  you  have  seen? — No,  1 
have  not  seen  any  impropriety. 

Was  there  any  report  ?  (A  general  call 
of  **  Order,  order.”) 

'The  Earl  of  Donouohmobe. — I  only 
ask  the  reason  which  induced  her  lady¬ 
ship  to  quit  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Mr  Brougham  objected  to  such  a 
question  being  asked. 

The  Loan  Chancillor.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  competent  for  any  Noble  Lord  to 
ask  whether  there  was  any  other  reason 
which  indneed  her  ladyship  to  quit  her 
Royal  Highness’s  service. 

Mr  Brougham. — Reports  of  a  very 
atrocious  nature  may  have  gone  forth 
against  her  Majesty. 

The  F^rl  of  Donoughmorr. — Order, 
order.  I  ask  only  into  the  reason  of 
quitting  her  Royal  Highness’s  service. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — No  report 
of  anv  kind  can  be  evidence  to  your 
Lordships. 

'  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  proceed¬ 
ed. — Had  your  ladyship  any  other  reasons 
except  those  which  you  have  mentioned 
for  quitting  the  Princess  of  Wales? — 
There  was  nothing  seen  improper ;  but 
the  reports  were  of  so  unpleasant  and 
degrading  a  nature  as  to  operate  on  my 
mind  in  quitting  her  Royal  Highness. 

By  Lord  Calthorfe. — During  your 
ladyship’s  acquaintance  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  did  you  ob¬ 
serve  any  fkmiliarity  on  the  part  of  her 
Royal  Highness  with  her  menial  ser¬ 
vants,  botn  male  and  female? — I  only 
observed  that  her  Majesty  was  particu¬ 
larly  affable  and  familiar  to  all  oer  ser¬ 
vants. 

Did  your  ladyship  think  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  familiarity  towards  her  servants 
exceed  what  is  usual  in  the  higher 
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In  this  country?— I  think  the 
higher  classes  are  more  condescending 
towards  their  servants  thw  the  class  be¬ 
low  them.  Her  Miyesty  was  particular¬ 
ly  BO. 

Was  her  Mtyesty’s  condescension  pe¬ 
culiar  even  in  foreign  society  ? — Perhaps. 

I  am  no  good  judge  of  foreign  manners. 
Fcweigners  are  more  apt  to  converse  with 
their  servants  than  the  English  are. 
They  have  less  reserve.  Her  Royal 
Hignness  had  that  familiarity  which  I 
obeyed  in  foreigners  conversing  with 
their  servants. 

Did  the  familiarity  of  her  Royal  Hi{^h- 
ness  greatly  exceed  the  d^jee  of  famili¬ 
arity  you  had  seen  among  the  foreigners 
by  the  opportunities  your  ladyship  had 
seeing  fweign  society  ? — No,  not 
greatly. 

Ry  the  Earl  of  LAunERDALE. — ^Your 
ladyship  mentioned  that  you  had  a  com¬ 
munication  fh>m  your  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Guilford ;  did  your  brother  in  that 
letter  advise  you  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales?  was  that  your 
brother's  advice  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  the  letter  in  your  posses¬ 
sion  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  her 
ladyship — Do  you  know  whether  the  let¬ 
ter  is  in  existence  or  not  ? — I  believe  not. 
I  did  not  keep  it. 

Did  you  make  any  search  for  it  ? — No, 
I  have  not  searched  for  it. 

After  some  farther  conversation  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  wished  to 
know  where  they  were— was  a  search  or¬ 
dered  or  not  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  any 
Noble  Lord  desired  search  to  be  made, 
he  might  order  to  that  effect.  Rut  if  any 
question  should  arise  upon  the  letter,  la¬ 
ter  it  was  ascertained  whether  the  letter 
could  be  found  or  not,  that  question 
could  not  be  asked  now.  But  if  it  con¬ 
tained  only  reports,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  question  respecting  such  reports 
could  be  asked. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  desired  that 
a  search  should  be  made  for  the  letter. 

The  Lo  RD  C  H  AN  c  E  LLO  E.— Search  must 
be  made  for  the  letter. 

Mr  Brougham  (Lady  Charlotte  Lind¬ 
say  having  withdrawn.)  We  undertake, 
my  Lords. 


The  Lord  Chancellor.— If  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  can  find  or  cannot 
find  the  letter,  you  will  communicate  to 
the  house. 

Mr  Brougham.- Most  undoubtedly, 
my  Lord. 

Lady  Charlotte  afterwards  appeared 
again  at  their  Lordships'  bar,  and  was 
re-examined  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Has  your  ladyship  searched  for  that 
letter  ? — Yea,  my  lord,  I  have. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  ?— No, 

I  have  not. 

Do  you  believe  it  not  to  be  in  existence? 
—I  have  reason  to  think  it  not  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Have  you  reason  to  think  it  can  be  any 
where  else  than  in  your  own  possession? 
—No. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Can 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  state  the  pounds 
of  her  brother's  request,  as  stated  in  that 
letter? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection 
of  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  ex¬ 
cept  an  advice  that  I  should  resign  my 
situation,  and  some  pecuniary  arrange¬ 
ments  that  were  to  take  place  between  us. 

Does  her  ladyship's  recollection  lead 
her  to  think  that  tlut  advice  was  given 
her  without  any  cause  assigned  ? 

Mr  Brougham  objected  to  the  form  of 
this  question,  which  was  then  put  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  in  this  manner: 

Can  her  ladyship  say  whether  her  bro¬ 
ther  gave  his  advice  without  assigning 
any  cause  for  it  ? — I  don’t  recollect,  in 
that  letter,  his  assigning  a  cause ;  but  I 
have  some  indistinct  idea  that  the  reoorts 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded  must  nave 
been  mentioned  in  that  letter,  though  I 
cannot  positively  say. 

What  reports  does  your  ladyship  al¬ 
lude  to  ? — Reports  that  I  mentions  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  yesterday 
by  a  noble  lord — ^reports  of  an  unplea¬ 
sant  and  degrading  nature,  that  have  in- 
fiuenced  me  in  resigning  my  situation. 

By  Lord  Erskine. — Are  those  the  re¬ 
ports  which  your  ladyriiip  said  had  not 
been  confirms,  but  contradicted,  by  your 
own  observations  ?— Yes. 

William  Carrington, 

[[Was  at  Naples  as  servant  to  Sir  W. 
GeU.  Bergami  slept  the  first  night  in  a 
very  small  room  above  Sicard’s  the  stew- 
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ard ;  bat  as  he  could  not  stand  upright 
in  it,  he  was  removed  next  night  to  ano« 
ther. 

Mr  BaoDOHAM  having  now  put  a 
question  relative  to  what  Migocci  had 
said  of  Baron  Ompteda,  the  Attomey- 
Genenl  objected,  that  any  such  speew 
could  by  no  means  be  received  as  evidence, 
and  that  the  opposite  counsel  could  have 
no  title  to  put  the  question,  unless  Ma- 
joed  bad  been  asked  whether  he  ever  had 
any  conversation  with  Carrin^n  on  the 
subject.  Mr  Brouduun  urged,  that  Ma- 
joed  having  been  awed  if  he  remembered 
certain  drcumstancesrelative  toOmpteda, 
if  he  could  be  proved  to  have  mentioned 
in  detail  these  circumstances  to  the  pre> 
sent  witness,  his  evidence  would  be  ma¬ 
terially  invi^dated.  After  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  a  reference  to  the 
Jud^,  it  was  determined  that  Majoed 
shomd  be  recalled,  and  the  omitted  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  him  by  the  Court.]] 

Did  you  know  Miyoed,  or  meet  him  at 
a  place  called  Rucchinelli,  not  far  distant 
from  Rome,  at  any  time? — I  recollect 
extremely  well  that  I  met  him  there. 

Did  he  there  speak  to  you  concerning 
Baron  Ompteda  ?— I  had  conversation  with 
him  on  one  occasion,  if  not  on  more  oc¬ 
casions  than  one,  as  regarded  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  also  about  Baron  Ompte^ 

What  did  he  there  say  to  you  upon 
those  subjects?— I  recollect  his  saving 
that  the  Baron  had  employed  one  of  the 
servants  to  procure  false  keys. 

Did  he  shew  you  the  keys  that  were  to 
be  imitated,  accordingto  his  own  account? 
—Yes,  he  did,  at  Como. 

Did  he  ever  state  to  you  that  he  knew 
a  person  to  have  been  so  employed,  and 
that,  if  he  had  had  his  own  pleasure,  he 
would  kill  that  person  **  like  a  dog  ?" — I 
recollect  his  saying  so. 

Did  he  ever  say,  in  your  hearing,  that 
Baron  Ompteda  was  an  ungrateful  fellow, 
and  that  ne  brought  suspicion  on  the 
servants?  — I  can  recollect  his  saying 
something  to  that  effect. 

Did  he  frequently  talk  to  you  about  the 
Baron  ? — ^Yes,  frequently. 

At  various  places  ?  at  Antwerp,  for  in¬ 
stance  ? — CeiWnly. 

Crosi-^xamined. — What  led  to  this  con¬ 
versation  ?— Majocci  was  talking  of  the 
disrespect  that  Baron  Ompteda  him  shewn 


to  the  PriDceas,  aUd  sajlM  that  he  should 
like  to  have  satiafaction  ua  it. 

What  nve  rise  to  this  conversation  ^ 
—It  vras  me  general  talk  of  the  house. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  July  1817? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  begin  the  conversation,  tnr  did 
he  commence  it  with  you?- He  eom- 
menced  it  with  me. 

And  in  the  manner  you  have  now  sta¬ 
ted? — Yes,  he  did. 

He  began  by  stating  that  Ompteda  had 
behaved  ungratefully? — Yes. 

And  that  he  had  employed  the  posti¬ 
lion  and  chambermaid  to  steal  the  keys 
of  the  Queen  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  the  precise  way  in  which  he 
commenced  ?  — llie  first  words  were, 
**  Have  you  heard  of  the  affiurs  of  Omp¬ 
teda?” 

Those  affiurs  that  had  been  talked  of 
in  the  house?— Yes. 

He  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard 
of  those  affiun?— Yes. 

What  did  you  say?— I  said  I  heard 
something  of  them,  by  which  means  he 
began,  and  told  me  the  whole  over  again. 

Then  he  had  told  you  of  them  brfore 
that? — He  talked  about  them  in  the  ser¬ 
vants'  hall,  when  I  was  in  the  servants' 
hall,  with  other  servants. 

What  other  servants  were  there?— 
I  think  there  were  at  the  livery-servants* 
table  eight  or  ten,  U^ther  with  other 
people  l^longing  to  the  house. 

Marquis  of  Buckinoham. — You  sta¬ 
ted  that  you  had  been  in  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vice? — Yes. 

A  midshipman  in  the  na^?— Yes* 

How  long  uve  you  quitted  the  i^ce  ? 
—I  left  it  m  1811. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  it?— 
About  twelve  months. 

Did  you  enter  the  service  of  Sir  W. 
immediately  after  you  left  the  navy  ? 
—Yes,  immediately. 

Do  you  understand  Italian?— Yes. 

Very  well? — Not  very  welL 

Can  you  speak  the  language?— Yes. 

So  as  to  be  understood— to  enable  you 
to  make  your  way  in  Iti^?— Yes. 

conversation  with  you  ? — In  Italian. 

Did  any  one  interpret  between  you  ?— 
No,  I  understood  mm  perfectly  welL 

I  suppose  you  cannot  speak  Italian  suf- 
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fidently  well  to  state  the  original  words 
Majocci  made  use  of  as  to  Baron  Omp- 
teda ;  give  the  expression  to  us,  therefore, 
in  English  ? — Majocci  said,  that  he  and 
the  servants,  generally,  had  made  up  their 
minds,  if  they  met  Ompteda,  to  give  him 
a  good  thrashing,  and  kill  him  if  they 
oo^d. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  about  Omp¬ 
teda? — It  was  all  he  said  about  killing 
Ompteda. 

Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  he  never 
said  any  thing  to  you  respecting  killing 
Ompteda,  except  those  words  you  have 
stat^  ? — He  said  farther,  that  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  so  by  Lieutenant  Hou- 
nam. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  on  the  subject 
of  beating  or  killing  Ompteda? — That 
was  alL 

TheEarlofENKiSKiLLEN. — You  said 
you  were  a  midsMpman  in  the  Poictiers, 
what  time  were  you  there,  and  why  were 
you  discharged? — I  did  not  like  tne  sea, 
and  Sir  J.  Beresford  procured  my  dis¬ 
charge. 

By  Ixird  Colville. — Have  you  got  a 
certificate  from  Sir  John  Ber^ord? — 
Yes,  I  got  a  certificate,  but  I  have  it  not 
now. 

You  had  a  certificate,  but  you  have  lost 
it  ? — Yes. 

What  situation  did  you  occupy  in  the 
Poictiers? — I  was  a  midshipman. 

How  long  were  you  a  midshipman  in 
the  Poictiers  ? — I  don’t  know  exactly. 

By  the  Duke  of  Cl  a  re  n  c  e. — Y  ou  were 
never  in  his  Majesty’s  service  previously 
to  serving  in  the  Poictiers  ? — No. 

Wlfci  you  entered,  how  were  you  ra¬ 
ted  ;  whether  as  a  midshipman,  or  as  a 
youngster?— I  went  with  Sir  John  Be¬ 
resford. 

Were  you  at  once  rated  as  a  midship¬ 
man  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  iit  the 
time,  but  I  was  rated  as  a  midshipman 
when  I  left  the  Poictiers. 

The  witness  is  perfectly  sure  that  he 
left  his  Majesty’s  service  for  nothing  else 
but  at  his  own  request? — Yes,  I  am  sure 
I  left  it  at  my  own  request. 

John  Jacob  Sicard, 

^Had  served  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  ten 
years  as  cook,  and  was  engaged  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  the  same  capacity. 

15 


By  the  orders  of  Sir  William  Gell,  he 
hired  BergamuH 

Do  you  recollect  the  bouse  her  Royal 
Highness  lived  in  the  first  night  at  Na¬ 
ples? — Yes. 

Was  there'  sufficient  accommodation  for 
her  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite  ? — Not 
conveniently^ 

Were  other  arrangements  made  the  day 
after?  —  Yes,  several  alterations  were 
made. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Bergami’seham- 
berwas  thefirstnight? — Yes,  it  was  wbare 
Charles  Harford  slept,  or  somewhere  there, 
over  Lady  Elizabeth  s  room. 

Did  he  continue  to  sleep  there  ? — I  be¬ 
lieve  for  one  night  or  two  only. 

Did  be  then  remove  to  another  cham¬ 
ber? — Yes. 

Who  appointed  the  other  chamber  ? — 
I  did. 

What  chamber  was  it?— A  small  ca¬ 
binet 

Did  you  make  that  arrangement  by  the 
direction  of  her  Royal  Highness? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  converse  with 
you  yourself? — Many  times. 

In  what  manner  did  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  converse  with  her  servants  ? — Gene¬ 
rally  uncommon  kind,  almost  to  a  fault 

Was  this  manner  of  her  Majesty  gene- 
nd  towards  all  her  servants,  or  was  it  con¬ 
fined  to  one  individual  ?— It  was  general 
to  all. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  walk 
near  her  Royal  Highness,  or  with  her? — 
Many  times,  by  ner  Royal  Highness’s 
command. 

Did  you  ever  walk  so  with  her  Royal 
Highness  in  a  garden  ? — Yes,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  pleasure-grounds  at  Blackheath, 
many  times. 

On  those  occasions  did  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  talk  with  you? — Yes,  very  conde¬ 
scendingly. 

Has  her  Royal  Highness  ever  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  take  your  arm  when  so  walking  ? 
— No,  except  when  ascending  steps,  or  a 
rising  ground,  and  sometimes  in  course  of 
conversation  her  Royal  Highness  did  me 
the  honour  of  laying  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
saying,  "  Do  you  understand  what  I 
mean?  do  you  agree  with  me?”  Your 
Lordships  see  how  I  hold  the  arm.  {A 
laugh.) 
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How  long  ffld  you  walk  bo? — ^AboUt 
half  an  hour  perhaps. 

Do  you  rememter  a  masked  ball  at 
Naples? — Yes. 

Was  it  given  by  her  Royal  Highness? 
—Yes. 

To  the  Court  of  Naples? — Yes. 

Who  had  the  management  of  it?— I 
had  the  management. 

Did  any  6ne  assist  you  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  ? — Yes,  Mr  ParelU. 

Who  is  Psiielli  ?— He  is  a  very  respect¬ 
able  pmon,  a  merchant,  known  to  some 
of  your  Lordships ;  he  is  known  to  Lord 
Landaff. 

Were  any  of  the  suite  masked  ? — Yes, 
Hieronymus  and  I  went  together. 

How  were  you  dressed?— As  Turks. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  her  Rdyal 
Highness  attending  that  masquerade  her¬ 
self?— Yes. 

Did  she  wear  onedress  or  more  dresses  ? 
— I  recollect  two  dresses. 

Do  you  recollect  what  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness's  dresses  were  ? — One  was  a  kind  of 
country  dress,  and  the  other  a  Turkish 
dress. 

You  are  no  longer  in  her  Majesty’s 
service?- 1  have  a  pension  as  long  as  her 
Miyesty  is  pleased  to  give  it. 

Cross-Examined.— amount  of  pen¬ 
sion  have  you? — Four  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

Depending  on  her  Majesty’s  pleasure  ? 
— Entirely  so. 

Youentered  her  Majesty’s  service  some¬ 
time  before  she  went  abroad,  and  left  her 
Majesty  at  Naples? — Her  Majesty  left 
me.  (^A  laugh.) 

When  did  you  join  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  again  ? — ^Not  till  I  went  to  inform 
her  Mqjesty  of  the  news  of  the  King’s 
death. 

So  that  the  only  time  you  speak  to  is 
during  the  time  of  her  Majesty’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Naples? — Exactly,  yes. 

With  respect  to  the  apartment  occu¬ 
pied  by  Bergami  at  Naples,  had  it  not  a  di¬ 
rect  communication  by  a  passage  with  the 
apartment  occupied  by  the  Mncess? — 
Not  exactly  so,  but  through  several  doors. 

Was  there  a  small  cabinet  contiguous 
to  the  apartment  of  Bergami? — There 
were  several:  two. 

Was  there  a  public  passii^e  leadingfrom 
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the  bed-room  of  Bergami  to  the  bed-room 
rf  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Was  there,  beyond  that  passi^,  and 
parallel  to  it,  a  smaller  passage,  i^ing 
the  whole  length  ? — 'There  was. 

Was  there  at  the  end  of  that  passage 
a  small  cabinet  ?— Not  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion. 

Was  it  so  constructed  that  a  part  of  the 
passage  might  be  enclosed  so  as  to  form 
a  smdl  calnnet  ?— I  cannot  answer  what 
might  be  done. 

Was  there  not  a  communication  along 
that  passage,  through  those  doors  ]mu 
described,  to  the  bed-room  of  the  Prin- 
cess? — Yes. 

Did  anv  body  sleep  there  ? — ^Not  that 
I  know  of. 

The  rooms  in  which  Hieronymus,  Dr 
Holland,  and  William  Austin  slept,  all 
communicated  with  the  other  wiue  and 
public  passage  ? — 'They  did. 

And  there  was  no  person  slept  in  the 
line  of  communication  you  pointed  out 
between  the  room  of  the  Princess  and  the 
room  allotted  to  Bergami  ? — I  understood 
that  when  Bergami  was  ill,  a  servant  was 
to  have  slept  there,  but  I  never  saw  it. 

Then,  with  that  exception,  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  communication, 
providra  the  parties  were  desirous  of 
communicating,  between  one  room  and 
another  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was. 

Have  you  not  been  on  the  Continent 
to  bring  over  witnesses  ? — I  had  a  letter 
fVom  her  Migesty  to  Carlsruhe. 

Did  you  bring  over  any  witnesses  to 
this  country  ? — No. 

By  Lord  Ellenborodoh. — Did  you 
make  any  observation  as  to  Bergamrs 
manners  ? — 'They  were  proper. 

Did  he  seem  superior  to  the  situation 
for  which  he  was  nired  ? — I  believe  he 
was  not  quite  so  chatty  as  the  Italians 
generally  are.  I  believe  he  behaved  pro¬ 
perly  as  far  as  I  saw. 

Did  his  manners  appear  to  be  superior 
to  his  situation  ? — Not  particularly  so ; 
he  was  very  civil  and  obliging. 

You  did  not  consider  him  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  act  as  courier  ? — Not  ex¬ 
actly  so ;  he  never  shewed  himself  in  that 
way :  he  never  reflised  to  do  any  thing 
when  he  was  told. 
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Were  his  manners  rather  those  of  a 
cendeman  than  of  a  courier  ? — He  might 
nave  been  rather  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  of  the  lower  sort. 

Da  Henry  Holland, 
rAccompanied  her  Royal  Highness  as 
^ysician,  was  with  her  at  Naples  and 
Ctenoa,  left  her  at  Venice.]]  | 

Did  youknowaperson  in  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  service  named  Bergaini  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  dine  with  her  Royid  Highness 
while  you  were  at  Cienoa  ? — He  did  not. 

During  the  period  you  resided  with  her 
Royal  Highness,  what  conduct  did  she 
observe  towards  Bergami  ? — Always  that 
conduct  which  became  a  mistress  towards 
her  servant 

What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Bergami  towards  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — Never  any  other  than  unpresu¬ 
ming  and  respectful. 

Was  there  any  understanding,  before 
you  left  England,  as  to  the  period  which 
you  were  to  stay  with  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — There  was  a  general  uiiderstand- 
ing  that  I  was  to  stay  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years. 

At  wnat  place  did  you  quit  her  Royal 
Highness’s  suite  ? — At  Venice. 

Had  there  been  any  conversation  as  to 
your  leaving  her  Royal  Highness  before 
you  arrived  at  Venice  ? — There  had  at 
Milan. 

At  whose  suggestion  was  it  that  you 
went  on  to  Venice? — It  was  my  own. 

When  you  left  her  Royal  Highness  at 
Venice,  was  it  understood  that  you  were 
to  quit  her  household  entirely,  or  to  re¬ 
turn  ? — It  was  understood  that  I  was  to 
return. 

Did  you  leave  articles  belonging  to  you 
in  the  household  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
with  the  intention  of  returning? — I  did. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving 
the  Princess  at  Venice  and  coming  to  Eng¬ 
land.^ — AtMilan  her  Royal  Highness  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  I  might  make  a  tour  of 
six  weeks  to  Switzerland.  I  expressed  ray 
wish  that,  instead  of  going  there,  I  should 
be  allow^  to  return  for  a  short  time  to 
England,  on  private  business.  Her  Royal 
Highness  agreed.  It  then  became  mere¬ 
ly  a  question  whether  I  should  go  first  to 
Venice,  or  return  straight  to  England.  I 
preferred  the  former. 


Crott-examined. — ^Are  you  acquainted 
with  a  minister  at  York  ? — I  am. 

Having  reminded  you  of  that,  allow 
me  now  to  ask  whether  you  ever  stated 
to  that  gentleman  that  you  disapproved 
of  her  Royal  Highness’s  conduct  towards 
Bergami  ? — I  never  have. 

Have  you  ever  informed  any  person 
whatever  that  yoU  did  not  think  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  Royal  Highness  was  proper, 
or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  have  never 
stated  any  thing  to  that  effect. 

I  ask  not  with  reference  to  Bergami, 
but  whether  you  have  not  made  any  ob¬ 
servation  of  this  kind  ? — I  am  so  satisfied 
of  the  negative,  that  I  can  venture  to 
swear  it. 

We  all  know.  Dr  Holland,  that  you 
have  published  some  travels.  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  in  publishing  them,  you 
have  had  occasion  to  alter  any  opinion 

ou  had  previously  entertained  respecting 

er  Royal  Highness  ? 

Mr  Wilde  objected  to  this  question. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  put 
the  following : 

Have  you  always  entertained  the  same 
opinion  which  you  now  have  respecting 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  feel  it  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  (mscribe  all  the  fluctuations 
of  opinion  I  may  have  had  at  different 
times ;  but  of  this  I  am  satisfied — that  I 
do  not  recollect  any  change  whatever  in  my 
opinion  respecting  her  Royal  Highness. 

By  Lord  Erskine. — During  the  whole 
time  of  your  attendance  on  the  Princess 
at  all  places,  did  you  ever  observe  any  in¬ 
decent,  immodest,  or  improper  conduct 
in  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  nave  not. 

By  Earl  Grey. — Have  you,  during  any 
part  of  your  residence  with  her  Royiu 
Highness,  observed  any  thing  in  her 
Royal  Highness  s  conduct  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  this  coun¬ 
try  ? — As  far  as  I  can  say,  decidedly  not. 

By  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. — What 
kind  of  Italian  did  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
speak  ? — Very  much  that  kind  of  Italian 
which  is  spoken  in  Lombardy. 

Is  that  dialect  generally  spoken  by  per¬ 
sons  of  fashion  and  education  ? — 1  have 
heard  it  spoken  by  persons  of  education 
and  fashion,  when  conversing  with  each 
other ;  but  almost  all  such  persons  have 
been  capable  of  speaking  the  pure  Ita¬ 
lian. 
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Did  YOU  eTcr  hear  the  Counteaa  of  01- 
di  apeak  ptire  Italian  ? — It  would  be  very 
difliailt,  upon  my  recollection  only>  to 
say  whetlicr  it  was  pure  or  not. 

Mr  Brougham. — You  have  said  that 
our  salary  did  not  cease  in  June,  1815. 

wish  to  ask  whether  your  sah^  has 
ceased  since  ? — It  has. 

How  long  ? — Fifteen  months  exactly 
from  the  time  I  entered  into  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  service. 

Have  you  any  pension  since  ? — None 
whatever. 

Charles  Mills,  Esq. 

[[Resided  at  Rome,  where  he  commonly 
dined  with  the  Princess  during  the  twelve 
days  she  remained  there.  He  met  there 
some  of  the  nobility,  and  in  general  the 
first  company,]] 

Did  you  see  any  of  their  Eminences 
(the  Cardinals)  at  dinner  ? — I  never  saw 
any  at  dinner. 

At  other  time^  besides  dinner,  did 
they  attend  ? — They  came  frequently  to 
the  evening  parties. 

Was  Bergarai  then  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  chamberlain  ? — He  was. 

Did  he,  in  that  character,  dine  at  her 
Royal  Highness’s  table  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  often  see  her  Royal  Highness 
and  her  chamberlain  Bergami  together  ? 
—-Frequently. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  smallest  impro¬ 
priety  of  conduct  between  them  ? — Ne¬ 
ver. 

Does  this  answer  apply  to  your  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Princess  and  Berrami  as 
well  at  Rome  as  at  other  places  F — Yes, 
certainly. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  pa^ng  your 
respects  to  the  Princess  after  she  beoune 
Queen? — Yes,  I  had. 

When  and  where?— At  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Had  she  then  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Queen  of  England  ? — She  had. 

About  what  month  was  that  ?— I  think 
February,  18S0. 

Had  she  two  ladies  of  honour  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  her  by  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  ? — No,  she  had  not. 

Had  she  any  guard  of  honour,  or  any 
of  those  marks  of  distinction  paid  her, 
which  you  saw  when  she  was  Princess  of 
Wales  r— No. 


Did,  in  point  of  fact,  Roman  and  Eng¬ 
lish  persons  of  rank  visit  her  Migesty 
then  to  pay  their  respects  ?— Yes,  they 
did. 

Do  you  remember  who  Uict  were  ? — 
I  can  spMk  of  their  names  as  I  saw  ^em 
entered  in  the  book. 

(Evidence  of  what  he  saw  in  the  book 
was  objected  to.) 

Did  you  see  any  of  those  persons  visit 
her  Mqjestv  ?  Sp^  of  your  own  know¬ 
ledge. — I  md  not  I  can  only  speak  of 
the  names  as  I  saw  them  in  a  book  kept 
for  visitors. 

Was  it  then  known  that  the  funeral  of 
his  late  Majesty  had  taken  place  I 
think  it  was. 

Was  Bergami  chamberlain  in  1890  as 
in  1819'? — He  was. 

Was  there  any  diffe^nce  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  Migesty’s  household  at 
the  different  periods  to  which  you  speak  ? 
—I  saw  none. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  in  the  con¬ 
duct  m  these  parties  (.the  Queen  and 
Berg^ami)  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Britisn  empire,  or  likely  to 
wound  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ? — Never  (with  peculiar 
emphasis.) 

^d  you  in  other  respects,  either  in 
ublic  or  in  private,  see  the  Queen  con- 
uct  herself  in  any  way  at  which  a 
just  exception  could  be  taken  ? — I  never 
did. 

By  Viscount  Falmouth. — Were  you, 
on  the  occasions  when  you  dined  and 
supped  with  the  Countess  Oldi,  introdu¬ 
ced  to  her  by  her  Majesty  ? — Yes,  my 
lord ;  I  was  introduced  on  the  first  oc¬ 
casion. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon 
her  manners  ? — Her  manners  appeared 
to  me  to  be  unobtrusive  and  natural. 

Were  they  the  manners  of  an  Italian 
lady? — I  did  not  consider  them  other¬ 
wise  at  aU. 

Joseph  Theoline, 

QColonel  in  the  Italian  army,  member 
of  the  French  L^on  of  Honour,  and 
brother  to  a  Generm  of  Division.]] 

Did  you  know  Bergami  when  he  served 
in  a  military  capacity  in  General  Pino<’s 
brigade  ? — I  did. 

When  did  you  know  him  first  ?— At  a 
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time  when  he  filled  the  function  o€  Quar¬ 
ter-master  in  the  first  regiment  of  Italian 
hussars. 

In  what  year  was  that  ? — It  was  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  18U0,  or  die 
beginning  of  the  year  1801. 

What  was  the  general  conduct  of  Ber- 
gami  at  that  time  r — The  conduct  of  Ber- 
gfluii  at  that  time  was  that  of  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  who  bad  nothing  to  re¬ 
proach  himself  with ;  and,  in  short,  the 
conduct  of  a  good  military  man. 

Did  you  ever  observe  him  holding  any 
intercourse  with  the  General  Gkdemberti  r 
— Certainly. 

Were  they  of  the  same  country? — 
They  came  from  the  same  part  of  Italy, 
as  I  understood. 

Did  you  ever  observe  them  at  the  same 
parties  or  suppers  ?— I  do  not  recollect ; 
I  believe  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  not  at  suppers, 
but  at  evening  parties  ? — I  cannot  re¬ 
collect  to  have  met  him ;  but  I  well  know 
that  he  frequented  the  house  of  Greneral 
G^emberti. 

Where  and  in  what  year  was  it  that 
on  met  with  Bergami  a  second  time  ? — 
t  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  either  in 
1808  or  in  -1809,  when  Marshal  St  Cyr 
commanded  a  division  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my  at  that  time  entering  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

In  whose  service,  or  in  what  employ¬ 
ment,  was  Bergami  at  that  time  ? — He 
was  engaged  in  the  household  of  General 
Pino,  and  also  attached  to  a  division  of 
the  Italian  army. 

What  was  the  treatment  that  he  recei¬ 
ved  fixim  General  Pino  ? — As  far  as  I  had 
the  means  of  observation,  I  recollect  that 
he  was  treated  by  General  Pino  with 
much  kindness,  and  entire  confidence. 

Did  you  yourself  know  General  Pino, 
and  visit  him  subsequently  ? — I  visited 
him  whenever  the  service  made  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  do  so. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  at  any  of 
those  periods  ? — Sometimes,  not  always. 

Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know 
that  Bergami  sometimes  dined  at  General 
Pino’s  table  ? — I  cannot  afiirm  that. 

In  what  manner  did  General  Pino 
usually  behave  to  him  ? — He  appeared  to 
me  to  treat  him  on  all  occasions  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  possessing  his  fullest  confidence. 


In  what  estimation  was  Bergami  hdd 
by  the  other  officers  ? — He  was  very  well 
liked,  and  considered  as  an  honest  man 
(un  homnete  hommt.') 

By  Earl  CaTHCAaT. — What  are  the 
grades  inferior  to  the  rank  of  quarter¬ 
master  ? — The  lowest  is  that  of  brigadier  ; 
then  that  of  mareschal  de  logis;  and  then, 
quarter-master,  which,  however,  some¬ 
times  signifies  the  same  thing. 

You  can  probably  inform  us  whether 
the  rank  of  mareschal  de  logit  corresponds 
with  the  grade  of  sergeant  in  the  infan¬ 
try  ? — It  does. 

Did  you  ever  understand  Bergami  to  be 
Generu  Pino’s  own  servant  ? — No :  there 
is  a  difference,  in  Italy,  between  the  or¬ 
dinary  office  of  courier,  and  the  same  of¬ 
fice  when  attached  to  personal  rank  ;  a 
person  in  the  latter  situation  is  not  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  a  domestic  servant. 

Eael  of  Llandaff 
^Was  at  Naples  in  1815,  when  he  fre¬ 
quently  visitra  her  Royal  Highness,  along 
with  the  Countess.^ 

What  society  dm  your  lordship  and 
the  Countess  meet  there  ? — The  genera¬ 
lity  of  English  there,  and  all  Neapolitan 
noblesse,  of  course. 

During  the  time  that  your  lordship 
had  that  intercourse  with  toe  Princess  of 
Wales,  did  you  observe  any  impropriety 
in  her  conduct  ? — No. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  any  thing 
in  the  demeanour  or  habits — fl  need 
hardly  ask  the  question) — but  md  you 
observe  any  thing  that  made  it  all  impro¬ 
per  for  you  or  the  Countess  to  associate 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Not  the  least. 

Was  Bergami  were  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  at  all  im¬ 
proper  in  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  towards  Bergami,  or  of  Bergami  to¬ 
wards  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Never. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  afterwards,  af¬ 
ter  leaving  Naples,  meet  with  her  Boyal 
Highness? — Yes,  at  Venice. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  In  June 
or  July. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  at  what 
hotel  you  lived  ? — I  believe  it  was  at  the 
Hotel  d’Angleterre. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  live  ? 
— At  the  same  hotel. 
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Did  you  there  renew  your  intercourse 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  did. 

Was  the  (Wntess  with  your  lordship 
there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  there  observe  any  thing  im¬ 
proper  r — Not  the  least. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  go  into  her 
Royal  Highness’s  chamber  ? — Yes,  I  went 
in  the  morning  into  her  sitting-room. 

Did  your  lordship  knodc  ? — I  cannot 
take  on  myself  to  say. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  ever  go¬ 
ing  without  knocking  ? — I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  :  I  rather  think  I  did — ^for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  I  had  a  child  to  whom  her 
Royal  Highness  took  a  fancy.  But  I  am 
not  sure. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  having 
knocked  r — No,  any  more  than  not  ha¬ 
ving  knocked. 

Were  you  in  Italy  an^  time  besides 
the  months  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  was 
there  two  years.  ^ 

Your  lordship  can  say  whether  it  is 
the  practice  in  Italy  for  men  as  well  as 
women  to  visit  ladies  in  the  morning  in 
their  bed-chambers  ? — It  is  very  common 
for  men,  as  well  as  women. 

Do  men,  as  well  as  women,  see  women 
in  bed? — Yes. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  from  your 
own  knowledge,  and  your  own  practice 
and  experience  (a  lavgh),  that  it  is  so  ? — 
I  have  many  times  visited  of  a  morning, 
when  the  lady  was  in  bed. 

Was  that  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society  ? — It  was. 

Your  lordship  speaks  of  ladies  of  high 
character  and  respectability  ? — Yes,  so  mr 
as  I  know. 

The  Hon.  Kepfel  Cbaven 
[^Was  the  Princess’sChamberlain  in  181 4, 
and  left  her  at  Naples,  being  four  months 
later  than  had  been  originaRy  fixed.  Af¬ 
ter  leaving  Milan,  a  courier  was  dischar¬ 
ged.:) 

Do  you  recollect,  whether,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  circumstance,  you  applictl 
to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Austria  to 
assign  you  a  person  to  supply  his  place  ? 
— I  applied  to  the  Alarquis  Gizilieghiri 
for  that  purpose,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  General  Bellcganlc  to  attend  on  her 
Royal  Highness,  during  her  stay  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain. 


Did  the  Marquis  Gizili^hiri  mention 
any  person  to  you  as  fit  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  dis^arged  servant  ? — ^Yes,  a 
person  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
called  Bergami. 

Will  you  state  whether  the  Marouis  re¬ 
commended  Bergami  as  a  person  fit  to  be, 
received  and  trusted  in  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ?— I  recollect  that  he  did. 
He  recommended  him  very  strongly. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  he  stated  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  Bergami's  fa¬ 
mily  ? — :I  recollect  that  he  statm  that  he 
had  known  Beripmi's  &mily  long^  and 
that  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
success  of  Bergami. 

Did  you  know  Bergami  before  the  Mar¬ 
quis  recommended  him  as  a  fit  person  to 
serve  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Not  at  all. 

Were  you  deseed  by  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make  the 
inquiries  which  you  did  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vant  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  communicate  the  result  of 
such  inquiries  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?— 
I  did. 

Did  you  receive  any  communication 
fmn  the  Marquis  about  Bergami? — 1 
did. 

Did  you  make  known  that  communica¬ 
tion  to  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes.  I 
told  her  that  the  Marquis  Gizili^hiri 
had  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  recom¬ 
mend — ^that  he  said  that  he  could  recom¬ 
mend  him  strongly,  having  known  his 
family  for  a  long  time,  and  Aat  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  get  for  him  a  go^  situation. 

Did  you  state  to  ner  Royal  Highness 
any  thing  about  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  to  be  engaged  ? — I  told  her  all  that 
the  Marquis  had  said.  The  Marquis  said 
he  hopea  that  he  would  be  conunued  in 
the  family.  i 

Did  the  Marquis  say  any  thing  about 
Ben^mi’s bcingpromoted? — He  said  that 
he  hoped  that  Bergami,  if  he  behaved 
well,  would  be  promoted.  He  likewise 
add^,  that  he  hoped  that  Bergami^might 
remain  as  a  servant  out  of  livery  in  the 
house,  if  her  Royal  Highness  stopped 
long  at  any  place. 

Did  you  go  to  Naples  along  with  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — I  did. 

Did  any  thing  particular  occur  on  your 
arrival  at  Naples  ? — We  were  met  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  by  the  then 
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King  of  Naples :  first  of  all  by  his  offi¬ 
cers  ;  afterwards  by  the  King  himself. 

Do  you  recollect  any  person  calling  on 
her  M^esty  the  day  after  she  arriv^  at 
Naples  ? — Yes,  the  then  King  and  Queen 
of  Naples  called  upon  her. 

Do  you  recollect  where  her  Majesty 
dined  tnat  day  ? — She  dined  at  Court. 

Was  there  any  entertainment  given  at 
Court  after  dinner? — Yes,  a  sn^  con¬ 
cert. 

Do  you  know  how  late  her  Majesty  re¬ 
mained  at  that  concert  ? — She  left  it  anout 
half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Did  jtou  leave  it  with  her  ? — Yes,  I 
was  in  waiting. 

On  die  second  entire  day,  after  her 
Royal  Highness’s  arrival  at  Naples,  do 
you  hap^n  to  recollect  where  she  pained 
the  evemng? — I  do ;  she  spent  it  at  the 
Opera. 

Did  you  go  with  her  that  evening  ?— 
Yes;  her  whole  suite  accompanied  her 
there. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  whom 

ou  recollect  with  her  ? — We  went  from 

er  house  to  the  Palace,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Opera  with  the  King  and  the 
Court. 

Do  you  recollect  the  box  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  was  seated  ? — I  do ;  she 
s»t  in  the  state-box,  with  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was 
any  iUumination  in  the  house  that  even¬ 
ing  ?•— 'The  whole  house  was  illuminated 
in  nononr  of  her  Royal  Higbnen. 

Did  you  return  home  early,  ^or  how, 
that  evening  ? — No,  the  Opera  at  Naples 
is  always  late,  and  we  remained  ^1  ^e 
conclusion. 

Do  you  remember  a  masquerade,  or  a 
masked  ball,  that  was  given  by  her  Royal 
Highness  as  a  compliment  to  the  reigning 
King  ? — I  do. 

Dio  you  recollect  the  dress  of  her  Royal 
Highness  upon  that  evening  ? — I  do.  She 
had  three  dresses ;  two  of  them  I  recol¬ 
lect  very  well ;  the  other  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  so  well,  as  I  only  saw  it  for  an  in¬ 
stant. 

Will  you  mention  the  nature  of  the 
two  dresses  which  you  recollect? — One 
was  a  Turkish  dress;  another  was  the 
ihess  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant ;  the  jhied 


was  that  of  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I 
was  told. 

Did  you  see  her  in  that  dress  ?— I  did 
for  a  short  time. 

Will  you  state  whether  it  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  improper  or  indecent  ?— 
1  don’t  recollect  that  it  was  at  aU  in¬ 
decent. 

Do  you  recollect  how  that  dress  was 
about  the  breasts? — It  was  a  dress  of 
white  drapery,  that  came  up  very  high  to 
the  breast — very  high. 

Do  you  recoUect  what  dress  she  wore 
before  that  dress? — I  do  not  know  en¬ 
tirely  ;  but  I  think  that  it  was  a  Turkish 
dress ;  the  last  dress  which  she  wore  was 
the  Neapolitan  dress. 

As  far  as  you  can  recollect,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  might  it  have  been  possible 
for  her  Roy  id  Highness  to  have  put  on 
the  dress  of  the  Genius  of  History  over 
her  Turkish  dress  ? — I  don’t  know,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  no^otice  that  dress  much  ; 
but  I  think  it  certainly  might  have  been 
put  on  over  the  Turkiw  dress. 

Would  it  be  necessary  that  her  Royal 
'  mess’s  dress  should  be  entirely  eban- 

Erhen  her  Royal  Highness  shifted  h*er 
from  that  of  the  Turkish  peasant  to 
that  of  the  Genius  of  History  ?.~It  would 
not  be  necessary  entirely  to  change  it ;  I 
should  think  it  might  Im  got  on  by  chan¬ 
ging  only  a  part  of  ner  dress. 

Bergami,  you  have  told  us,  was  enga¬ 
ged  at  Milan :  Did  he  attend  her  Royal 
Highness  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and 
were  you  in  her  service  all  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  impropriety 
of  conduct,  or  any  degrading  familiarity, 
to  pass  between  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami,  during  the  time  which  elapsed 
from  Bexgami’s  engagement  at  Milan,  till 
yoipr  departure  from  Naples? — I  never 
did. 

tia^e  you  dined  subsequently  at  table 
with  Bergami  and  the  Queen  ? — I  have. 
Frequently  ? — ^Three  times. 

On  any  of  these  occasions  did  you  ob¬ 
serve  any  sort  of  impropriety  pass  be¬ 
tween  them  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ?— 
I  have  seen  her  once. 

Is  she  a  iierson  of  vulgar  manners  ?— 
No  (in  a  decided  tone;)I 
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Do  you  remember  havioe  any  conver¬ 
sation  'With  her  Migesty  about  William 
Austin,  before  the  journey  to  Naples  ?— 
Yes,  I  do. 

Will  you  state  what  that  conversation 
was  ? — I  think  that  I  told  her,  before  she 
set  out  for  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  William  Austin  should  cease  to  sleep 
in  her  room. 

Did  you  state  to  her  Mmesty  any  rea¬ 
son  for  giviiw  her  that  advice  ?-^I  said 
that  the  peopk  of  Italy  might  make  some 
observations  upon  the  circumstance. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  about  Austin’s 
age  ? — I  said  that  he  was  of  an  age  that 
might  apply  to  such  observations. 

Do  you  know  what  his  age  was  at  that 
time  ? — I  do  not  • 

Was  it  6  or  7  years  ? — It  was  13  or  14, 
according  to  my  idea ;  but  I  had  no  means 
of  judging,  except  by  his  looks. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness 
in  general? — Yes,  whenever  she  had  com¬ 
pany. 

When  you  were  so  dining  with  her 
Migesty,  did  it  ever  happen  that  you  saw 
the  Baron  Ompteda  at  her  table  r — Yes, 
very  often. 

On  those  occasions,  which  you  describe 
to  be  freouent,  when  the  Baron  Ompceda 
dined  at  ner  Migesty ’s  table,  had  Theo¬ 
dore  Majocd  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
him? — He  must  have  seen  him  when 
waiting  at  table. 

Did  he  often  wait  at  table? — Every 
day  when  there  was  company. 

Cro»s~examined. — Did  you  ever,  either 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  or  any  other 
person,  state  that  you  had  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  her  Royal  Highness  as  to 
what  had  been  observed,  vriui  respect  to 
her  Royal  Highness  and  Bersuni,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  garden  attawed  to  the 
house  at  Naples? — I  did  say  so,  but  not 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  ;  I  mention¬ 
ed  it  to  a  person  at  Naples  ;  I  mention¬ 
ed  that  I  spoke  to  her  Royal  Highness 
about  it,  but  that  was  with  r^ard  to 
what  **  1”  had  observed. 

You  wiU  have  the  goodness  to  state 
what  you  saw,  and  what  you  represent¬ 
ed  ? — I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  walking 
in  the  garden,  and  Bergami  near  her.  I 
knew  mat  there  was  a  spy  too,  at  that 
time,  in  Naples ;  I  had  received  informa¬ 
tion  to  that  effect,  which  had  been  con¬ 


veyed  to  me  from  England.  Tbat  being 
the  case,  I  thoiuht  it  necessary  to  caution 
her  Royal  Highness  about  any  outward 
appearances,  which  might  be  miscon¬ 
strued. 

When  yon  saw  her  Royal  Highdkss  on 
the  terrace,  how  was  she  employed  ?  was 
she  walking  ? — She  was  walking. 

And  Bergami  also ;  he  was  walking  on 
the  terrace  ?— He  was  waUdng  there  dso. 

In  the  same  direction  with  her  Royal 
Hif^ness  ?— Yes. 

The  Earl  of  Bslmore. — Does  Mr 
Craven  know  whether  her  Migesty  the 
Queen  conferred  any  further  honours 
upon  Bergami,  than  elevating  him  from 
his  courier’s  place  to  his  station  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ? — I  do  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  know  nothing  further  but  what  1  he^ 
by  general  report. 

Loan  CoMBERMERE. — When  you  saw 
Bei^ami  walking  on  the  terrace,  how  was 
he  situated  towards  her  Migesty  ? — He 
walked  a  little  in  the  rear. 

That  is,  as  a  servant  attending  his  mis¬ 
tress  ? — Yes. 

What  harm  was  there  in  that  ? — I  saw 
none. 

Then  why  did  you  think  it  necessary 
to  give  her  Majesty  the  hint  ? — I  saw  no 
impropriety,  but  to  put  her  Migesty  as 
much  on  her  guard  as  possible. 

Sir  William  Gell, 

[|Had  served  the  Princess  as  chamberlain, 
and  joined  in  communicating  to  her  the 
recommendation  of  Bergami  as  a  courier.]] 

On  any  of  the  occasions  in  which  the 
subject  was  mentiemed,  can  you  recollect 
what  the  Marquis  said  of  Bergami  in  the 
reaeuce  of  the  Queen  ? — He  said  that  he 
new  Bergami’s  fhmily,  that  they  had 
fallen  into  distress  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  but  the  man  himsdf 
was  perfectly  honourable,  honest,  and 
trustworthy,  and  would  be  found  so  in 
any  situation  in  which  he  was  employed. 
He  stated  that  Beigami  was  above  the 
office  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Princess,  if  he  be« 
haved  well  in  the  family,  as  he  was  most 
certain  he  would,  would  gradually  ad¬ 
vance  him  in  her  household.* 

Did  you  see  the  Marquis  GiailiKhiii 
take  leave  of  Beigami  at  any  time  ?— Y es, 
I  did. 
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In  wbat  manner  did  he  conduct  him¬ 
self  then  towards  Bergami?— I  remember 
when  Bergami  was  about  to  mount  hit 
horse  at  Milan,  the  Marquis  went  up  to 
take  leave  of  him.  It  was  in  the  public 
street#  of  Milan,  and  the  Marquis  was 
dressed  in  his  uniform  as  Chambalain  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  he  was  also  at 
the  time  attended,  I  believe,  by  his  de¬ 
puty  chamberlain,  and  I  think  other  Aus¬ 
trian  officers.  The  Marquis,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  advanced  to  Bergami,  took  him 
round  the  neck,  and  kis^  each  of  his 
cheeks,  according  to  the  genoral  custom 
of  salutation  in  Italy. 

Do  you  mean  the  custom  among  equals, 
or  between  a  master  and  an  inferior  per¬ 
son? — I  mean  among  equals,  certainly; 
perhaps  no  otherwise. 

Do  you  remember  the  Queen's  having 
given  an  entertainment  to  the  King  of 
Naples? — Yes,  I  was  present,  and  re¬ 
member  it  perfectly  well. 

Do  you  remember  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  a  bust? — Yes,  I  remember  it. 

How  md  it  take  place  ? — The  attention 
oi  the  company  was  directed  to  a  door 
which  was  thrown  open  for  an  instant, 
hut  this  way,  (Sir  William  here  moved 
nk  hand  to  and  fro,  as  if  opening  and 
clapping  door),  and  a  duchess,  a  comit- 
ess,  and  a  marquis  of  the  Neapolitan  no¬ 
bility,  were  seen.  One  of  the  ladies  pla¬ 
ced  a  wreath  of  olive  upon  the  statute, 
and  the  door  was  instantly  closed  again. 

Do  you  recollect  the  sort  of  dress  which 
her  Royal  Highness  wore  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion  ?— As  fkr  as  I  have  any  distinct 
recollection  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  Cariatides ; 
the  drapery  was  that  of  Mr  Hope’s  Mi¬ 
nerva. 

Did  it  resemble  the  drapery  attached 
to  the  figure  that  you  mention? — It  cer¬ 
tainly  did. 

In  pcnnt  of  fact,  was  it  a  long  and 
ample  dress?— It  was. 

I_Sir  William  agreed  with  Mr  Craven 
as  to  the  reception  of  her  Mtgesty  at  Na¬ 
ples,  and  what  happened  at  the  opera, 
and  at  the  theatre  of  St  Carlos.^ 

Did  you  quit  her  Royal  Highness  at 
Naples ;  and  if  you  did,  what  were  your 
reasons  for  so  doing? — I  quitted  her  Royal 
Hi^ness  with  ha  permission  ;  I  was 


tired,  and  indeed  unable  to  attend  her  in 
the  way  she  travelled ;  I  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  much  troubled  with  the  gout. 

Did  you  afterwards  meet  or  see  her 
several  times  ?— I  did.  , 

Do  you  remember  the  first  of  those  oc- 
casioiu? — Yes,  I  met  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  on  her  return  from  Palestine,  and 
accompanied  her  to  Rome,  where  I  went 
into  waiting. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  waiting  ? 
—During  tm  period  of  her  Royal  Hi^- 
ness’s  stay  at  Rome. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  persons 
of  distinction  visited  her  during  tnat  pe¬ 
riod  ? — Many  persons  of  distinction  wait¬ 
ed  on  her,  and  paid  her  their  respects. 

Haul  you  any  clear  recollection  on  that 
subject  ? — I  have ;  I  presented  many  my¬ 
self.  I  distinctly  remember,  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  I  tnought  remarkable  at  the 
time,  that,  whilst  several  members  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  attended  in  their  own 
roper  character,  their  name  was  adopted 
y  some  princes  of  the  house  of  Bvaganza: 

I  mean  of  the  reining  family  in  Portu- 
gaL  The  Count  de  Bucas  also  attended. 

Have  you  been  in  attendance  on  her 
Mmesty  lately ;  that  is,  on  any  recent  oc¬ 
casion  r — I  waited  on  her  Mqjesty  seve- 
ral  days  during  her  prc^ess  through  the 
Roman  territory,  after  she  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  title  of  Queen  of  England. 

When  you  saw  the  Queen  at  Rome,  on 
the  last  occasion  to  which  you  have  allu¬ 
ded,  did  you  see  Bei^ami  ? — Y  es,  several 
times. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  as  well  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  as  when  she  was 
not  there? — Yes,  several  times. 

Now,  I  first  ask  you.  Sir  William  Grell, 
whether  or  not,  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
Queen  towards  Bergami,  or  in  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  Bergami  towards  the  Queen, 
you  saw  any  thing  indecorous  or  impro¬ 
per  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

In  what  manner  did  Bergami  conduct 
himself  towards  the  Queen  on  the  occa¬ 
sions  when  you  saw  them  together? — 
Always  with  respect.  He  did  every  thing 
that  he  ought  to  do.  He  did  nothing 
that  appeared  to  me  extraordinary  or  par¬ 
ticular. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  conduct,  demeanour,  and  manners. 
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of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ?— I  had  a  very 
good  opmrtunity.  I  sat  next  to  her  every 
day  at  <unner. 

•  I  now  ask  you,  whether  or  not  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  is  a  person  of  low  and 
vulgar  manners  ? — Certainly  not. 

What  are  the  appearance  and  demean¬ 
our  of  the  Countess? — Very  pleasing: 
she  is  rather  good-looking,  and  is  a  very 
modest  lady. 

Upon  any  occasion,  when  Bergami  has 
come  to  see  you,  or  you  have  fa^n  obli¬ 
ged  to  see  hun,  and  the  Queen  was  not 
present,  what  were  his  conduct  and  de-* 
meanour  towards  you,  as  to  manner  ? — 
On  all  such  occasions  he  was  more  re¬ 
spectful  than  was  necessary.  He  gene¬ 
rally  required  to  be  pressed  before  he  sat 
down. 

You  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
in  Italy  ? — I  have  been  there  almost  ever 
since  the  Queen  first  went  abroad. 

I  want  to  know  whether,  according  to 
the  habits  of  that  country,  it  is  usual  for 
men-servants  to  go  into  the  bed-rooms 
while  the  ladies  are  in  bed  ? — I  believe  it 
is  not  at  aU  uncommon.  I  believe  it  is 
very  iisual. 

Did  you  know  Baron  Ompteda  ?— Yes, 
Idid. 

Have  you  known,  yourself,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  of  his  dining  with  the  Queen, 
while  her  Majesty  was  ^ncess  of  Wales? 
—Yes,  certainly ;  I  saw  him  at  the 
Queen’s  table,  at  dinner. 

Once,  or  more  than  once? — I  cannot 
remember  more  than  once,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment;  I  mean  at  the  Queen's  table:  I 
have  met  him  at  other  tables. 

You  have  been  in  the  East,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam?— Yes. 

Pray  have  you  been  ever  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  a  Moorish  dance? — Yes,  not 
only  in  the  Eastern  countries,  but  in 
Spain. 

Mr  Park  objected  to  any  question  re¬ 
lative  to  the  mode  of  dancing  adopted  in 
fore^  countries. 

The  Lord  Ch  akcellor. — I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  question  which  tends  to  shew 
that  a  particular  dance  exists.  The  fact 
must  afterwards  be  contrasted  with  that 
which  has  been  previously  given  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr  Williams  resumed.— Will  you 


describe  this  dance  generally,  if  you  can 
do  so  ?  {Mtiek  lancer.) 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Recollect,  > 
Mr  Williams,  that  Sir  William  Gell  has 
got  the  gout.  {Laughter.) 

Give  me  any  descri^on,  verbally, 
the  manner  in  which  this  dance  is  usual¬ 
ly  performed  ? — I  believe  every  one  has 
seen  the  Spanish  Bolero  danced  at  our 
theatres:  it  is  very  like  that.  In  one 
part  of  the  dance  the  two  performers 
come  together,  sometimes  in  an  attitude 
of  defiance,  and  aometimea  in  an  ararar- 
ous  attitude.  The  same  dance  prevails 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  Every 
body,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  saw  it  with¬ 
out  making  any  particular  remark.  I 
believe  It  prerails  nrom  Madrid  to  China. 
It  is  common  in  every  part  of  Italy. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Na¬ 
ples,  in  attendance  on  the  Princess,  were 
there  many  families  in  the  habit  of  visit¬ 
ing  her  ? — A  great  many.  Every  body 
that  was  there,  I  believe.  All  persons  of 
note. 

Did  the  Neapolitan  nolnlity  visit  her? 
—All  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all 
the  English,  I  think,  that  were  there. 

‘  Can  you  tdl  whe^er  the  English  no¬ 
bility,  of  whom  you  are  speaking,  were 
presented,  or  attended  at  the  Court  of  Ae 
then  King  of  Naples,  Joachim  ? — I  be¬ 
lieve  every  one,  without  exception. 

Can  you  name  any  of  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attenmng  either  the  Court 
or  balls  of  Murat  ? — The  Marquis  of  Sli¬ 
go,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Co- 
nyngham,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Loj^  I^edoch,  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Llan- 
daff.  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  and  maqy 
others. 

And  many  others? — ^Yes,  many  others 
that  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  there  or  at  Genoa  that  Lord 
Exmouth  dined  with  the  Queen  ? — I  do 
not  know  any  thing  of  Lord  Exmoudi. 

When  you  were  at  Rome  on  the  last 
occasion,  do  you  know  whether  Bergami 
was  received  in  the  families  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  nobility? — I  do  not  know  at  all, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  went  out. 

By  Lord  Ellenboroush. — Did  you 
observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  towards  Begami  in  her  conver- 
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ation,  manners,  <tr  looks,  to  induce  you 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  there  was  an 
adulterous  intercourse  between  them  ? — 
Upon  my  honour,  I  never  saw  the  Queen 
ap^  to  Berrami  but  on  matters  of  bu« 
siness,  though  I  was  in  the  house  three 
months  together. 

I  wish  for  a  more  distinct  answer  ?— 
(The  question  was  read  over  to  the  wit¬ 
ness^ — I  never  did. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Bergami  towards  the  Princess 
that  would  have  been  different  from  that 
of  an  English  gentleman  ? — Nothini^  but 
that  he  was  more  attentive.  {Some 
laughter.) 

Earl  of  Lauderdale.  —  Did  Louis 
Bergami  dine  at  table  at  VUla  Grande  ? 
— Sometimes. 

At  table  with  the  Princess? — At  the 
same  table. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami’s  mother  ? — 
Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Where  did  Bergami  sit  at  table,  when 
you  were  there  also  ? — Grcnerally  speak¬ 
ing,  somewhere  on  the  left  of  her  Boyal 
Highness. 

Did  he  sit  next  her  Royal  Highne^, 
or  at  a  distance  ? — Sometimes  next,  and 
sometimes  at  a  distance. 

When  you  were  at  the  same  table  ? — 
When  I  was  at  the  same  table. 

Did  you  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Queen  r — I  generally  sat  where  there  was 
no  company,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Queen. 

And  Bergami  on  the  left  ? — Sometimes, 
but  when  the  table  was  square,  round 
the  comer. 

I  also  b^  to  know  what  situation 
Louis  Bergami  held  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Princess  at  that  time  ? — I  believe 
he  was  chamberlain  at  that  moment. 

Where  might  Louis  Bergami  usually 
sit  when  he  thus  formed  one  part  of  the 
company  ? — Generally  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

By  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Solicitor-General. — 
When  the  Princess  appeared  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dress,  did  she  not  wear  trowsers  ? — 
I  happen  to  know  what  the  trowsers  were, 
and  I  beg  to  explain  them.  (Explain, 
explain.)  They  were  very  much  like 
the  common  petticoat,  sewed  slightly  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  at  the  bottom  ;  such  as 
they  are  very  often  worn  in  the  Levant. 


John  Whitcomb, 

[[Valet  to  Mr  Craven,  while  at  Naples-T 

Do  you  recollMt,  on  the  first  night  m 
her  Royal  Highness’s  arrival  at  Naples, 
in  what  room  Bergami  slept  ? — No ;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  room  in  which 
he  slept  r — Not  the  first  room ;  I  never 
was  in  it. 

Do  you  recollect  the  second  room  in 
which  he  slept  ? — Perfectly  welL 

Was  there  a  passage  communicating 
'with  that  room  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  with  the  room  in  which  the  Prin¬ 
cess  slept  ? — There  was  a  passa^  which 
led  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
to  the  end  in  which  Bergami  slept  at  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace. 

Do  you  remember  where  Madam  De 
Mont,  the  Princess’s  femme  de  chambref 
slept  ? — She  slept  in  another  room,  over 
Dr  Holland’s,  the  stairs  of  which  led  from 
the  passage. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room  ?— 
Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room  by 
night,  as  well  as  by  day  ? — Late  as  weU 
as  early. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  in  that 
room,  has  Madame  De  Mont  been  there 
also  ? — Yes,  she  invited  me  generally  to 
go  there. 

When  you  have  been  in  that  room,  has 
there  been  any  person  there  except  your¬ 
self  and  De  Mont  ? — There  was,  some¬ 
times,  Cred  ( Annesti  we  used  to  call  her) ; 
but  it  was  seldom  long  that  she  stayra 
when  I  was  there. 

Have  you,  then,  been  long  in  that 
room  with  De  Mont  ? — Very  frequently. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  so  long  with 
her,  has  the  door  been  locked  w  not? — 
Locked  and  bolted. 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to 
the  last  part  of  the  examination.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  see  the  object  for  which 
the  learned  gentleman  had  put  the  last 
question ;  and  that,  he  apprehended,  was 
not  an  object  which  could  be  legally  pur¬ 
sued  by  him.  He  supposed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  ai^e  the  point. 

Mr  Tindall.— We  will  not,  then, 
push  this  matter  any  further,  my  lords. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Really  you 
have  pushed  it  already  as  far  as  you  ^s- 
sibly  could. 
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Cross-examined. — In  going  along  the 
passage  had  you  Dr  Holland's  room  in 
the  comer  on  your  right  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  a  small  room  on  your 
left  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

Was  it  not  an  unoccupied  room?— I 
believe  so. 

Beyond  that  imoccupied  room,  and 
next  to  it,  was  not  the  room  of  Bergami  ? 
— Yes. 

So  that  Bergami’s  room  was  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  you  first  described,  and  at 
the  left  of  the  small  passage  you  now  de¬ 
scribe  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  a  door  from  Bergami’s 
room  to  the  passage  you  have  first  de¬ 
scribed  ? — I  am  not  certain  if  there  was 
a  door. 

Speak  positively ;  was  there  not  a  door 
or  passage  ? — I  think  there  was  a  door  or 
passage  ;  but  whether  there  was  a  parti¬ 
tion  between  that  door  or  passage-  and 
Bergami’s  I  do  not  know. 

Was  tWe  any  mode  of  going  to  Ber¬ 
gami’s  room  by  that  passage  r — Y es,  there 
was. 

By  a  door? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

You  have  describe  Bergami’s  room  as 
being  a  small  one,  looking  towards  the 
garden.  Was  it  a  comer  room  near  a 
small  cabinet  ? — It  was  a  comer  room ; 
I  cannot  say  whether  there  was  a  ca¬ 
binet. 

Was  there  not  a  small  cabinet  imme¬ 
diately  beyond  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Was  there  not,  in  the  passage  you  first 
described,  a  small  staircase  occupied  by 
De  Mont  ? — Yes. 

Opposite  that  staircase,  or  near  it,  was 
there  not  another  door  ? — I  am  not  sure ; 
1  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it. 

Was  it  not  parallel  to  the  second  pas¬ 
sage  you  descrihed  between  the  Princess’s 
room  and  Bergami’s? — There  was,  I 
know,  a  sort  of  inward  room  or  passage, 
or  something  of  that  description. 

Carlo  Forti, 

QHad  been  head  cabinet  courier  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  Entered  the  Princess’s 
service  when  she  was  setting  out  from 
Milan  to  Rome.]] 

On  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome, 
in  what  carriage  did  the  Princess  travel  ? 
— In  a  small  English  landaulet. 


How  many  other  carriages  had  her 
Mgjesty  with  her  in  that  journey  ?  Two 
more. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  these  two  ? 
One  was  a  bascateUa  ;  the  other  a  eo- 
ratelia. 

On  that  journey,  in  which  of  the  three 
carria^  did  her  Majesty  herself  travel  ? 
— In  the  landaulet. 

Had  the  landaulet  glasses,  as  is  usual 
with  such  carriages  ? — Yes. 

Had  it  wooden  blinds  ? — Yes,  it  had. 
Had -it  any  curtains? — It  had. 

What  sort  of  curtains  ? — Silk. 

Does  the  witness  mean  silk  curtains 
that  drew  aside,  or  up  and  down,  with 
spriim  ?— They  were  things  which  were 

E idled  down  b^  means  of  two  strings  that 
ept  the  curtain  combined,  and  were  lift¬ 
ed  up  by  springs. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  Highness 
leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  me  mme  of 
Sacchi,  or  Sacchlni,  who  was  in  her  Royal 
Highness’s  service  ? — I  know  Sacchi. 

Did  he  accompany  her  Royal  Highness 
on  the  journey  you  nave  just  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  ?— He  did. 

How  did  he  travel  on  that  journey?— 
From  Milan  to  Ancona  on  horseback; 
from  Ancona  to  Loretto,  and  from  Lo- 
retto  to  Rome,  he  set  off,  in  the  evenii^ 
a  day  before  her  Royal  Highness,  in  the 
carateUa,  and  I  mounted  myself  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  accompanied  the  Queen  into- 
Rome. 

Did  you  mount  on  horsebadc  at  An¬ 
cona  or  Loretto  ? — At  Loretto. 

Now,  when  her  Royal  Highness  left. 
Rome  fur  Sinigaglia,  did  Sacchi  travel 
with  her,  and  how  ^d  he  travel  ? — He 
travelled  in  the  carateUa,  as  before ;  and 
I  on  horseback,  with  the  carriage. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  Highness 
did  Sacchi  set  out  on  that  journey  in  the 
carateUa  f — Two  hours  before. 

What  was  it  his  business  to  do  on  the 
journey,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  go  two  hours  before  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — ‘He  had  to  order  horses,  and 
to  pay  for  the  horses. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself  on  that 
same  journey  ? — Always  on  horseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on 
horseback  ?— Always. 
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When  you  came  near  any  stage,  did 
you  TO  haore  her  Roval  Highness's  car¬ 
riage  r — Yes,  about  half  a  mile  before 
the  end  of  a  stage. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say,  that  at  this  half- 
mile,  before  the  end  of  a  stage,  you  al¬ 
ways  rode  before  her  Royal  Highness's 
carriaro  ? — I  do. 

Dia  Sacchi  order  horses  for  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  way  you  have  describkl, 
going  before  her  in  the  carateUa,  during 
the  whole  of  that  journey  from  Rome  to 
Siniga^ia? — He  md;  and  he  paid  for 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Did  any  other  mrson  ride  as  a  courier 
for  ho'  Royal  Hig^ess  on  that  journey  ? 
—No. 

If  there  had  been  any  one  else,  must 
you  have  seen  him  ? — Certainly,  because 
I  was  always  there. 

Did  any  other  courier,  or  person  on 
horseback,  except  yourself,  accompany 
her  Royal  Highness  on  that  journey  ? — 
No  one  except  myself. 

Now,  who  travelled  vrith  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  landaulet  on  that  occa¬ 
sion? — There  were  in  it,  besides  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
Bergami,  and  Victorine. 

On  whose  lap  did  Victorine  generally 
rit  during  this  journey  ? — Very  often  she 
was  on  the  knees  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  see  her  (Victorine)  sometimes 
in  the  morning  sitting  on  the  Countess 
of  Oldi's  knees  ? — Sometimes  I  did. 

Where  did  the  Countess  of  Oldi  sit  in 
the  carriage  ? — In  the  middle. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  middle,  between 
the  Baron  and  her  Royal  Highness? — 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  on  the  right, 
the  Baron  on  the  left,  and  the  Countess 
in  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  during  any 
part  of  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome, 
or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  the  Countess 
of  Oldi  was  in  one  of  the  other  carriages  ? 
— At  Loretto  the  Countess  fell,  and  went 
into  the  second  carriage. 

Whose  place  did  she  take  at  that  time  ? 
— ^She  took  the  place  of  De  Mont. 

Where  did  De  Mont  go  when  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  took  her  place  ? — She 
took  the  place  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 

Do  you  mean  tliat  she  took  Oldi's  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  landaulet — I  do. 

Was  it  on  the  journey  from  Loretto 


to  Rome,  or  fkom  Rome  to  Sinigaglia, 
that  this  accident  happened  ? — It  was  on 
the  journey  from  Lorotto  to  Rome. 

.^ter  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia, 
did  De  Mont,  or  any  other  person  except 
the  Countess  of  Oldi  and  the  Baron,  ever 
travel  in  the  carriage  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — There  did  not. 

On  that  journey,  was  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  always  in  the  carriage,  and  always 
in  the  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw  ? — She 
was. 

Did  you  always  see  her  in  that  situa¬ 
tion,  in  the  morning,  when  her  Miyesty 
arrived  any  where? — ^Morning,  as  well 
as  evening,  I  saw  her,  for  I  was  always 
there. 

As  courier  to  her  Royal  Highness,  was 
it  the  practice  to  speak  to  her  l^Dyal  High¬ 
ness,  or  to  any  other  person  in  the  car-, 
riage,  at  the  time  you  were  travelliim  ? 
— When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a 
stage,  and  that  the  carriaro  was  stopped, 
then  I  knocked  against  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  and  asked  whether  they  wanted 
any  thing. 

While  travelling  in  this  way,  in  what 
situation  were  the  windows  ^  the  car¬ 
riage  at  night?  had  they  glasses  or  blinds  ? 
— In  the  front  there  was  the  glass,  and, 
on  the  right  and  left  sides,  at  all  times 
during  the  night,  they  put  up  the  blinds. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  kiss  the 
Princess  at  any  time  on  taking  leave  of 
her,  or  at  any  other  time  ? — No ;  I  ne¬ 
ver  saw  him  kiss  the  Princess.  (The  wit¬ 
ness  accompanied  his  answer  by  a  serious 
shake  of  the  head.) 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  take  leave 
of  the  Princess  on  any  occasion  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

What  did  the  Baron  do  on  taking  leave 
of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  kis^  her 
hand,  and  nothing  else. 

Did  you  yourself,  on  taking  leave  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  kiss  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  nand  in  the  same  manner? — I 
have. 

Did  the  other  members  of  her  Royal 
Highness's  suit  do  the  same  thing? — 
Yes,  the  chamberlain ;  and  it  was  done 
by  all  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  visit 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Were  you  in  the  practice  of  kissing  the 
hand  of  the  persons  of  rank  whom  you 
formerly  servetl  ? — I  did  so  to  the  Vice- 
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Queen,  as  well  as  to  the  Empress  Jose^ 
phine. 

CroM-earflm/fiei— When  did  you  last 
^  Bergami  f — The  lost  time  I  saw  him 
was  at  St  Omer’s. 

Did  Bei^mi  travel  with  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  as  fkr  as  St  Omer’s  ? — He  did. 

Do  you  know  Uie  wife  of  Bei^mi  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

V^ere  does  she  live  ? — At  Milan. 

I  believe  Bergami  is  called  the  Baron 
de  la  Frandni  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

Is  his  wife  styled  the  Barony  de  la 
Francini  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami's  wife  in 
company  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I 
have  never  seen  her. 

Whereabout  does  Bergami's  wife  re- 
mde?  at  Milan,  or  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — She  lives  in  Milan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan? — She  lives 
near  the  rate  of  Ticerina ;  but  I  cannot 
describe  the  place  very  exactly. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  her  house  ? — I 
have. 

What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  where  she 
lives  ? — It  is  a  neat  house,  that  suits  a 
private  individiud. 

In  what  manner  does  the  wife  of  Ber¬ 
gami  live  there  ? — She  lives  as  all  other 
persons  do. 

In  what  manner? — In  the  style  of  a 
private  mrson. 

I  wish  the  witness  would  describe, 
more  particularly,  the  style  in  which  she 
lives  ? — In  truth,  for  my  part,  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  in  her  house,  to  inquire  what 
she  did,  or  did  not. 

Has  she  any  servants  ? — She  has  ser¬ 
vants,  and  a  waiting-maid. — (Cries  of 
No !  no !  intimated  trat  the  answer  was 
not  correctly  translated.) 

How  many  servants  has  she  ? — She  has 
a  man-servant,  and  a  maid,  who  performs 
the  office  of  waiting-maid. 

Do  you  recollect  Bergami’s  mother  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

Did  she  live  in  the  house  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — She  came  once  to  pass  a  fcw 
days  at  the  Villa  Caprini. 

You  say  a  few  days ;  how  many  days 
did  she  remain  ? — She  remained  two 
months,  more  or  less. 

When  the  mother  of  Bergami  was  at 
the  Villa  Caprini,  where  did  she  dine  ? — 


She  dined  sometimes  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  sometimes  in  a  room  by 
herself. 

Where  did  Faustina  dine? — Always 
in  her  own  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Faustina 
always  dined  in  her  own  room  ? — I  can¬ 
not  swear  that  she  always  dined  thei% ; 
but  I  saw  that  she  did  not  dine  with  the' 
others. 

■Where  did  Louis  Bei^mi  dine  ?— 
Sometimes  he  dined  with  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Lieutenakt  John  Fltnn, 
f^Received  the  command  of  the  polacre 
m  which  her  Royal  Highness  went  firom 
Messina  to  Tunis.]] 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  that  were  occupied  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  by  Be^mi,  during  the 
whole  voyage  ? — ^1  do. 

I  wish  to  know  whether,  at  any  time, 
in  the  situation  in  which  the  beds  of  those 
two  individuals  were  placed,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  see  one  another  while  in 
bed  ? — I  say,  no  (emphatically.) 

Did  your  duty  lead  you  to  attend  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  to  see  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  apartments  ? — I  have  some¬ 
times  been  called  for  by  her  Royal  Hi^- 
ness  to  know  how  the  weather  was. 

From  what  place  did  she  call  to  you  ? 
—From  her  cabin. 

Did  she  ever  call  you  from  any  other 
place  in  the  night-time  ? — Yes,  when 
sleeping  under  a  tent  upon  deck. 

What  was  Gai^iilo’s  situation  on  board 
the  ship  ? — He  was  captain  of  the  ship. 

Was  he  acting  captain,  or  master  ? — I 
was  acting  captain,  by  the  order  of  her 
Majesty.  All  the  orders  from  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  were  mven  to  me,  and  by  me  to  the 
master  of  the  ship. 

Did  Gaigiulo’s  duty  call  him  to  attend 
the  bed-rooms,  or  the  person  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — No ;  most  assuredly  not. 

■Was  it  his  duty  to  attend  her  Majesty, 
unless  an  order  was  given  him  by  you  to 
do  so?— No. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  her 
Royal  Highness’s  room  of  bis  own  accord  ? 
— He  might  have  done  it  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  ;  but  he  could  not  without  receiving 
some  orders  from  me. 
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W.u  it  his  duty  to  take  orders  ftom 
you? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  on 
hoard  your  vessel  ? — On  the  return  from 
Jaffii,  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep  on  the  other  voy¬ 
age  ?— On  going  out,  in  thedining-roein. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  there  was  any 
gun  on  deck  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  sitting 
on  that  gun  with  anv  person  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  aer  sitting  in  the  lap 
of  any  person  on  board  that  vessel  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  with  her  arms 
round  tne  neck  of  any  person  ? — No. 

Or  kissing  any  person  except  perhaps 
the  child  Victonne? — No. 

During  the  whole  time  you  had  the 
management  of  this  vessel,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  on  board,  did  you  see  the  slight¬ 
est  impropriety  or  indecency  in  her  beha¬ 
viour  towards  Bergami,  or  towards  any 
other  person  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami’s  going  to 
land  at  Terracina  ? — Very  well. 

Did  you  see  him  take  leave  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  ? — I  did. 

Describe  what  was  done  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  ? — He  kissed  the  Princess's  hand  on 
leaving  the  ship,  whidi  was  done  by  all 
persons  on  taking  leave. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ? 
—Sixteen  years. 

You  wear  some  orders ;  what  are  they  ? 
— The  orders  of  Merit  and  Fidelity  of  tne 
King  of  Naples. 

When  did  you  obtain  them  ? — On  the 
occasion  of  taking  several  privateers  when 
•«rving  in  the  Neapolitan  navy. 

Did  you  receive  the  King  of  England’s 

Eermission  to  wear  those  orders  ? — One  1 
ave. 

Cross-examined. — [[The  voyage  from 
Jaffa  to  Syracuse  occupied  nearly  a  month. 
He  had  not  the  original  memoranda,  but 
only  a  copy  made  in  a  voyage  from  Mes¬ 
sina  to  Syracuse.  On  being  strictly  cross- 
examined,  he  admitted,  that  it  might  be 
more  than  a  month,  and  afterwards  that 
it  might  be  near  two  months.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  Lord 
Erskine  uiged,  that  he  ought  either  to  be 
allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  from  his 
memoranda,  or  the  House  should  take  his 
evidence  with  all  its  imperfections.  The 
Chancellor  agreed,  that  he  should  be  al¬ 


lowed  to  consult  his  memoranda.  The 
witness  was  recalled,  and  questioned  as  to 
these  memoranda,  which  he  stated,  with 
some  confusion,  to  be  only  partial,  but 
faithful  as  far  as  they  went.  The  Solici- 
tor-Greneral  then  renewed  his  cross-exa¬ 
mination.  The  witness  after  stating,  that 
on  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffit,  Ber¬ 
gami  slept  on  a  bed  in  the  dining-room, 
was  asked :[] 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  from  that 
bed  the  bed  of  the  Princess,  when  die 
doOT  was  open,  might  not  be  seen  ? — I 
should  think  not. 

Now,  then,  it  is  only  you  should  think 
not.  Did  you  never  stand  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  see  ? — No. 

Now,  under  the  tent  on  the  deck,  there 
was  a  b^ ;  was  there  also  a  sofa  ? — There 
was  a  sofa  and  a  bed. 

Whose  bed  ? — I  believe  Mr  Austin’s. 

Who  slept  in  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not 
know  that  the  Princess  slept  in  that  bed  ? 
— The  Princess  dept  on  the  sofa,  not  on 
the  bed. 

Near  that  bed  ? — Not  very  near. 

How  far  off? — As  far  as  I  am  from 
that  seat. 

Three  or  four  yards?— We  will  say 
three  yards. 

WiU  you  swear  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
terval  of  three  yards,  or  any  thing  like 
three  yards,  between  the  bra  and  the 
sofa  ?— Between  the  extremity  of  both 
there  was  a  great  deal  more. 

But  was  there  more  than  a  yard  be¬ 
tween  the  nearest  point  of  both  ? — Yes, 
most  assuredly,  more  than  two  yards. 

Where  did  Ae  Princess  sleep  ?  on  the 
sofa? — Yes. 

How  did  you  know  that  ? — Because  I 
had  occasion  to  see  when  I  went  in  one 
night. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for 
knowing  it  ? — Having  seen  her  there,  I 
conceiv^  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ?  — I  do  not 
know. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  put  there  ? — 
I  have  seen  it  u^  for  the  purpose  of  sit¬ 
ting  upon  it  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  tnat  it  was  put 
there  for  people  to  sit  on  during  the  day  ? 
—I  saw  it  u^  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  placed  there 
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for  that  purpose  P—I  do  not  know  any 
other  purpose. 

Did  you  never  see  Bergami  in  that 
bed  ? — I  never  saw  him  in  the  bed ;  I 
have  seen  him  upon  it  in, the  day-time. 

But  you  have  never  seen  him  lie  upon 
it  in  the  day-time  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have 
never  seen  him  lie  upon  it  in  the  day¬ 
time  ? — I  do. 

Had  you  never  any  curiosity  to  inquire 
where  Bergami  slept  during  the  wnole 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? — No,  I 
had  other  duties  to  attend  to,  such  as  na¬ 
vigating  the  ship,  to  carry  her  Mqjesty 
to  different  places  where  she  went. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  Bergami  slept 
in  that  bed  in  the  tent  during  that  voy¬ 
age  and  the  whole  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say 
^ere  he  slept ;  I  never  went  to  inquire 
where  he  was,  or  what  he  did ;  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  never  saw  him  in  bed  there. 

I  repeat  the  question.  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  he  slept  in  that  bed  every  night 
on  the  voyage  from  Ja£&  to  Syracuse  F — 
I  cannot  state  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ? 
I  repeat  the  question. — I  certainly  must 
doubt  whether  he  slept  there.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  slept  there  or  not,  but 
I  never  saw  him  there,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  he  slept. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  enter¬ 
tain  doubts  about  his  sleeping  there  ? — 
When  I  never  saw  him  there,  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you 
believe  he  did  not  sleep  there  — I  believe 
he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  ca¬ 
bin  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syra¬ 
cuse? — I  never  went  into  the  cabin  to 
see  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  during  any  part 
of  that  voyage  sleeping  in  the  cabin  ? — 
I  did  not.  1  never  went  into  the  cabin 
to  see  whether  he  slept  there  or  nut. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  one  single  night 
sleeping  in  the  cabin  ? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect. 

Then  you  do  not  mean  now  to  repeat 
that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  in  the 
tent? — I  mean  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  where  he  did  sleep. 


Do  you  mean  to  have  it  believed  that 
you  do  ndt  believe  that  he  slept  in  the 
tent  ? — I  believe  he  did  not  sl^  in  the 
tent. 

What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that 
he  did  not  sleep  in. the  tent? — Because, 
when  I  went  to  see  her  Majesty,  I  did 
not  see  any  one  there. 

Was  it  light  or  dark  ?— ‘It  was  dark. 
(Laug’Ater.) 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ?— 
I  was  born  in  England,  but  I  am  partly 
an  Irishman. 

Gdng  in  then  only  when  it  was  dark, 
and  not  seeing  him  there  in  the  dark,  do 

}rou  mean  to  say  he  was  not  there  ? — The 
ight  from  the  binnacle  was  sufficient  to 
mve  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether 
he  was  there  or  not ;  the  light  of  the  bin¬ 
nacle  shone  in  at  the  place  where  I  open¬ 
ed  the  tent. 

Then  you  mean  to  swear  that  at  that 
time  Bergami  was  not  in  the  bed  ? — 
Yes. 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  taken,  and 
answer  me,  whether  upon  the  night  when 
the  Princess  called  you,  and  when  there 
was  a  light  from  the  binnacle,  you  will 
swear  that  Bergami  was  not  upon  the 
bed  ? — I  do  swear  it. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  when  you 
saw  that  bed  when  Bergami  was  not 
there? — I  have  gone  there  frequently 
when  called  for,  and  have  seen  tne  bed 
in  the  same  position,  and  he  never  was 
there. 

Y ou  have  told  us  you  had  the  command 
of  the  polacre ;  who  nagivated  her  ? — I 
did. 

Who  Mve  orders  to  the  sailors  ? — Ge¬ 
nerally  the  captain,  but  the  orders  came 
from  me. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  more  than  direct 
the  ship  to  be  steered  to  a  certain  place 
to  which  she  was  to  go  ? — I  did  not  par¬ 
ticularly  direct  her  to  be  steered  to  any 
place ;  I  only  gave  orders  to  the  captain 
to  execute  the  duty  of  the  ship. 

Did  he  not  execute  those  duties  as  cap 
tains  generally  do,  by  directing  his  crew  ? 
— I  conceive  he  did. 

Then  in  navigating  die  vessel  had  he 
not  the  whole  management? — He  had 
not,  because  it  was  given  to  me  by  her 
Jloyal  Highness. 
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Yoa  mean  to  say  that  von  rave  orders 
for  navigating  the  veasel  ?— Navigating 
and  manoeuvring  a  ship  are  different 
things. 

^^^t  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
navigated  the  ship? — By  navigating,  I 
mean  directing  the  course  to  be  steered^ 
and  giving  orders  to  the  crew  occasion- 
ally. 

Then  you  did  occasionally  give  onlers 
for  navigating  the  diip  ? — Navigating  in¬ 
cludes  manoeuvring  the 'sails  as  weH  as 
directing  the  course  which  should  be 
steered. 

Did  you  direct  the  manoeuvring  the 
ship  ? — Sometimes  I  did,  sometimes  not. 

Was  it  not  in  ^neral  done  by  Gai^u- 
lo  ? — Sometimes  he  was  not  on  deck,  and 
I  had  occasion  to  do  it  myself. 

Was  it  only  when  hewasnoton  deck  that 
you  had  occasion  to  do  it,  then  — Some¬ 
times  I  have  done  it  aim  when  he  has 
been  on  deck. 

Was  it  not  generally  done  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  ? — As  to  ihe  working  of  tne  ship,  I 
think  he  generally  did  it  more  than  my¬ 
self. 

Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in 
English  ? — In  Italian  sometimes. 

^  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in 
English  ? — In  both. 

You  must  perpeive  that  this  is  no  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question.  Do  you  usually 
write  in  Italian  or  English? — In  Eng¬ 
lish,  generally,  sir. 

Was  the  account  you  kept  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  ship  in  Italian  or  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ? — In  Italian. 

Was  it  written  by  yourself? — The  ac¬ 
count  was  written  by  the  clerk. 

I  mean  that  account  to  which  you  re¬ 
ferred  yesterday  ? — By  the  clerk. 

Was  he  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman  ? 
— I  don’t  know  which  he  was. 

Was  he  your  servant  ? — No. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  ves¬ 
sel  ? — Several  months. 

In  the  polacre,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  account  of  the  ship  kept  in 
English  or  Italian  ? — In  Italian  in  the 
l(^-book. 

Was  it  from  the  log-book  you  took 
those  copies? — Yes. 

By  whom  was  that  log-book  kept  ? — 
By  myself.  It  was  a  private  memoran-' 
dum  made  by  myself. 


Do  you  mean  that  the  log-book  was  a 
private  memorandum  made  by  yourself? 
— It  was  not  exactly  the  log-book  of  the 
ship,  but  a  private  memorandum.  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  log  for  my  own  private  pur¬ 
pose. 

Then  by  whom  was  it  kept  ?  by  yourself 
or  the  clerk  ? — It  was  kept  by  myself  and 
by  my  direction,  but  some  of  the  entries 
were  made  by  the  clerk. 

I  ask  you  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or 
an  Englishman  ? — An  Italian. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now  that  you 
did  not  know  what  he  was  ? — I  believe  he 
was  either  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian. 

Did  you  not,  in  answer  to  a  question 
just  now,  tell  me  that  you  did  not  know 
what  countryman  he  was  ? — 

Mr  Denman. — That  question  was  not 
put.  (Order,  order.) 

The  Solicitor-Genebal. — It  was. 

Mr  Denman. — If  I  am  called  to  order 
by  the  house,  I  must  address  myself  to 
your  Lordships. 

Mr  Gurney  then  read  the  former  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  and  the  last  question  was 
repeated. 

Witness. — I  do  not  know  what  he  was, 
but  I  believe  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  Sici¬ 
lian. 

You  say  he  wrote  only  in  part ;  was  the 

fiart  which  you  wrote  in  Italian  or  in  Eng- 
ish  ? — The  part  I  wrote  was  in  English. 

Did  you  tell  me  that  the  1(^  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Italian  ? — Yes. 

Now  you  say  that  part  was  written  in 
Italian,  and  part  in  English? — Part  in 
both,  to.the  best  of  my  recollection. 

[|The  witness  here  became  overpowered 
by  indisposition,  and  fainted.  He  was 
then  removed  from  the  bar. 

The  witness,  being  recovered  by  the 
fresh  air  when  remov^  out  of  the  house, 
was  brought  back.  Some  peers  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  should  be  accommodated  with 
a  chair,  but  Mr  Denman  said  he  did  not 
require  it,  being  then  perfectly  recovered.]] 
Witness,  you  told  us  in  a  former  part 
of  your  examination  that  Pasconani  was 
your  servant,  and  you  told  us  in  another 
part  that  he  was  not  your  servant ;  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  to  which  of  these  stories 
ou  adhere  ? — I  mean  to  adhere  to  both, 
say  he  acted  as  both. 

Do  you  mean,  sir,  to  say  that  he  was 
your  servant,  and  that  he  was  not  your 
15 
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•errant,  ^  la  tbit  your  anawer  f — I  mean 
to  aay  Aat  he  waa  ao  far  my  aervant  on 
boara  the  ship  that  he  took  up  and  down 
stairs  my  coat ;  sometimes  wrote  for  me ; 
but  that  he  waa  not  kept  in  mr  by  me  as 
a  aervant,  for  be  was  one  of  tne  sailors, 
one  of  the  crew. 

You,  then,  as  you  aav,  having  kept  one 
part  of  the  log,  and  tnis  Pasconani  tnc 
other,  may  I  ask  which  of  you  kept  the 
greater  part  ?— I  think  I  din  myself ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  say,  not 
having  my  eyes  on  the  book,  it  not  being 
here  before  me  at  the  present  moment.  I 
mi^  be  mistaken,  so  I  cannot  say. 

But  the  most  of  it,  you  are  sure^  was 
kept  in  English  ?— There  was  some  £ng« 
lisn  and  some  Italian. 

Then  if  you  said  a  short  time  ago,  and 
at  first,  that  the  whole  of  the  book  was 
Italian,  you  said  an  untruth. 

Mr  Denman  said  he  could  not  suffer 
his  learned  friend  to  cast  this  aspersion  on 
the  witness ;  it  was  unjust. 

The  Solicitor-Gene  EAT.  replied,  that 
as  the  question  was  objected  to,  he  should 
not  press  it  in  that  form ;  he  would,  there* 
fore,  withdraw  the  former  question,  and 
put  this  instead  of  it : 

Did  you  not  say  a  part  of  the  book  was 
written  in  English  ? — I  told  you  so,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  what  I  said  at  the  moment  was 
when  I  was  so  circumstanced  by  indispo¬ 
sition  that  I  knew  not  exactly  wnat  I  said. 

Then  do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  part 
of  the  book  was  written  in  the  I  talian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  part  in  the  English  ?  is  that 
what  you  mean  to  say  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Which  is  the  greater  part  then,  in  the 
English  or  the  Italian? — I  cannot  say 
with  veiw  much  accuracy. 

Was  there,  however,  a  considerable  part 
of  it  in  English  ? — I  really  cannot  say ;  I 
think  there  was. 

How  much  ? — I  think  as  much  in  one 
as  in  the  other. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  greater 
part  was  written  in  English  ? — About  the 
same  in  one,  I  think,  as  in  the  other. 

("The  Solicitor-General  beginning  to 
read  the  paper,  and  put  questions  upon 
it,  Mr  Denman  objected  to  this  proof¬ 
ing.  The  Chancellor  said  that,  while  the 
witness  referred  to  the  paper,  it  was  quite 
competent  for  the  lawyer  to  look  over  it, 

vox.  XIII.  FART  II. 


but  no  more.  The  witness  WM  then  re¬ 
called. 

A  number  of  entries  being  then  exa¬ 
mined,  th^  were  found  to  be  all  written 
in  Itahan.j 

Look  at  tne  paper,  I  b|^  of  yon,  and  see 
if  you  can  di^ver  a  single  entiy  in  it, 
during  the  whole  of  that  vojrage,  in  the 
English  language  ?— No,  there  is  not 
Does  that  paper  come  down  to  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Mesnna  f — ^Yes,  it  does. 

And  every  entry,  from  bi'ginning  to 
end,  is  Italian  ? — Yes,  in  thu  paper. 

Now  I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  paper, 
and  see  if  you  can  swear  whether  any  part 
of  it  is  in  your  own  hand-writing  No, 

I  cannot  say  it  is. 

William  Carrinoton,  re-‘examtiud. 

[^The  witness  being  reminded  of  his 
statement  of  not  having  been  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  Majesty  previous  to  serving  in 
the  Poictiers,  rephea,  that  he  understood 
the  question  to  rdate  to  his  being  at’  sea 
with  Sir  John  Beresford.  He  had  served 
also  in  the  Namur  and  the  Majestic.^ 

Lieut.  JosEFH  Robert  Hownam, 
[|[Joined  the  Princess  at  Genoa.  Was 
roused  one  night  by  an  alarm,  first  given 
to  him  by  Bei«mi,  who  came  into  his 
room.  On  reading  the  hall,  he  found 
the  Princess  and  many  of  the  servants  as¬ 
sembled.  Never  saw  Bergami  breakfost 
or  dine  with  the  Princess  at  Genoa.  He 
first  b^an  to  dine  occasionally  in  a  jour¬ 
ney  over  St  Gothard ;  and  some  time  af¬ 
ter  began  to  dine  regularly.  The  witness 
accompanied  the  Princess  m  the  long  voy- 

age-n 

Do  you  recollect  where  Bergami  slept 
at  Tunis? — I  recollect  his  pomting  me 
out  his  room. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room  using  it 
as  his  own  at  the  time? — Yes. 

Was  that  room  in  which  you  so  saw 
him  near  the  room  of  the  Princess  ? — No. 

Describe,  if  you  please,  the  different  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  two  rooms? — Beigami's 
room  was  the  only  room  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  any  person  of  the  house  occu¬ 
pied,  I  believe. 

Whereabouts  was  the  Princess's  room  ? 
--There  were  sevend  rooms  between  the 
flight  of  stairs  and  the  Princess’s  aport- 
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ment ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  S  or  4 
rooms  apart. 

Was  Bergaroi's  room  on  the  same  story 
or  floor  as  the  Princess’s  ? — It  was  not. 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  land  at  St  Jean  d’Acre  ? — We  did. 

In  what  way  did  the  Princess  travel 
from  St  Jean  d’Acre  to  Jenisalem  ? — Upon 
an  ass. 

Is  that  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ? — On  asses  or 
mules,  or  in  a  palanquin. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself? — On  a 
horse. 

Was  the  course  of  your  travelling  to 
proceed  by  night,  and  to  lie  by  day  ? — It 
was. 

In  what  manner  did  the  Princess  rest 
during  the  day  ?— Under  the  tent. 

Did  you  observe  whether  the  Princess, 
before  she  lay  by  for  the  day,  appeared 
fatigued' or  not? — Excessively  so. 

Did  that  appear  the  case  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey  from  St  Jean  d^Acre 
to  Jerusalem  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  fatigue  ? — I 
have  seen  the  Princess  fall  from  the  ass 
more  than  once. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  night  ? 
—Towards  the  morning. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  on  your  voy¬ 
age  to  St  Jean  d'Acre  there  was  a  tent  on 
deck  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

On  the  outward  voyage  was  this  tent 
constantly  erected  on  deck,  or  only  occa¬ 
sionally  ? — Occasionally,  to  protect  the 
Princess  from  the  sun  or  wind.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  awning  of  the  ship. 

You  reimbarked  at  Jaff*a  on  your  re¬ 
turn  ? — We  did. 

Was  the  weather  at  that  time  hot  or 
otherwise  ? — Excessively  hot :  it  was  the 
month  of  July. 

Had  you  any  cattle  on  board  the  ves¬ 
sel  ? — We  had. 

What  did  it  consist  of?— Horses  and 
asses. 

Had  you  more  on  board  on  your  return 
than  you  had  on  your  voyage  out?— We 
had  none  going  out. 

In  what  part  of  the  vessel  were  these 
animals  kept  ? — In  the  hold. 

Did  they  make  any  noise  in  the  course 
of  the  night  or  the  day  ?— The  general 
noise  of  horses  and  such  animals. 


Was  there  any  smell  occasioned  by  tho 
animals  being  put  into  the  hold  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

Where  did  her  Majesty  sleep  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  homeward  ? — In  the 
tent  on  deck. 

By  whose  direction  was  the  tent  put 
up  ? — By  direction  of  the  Princess.  * 

What  did  the  Princess  say  to  you  ?— 
As  to  the  tent  I  do  not  care  about  it ;  I  ’ 
would  as  soon  sleep  without  it. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the  Princess's 
sleejMirg  on  the  deck  during  the  return 
voyage  r— In  consequence  of  the  excessive 
heat  and  the  animals  on  board. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  re¬ 
lating  to  the  light  being  kept  in  the  tent  ? 
—I  do. 

What  was  it? — The  Princess  in  the 
previous  part  of  her  journey  used  to  sit 
on  deck  till  a  late  hour  with  this  light. 
On  leaving  Jaffa  reports  were  in  cirems- 
tion  of  Tunisian  vessels  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago.  I  stated  that  it  should  not  be  kept 
on  deck  all  night,  as  it  served  as  a  mark 
to  vessels  cruizing  in  those  seas. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  any  Tu¬ 
nisian  vessels  yourself? — Yes,  we  had 
seen  one  at  Scios,  and  another  at  St  Jean 
d’Acre. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  they  had  plundered  any  vessel? 

— I  only  knew  it  from  report. 

Did  you,  in  the  situation  you  held, 
think  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  give  that  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Princess  ? — I  did. 

And,  in  consequence  of  the  advice,  was 
the  light  put  out  earlier? — Yes. 

What  was  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
generally  put  out  ? — It  might  be  from  9 
to  10  o’clock,  or  later. 

How  many  sofas  were  there  on  board 
the  polacre  ? — Four. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  ship 
they  were  placed  ? — Two  were  lashed  to- 
getner  in  tne  Princess’s  cabin,  and  two  in 
^e  Countess  of  Oldi’s  cabin. 

Was  there  afterwards  any  alteration 
made  in  their  situation  ? — The  Countess 
sent  one  out  of  her  cabin. 

Where  was  it  sent  to?— It  was  occa¬ 
sionally  on  deck  during  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage,  and  always  after  we  reached 
Jaffa. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  beneath  the 
tent  ? — Yes. 
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Whtt  was  there  besides  the  sofa  be¬ 
neath  the  tent  ?->An  English  travelling- 
bed. 

Do  ]feu  know  whether  there  was  any 
communication  open  between  the  tent 
and  the  part  of  the  vessel  bfelow  ? — There 
was  a  ladder  which  went  down  into  the 
dining-room. 

Dia  the  Baron  Ompteda  dine  at  the 
table  of  her  Royal  Highness  whilst  her 
Royal  Highness  was  residing  at  the  Villa 
Villani  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  stay  late  on  any  of  those  occa¬ 
sions  p  Did  he,  I  mean,  stay  over  night  ? 
— He  did. 

Was  there  a  room  in  the  household  of 
the  Princess  which  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  and  called  the  room  of  the  Baron 
Ompteda  ? — There  was. 

Was  Majocci  then  in  service?— -He 
was. 

Have  you  ever  held  any  conversation 
with  Theodore  Migocci  on  the  subject  of 
the  Baron  Ompteda,  or  of  the  capacity 
in  which  he  appeared  to  be  acting  ? — I 
believe  I  have  had  conversation  with  him 
on  that  subject. 

Well,  then,  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
that  occurred  at  that  time,  or  of  any  di¬ 
rections  which  you  received  from  her 
Royal  Highness,  did  you  do  any  thing, 
as  r^arded  the  Baron  Ompteda  ? — I 
called  him  out 

Did  you  conduct  yourself  afterwards 
towards  him  in  any  peculiar  way? — I 
saw  him  afterwards  at  Rome. 

Did  you  then  do  any  thing  in  relation 
to  him? — I  desired  the  servants  not  to 
molest  him. 

Was  Majocci  at  that  time  one  of  the 
servants  ? — He  was :  at  least  I  am  al¬ 
most  positive  that  he  was. 

How  was  her  Royal  Highness  received 
at  the  different  courts  where  she  appeared 
during  the  course  of  her  travels  ? — In  the 
usual  way,  and  according  to  her  rank. 

What  was  her  own  demeanour?—- 
Filled  with  mqjesty  and  grace. 

How  was  she  ordinarily  received?— 
With  all  due  and  proper  attendance. 

[|The  witness  mentioned  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  passed  but  one  night  at  Trieste, 
which  she  spent  in  going  to  the  opera.^ 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  improper, 
indecent,  or  d^rading  to  her  station,  in 


the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?-\ 
No. 

Not  towards  Bergami  ?— No,  never. 

What  was  the  salary  that  you  received 
for  being  in  attendance  on  her  Royal 
Highn^,  or  as  being  in  her  service  ?— 
Two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Is  that  allowance  still  continued  ?— It 
is. 

Cross-examined. — You  have  seen  her 
Royal  Highness  dining  with  Bei^mi, 
when  he  was  a  courier,  in  his  courier’s 
dress ;  you  afterwards  saw  her  walking 
with  him  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  arm  in 
arm ;  you  also  saw  them  go  out  alone,  in 
a  boat  U^ether ;  and  you  have  stated 
that  Bergami,  after  a  certain  time,  dined 
regularly  with  her  Royal  Highness ;  do 
you  think  this  conduct  was,  or  was  not, 
degrading  to  her  Royal  Highness’s  situa¬ 
tion  ? — I  never  saw  her  Royal  Highness 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami  till  he 
began  to  dine  r^ularly  with  her. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  no  answer 
to  my  question.  I  beg  to  put  it  again, 
whether  you  consider  that  which  you 
have  sta^  as  degrading  to  her  Royal 
Highness  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  never  desire  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her  table  ? 
— Not  to  my  recollection,  I  did  not. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect? — Nor 
any  thing  to  that  effect. 

Then  you  never  entreated  her  Royal 
Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her 
table  ? — I  never  did. 

Then,  if  you  never  did  entreat  her 
Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to 
her  table,  you  could  never  have  repre¬ 
sented  to  any  person  that  you  had  done 
so  ? — I  don’t  think  I  ever  could. 

I  don’t  ask  whether  you  could  or  not, 
but  whether  you  did  or  not,  state  that 
you  entreated  her  Royal  Highness  not  to 
admit  Bergami  to  her  table  ? — I  am  con¬ 
fident  I  did  not. 

You  are  positive  you  never  did?— I 
am  positive  I  never  did.  1  feel  convinced 
I  never  did. 

Have  you  never  stated  "  that  you  en¬ 
treated  her  Royal  Highness,  on  your 
knees,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  admitting  Bergami  to  a 
seat  at  her  table,  without  ^ect?” — 
Never :  I  never  did  such  a  thing. 
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Do  you  know  Captain  Briggs  ? — I  do. 
Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath, 
whether  you  ever  stated  tnis  fact  to  him? 
•^Upon  my  oath  I  do  not  recollect  the 
circumstance. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  state 
this  fact  to  Captain  Brig^,  "  that  you 
entreated  her  Royal  Hi^ness,  on  your 
knees,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  admitting  Bergami  to  a 
seat  at  her  table,  without  effect?” — I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  ha¬ 
ving  stated  that  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Did  it  not  happen  on  the  day  when  the 
Princess  came  to  visit  Captain  Briggs  ? 
and  did  you  not  complain  that  she  made 
Beigami  her  companion  ? — The  witness 
answered — I  do  not  recollect  saying  any 
thing  of  the  sort  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — I 
will  swear  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  it 
If  such  a  circumstance  took  place, 
would  you  not  recollect  it  ? — It  is  such  a 
eircumstanoe  as,  I  think,  I  should  recol¬ 
lect 

Why,  if  the  &ct  be  true,  can  you  have 
any  doubt  that  you  would  recollect  it  ? 
afid  if  not  true,  can  you  hesitate  to  swear 
that  it  did  not  take  place  ? — It  is  some 
years  ago,  and  1  cannot  recollect  the  time. 

You  have  already  sworn  that  the  fact 
of  your  having  entreated  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  did  not  take  place ;  would  you  state 
it  to  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not  ? — 
The  fact  is  not  true.  I  did  not  do  it. 

If  it  were  not  true,  could  you  have  re¬ 
presented  such  a  thing  to  any  person  ? — I 
do  not  rec(dlect  it.  I  do  not  tWk  I  did. 
Have  you  any  doubt  on  it? — I  have  not. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  will 
swear  that  you  did  not  state  to  Captain 
Briggs  what  I  have  repeated? — 1  will 
not  swear  to  things  I  have  not  any  recol¬ 
lection  of. 

What  do  you  believe  ?  Do  you  believe 
you  stated  it  or  not  ? — I  don’t  believe  I 
did. 

Then  you  will  swear  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  did  state  tliis  to  Captain 
Briggs ;  but  you  will  not  say  positively 
that  you  did  not  ?  Am  I  to  understand 
that  as  your  answer  ? — Yes. 

After  Mr  W.  Burrell  left,  when  you 
were  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  was  not  her 
Royal  Highness  in  the  habk  of  amusing 


herself  in  the  evening  with  the  servants? 
— Frequently.  '• 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  join  in  those 
games  or  amusements? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  her  play  at  the  game  of  soUm-mait- 
lard  (blind  man's  buff.) 

Were  there  not  sr  vend  games  at  which 
they  played?— Yes,  there  were  many 
petits  Jeux. 

Was  not  one  of  the  pieces  a  panto¬ 
mime  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Who  performed  the  part  of  Harlequin  ? 
—I  have  seen  Louis  Bergami  in  that  wess. 

Having  now  recollected,  then,  that 
Louis  Bergami  was  dressed  as  Harlequin, 
do  you  recollect  that  her  Royal  Highness 
performed  the  part  of  Columbine  ?— I  do 
not  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  perform¬ 
ing  the  part  of  Columbine :  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  on  my 
memory  to  say  that  it  was  so. 

You  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  not 
so  ? — I  have  no  recollection  the  one  way 
or  the  other ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  part  performed 
by  her  Royal  Highness  that  evening  ? — 

I  think  she  performed  the  part  of  an  au¬ 
tomaton.  {Laughier.) 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
you  think  her  Royal  Highness  performed 
the  part  of  an  automaton  ?— It  is  so  long 
since  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  history 
of  it.  It  was  something  respecting  a  man 
who  wished  to  sell  an  automaton ;  which 
was  a  woman,  in  fact,  that  could  wind 
up  any  thing.  {General  laughter.) 

Was  the  Irfncess,  her  Royal  Highness, 
the  automaton  ? — She  was. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  the  re¬ 
turn  from  Jaffa  ? — I  do  not  know  where 
he  slept. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  on  deck  by 
day  or  n4;ht  ?— I  have  seen  him  by  day 
under  the  tent,  as  every  body  else. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — on  a  bed  ? 
— I  have  seen  him  sitting  either  on  a 
chair  or  that  travelling-bed. 

You  have  stated  mat  Beigami  slept 
first  in  a  cabin,  then  in  the  dining-room; 
I  ask  you  where  he  slept  on  his  way 
home  from  Jaffii  ? — I  have  not  seen,  and 
I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  Bergami  slept 
under  the  tent  ?— I  heard  he  did,  and  I 
believe  he  did. 
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•  CAfter  some  discussion  u  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  terms  used  by  the  witness,^] 

I  ask  you  again  if  you  do  not  believe, 
that  on  the  return  trom  Jaffa  Bergami 
slept  constantly  under  the  tent  ?— I  heard 
that  he  slept  under  the  tent,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  did. 

Don’t  you  believe  he  slept  under  the 
tent? — I  have  said  so  already. 

And,  believing  that,  I  ask  you  whether 
ou  think  that  was  degr^n^  or  not  to 
er  M^esty  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  some  one  should  sleep  near 
her  Royal  Highness  on  that  occasion.  I 
heard  tost  other  people  slept  there  too.  . 

I  don’t  ask  you  abmt  that,  but  about 
your  belief  whether  Beigami’s  deeping 
there  was,  in  your  judgment,  degrading 
to  her  Royal  Highness’s  station  ? — No,  I 
never  thought  it  was. 

During  we  voyage  and  journey  to  the 
East,  was  there  any  additional  order  con- 
ferr^  on  Bergami  ? — I  don’t  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  can  be  called  an  order.  The  thing 
was  spoken  of  her  Royal  Highness 
many  months  before  she  set  out  on  the 
journey.  She  said  she  would  make  a 
little  recompence  to  those  who  accom- 
pwed  her,  and  give  them  some  mark  of 
distinction  as  a  memento,  rather  than  a 
recompense. 

I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  additional 
order  conferred  on  Bergami  ? — There  was. 

What  was  it  ? — It  was  called  the  Order 
of  St  Caroline. 

Was  he  one  of  the  knights  of  this  or¬ 
der  ? — He  was. 

Was  he  Grand  Master  of  the  order?— 

I  believe  he  was.  It  was  so  said  in  the 
diploma. 

Was  there  any  other  order  conferred 
en  Beigami  during  that  journey? — Yes. 
'The  Order  of  St  Siepulchre. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  order  was 
purchased  for  Bergami  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea.  I  don’t  think  it  was. 

Was  there  any  other  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  that  order  ? — There  was ;  Count 
Schiavini  and  William  Austin. 

Were  you  present  when  that  order  was 
conferred  on  Bergami  ? — I  was. 

Where  was  it  ? — It  was  a  place  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Resurrection,  near  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

In  going  to  Jerusalem,  did  you  repose 
under  tents  ? — We  did. 


Did  you  rcmose  by  day  ? — By  day. 

You  travelled  by  night? — Yes,  and 
reposed  by  day. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  reposed 
during  the  day  ? — No. 

Do  you  believe  he  reposed  under  the 
same  tent  as  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  do 
not  know ;  I  never  saw  him  do  so. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  believe 
that  Bergami  reposed  under  the  same 
tent  as  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  may, 
or  he  may  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

WTiat  is  your  belief? — I  dare  say  he 
did ;  but  I  uo  not  know. 

I  ask  yon  again  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  he  did  ? — I  do  not  know  positively, 
and  I  can  only  believe  as  far  as  I  have 
knowledge. 

I  ask  you  as  to  your  belief  ? — He  may, 
or  he  may  not. 

Did  you  see  him  in  any  other  tent  ?— 
No,  I  did  not.  I  retired  to  my  own  tent 
when  I  came  off*  my  horse,  and  there  I 
slept  till  dinner-time. 

Did  yon  ever  see  the  wife  of  Bergami? 
—No. 

Did  you  know  any  othbr  of  Beigami’s 
family  besides  Louis  Bergami  ? — Yea ; 
there  were  others  in  the  family. 

Having  seen  these  relations  of  Berga¬ 
mi  dine  at  her  Royal  Highness’s  table,  I 
ask  you,  did  you  ever  see  the  Baroness 
Bergami  there  ? — Never. 

Neither  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  nor  at  Pe- 
saro,  nor  at  the  Barona  ? — Neither  at  one 
nor  the  other. 

How  far  is  Barona  from  Milan  ?— Two 
miles. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
have  seen  his  mother,  his  brother,  and 
others  of  his  relations,  dining  at  her  Royal 
Highness’s  table ;  you  never  saw  his  wife 
there  at  any  time  or  in  .any  place  ? — I 
never  saw  ms  wife. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — 'Three  years. 

Did  the  Baroness  Bergami  never  come 
to  see  her  child  at  her  Royal  Highness’s 
house  during  the  whole  oi  that  period  ? 
—I  never  saw  her. 

Re-examined.— -Yoxk  have  stated  that 
you  believed  Bergami  to  have  slept  under 
the  tent :  what  was  your  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  so  ? — During  the  mualls  which 
occurred  whilst  we  were  off^  the  coast  or 
Caramania,  and  which  made  her  Royal 
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Highness  go  below,  Bergami  told  me 
that  the  sea  came  into  the  tent :  now,  he 
must  have  been  in  the  tent  to  have  known 
it 

You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  my 
learned  friend,  that  you  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  some  person  should  sleep 
near  tne  Princess,  under  the  tent.  I  now 
ask  you  what,  as  you  believe,  was  the 
ground  of  that  necessity  ? — It  was  never 
mentioned  to  me,  but  I  never  considered 
it  otherwise  than  necessary ;  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  to  have  been  sleeping  on  deck  by  her¬ 
self  would  not  have  been  right  at  ail. 

You  have  stated  that  Berrami  was 
made  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St 
Caroline;  do  you  know  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  the  knights  of  that  order?— -I 
was  one  myself,  Flynn  was  one,  so  was 
William  Austin,  as  well  aa  Hieronymus, 
and,  I  think,  Cameron.  I  think  Dr 
Mochetti  was  one  also,  in  consequence  of 
his  coming  as  far  as  Naples  with  her 
Boyal  Highness ;  but  he  was  not  able  to 
come  on,  by  reason  of  his  not  getting  his 
passport  in  time  from  the  Austrian  go¬ 
vernment. 

By  Earl  Grey. — ^When  you  stated  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  tnat  some  per¬ 
son  should  sleep  with  ner  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  did  you  mean  to  state  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  that  some  male  at¬ 
tendant  should  sleep  near  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  ? — I  did. 

Under  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  believe  Bergami  to  have  slept  un¬ 
der  the  tent,  did  it  convey  to  your  mind 
any  suspicion  of  an  improper  connexion 
between  him  and  the  Princess  ? — No,  it 
did  not. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Do  you 
know  whether  the  Barona  belongs  to  Ber¬ 
gami  ? 

Mr  Denman  wished  to  learn  what 
means  of  knowledge  the  witness  had  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  is  in 
possession  of  the  Barona  ? — I  do  not  know 
at  this  moment. 

Has  he  ever  been  ? — I  believe  it  was 
his,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Was  not  the  name  changed  to  the  Villa 
Bergami  ? — I  think  it  was. 

By  the  Earl  of  Limerick. — On  the 
occasions  when  you  state  that  you  believe 
Bergami  slept  in  the  tent,  had  you  rea¬ 


son  to  think  that  any  third  person,  male 
or  female,  slept  in  the  tent?<7*I  do  not 
know. 

Can  you  swear  that  yon  never  saw  Ber¬ 
gami  lass  the  Princess? — I  will  swear 
that  I  never  saw  him  kiss  the  Princess.  | 

I  understood  you  to  sa^,  on  a  late 
part  of  your  cross-examination,  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  that  a  person  should 
sleep  under  the  tent  with  the  Princess : 
I  b^  to  ask  from  what  you  conceive  that 
necessity  to  arise  ?— I  never  represented 
the  necessity  myself ;  but,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  speaking  of  it,  I  must  confess  I 
thought  It  necessary  for  somebody  to  be 
near  her  Royal  Highness.  A  woman  alone 
on  a  ship's  deck  at  sea,  I  should  think 
perfectly  authorized  in  having  some  per¬ 
son  near  her. 

I  beg  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
like  your  wife — {No,  tio,  and  tome  laugh¬ 
ter) — would  you  have  any  objection,  or 
conceive  it  improper,  that  Mrs  Hownam 
should  so  sleep  in  a  tent  with  a  male  per¬ 
son  ? — Every  man,  I  trust,  looks  at  his 
wife  without  making  any  comparison  or 
exception.  I  never  made  any  compari¬ 
son. 

Then  you  cannot  form  any  opinion  up¬ 
on  it? — I  cannot. 

I  beg  to  know  whether  you  see  any  im¬ 
propriety,  situated  as  the  tent  was,  with 
the  hatches  open,  in  a  male  and  female  so 
sleeping  ? — I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
was  any  impropriety,  because  if  there  had 
been,  I  must  have  felt  it.  I  have  seen 
the  Princess  in  so  many  situations  during 
her  travels,  that  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
improper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
have  seen  the  Princess  in  so  many  situa¬ 
tions  during  her  travels? — I  have  seen 
her  under  a  sorry  shed  at  Ephesus,  un¬ 
der  which  we  should  hardly  put  a  cow  in 
this  country,  in  the  midst  of  horses,  mules, 
and  Turks.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  im¬ 
proper. 

You  said  that  the  Princess  played  the 
part  of  an  automaton? — Yes. 

You  said  that  the  automaton  was  sold, 
and  consequently  bought.  What  did  the 
automaton  do?  was  she  sitting,  lying, 
running,  or  what  ? — In  a  box,  standing 
up,  I  think. 

Do  you  think  that  these  acts  stated  by 
you  are  consonant  with  the  high  dignity 
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of  tile  royal  parsonage  about  whom  we 
have  been  apewng  P—I  do  not  think  them 
any  derogation  from  her  Royal  Highness’s 
rank,  knowing  the  pleasure  she  takes  in 
that  sort  of  entertainment. 

Earl  Grostenor. — Had  you  any  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  after  the  affair  of  Omp- 
teda,  and  the  attack  on  the  Princess’s 
house  at  Genoa,  from  that  or  any  other 
circumstances,  that  her  Royal  Highness 
entertained  apprehensions  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  safety  ? — I  know  she  did,  because 
she  mentioned  it  to  me. 

And  in  consequence  of  sudi  apprehen¬ 
sions  expressed  to  you,  do  you  know  that 
she  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  mote  close¬ 
ly  attended  than  formerly  by  the  male 

Eart  of  her  family  ? — Yes ;  I  have  heard 
er  frequently  say,  after  the  attack,  that 
she  would  always  have  some  male  person 
near  her. 

By  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.—* I 
wish  to  ask  whether  any  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  which,  coming  to  your  know- 
led^,  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  you 
ana  Ompteda  ?— It  arose  from  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  a  servant.  I  saw  the  servant  on 
his  knees  begging  pardon  for  his  crime. 

A  Peer. — When  you  saw  this  man  on 
his  knees  before  her  Royal  Highness,  did 
she  make  any  reply  to  what  he  said  ?— 
She  forgave  him. 

Duke  of  Athol. — Was  it  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales’s  safety  you  considered  it 
necessary  that  a  male  domestic  should  sleep 
there  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  thought  so, 
and  I  did  not  think  otherwise. 

You  have  already  stated,  that,  in  your 
opinion,  it  was  necessary ;  but  that  that 
opinion  you  did  not  communicate  to  her 
BLoyal  Highness.  From  your  last  answer, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  made  a  communication  to  you.  I 
ask,  did  her  Royal  Highness  actually  com¬ 
municate  to  you  that  there  was  such  a 
necessity  ?— Not  on  that  occasion,  but 
after  the  affair  at  Genoa. 

What  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  on  board  the  polacre  ?— I  don’t  know 
any  immediate  danger. 

Was  there  any  danpr  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  immediate  danger— of  any  per¬ 
sonal  danger.  If  I  had  mought  there  was 
danger,  I  should  not  have  been  easy  in 
sleeping  below. 


Earl  of  Darlinoton.^Do  you  beUeve 
that  Bergami  reclined  on  the  other  bed 
with  his  clothes  on  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
Berpmi  ever  took  his  clothes  off  either, 
in  the  tent.  I  never  saw  any  clothes  on 
that  bed. 

Do  you  know  where  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  changed  her  clothes  on  the  return 
from  Jaffa  ?  in  the  tent,  or  below  ? — Be¬ 
low,  in  her  cabin,  I  should  think.  I  ne¬ 
ver  saw  her  change  her  clothes  on  deck. 
(A  laugh.'\ 

I  apprencnd  you  never  saw  her  change 
her  clothes  ? — No,  not  anywhere. 

I  ask  you  how  long  it  is  since  you  have 
seen  Capt.  Briggs  ? — I  saw  him  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  about  two  months  ago. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
on  this  subject.^  Did  any  conversation 
pass  between  you  and  him  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ? — On  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  ? 

Yes,  about  this  inquiry? — 

The  Attornev-General  objected  to 
conversation  being  received  as  evidence. 

Witness. — Captain  Brig^  declined  ha¬ 
ving  any  conversation  on  me  subject. 

And  you  have  never  had,  to  the  best 
of  your  recollection,  any  other  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Captain  Briggs  since  you  were 
on  board  the  Leviathan  ? — I  never  had. 
I  have  only  seen  him  once. 

If  you  had  ever  had  any  conversation 
with  Captain  Briggs,  do  you  think  you 
would  recollect  it  ? — I  think  I  should. 

By  Lord  Ellenborough. — You  say 
Captain  Briggs  declined  having  any  con¬ 
versation  on  this  subject.  Did  you  pro¬ 
pose  any  such  conversation? — The  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  going  was  that.  It  was  for 
myself. 

What  was  your  reason  ? — I  had  heard 
that  Captain  Briggs  was  coming  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  her  Majesty :  I  thought  it 
could  not  be  so,  and  declared  at  the  time 
that  I  thought  it  could  not  be  so ;  and  I 
thought  I  would  go  and  ask  him  myself. 

What  did  you  ask  Captain  Brims  ? — 
I  asked  him  if  it  was  a  fact  that  he  was 
coming  as  a  witness  against  her  Mgjest^. 

What  answer  did  he  give  ? — He  said 
he  thought  he  should  be  (^ed ;  and  add¬ 
ed,  that  his  testimony  should  be  nothing 
but  what  was  honourable  and  just. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  his  answer  ?— 
1  think  so ;  I  don’t  recollect  any  thing 
more. 
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In  that  answer  Captain  Brim  did  not 
dedine  any  oonversatiai  ?— He  told  me 
he  could  not  enter  into  any  conyersation 
on  the  subject. 

Did  you  ask  him  to  enter  into  any  far¬ 
ther  conversation?— .No;  I  did  not  press 
Captain  Brim  to  enter  into  particulars. 

I  only  askedhim  if  he  was  coming  as  a 
witness. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Are  you  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St  Caroline  ?— I 
am. 

Have  you  a  diploma  constituting  you 
so  ? — I  have. 

Can  you  produce  it?— -I  can. 

Duke  of  Clarence.— -The  witness  be¬ 
ing  aware  that  there  was  none  on  board 
u^  to  the  sea  except  himself  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Flynn^  did  he  offer  his  services  in 
sleeping  under  the  tent  with  her  Royal 
Hignness  (A  laugh.)— 1  have  not. 

You  stated  ^t  tlm  English  seaman  was 
discharged ;  where  was  he  discharged  ? 
— At  Athens. 

How  long  was  he  on  board  the  polacre  ? 
— Does  your  lordship  mean  actually  on 
board,  or  belonging  to  the  suite  ? 

Actually  on  bof^  ? — Two  months. 
What  was  the  reason  of  the  discbaige 
of  the  seaman  ? — A  quarrel  or  fight  wim 
the  cook. 

By  Lord  Calthorpe. — think,  Mr 
Hownam,  vou  were  commissioned  by  her 
Royal  Hignness  to  convey  some  message 
to  Captain  Pechell,  on  hou^  the  Clo- 
rinder — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  instruc¬ 
tions  were  that  her  Royal  Highness  mve 
you  on  that  occasion  ? — I  don’t  recollect 
them,  word  for  word  ;  but  the  purport  of 
them  was,  that  she  would  keep  her  own 
table,  in  fact, 

Do  you  recollect  whether  those  instruc¬ 
tions  were  accompanied  with  any  obser¬ 
vations,  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  as  to  Captain  Peeb^’s  conduct  to¬ 
wards  her  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  spies  were 
ever  employed  to  watch  her  Royal  High- 
<  ness’s  conduct  ? — Only  from  the  contu¬ 
sion  of  Maurice  Credi. — (No,  no.) 

By  Earl  Grosvenor. — Does  tne  wit¬ 
ness  know  the  Duke  or  Duchess  of  Po- 
lognia  to  have  dined,  at  any  time,  with 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  thiiik  they  have, 


Does  the  witness  know  whether  the 
nephew  of  the  Duchess,  Carlo  Forti,'evef 
waited  at  table  ? — ’This  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  knew  that  Carlo  Forti  was  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  Duchess  of  Pok^nia. 

Then,  I  ask,  did  be  ever  so  wait  ?— He 
never  waited  at  table. 

By  Lord  Dungannon. — Did  not  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  occasionally,  make  female 
attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  ?— -'When  there  was 
any  sea,  all  the  female  attendants  and  the 
Countess  were  as  ill  as  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  herself,  and  consequently  could  not 
well  attend  her. 

Granville  Sharps,  Esq. 

[[Had  been  nine  ;fears  in  India,  and  of¬ 
ten  seen  the  Moorish  dance  performed  by 
Mahomet.  Ctmeeived  there  was  nothing 
indecent  in  it,  or  which  might  not  be 
seen  by  ladies.  Had  seen  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Hastings  present  at  the  exhibi- 
tiou.[] 

Santino  Gueziare, 

SWas  a  factor  to  the  Princes^  and  em- 
oyed  in  overlooking  the  work.  Knew 
the  grotto  in  which  were  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  Sketched  a  plan  of  it, 
and  of  the  rooms  attached  to  it.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  one  standing  in  the 
position  described  by  Ragazaoni  could 
see  what  he  pretended  to  have  seen.  His 
plan  was  not  accurate  as  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  exhibited  a  faithful  represen- 
tion  of  the  disposition  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  roomB.[] 

Giuseppe  Caroline, 

[[A  master  mason  also  employed  in  the 
grotto,  gave  similar  testimony.]] 

Whether,  from  the  place  where  the 
scaffoldings  were  set  up  in  order  to  work 
at  the  cornice,. any  person  could  see  the 
statues  of  A^m  and  Eve  ? — In  no  way 
could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the 
passage  is  all  winding. 

Do  you  mean  the  passage  from  the 
square  or  octangular  room  to  the  place 
where  the  statues  were  ? — Coming  from 
the  octangular  room  there  is  another 
room,  then  another  ]:>assage,  and  then 
anotlier  room,  where  the  statues  were. 
Was  the  passage  you  have  just  descri- 
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^  the  winding  punge  to  which  you 
alluded?— Yes,  winding,  nnd  there  are 
atm. 

Were  you  paid  as  you  did  the  work, 
or  was  your  bill  suffered  to  run  up  ? — 
Before  her  Royal  Highness  set  out  on  her 
long  journey  1  was  paid  r^t^rly ;  but 
after  her  departure  I  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  of  75,000  livres.  I  did  the  work 
under  the  directions  of  Ratti,  who  was 
the  engineer  or  architect ;  he  made  me 
build  several  other  things,  amounting  in 
all  to  145,000  livres. 

I  ask  you  if  you  saw  Rastelli  at  any 
time  when  that  sum  was  owing  to  you? 
—I  did. 

Do  you  remember  any  mention  being 
made  of  that  sum  by  Rastelli ;  or  did  he 
speak  about  the  payment  ? — He  asked  me 
what  was  the  amount  of  my  credit  against 
her  Royal  Highness;  and  I  answered, 
that,  d^ucling  what  had  been  paid,  it 
was  45,500  livres. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  manner 
of  your  being  paid  ? — There  was. 

good  dcm  of  discussion  ensued  as 
to  whether  this  conversation  with  Ras- 
teUi  could  be  received  as  evidence.  At 
length  the  following  questions  were, al¬ 
lowed  to  be  put  n 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  mon^  ? — 
He  told  me,  if  my  account  was  not  liqui¬ 
dated,  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  wwild 
contrive  to  get  me  paid. 

Did  Rastelli  say  what  you  were  to  do 
for  that  ? — He  told  me  to  give  him  my 
account,  for  there  were  Englishmen  at 
Milan,  and  he  would  see  me  paid. 

Did  Rastelli  say  what  you  were  to  do 
for  getting  the  bm  paid  r — He  told  me 
that  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say  against  her 
Royal  Highness,  for  I  had  been  long  in 
her  service,  to  tell  him,  and  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  me  be  paid. 

At  the  same  time  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  had  you  any  further  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Rastelli  about  what  he  was  do- 
ing?— 

[^After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
question  was  put  as  follows  Q 

At  that  same  time  of  whi^  you  were 
speaking,  had  you  any  conversation  with 
Rastelli  about  what  m  was  doing  as  to 
the  witnesses  ? — The  ftrst  time  that  I  bad 
any  conversation  with  him  I  was  coming 
from  the  states  of  the  Pope,  and  had  a 


conversation  with  him  in  an  inn.  And 
afterwards  I  have  had  conversations  with 
him  in  other  places  ;  but  then  we  talked 
a  litde  on  this  subject,  and  then  turned 
to  other  discourses.  Another  day,  whmi 
I  was  coming  out  of  the  custom-noose  at 
Pmrto  Tosso,  I  met  him,  and  we  were 
then  talking  about  the  witnesses.  He 
told  me  he  had  gone  to  my  country  (Cai- 
aoni)  about  witnesses,  and  that,  while 
there,  he  went  to  ask  one  witness,  and 
that  witness  went  to  ask  another,  and 
that  one  another.  Then  they  came  to 
'dine  together,  and  then  he  asked  them  if 
they  wished  to  deMse  against  her  Royd 
Highness;  and  then  he  asked  them  if 
they  would  go  to  Milan  with  him.  (Some 
objection  being  made  to  the  translation 
if  they  wished  to  depose,”  the  inter¬ 
preter  corrected  it  into  **  whether  they 
were  willing  to  depose.”)  They  break¬ 
fasted  at  Bredati,  coming  from  Cazsoni ; 
from  Breda  they  went  to  Mosoc,  and 
there  they  dined.  When  they  arrived  at 
Milan,  they  went  all  together  to  the  inn  of 
St  Clement's.  When  they  were  at  the 
inn,  Rastelli  told  the  innkeeper  to  give 
them  every  thing  that  they  wanted  for 
their  victuals.  And  thus,  one  after  amv 
ther,  he  took  them  before  Vilmarcati,  and 
the  other  agents  that  were  there. 

I  ask  the  witness  whether  Rastelli  said 
any  thing  about  paying  them  money  ?— 
He  told  me  he  h^  given  them  money ; 
that  he  had  kept  th^  seven  days  in  toe 
inn,  and  had  pud  them  40  francs  each. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  ex¬ 
penses  besides  ? — He  told  me  he  bad 
given  all  these  people  who  came  from  my 
country  40  francs,  but  to  Ragaxsoni  hie 
had  given  50  francs.  He  also  gave  50 
francs  to  Brusa. 

Any  more  ? — He  gave  40  francs  to 
Paolo  Ragauoni,  and  40  francs  to  Bai. 

Any  one  else? — I  think  to  Francisoo 
Rosa,  but  I  am  not  sure ;  Ambrosia  Gau- 
lini,  of  Leghorn,  also  had  money. 

Cros»-atamined.—W}utha.ve  you  been 
paid  for  coming  here  ? — Pay  I  nave  not 
received;  but  I  made  my  calculation  about 
my  business,  and  the  time  I  had  lost 
with  an  architect,  and  another  person,  a 
doctor  or  advocate,  whom  General  Pino 
sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  make  this  wri¬ 
ting,  because  my  wffe  and  children  would 
not  allow  me  to  go.  At  Michaelmas-time, 
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•t  MQui,  people  change  their  houses, 
ud  there  is  much  more  to  do  for  people 
of  m  Y  business ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  get 
another  man  to  go  on  with  my  business. 
Another  man  I  sent  to  the  country,  to 
attend  to  my  workmen ;  for  my  son  I 
could  not  send,  because  he  conducts  my 
business  at  home,  and  pays  the  men. 
And,  lastly,  I  could  not  undertake  any 
business  for  any  other  time,  because  I  did 
oot  know  how  long  I  should  be  absent. 
They  told  me  I  should  be  absent  about 
two  months :  and  whenever  I  cannot  take 
work  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I  must 
want  it  the  whole  year.  On  this  I  made 
my  calculation ;  and  thus  they  agreed  to 
give  for  the  year's  loss  SlOO  francs. 

Besides  that,  are  your  expenses  paid  ? 
—They  are. 

Now  you  have  told  us  of  a  bill  that 
was  due  to  you  from  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales :  has  that  been 
since  paid  ? — She  has  paid  me  entirely. 

When  was  that  paid  ? — I  had  b^n 

rid,  partly,  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
was  paid  further  in  March  or  April  of 
the  year  1819. 

You  have  told  us  of  some  conversation 
that  you  have  had  with  Rastelli,  and  of 
meetings  of  witnesses ;  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  money  was  so  paid  by  her 
Royal  Highness  after  or  before  those 
meetinn  ? — When  I  spoke  to  Rastelli 
about  uiis  business,  1  had  not  yet  been 
paid  by  her  Royal  Highness. 

How  long  afterwards  was  witness  paid  ? 
—When  l^telli  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  this  business,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
already  receivetl  a  part  of  the  money.  1 
had  then  received  that  money  which  was 
paid  me  in  January ;  and  I  told  him  that 
in  a  short  time  I  hoped  to  be  paid  en¬ 
tirely. 

That  is  no  answer.  I  want  to  know 
how  soon  after  the  money  was  paid  by  her 
Royal  Highness? — Your  questions  con¬ 
fuse  me.  I  have  told  you  that  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  of  the  month  of  March,  when 
I  was  still  in  advance  a  part  of  my  ac¬ 
count. 

I  wish  then  to  know  how  long  it  is 
since  the  last  payment  made  by  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — It  was  made  in  the  end  of 
April  or  the  banning  of  May. 

Id  this  present  year  ? — No,  last  year. 


1819 ;  but  I  cannot  now  particularly  re- 
memter  the  day. 

Will  you  swear  that,  besides  that  agree¬ 
ment  of  which  you  have  spoken  about  the 
2100  francs,  you  have  not  entered  into 
any  engagement  with  any  other  person 
or  persons  to  receive  any  other  sum  of 
money  ? — Another  sum  of  five  or  six 
fi’ancs  per  day,  for  m^  family,  which  was 
there,  I  was  to  receive ;  but  I  made  no 
writing  for  it. 

Besides  the  agreement  by  which  you 
were  to  have  your  expenses  paid,  and  the 
agreement  about  the  2100  francs,  and 
this  payment  to  your  son,  will  you  swear 
that  no  promise  or  expectation  of  any 
other  payment  has  been  made,  or  held 
out,  either  to  yourself  or  any  member  of 
your  family  ? — I  contend  that  my  days 
and  time  should  be  considered  during  tne 
time  I  am  away. 

Do  I  understand  you  right,  then,  that 
your  son  is  to  be  paid  these  five  or  six 
francs  a-day,  and  mat  you  are  to  receive 
these  2100  francs  besides  your  expenses, 
and  that  your  time  is  also  to  be  paid  for 
during  your  absence? — For  the  loss  of 
ray  time  it  is  that  these  2100  francs  are  ; 
for  the  loss  of  time  I  may  sustain  here¬ 
after. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  the  loss  of 
your  time  daily  ?— As  they  told  me  that 
in  a  month  and  a  half  I  might  return  to 
my  own  country,  I  have  asked  a  Napo¬ 
leon  d'or  a  day. 

The  Marchese  Spinetti  observed  that, 
while  he  was  repeating  this  part  of  the 
answer,  the  witness,  ^dressing  himself 
to  the  Queen's  interpreter,  had  added,— 

I  claimed  it,  but  they  did  not  offer  it  to  me. 

When  you  were  talking  about  your 
coming  over  here,  was  there  any  men¬ 
tion  made  of  your  expenses — about  what 
was  to  be  allowed  you  ? — No,  nothing ;  I 
spoke  to  the  architectof  that  offer  I  nam^, 
but  not  with  him  (Mr  Henry.^ 

The  sums  you  have  mentioned,  are 
they  those  which  Ratti  fixed  when  you 
spoke  to  him  (Ratti)  about  the  matter  ? 
— Yes ;  because  I  asked  him  his  opinion, 
and  I  told  him  all  my  difficulties,  and 
then  asked  him  what  he  thought  I  should 
ask  of  this  Englishman ;  which  I  did,  he 
being  a  man  of  conscience :  I  did  not 
know  myself  what  to  require  exactly. 
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Tin  consequence  of  this  evidence,  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  after  Bastelli,  when  it 
was  discovered,  that  Mr  Powell,  an  agent 
for  the  prosecution,  had  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Italy,  where  he  still  was.  Mr 
Powell  was  in  consequence  sent  for  and 
examined.]] 

Mr  Powell. 

The  Earl  of  CaaNARVOK.«»Before 
sending  Rastelli  abroad,  did  you  form  any 
estimate  how  many  days  he  would  occu¬ 
py  on  his  journey  ? — 1  calculated  that  he 
would  arrive  in  Milan  in  seven  or  eight 
dara,  after  leaving  this  country. 

What  time  was  it  understOM  Rastelli 
would  remain  at  Milan  ? — I  sent  some 
papers  by  him  which  had  been  transmit¬ 
ted  from  Milan,  but  which  required  to 
be  farther  legalized,  as  I  did  not  think 
them  sufficiently  sa  These  papers  I 
thought  would  be  made  use  of  in  this 
business,  on  opening  of  the  house.  I 
therefore  expected  Rastelli  to  return  with 
the  papers  before  the  3d  of  October. 

Was  Rastelli,  when  dispatched,  in¬ 
structed  to  go  to  any  other  place  besides 
Milan,  or  was  he  to  go  direct  there  ?— 
No ;  he  was  to  go  direct  to  Milan. 

Does  Mr  Powell  know  of  any  other 
person  who  had  come  here  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  in  this  case,  being  about  the  same 
time  sent  back  to  Milan  ? — Not  any  who 
had  been  examined.  Previously  to  the 
time  I  sent  over  Rastelli,  there  had  been 
one  sent  back  to  Milan,  but  that  was  not 
a  person  who  had  been  examined. 

Was  only  one  person  so  sent  back  ?— I 
recollect  only  one  person. 

Was  Rastelli  one  of  the  persons  who 
landed  at  Dover  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  that  period  was  any 
person  who  had  been  summoned  here  as 
a  witness  sent  back  to  Italy? 

Y ou  have  stated  that  you  have  received 
letters,  mentioning  that  Rastelli  was  ill. 
From  whom  did  you  receive  them  ?— 
From  Colonel  Browne. 

Have  you  got  these  letters? — Not 
about  me. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  from 
Rastelli  nimself? — I  have  not,  nor  have 
I  made  any  to  him. 

Did  you  make  the  application  to  Ras¬ 
telli  to  go  as  a  courier,  or  solely  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  families  of  those  wit¬ 


nesses  that  were  in  Cotton-garden  ? — I 
sent  him  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  those  witnesses. 

Did  you  send  him  solely  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ? — And  also  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  back  the  papers  wnich  I  sent  by 
mm  as  a  courier. 

Did  you  instruct  Rastelli  to  quit  Milan, 
and  to  go  to  the  families  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
those  assurances? — I  don’t  recollect  to 
have  ^ven  him  decisive  instructions  to 
that  effect ;  but  he  was  to  take  letters 
from  the  witnesses  in  Cotton-garden  to 
their  families. 

Then  was  it  by  means  of  those  letters, 
so  conveyed  from  the  witnesses  in  Cot¬ 
ton-garden  by  Rastelli,  that  their  families 
were  to  get  that  assurance  ? — By  means 
of  those  letters,  and  Rastelli’s  personal 
appearance  at  Milan,  and  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  would  probably  be 
sent  from  Milan  to  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

By  Lord  Ellenborough.— Did  you 
send  any  letter  to  Colonel  Browne  on  the 
subject  of  Rastelli’s  mission  ?-rI  did. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? — I 
have. 

Have  you  it  here  ? — I  have  it  not  here. 

Can  you  produce  it  ? — I  can.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  things  of  importance  on  other 
subjects.  I  doat  know  whether  in  my 
situation  I  ought. 

Can  you  prmuce  that  part  of  the  let¬ 
ter  which  refers  to  Rastelli’s  mission 
without  theother  part? — It  is  all  together, 
and  the  whole  is  a  confidential  communi¬ 
cation,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  at  li¬ 
berty  to  produce  any  part  of  iU 

Earl  Grey. — I  understood  you  to 
state  that  you  were  in  possession  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Colonel  Browne,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Rastelli’s  arrival.  Can  you  pro¬ 
duce,  if  not  the  whole,  that  part  of  the 
letter? — I  consider  aU  communications 
from  Colonel  Browne  to  me  to  be  of  a 
confidential  nature,  considering  me  as 
one  of  the  agents  in  this  case.  I  there¬ 
fore  object  to  the  production  of  any  cor¬ 
respondence  to  or  from  Colonel  Browne. 

Do  you  object  to  the  production  of  that 
part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  Rastelli’s 
omission  ? — If  I  object  to  the  production 
of  the  whole,  I,  of  course,  object  to  the 
production  of  a  part 
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Were  you  not  aware  that  it  waa  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  House  that  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  been  examined  should  be 
kept  ready  to  be  produced  if  necessary  ? 

— I  certainly  understood  that,  during  the 
actual  progress  of  the  bill,  that  would  be 
requirra. 

Were  you  not  present  when  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  said  that  all  the 
witnesses  should  be  forthcoming  when¬ 
ever  required  ? — Certainly. 

You  understood  that  to  be  the  case, 
then  ? — Certainly. 

'  Then  were  you  not  aware  that  it  was 
necessary  Rastelli  should  be  kept  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  be  produced,  if  required? — I 
can  only  say  tnat  I  was  not  aware  at  the 
time  that  he  would  be  called.  If  it  bad 
at  all  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I 
should  not  have  sent  him. 

If  others  of  the  witnesses  who  bad  not 
been  examined  had  been  sent,  might  not 
they  have  answered  the  purpose  ^  assu¬ 
ring  the  families  of  the  witnesses  that 
they  were  safe? — I  considered  Rastelli 
the  best  person,  as  he  had  accompanied 
those  witnesses  to  this  country,  and  knew 
their  families. 

By  Lord  Kenyon. — Were  there  any 
of  those  who  were  ill-treated  at  Dover 
^ured  ?— One  man,  but  he  has  recover- 

Were  there  any  women  amongst  them  ? 
—One  woman. 

Is  that  woman  still  in  England  ?— She 
is. 

The  Earl  of  Darnlsy. — The  witness 
has  stated  that  the  witnesses  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  are  not  under  his  direction  and 
control.  I  wish  to  ask  him,  under  whose 
direction  and  control  are  they  ? — I  know 
certainly  under  whose  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  they  are;  I  consider  them  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  government. 

Who,  then,  is  the  person  immediately 
authorised  by  government  to  look  after 
those  witnesses  ?  do  you  know  ? — There 
are  several  persons  who  reside  with  them 
under  the  same  place ;  to  take  care  of  all 
of  them  while  they  are  in  the  country. 

I  really  do  not  understand  that  an¬ 
swer  to  tnat  last  Question.  In  point  of 
fact,  are  persons  aomitted  to  see  the  wit¬ 
nesses  by  Mr  Powell’s  order ;  are  they, 
sir,  allowed  or  refused  admittance  by 
your  order  ? — 1  have  given  directions  that 

i  ■  » 

i 
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persons  should  be  admitted  to  see  the 
witnesses;  and  certainly  I  have  given 
directions  that  improper — ^that  strangers 
should  be  excluded.  I  thought  it  impro¬ 
per  that  a  constant  and  direct  and  free 
communication  should  be  had  with  the 
witnesses;  besides,  I  thought  it  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  situation. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. — The  witness 
has  stated  that  he  did  not  think  Rast^ 
to  be  under  his  direction  and  control; 
then  I  wish  to  ask  him,  under  whose  au¬ 
thority  he  took  upon  himself  to  order 
Rastelli  out  of  the  country  ?— As  a  per¬ 
son  assisting  in  support  of  this  bill,  1 
conceived  1 a  rignt  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State, 

[^On  Mr  Powell's  application,  gave  Ras¬ 
telli  a  passport.  It  was  one  of  those 
kept  constantly  ready  signed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  but  was  riven  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  lord^p.]]  ' 

Filippo  Pomi, 

[^Had  worked  four  years  as  a  carpenter 
at  the  Barona.  Knew  Rastelli  and  De 
Mont,  who  came  one  day  to  the  house  in 
a  carriage.]3 

Did  Rastelli,  on  leaving  the  house,  of¬ 
fer  or  give  you  any  money? — Rastelli  ask¬ 
ed  me,  whether  I  had  not  received  pre¬ 
sents  from  those  persons  who  had  come  ; 
and  I  said.  No. 

Did  he  afterwards  make  you  any  pre¬ 
sent  ? — ^Yes. 

To  what  amount? — He  made  me  a 
present  of  40  francs,  or  2  half  Napoleons. 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  money  to 
induce  you  to  come  here  as  a  witness  ?— 
He  offered  me  on  another  day,  not  on 
this  day.  He  offered  me  nothing  on  the 
first  day. 

Nothing  was  given  to  you  on  the  first 
day  ?— No,  not  on  that  day.  But  he  told 
me  that  if  I  would  say  something  apunst 
her  Royal  Highness,  I  should,  when  I 
had  told  the  secret,  receive  un  grande  re- 
gala  (a  great  present.) 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  exact 
words  which  Rastelli  used  when  he  told 
you  that  you  should  have  a  great  present 
if  you  were  to  speak  against  the  Prin¬ 
cess.— He  told  me,  Pomi,  if  you  like  you 
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may  make  yoanelf  a  man.  {A  lavgh.)  don  that  he  was  going  about  making  ve« 

I  asked  him.  In  what  manner?  and  he  emits.  {Some  Imighter.') 
re|plied.  You,  who  hare  always  lived  in  State  all  he  said  about  making  recruits 
this  house  day  and  night,  you  may  have  and  a  good  day's  work. — I  cannot  ex¬ 
something  to  depose  against  her  Royal  press  it.  _I  must  only  say,  that  he  told 
Highness.  I  said,  I  have  nothing  to  de-  me  that,  on  that  day  t  hen  she  came 
pose  against  that  lady,  she  has  always  there  to  make  that  drawing,  she  bad 
done  a  great  deal  of  good.  made  a  good  day.  • 

Was  Mademoiselle  De  Mont  present  on  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
that  occasion  ? — No,  she  was  not  Reganti  ?— >1  do ;  he  is  a  companion  of 

Did  Rastelli,  at  the  time  he  made  you  Rastelli. 
that  offer,  mention  the  name  of  Made-  Where  does  he  live  ?—Al  Porto  di  Ge- 
moiselle  De  Mont  to  you  ?  nese. 

£|The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  What  trade  is  he  ? — He  sells  salt,  to- 
receiving  of  this  hearsay  account  of  Has-  bacco,  brandy,  and  other  liquors, 
telli’s  proceedings,  when  no  question  had  How  far  hrom  Milan  does  he  live  ?— 
been  put  to  himself  on  the  subject  The  Out  of  Milan,  the  distance  of  two  gun- 
Queen’s  Counsel,  however,  stated,  that  shots. 

Rastelli  would  certainly  have  been  pro-  Has  he  asked  you  to  come  and  depose 
duced,  and  the  question  put,  but  that  against  the  Princess  ? 
he  had  been  spirited  away  out  of  the  Earl  Grey. — Before  the  re-examina- 
country  ;  and  the  opposite  Counsel  were  tion  commences,  I  take  the  opportunity 
not  entitled  to  interpose  an  obstacle  im-  of  submitting  a  question.  I  should  wish, 
properly  created  by  themselves.  Lord  in  the  first  pla^,  to  ask  whether  any 
Liverpool  said,  that  although  the  alleged  proposition  was  made  to  the  witness  to 
spiriting  away  of  Rastelli  had  no  founda-  give  evidence  against  the  Queen,  and  by 
tion,  yet  as  he  had  been  allowed  to  leave  whom  ? — ^No. 

the  country  by  the  agency  for  the  prose-  Did  no  person  speak  to  you  upon  the 
cution,  the  question  he  thought  should  subject  of  mving  evidence  against  the 
be  admitted.  This  opinion  was  finally  Queen  ? — There  is  Rastelli,  as  I  men- 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Chancellor.]3  tioned  the  other  day. 

What  did  Rastelli  say  to  you,  respect-  Was  he,  Rastelli,  the  only  person  who 
ing  the  giving  of  evidence  and  receiving  spoke  to  you  ? — There  was  another  per- 
any  money? — He  told  me,  if  I  could  Say  son  of  the  name  of  Reganti,  who,  when 
any  thing  against  her  Royal  Highness,  I  went  to  his  shop  to  buy  snuff  or  some- 

now  was  the  time,  and  I  should  get  a  thing,  told  me - (objected  to.) 

great  present. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  Bokfiolio  Pomarti. 

had  this  conversation  ?— We  went  to  an  Are  you  a  clerk  to  the  Advocate  Co¬ 
inn  together,  and  bad  something  to  drink  dazzi  ? — I  am. 

there.  Was  Codazzi  concerned  as  the  profes- 

Did  he  on  that  occasion  mention  the  nonal  agent  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?— 
name  of  De  Mont  ?— Yes,  he  did  men-  Yes. 

tion  De  Mont  Had  you  at  any  time  any  communica- 

With  reference  to  what  did  he  mention  tion  with  Vilmacarti  respecting  the  pa- 
the  name  of  De  Mont  ?— Because  I  asked  pers  of  the  Princess  in  Codazzi's  custody  ? 
him  whether  De  Mont  was  still  in  her  —.1  had. 

Royal  Highness’s  service.  He  told  me  Did  you  explain  to  Vilmarcati  your 
she  was.  It  was  not  in  the  first  conver-  reason  ifor  coming  to  him  ? — Because 
sation,  but  in  the  second  conversation  there  was  a  person  who  conducted  me  as 
that  De  Mont’s  name  was  mentioned,  far  as  his  door. 

He  said  that  she  had  made  a  good  day^i  Did  you  ^tate  that  to  Vilmacarti  ?— 
work.  I  did  not. 

Was  it  on  this  occasion  that  Rastelli  Did  you  state  to  Vilmarcati  what  pass- 
used  the  expression  of  making  a  good  ed  between  you  and  the  person  who 
day’s  work  ?— -Yes,  it  was  on  mat  occa-  '  brought  you  to  his  door  ?—• The  moment 
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he  saw  me  he  knew  me,  and  he  told  me 
to  bring  him  the  papers  belonging  to  her 
Royal  Highneaa. 

Did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to 
bring  those  papers  ? 

[^After  some  discussion  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  question,  the  examination 
was  continued.^ 

You  have  sud  that  the  advocate  Vil- 
marcati  told  you  to  bring  the  papers  of 
her  Royal  Highness  to  him  ;  did  he  offer 
you  any  inducement  for  so  doing  ? — He 
told  me  he  would  procure  me  some  em¬ 
ployment,  which  snould  be  of  greater 
emolument  than  that  in  which  I  was  then 
engaged. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  the  employment  ? — In  the  po¬ 
lice  of  Milan. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  with  her  Royal 
Highness's  papers  in  consequence  of  tnis 
inducement? — On  the  following  day  I 
took  some  to  the  advocate  Vilmarcati. 

Did  you,  upon  any  other  occasion,  give 
any  papers  relative  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  Vilmarcati  ? — I  did. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  take 
papers  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  carry  them  to  Vilmarcati  ? — I  don't 
know  how  many  times. 

Did  you  do  it  frequently  ? — No. 

About  how  often  do  you  believe?— 
Seven  or  eight  times  at  the  utmost. 

Did  Vilmarcati  know,  when  you  took 
those  papers  to  him,  that  you  were  a 
clerk  in  tne  office  of  C^azzi  ? — He  knew, 
certainly. 

By  whose  desire  did  you  take  those 
papers  ?  at  whose  request  did  you  take 
them  ? — I  don't  know  the  man. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Vil¬ 
marcati  about  your  taking  them  ? — He 
told  me  to  bring  to  him  those  papers  I 
could  get. 

Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  Vil¬ 
marcati  for  taking  tliose  papers  to  him  ? 
—Money.  (A  laugh.) 

How  often  did  you  receive  money  from 
Vilmarcati  for  Uuing  to  him  her  Royal 
Highness's  papers  ? — Six  times. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  money  you 
got  from  Vilmarcati? — I  was  not.  (A 
laugh.) 


.S. 


Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to 
Colonel  Browne  that  Vilmarcati  had  not 
paid  you  money  enough  for  taking  pa- 


rirs  from  your  master  to  Vilmarcati  ?•-» 
complained  once. 

What  did  Colonel  Browne  say  to  you 
when  you  made  that  complaint? — He 
told  me  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  advo¬ 
cate  Vilmarcati,  and  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
that  he  (Vilmarcati)  womd  pay  me  what 
he  had  promised. 

The  Solicitor-General. — ^The  true 
interpretation  is, — "  would  perform  what 
he  had  promised.” 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that  com¬ 
munication  to  Colonel  Browne,  make  any 
further  commimication  to  Vilmarcati  ?— 
Colonel  Browne  told  me  to  call  again,  on 
the  following  day,  on  the  advocate  Vil¬ 
marcati,  who  would  reason  with  me. 

Did  you  call  on  Vilmarcati  in  conse¬ 
quence  r — I  did. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  from 
him  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  the  pa¬ 
pers  taken  by  you  to  Vilmarcati  relatra  ? 
—Some  of  them.  « 

Can  you  state  to  what  subject  those 
papers  of  which  you  have  a  knowledge 
related  ? — One  branch  of  them  related  to 
the  depositions  of  the  femme  de  chambre, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Vienna,  ^ether 
with  Sacchi ;  and,  on  the  road  with  Sac- 
chi,  she  said  they  were  going  to  Vienna, 
to - 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to 
a  statement  of  this  kind. 

Mr  Wilde. — I  merely  want  to  know 
to  what  subject  the  papers  related?— 
'They  were  letters. 

Were  there  any  examination  of  wit¬ 
nesses  ? — Not  amongst  the  letters.  They 
were  letters  of  her  Royal  Highness,  « 
the  Baron,  and  others. 

Were  there,  in  these  letters,  any  depo¬ 
sitions  or  statements  of  the  evidence  of 
vritnesses  ? — There  was  not. 

What  other  papers  were  given  by  you 
besides  letters  ? — There  were  some  copies 
of  letters  of  the  advocate  Codazzi,  which 
seemed  to  be  answers. 

Answers  to  what? — The  answers  of 
Codazzi  to  Bergami. 

Were  there  any  other  papers  but  let¬ 
ters  and  copies  of  letters  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  these 
letters  related  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

State  it.  One  was  from  Bergami,  who 
said  that  he  would - 
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Tht  Solicitor'Gbnerai.  here  inter* 
rupted  the  interpreter. — The  ^neral 
teBor>  but  not  the  parUcolan  of  the  let- 
ter>  might  be  statea. 

Mr  Wilde. — Sute  only  what  aubject 
the  letters  related  to. 

The  Interpreter^  with  strong  empha¬ 
sis,  “  They  stop  me,  my  Lords."  (A 
iuirh.) 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Then  stop 
no  longer,  but  go  on.  (A  laugh.) 

The  Interpreter.— The  witness  states 
there  was  one  letter  from  Ber^^mi,  who 
said  he  would  not  return  to  Milan,  uiitil 
he  saw  that  those  persons  who  were  with¬ 
out  shoes  before  should  go  again  without 
shoes. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— Let  that 
question  and  answer  be  struck  out. 

Mr  Wilde. — The  Solicitor-General 
objected  to  the  answer,  and  I  acquiesced 
in  that  objection. 

The  question  and  answer  were  struck 
out. 

Mr  Wilde. — I  want  to  know  the  ge¬ 
neral  subject  of  those  letters,  not  the  par¬ 
ticulars  ? — The  advocate  Vilmarcati  told 
me  to  bring  to  him  those  letters  which 
related  to  depositions ;  that  is,  which  de¬ 
sired  somelx^y  to  come  to  give  evidence. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  carry  papers 
relating  to  that  subject  to  Vilmarcati?— 
I  carri^  letters,  not  papers. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Reganti  ? — I  do. 

Did  R^nti  ever  make  any  applica¬ 
tion  to  you  about  papers  ? — He  h^  been 
at  my  house  to  ask  for  them. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  Vil¬ 
marcati,  with  respect  to  the  application 
Reganti  made  to  you  for  papers? 

^e  Earl  of  Liverpool  submitted 
that  it  must  first  be  known  whether  Vil¬ 
marcati  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  of  an  application  having 
been  made. 

Did  you  tell  Vilmarcati  of  R^nti’s 
application  for  papers  ?  I  did. 

What  did  Vilmarcati  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Reganti's  application  for  papers  ? 
— I  then  knew  not  Reganti,  and  I  asked 
of  Vilmarcati  what  sort  of  a  man  Reganti 
was  ?  who  he  was  ? — He  told  me  that  he 
was  a  person  of  condition,  and  that  I 
should  give  him  any  papers. 

What  was  the  application  which  Re¬ 


ganti  made  to  you  respecting  papers? 
What  did  Reganti  ask  you  to  ao  with 
the  papers  which  you  took? — He  said 
they  were  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  he 
would  give  me  a  great  deal ;  much. 

What  papers  did  Reganti  widi  you  to 
mve  to  him  ? — Papers  respecting  the  a& 
ndrs  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  afiairs  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
— Those  that  were  now  in  England. 

What  business  does  Reganti  carry  on  ? 
—He  sells  tobacco  and  snuff. 

Are  there  any  shops  near  Reganti  ?-« 
There  are. 

Cross-examined. — After  you  had  left 
the  service  of  Codaxzi,  did  you  enter  the 
service  of  the  Chevalier  Vassali  ? — I  did 
not. 

Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country 
as  the  servant  of  Vassali? — I  have  not 
been  in  the  service  of  Vassali. 

I  ask,  when  you  went  to  Vilmarcati, 
whether  you  went  of  your  own  accord, 
or  what  made  you  go  there  ? — ^There  was 
a  person  who  urged  me  to  go,  and  that 
person  took  me  mere  himseff. 

Did  that  person  tell  you  what  you  were 
to  go  to  Vilmarcati  for? — He  told  me 
that  I  ought  to  go,  because  Vilmarcati 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  should  be 
made  a  gentleman  if  I  went.  (A  laugh.) 

Did  he  tell  you  how  you  were  to  be 
made  a  gentleman  if  you  went  ? — He  t(dd 
me  so  much — he  told  me  no  more.  He 
told  me  to  go,  and  that  he  would  take 
me. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  Vil¬ 
marcati  was  employed  at  all  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  about  the  Queen  ?  (Several  Peers 
called  out  "  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales.")— When  I  went  I 
knew  it. 

Was  Codazzi,  your  master,  at  that  time 
employed  for  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He 
was  not  employed  on  the  affairs  of  her 
Royal  Highness  in  England,  but  for  the 
affairs  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  Italy. 

Did  you  know  that  Codazzi  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  papers  belonging  to  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  had  them  in  my  own  wri¬ 
ting-desk. 

&d  you  not  then,  immediately,  as  an 
honest  man,  communicate  to  your  master 
that  you  received  this  message  to  go  to 
Vilmarcati  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  your 
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duty  to  do  to  ? — thought  that  it  would 
not  produce  mischief:  tnat  it  would  do 
no  prejudice :  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  her  Royd  Highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  hand  over  to  Vil> 
marcati  papers^  letters,  and  documents, 
belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?->Do- 
cuments  I  did  not  give :  I  gave  letters. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  handing  the  letters  to  Vilmar- 
cati,  without  the  knowledge  of  your  mas¬ 
ter  Codassi?— Yes,  I  thmight  it  would 
do  no  harm. 

Did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  tell 
CodazQ  of  it,  that  he  might  judge  for 
himself  whether  there  was  no  harm  I 
did  not  tell  him. 

That  is  no  answer.  I  asked  whether 
you  considered  it  your  duty  to  tell  him  r 
— I  believed  it  was  nothing. 

Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  did  not 
think  it  your  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
your  master  ? — I  thought  it  was  my  du¬ 
ty  ;  but  I  neglected  it.  {A  laugh.^ 

Did  Vilmarcati  pay  you  any  thing  for 
the  papers  you  dehvered  the  first  time  ? 
— He  gave  me  three  double  golden  Napo¬ 
leons,  and  told  me  that  was  for  me  to 
take  chocolate. 

When  did  you  bring  the  second  parcel 
of  papers  ? — After  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Will  you  tell,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  how 
soon  that  was  after  the  first  parcel  you 
delivered  ? — Three  or  four  days. 

What  did  Vilmarcati  pay  for  the  se¬ 
cond  parcel  of  papers  ? — Four  Napoleons, 
single. 

.  Having  carried  papers  from  time  to 
time  to  Vilmarcati,  and  having  been  paid 
for  them  by  Vilmamti,  did  you  ever  men¬ 
tion  the  circumstance  to  your  master  Co- 
dazzi  ?•— I  never  said  any  thing  to  Codaz- 
si  about  it. 

Did  Codazzi  never  miss  the  papers  ?— 
No. 

Had  he  never  asked  for  them  on  any 
occasion  ?— No. 

You  have  said  that  those  papers  were 
left  in  your  charge  or  custody :  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  were  not  confidential 
clerk  to  Codazzi  ?— Yes,  I  was  confiden¬ 
tial  clerk. 

Being  confidential  clerk  to  Codazzi,  did 
you  not  think  it  most  infamous  conduct 


on  your  port  to  take  those  pspers  to  VH-. 
marcati  ? — ^Not  at  the  beginning.  i 

I  ask  when  you  discovered  (if  you  ever 
discovered)  that  this  conduct  was  most 
base  and  infamous  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year.  ' 

I  wish  to  know  whether  it  was  a  disco¬ 
very  of  your  own  that  it  was  base  and  in¬ 
famous,  or  whether  you  were  told  so  by 
another  ?— >There  are  many  who  act  base¬ 
ly  and  infamously,  but  afterwards  fhey 
i^nt,  and  so  nave  I  repented.— 

Having  discovered,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year,  that  your  con¬ 
duct  was  base  and  infamous,  did  you  not 
then  think  it  your  duty  to  communicate 
what  you  had  done  to  Codazzi  ?— >I  thought 
it  better  to  be  silent. 

Did  you  not,  when  you  called  on  Colo¬ 
nel  Browne,  ask  him  u  he  was  not  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? 
— I  knew  it. 

I  ask  you  again,  whether,  on  takii^ 
the  letters  out  of  your  pocket,  you  did 
not  ask  Colonel  Browne  if  he  was  not  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  her^yal  Highness  ? 
—Yes,  I  asked  him  so ;  but  I  knew  it. 

Did  not  Colonel  Browne  ask  what  your 
name  was,  and  what  you  were  ? — I  made 
myself  known  by  telling  him  I  was  the 
confidential  clerk  of  the  tdvocate  Codazzi. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  were  the  clerk  of 
Codazzi  when  you  first  entered  the  room  ? 
—At  first  I  asked  if  he  was  Colonel 
Browne,  for  I  knew  not. 

Well,  did  not  Colonel  Browne  ask  who 
you  were? — He  answered  me  yes," 
when  I  asked  if  he  was  Colonel  Browne. 
He  did  not  ask  me  who  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Browne 
did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and  that 
you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  ? — He  did  not 
ask  me  who  I  was,  but  I  told  him  of  my 
own  accord. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Browne 
did  not  ask  you  who  you  were ;  and  that, 
on  your  refusing  to  tell.  Colonel  Browne 
did  not  shut  the  door,  and  say  that  you 
should  not  leave  the  room  till  you  told 
him  who  you  w»e  ?— I  swear  tms  not  to 
be  true. 

I  ask  whether,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  Colonel  Browne,  you  did  not  say  that 
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hanatnl  ?— He  >h«ll  be  htnsed,  and  not 
I ;  for  I  have  not  laid  to.  (The  warmth 
with  which  this  anawer  was  delirered  ex¬ 
cited  tome  laughter.) 

You  must  pereeiTe  and  understand  that 
that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I 
put  1  asked  you  as  to  what  Colonel 
Browne  said,  and  not  what  you  said  ? 

(On  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Gesy,  the 
question  was  repeated  to  the  witness.) 

Ant.  I  repeat  a^n  that  it  is  not  true. 
He  gave  me  the  letters,  but  he  said  no 
more.  Nay,  be  shut  the  door  of  the 
room,  in  o^cr  that  we  might  not  be 
himrd,  and  told  me  not  to  speak  so  loud, 
because  I  complained  of  Vilmarcati ;  and 
he  told  me  to  call  next  day  on  Vilmarcati, 
from  whom  he  would  cause  me  to  receive 
SOO  firancs.  This  is  what  he  told  me,  and 
nothing  else.  He  said  that  the  advocate, 
Vilmarcati,  was  a  person  of  character,  and 
would  keep  his  promise. 

Did  not  Colonel  Browne  say  that  you 
were  a  most  infamous  fellow  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  ? — I  have  replied  many  times  that  be 
did  not  say  so. 

Did  he  say  that  you  would  end  by  be¬ 
ing  hanged  f — He  never  told  me  so. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? — 
Nothing  at  all ;  fw  I  have  been  seduced 
by  them,  and  therefore  they  are  more  in¬ 
famous  than  I  am. 

Did  you  call  on  Colonel  Browne  more 
than  once  ? — I  called  the  first  time  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  not  at  home.  After 
dinner  I  calletl  again  and  found  him.  I 
have  therefore  been  twice. 

Did  you  see  him  any  more  aftawards  ? 
— I  saw  him  often  after  that  at  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  more  at  his  own 
house  ? — I  only  saw  him  once  at  his  own 
house. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ? 
— 1  will  receive  nothing.  I  came  here  to 
remedy  my  error,  and  tell  the  truth  ;  to 
remedy  the  evil  I  have  done,  because  I 
have  erred. 

How  much,  on  the  whole,  did  the  wit¬ 
ness  receive  from  Vilmarcati  From 
about  350  to  400  francs. 

VOL.  XIII.  raar  ii. 


Fbuffo  Pomi  rt-txamined. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Reganti  I  do. 

Do  you  know  whether  his  name  is  Fe- 
lippo  ? — I  do ;  it  is. 

Where  is  he  living  ?— At  the  Porta  di 
Genesa. 

What  does  he  do  ?— He  sells  tobacco, 
salt,  vinegar,  and  brandy. 

Do  you  recollect  his  ^ling  on  yon  at 
any  time  ? — He  did  not  call  on  me,  but 
when  I  went  to  his  shop  he  had  always 
something  to  tell  me. 

On  that  occasion  what  did 
say? — I  went  to  buy  salt,  tobacco,  or 
something  else ;  and  he  told  me  (for  he 
knew  that  I  belonged  to  the  Barona), 
Pomi,  have  you  ever  seen  those  “  tcherze” 
between  the  Princess  and  Bei^ami }  Now 
is  the  time  to  come  forward  to  obtain 
something  and  become  a  man.  (The  in¬ 
terpreter  explained  that  tcherze  was  a 
moat  indefinite  term,  which  meant  any 
thing  or  nothing.) 

Did  be  say  any  thing  more  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  ? — He  told  me  this,  and  I  answer-  • 
ed  him  No,  I  have  seen  no  tcherze 
and  then  he  replied,  How  !  have  you 
not  seen  Bergami  putting  the  Princess  on 
horseback  or  ussback,  and  thrusting  his 
hand  under  the  Princess’s  petticoats  ?” 

Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  told  him  that  this  was  a  true 
falsehood  {much  laughter'),  a  real  false¬ 
hood  ;  for  instead  of  that  he  paid  her  all 
proper  respect  and  decency,  such  as  the 
greatest  personage  required — such  as  was 
aue  to  her. 

Crotfexamined. — The  witness  has  said 
that  B^anti  never  called  on  him,  but 
that  this  conversation  took  place  when 
he  went  to  Reganti’s  shop :  Is  it  so  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  actually  so  ;  I  can  swear  it. 

V^en  was  it  that  this  conversation 
took  place  ? — When  I  went  to  buy  some¬ 
thing — toliacco,  or  something  else. 

I  know  the  occasions  on  which  it  was, 
but  I  ask  the  time.  How  long  ago  was 
it  ? — I  don't  know  precisely :  It  happen¬ 
ed  last  year. 

About  what  time  in  the  last  year  ?— 
Oh,  he  said  so  many  times.  Whenever  I 
went  into  his  shop  be  would  always  say 
such  annoyances  to  me ;  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  vfage  war 
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agftiiiRt  her  till  the  death.  There  were 
•ereral  other  persons  besides  myself ; 
there  were  five  or  six  persons  present. 

This  conversation  took  place  frequent¬ 
ly  then,  when  you  went  to  Reganti’s 
snop  > — About  four  or  five  times,  when 
he  always  told  me  these  annoyances  ;  so 
that,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  b^n  obliged 
to  go  no  more  to  his  shop  to  buy  salt  and 
other  articles. 

Antonio  Maoni, 

TAn  agent  for  estates  at  Venice,  knew 
Paoli  Zangla,  manager  of  a  theatre.  While 
at  Milan,  went  with  him  to  Vilmarcati’s 
house.  Zangla  went  up  stairs,  while  the 
witness  remained  below.]] 

When  he  came  down  stairs,  had  he 
any  thing  with  him  } — Yes,  he  had. 

What  ? — He  had  his  hand  full  of 
double  Napoleons. 

How  many  might  there  have  been,  do 
you  think  } — He  told  me  80 ;  and  ^m 
seeing  the  handful,  it  must  be  so. 

Do  you  mean  40  double  Napoleons,  or 
80  ? — I  mean  80  double  Napoleons. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When 
you  saw  the  Napoleons  in  Zangla's  hand, 
were  they  loose,  or  in  a  bag,  or  in  a  pa¬ 
per  ? — He  had  the  hand  thiu,  full ;  and 
he  has  a  large  hand. — {A  laugh.) 

Alexander  Olivieri, 

[]Had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  In  November,  1817, 
was  engaged  by  Bergami  to  become  one 
of  the  Princesses  suite,  and  in  November, 
next  year,  became  chamberlain,  jointly 
with  Bergami,  in  which  capacity  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  February  last.  At  Home,  the 
Princess  lived  in  the  most  respectable  so¬ 
ciety,  chiefiy  foreign ;  tliere  were  few 
English  of  consequence;  saw  the  Prin¬ 
cess  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia ; 
Carlo  Forti  then  departed  as  courier ;  he 
saw  nothing  of  Sacchi ;  he  came  volun¬ 
tarily,  but  received  from  Schiavini  L.85 
sterling  for  expences.]] 

Tomaso  Lago  Maggiore, 

QA  boatman  on  the  lake  of  Como,  fre¬ 
quently  rowed  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
across  ;  never  saw  any  kissing  or  impro¬ 
per  behaviour.  There  were  always  other 
gentlemen  in  the  boat  along  with  them, 
company  sat  in  a  sort  of  carriage  in 


the  middle  of  the  boat,  while  the  boat¬ 
men  were  at  both  ends.  There  were 
glasses  and  a  curtain  on  one  side,  but  not 
on  the  other ;  had  received  39  livres  be¬ 
fore  setting  out;  and  two  silver  Na^ 
leons  (six  and  a  half  livres  each)  a-uay 
had  been  talked  of  for  his  daily  expences.J 

Chevalier  Vassali, 

[^Had  served  the  Princess  as  Equerry ; 
was  originally  in  the  Royal  Itahan  Guard, 
afterwards  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.  Dined 
at  General  Pino's  with  the  Princess  and 
Berg»mi.  This  last  had  the  direction  of 
the  house ;  hired  and  dismissed  the  ser¬ 
vants.]] 

Has  witness  seen  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Bei^mi  walking  together  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  ever  see  them  walking  alone  ? 
— Sometimes;  I  have  seen  them  going 
out  from  the  garden,  under  the  portico. 

Have  you  seen  them  ride  out  together, 
either  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  ? — I 
have  seen  them  in  carriages,  with  others. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  walking  or  ri¬ 
ding  without  attendants,  excepting  in  the 
gardens  round  the  house  ? — When  I  said 
“  soli"  (alone),  walking  alone,  I  meant 
that  I  have  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
gardens,  and  walking  under  the  portico 
solely  or  alone ;  by  solely,  however,  I 
mean  not  alone,  without  any  other  per¬ 
son,  for  I  was  myself  at  some  distance. 

.  Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  was 
received  at  the  tables  of  the  neighbouring 
famihes  of  distinction  ? — In  what  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesaro? — 
Yes. 

Were  you  with  her  Royal  Highness  at 
Munich? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal 
Highness,  with  her  suite,  dined  with  the 
King  of  Bavaria  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  dined 
at  the  table  with  the  King? — Yes. 

Did  Bergami  dine  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria  at  his  table  ? — With  the  King  of 
Bavaria  at  table. 

Do  you  know  of  any  civilities  passing 
between  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  Ber¬ 
gami? — I  saw  the  King  treat  Bergami 
with  the  greatest  affabUity. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any 
present  given  him?-— Yes. 
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Will  the  witnett  be  w>  good  as  to  state 
what  it  was? — A.  gold  snuff-box,  set 
round  with  brilliants,  and  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  King. 

Was  that  present  made  by  the  King  to 
Bergami  ? — The  man  who  came  to  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  gave  it  to  Bei^mi,  shewed  it  to 
me  before  him,  and  told  me  that  the 
King  of  Bavaria  had  given  it  to  Bergami. 

Have  you  afterwa^s  seen  that  snuff¬ 
box  in  the  possession  of  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  initials  on  the  box,  or 
the  name  ? — There  were  the  letters  "  M. 
and  J.”  which  signified  Maximilian  Jo¬ 
seph. 

[|The  balls  at  the  Barona  were  chiefly 
attended  by  the  tenantry ;  the  Queen 
went  in  usually  for  a  short  time,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  danced ;  every  thing  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

He  accompanied  the  Princess  to  Baden 
and  Carlsrune,  when  nearly  her  whole 
time  was  spent  with  the  Grand  Duke 
and  the  Margravine.]] 

Did  you,  accompanied  by  Bergami,  go 
to  Inspruck  to  correct  a  mistake  about 
passports? — Yes,  we  did. 

At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  set 
out  ? — About  noon. 

When  did  yon  return  to  the  inn  where 
the  Princess  was  ? — I  believe  it  was  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 

To  what  room  did  you  then  go  ? — To 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

.  Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  then  ? 
— She  was  lying  or  leaning  on  the  bed, 
half  leaning  and  half  lying. 

Was  the  Princess  dressed  or  undressed  ? 
— She  was  wrapped  up  or  covered  with  a 
thick  shawl. 

Was  there  any  body  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  with  her  ? — There  was  first 
Bergami,  there  was  Schiavini,  and  I  saw 
the  Countess  Oldi  come  out  of  her  own 
room. 

What  room  was  that  ? — The  room  im¬ 
mediately  joining  that  of  the  Princess. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  that 
morning  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — Sleeping  on  the  bed  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  see  her  on  the  bed  of  her  Royal 
Highness  when  you  first  entered  the 


room  ? — Yes,  I  saw  the  child  when  I 
first  saw  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  at  that  time  see  Madame  De 
Mont? — I  did. 

W  as  she  dressed  or  undressed  ? — Dress¬ 
ed. 

Did  you  see  any  officer  of  the  police  on 
that  morning,  afmr  you  returned  from 
Inspruck? — Yes;  not  in  the  morning, 
but  a  few  moments  after  we  returned. 

Did  you  speak  to  that  officA’  ? — Yes. 

After  speaking  to  him,  did  you  return 
to  the  room  of  ner  Royal  Higimess  ? — I 
did. 

How  often  ? — Often.  ' 

In  what  manner  ? — Whgn  we  return¬ 
ed  from  Inspruck  I  went  into  the  Prin¬ 
cess's  room  to  state  our  arrival ;  when 
the  officer  came,  I  went  also  to  state  who 
had  come ;  and  afterwards  I  went  to  state 
what  he  stud  about  the  country  people 
clearing  away  the  snow  by  order  of  the 
police. 

Did  the  suite  then  make  preparations 
to  set  out? — Yes,  they  did;  they  had 
been  up  the  whole  night. 

You  have  said  that,  during  that  night, 
you  were  often  in  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness;  did  you  see  other 'persons  of 
the  suite  there,  also,  during  uiese  pro¬ 
ceedings  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  they? — The  same  persons 
that  I  said  before. 

Were  there  beds  at  the  inn  for  the 
whole  of  the  suite  ?— Yes,  straw  beds. 

Where  were  they  ? — Below  stairs,  and 
in  the  corridor  near  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Do  you  mean  the  corridor  into  which 
the  Princess's  room  opened  ? — Yes. 

Were  any  of  the  suite  lying  on  the 
straw  in  that  corridor? — When  we  re¬ 
turned  that  night  from  Inspruck  I  bbW 
none  lying  there ;  for  every  l^y  was  up, 
and  waiting  for  us. 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  Princess  re¬ 
sumed  her  journey  ? — At  day-break  on 
that  morning.  ' 

Did  the  preparations  to  set  out  last  un¬ 
til  then  ? — There  were  no  preparations 
to  make,  as  we  had  engaged  horses  on  the 
day  before. 

While  the  arrangements  were  going 
on,  between  your  return  and  Berguni^ 
that  night,  and  before  you  set  out  at  ^y- 
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break,  did  yoo  repeatedly  see  Bergami  ? 
> — I  saw  him  many  tiroes  then. 

Was  he  at  all  undressed  ? — Nerer. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — In  many 
places.  I  saw  him  in  the  kitchen,  on  the 
stairs,  at  the  door,  and  in  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  course  of  that 
tour  having  been  at  lYieste — Yes; 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain 
there  ? — A  "day  and  a  half. 

Do  you  remember  one  time  when  her 
Royal  Highness  went  from  Rome  to  Si- 
nigaglia  — Yes. 

1^0  travelled  as  courier  in  that  jour¬ 
ney  fVom  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  } — I  believe 
Carlo  Forti. 

Did  yoo  see  him  as  courier  on  horse¬ 
back  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  on  that  journey  see  Sacchi  on 
h(Hwback  as  courier  ? — No. 

Do  YOU  remember  was  there  a  pado  va- 
nella  (a  carriage  for  one  person)  for  the 
Princess  in  that  journey  There  was 
not. 

TNever  saw  any  thing  indecent  in  the 
exhibitions  of  Manomet.  At  Pesaro,  the 
Princess  was  visited  by  a  legate  of  the 
Pope,  by  the  Prelate  Gandolfi,  and  by  the 
Marquis  Andalgi.  Bergami  visited  these 
persons,  when  not  in  me  service  of  the 
l*rince88.]3 

Crots-examined. — You  say  you  were 
in  the  army  from  the  year  1805  to  1815. 
In  what  rank  did  you  enter  it  ? — I  was  a 
guard  in  the  first  company  of  the  guard 
of  honour  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

Were  you  a  common  soldier  in  that 
corps,  or  an  officer? — When  I  say  a  guard, 
I  mean  a  simple  soldier  in  the  guard  of 
honour. 

In  what  guard  of  honour  ? — The  guard 
of  honour  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

Have  you  not  paid  money  to  any  per¬ 
son  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  cause? — Never  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  give  evidence ;  I  gave,  at  the 
departure  of  the  witnesses,  by  order  of 
Mr  Henry,  a  small  sum,  about  two  or 
three  Vaj^leons,  as  part  of  the  ten  livres 
a-day  which  they  were  to  receive,  and  I 
expwned  this  to  them. 

By  whom  were  you  employed  to  do 
this  ? — By  the  advocate  Henry ;  I  did  it 
at  his  request.  • 

'  How  long  were  you  on  your  journey 


here? — Hie  second  time  I  was  about 
eight  or  nine  days. 

Did  not  you  return  afterwards  at  the 
Queen's  request  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  witnesses  at  Milan  ? — I  was  sent 
to  Milan  to  see  the  people  who  might  wish 
to  come  over  to  give  evidence  in  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  favour. 

How  many  did  you  there  communicate 
with  on  the  subject  of  becoming  wit¬ 
nesses  ?— Forty  or  fifty. 

How  many  came  over  with  you  ?— 
Two. 

Who  were  they? — Natti  and  Carlo 
Majore. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  leaving 
the  Queen  at  St  Omer's  ? — 1  did  not  leave 
her  of  my  own  will ;  I  should  have  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  England,  but  her  Majesty 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  me  to  my  re¬ 
treat. 

How  many  of  her  suite  left  her  at  St 
Omer’s  ? — Bernmi,  Ragifiani,  two  maid¬ 
servants,  and  tnree  or  four  others. 

Did  you  accompany  Bergami  on  his 
way  back  ? — Yes.  * 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — To  Paris. 

Did  you  take  the  little  child  Victorine 
with  you  ? — We  did. 

Did  you  live  at  Paris  with  Bergami  ? — 
I  did. 

Where  ? — At  the  Hotel  de  Frescati,  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu. 

Did  you  live  there  with  him  all  the 
time  ? — Except  during  a  short  excursion. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  your  jour¬ 
ney  and  stay  at  Paris  ? — I  paid  them. 

Did  you  pay  for  Bergami  as  well  as 
yourself  ? — I  paid  for  Bergami,  and  was 
reimbursed. 

Who  reimbursed  you  ?— Bergami. 

What  salary  have  yon  now  from  her 
Majesty  ? — I  have  no  pay,  I  have  a  pen¬ 
sion. 

What  is  your  pension  ? — The  same  I 
had  when  I  was  in  her  Majesty’s  service. 

What  is  it  ? — About  200  louis  a-year. 

How  many  francs  ?  —  About  4800 
francs. 

Where  does  your  family  live  now  ? — 
My  father  at  Milan,  my  wife  in  London. 

where  does  your  wife  live  in  London  ? 
— At  Sabloniere’s  hotel. 

Do  you  yourself  live  there  ? — Yes. 

Who  pays  the  expense  of  your  living 
here— of  the  living  of  you  and  your  wife  ? 
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— nil  now  I  hare  not  paid  the  account ; 
I  do  not  know.  ■  . 

Who  ia  to  pay  it  ? — I  believe  that,  as 
a  witness  for  her  Mt^esty,  the  govern* 
ment  is  to  pay. 

Have  you  received  any  money  from  ray 
perSbn  while  you  have  Wn  in  England  r 
—Never,  nor  I  have  not  yet  been  paid 
for  mv  journey. 

Dia  you  take  any  money  out  with  you 
when  you  went  to  Milan  the  last  time  ? 
— I  do  not  travel  without  money. — {A 
laugh.) 

And  who  gare  you  the  money  going 
out  to  Milan,  or  for  the  purpose  of  going 
out  to  Milan  p— I  received  100/.  from  Mr 
Coutts. 

On  whose  account  did  you  receive  that 
sum  for  going  to  Milan  ?  who  gave  you 
the  order  on  Coutts  for  100/.  ? — Her  Ma* 
jesty  the  Queen. 

Lord  Ellenborouoh.— Am  I  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  witness  to  say  that  Carlo 
Forti  was  first  taken  into  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  service  at  Loretto  ? — I  say  that 
Carlo  Forti  went  into  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  service  at  Rome,  but  was  provision¬ 
ally  sent  with  dispatches  from  Loretto. 

Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  in  her  journey  from  Milan  to  Loreto 
to? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Carlo  Forti  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  ?— Carlo  Forti  set  out  as  a  person  be¬ 
longing  to  the  service  of  the  suite,  but 
not  as  a  courier.  They  did  him  the  fa¬ 
vour  to  take  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  his  brother  at  Rome. 

Did  Carlo  Forti,  in  point  of  fact,  ac¬ 
company  her  Royal  Hignness  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  mnn  Milan  to  Loretto  ?— No,  not  as 
courier. 

Earl  Grey. — Did  Carlo  Forti  travel  in 
her  Royal  Highness’s  suite,  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  Milan  to  Loretto  ?— From  Mi¬ 
lan  to  Loretto  he  travelled  with  the  suite 
of  her  Royal  Highness.  . 

And  at  Ix>retto,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  he  entered  provisionally  into  her 
Royal  Highness’s  service  ? — He  did  not 
enter  provisionally  into  the  service,  but 
he  was  dispatched  to  Rome,  provisional¬ 
ly,  just  as  an  ordinary  courier  would  have 
been  on  the  oocasion. 

On  the  subject  of  Mahomet’s  dance  it 
was  asked : 


Do  you  ever  remember  any  lady  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  respectability  of  character, 
in  your  own  country,  to  have  witnessed 
suen  a  dance? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  Earl  of  Haskowby  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which 
the  extracts  from  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Powell  and  Colonel  Browne, 
relative  to  the  absence  of  Rastelli,  were 
referred. 

The  Clerk  read  the  report,  which  was 
to  the  following  purpmrt : — "  The  Lords* 
committee  appointed  wiUi  power  to  exa¬ 
mine  John  Ailan  Powell,  and  to  verify 
and  compare  extracts  of  bis  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Colonel  Browne  with  tlie  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  to  whom  the  said  extracts 
were  referred — report.  That  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  called  Iwfore  them  John  Allan 
Powell,  who,  being  examined,  has  stated 
that  the  extracts  presented  by  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  contain  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel 
Browne  relative  to  the  absence  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  Rastelli.  The  committee  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine,  verify,  and  compare 
the  said  extracts  with  the  originals,  and 
found  the  same  correct.  These  extracts, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
be  classed  under  two  separate  heads.  Tue 
first  consisted  of  extracts  of  letters  from 
Colonel  Browne  to  Mr  Powell,  previous 
to  the  14th  of  September,  when  Rastelli 
was  dispatched  to  Milan ;  the  second,  of 
extracts  from  Colonel  Browne’s  letters  to 
Mr  Powell,  and  from  Mr  Powell’s  to  Co¬ 
lonel  Browne,  written  after  that  period. 
From  the  extracts  under  the  first  head  it 
appeared  that,  as  early  as  thf  4th  of  July, 
letters  from  Colonel  Browne  stated  that 
great  alarm  prevailed  in  Italy  respecting 
the  maltreatment  of  the  witnesses,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  sending,  without 
delay,  letters  from  all  the  witnesses  to 
their  friends.  Communications  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  Colonel  Browne,  under  the  date  of 
the  10th,  18th,  and  2ith  of  the  same 
month,  and  of  the  4th  of  August,  iiryrhich 
it  is  stated  that  the  alarm  had  iiugnased, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  any 
letters  from  the  witnesses.  Letters  dated 
the  9th,  15tb,  16th,  28th,  and  29tb  of 
August,  from  Colonel  Browne,  contained 
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rimiUr  complaints,  and  recommended  the  and  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried 
sending  of  a  courier  to  Milan.  In  these  to  make  him  return.  Colonel  Browne’s 
communications  the  necessity  of  quieting  letter  to  Mr  Powell,  dated  October  S, 
the  alarm  of  the  friends  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  Rastelli  was  still  seriously  ill 
was  urged  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  is  with  a  fever,  and  that  he  had  been  twice 
stated  that  very  exaggerated  reports  of  bled.  Another  letterfrom  Colonel  Browne, 
what  had  occurred  at  Dover  were  circula>  dated  Milan,  October  4,  states  that  Ras* 
ted ;  it  being  stated  that  Kastelli  bad  lost  telli  is  still  very  ill.  The  Colonel  had  en> 
an  eye,  that  Sacchi  was  murdered,  and  deavoured  to  make  him  proceed  to  Lon« 
that  all  the  witnesses  had  been  greatly  don,  but  he  could  not  for  some  time  to 
injured.  The  terror  which  prevailed  Co-  come.” 
lonel  Browne  stated  to  be  extreme,  and  — — 

it  appeared  that  it  had  had  the  effect  of  Da  Mont  re-examined. 

deterring  witnesses  from  coming  to  En^-  Plnterrogated  if  she  ever,  to  a  dress-ma- 
landwhohadpreviouslyagreedtoappearin  ker  of  the  name  of  Martini,  extolled  the 
the  proceedings.  The  committee  further  character  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Btat^  to  the  House,  that,  under  this  first  denied  the  truth  of  reports  concerning 
head,  they  had  confined  themselves  to  her  character? — Denied  ail  recollection  of 
general  statements,  as  the  extracts  them-  any  such  conversation.  At  first  said,  she 
selves  were  mixed  up  with  matters  which  had  no  recollection  of  Martini,  but  after- 
could  not  be  received  in  evidence ;  but  wards  remembered  having  had  several 
that  to  tlie  second  head  the  same  reason  bonnets  altered  by  her.]] 
did  not  apply,  and  they  had,  therefore, 

given  in  their  report  the  extracts  at  length.  Feancetti  Martini, 

In  the  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  13th  []A  milliner  at  Morge,  had  been  long  ac- 
September,  from  3Ir  Powell  to  Colonel  quainted  with  De  Mont.]] 

Browne  fof  which  Rastelli  was  the  bear-  How  long  has  she  known  her  ? — From 
er) — in  that  letter.he  stated  that  he  had  the  time  that  she  was  at  Morge,  when 
returned  him  (Colonel  Browne)  Rastelli,  she  was  quite  young,  and  learning  to 
as  he  might  be  of  use  to  him,  but  he  was  work. 

to  send  him  back,  with  all  the  witnesses  Was  that  before  she  went  into  the  ser- 
and  documents,  so  as  to^arrive  here  by  vice  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
the  3d  of  October.  It  stated  also  that  Mr  of  Wales  ? — A  great  deal  of  time  before 
Powell  was  conscious  of  the  difficulties  {a  laugh  ;)  a  long  time  before, 
under  which  Colonel  Browne  laboured.  Has  she  frequently  seen  De  Mont  at 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  inju-  Morge  ? — From  the  moment  I  became 
rious  treatment  of  the  witnesses ;  but  he  acquainted  with  her,  I  have  seen  her  very 
relied  on  his  exertions  to  get  over  them,  often. 

In  Colonel  Browne’s  letter  to  Mr  Powell,  In  what  house  did  you  first  see  Louise 
dated  September  20,  he  states,  that,  just  De  Mont  ? — In  the  country, 
as  he  was  going  to  despatch  the  courier,  H^aw  De  Mont  at  Morge  in  1818 ;  put 
Rastelli  had  arrived,  and  expressed  him-  several  questions  to  her  about  her  Journal 
self  heartily  sick  of  the  manner  in  which  and  the  Princess.]] 
the  witnesses  were  confined  in  England.  What  was  the  question  which  you  put 
Colonel  Browne’s  letter,  dated  October  1,  to  Madame  De  Mont  at  the  time  you 
stated  that  Rastelli  said  he  was  ill  in  bed ;  speak  of  ? — I  observed  to  her  that  the 
but  that  he  (Colonel  Browne)  feared  he  l^incess  was  spoken  of  as  a  libertine,  as 
was  shuffling.  Mr  Powdl’s  letter  to  Co-  a  woman  of  intrigue ;  and  I  said  so  frank- 
lonel  Browne,  of  the  2d  of  October,  ex-  ly,  that  being  my  opinion  from  what  was 
preises  his  sorrow  at  Rastelli’s  unwilling-  heard 

ness  to  return,  and  requests  the  Colonel  Did  she  make  any,  and  'what  answer  to 
to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  your  observation  ? — Yes ;  she  put  herself 
ought  to  have  been  back  by  the  3d  of  into  a  great  passion,  and  said  it  was  no- 
October,  which  was  then  impossible ;  but  thing  but  the  calumnies  invented  by  her 
he  must  return,  as  the  Attorney-General  Royal  Highness’s  enemies,  in  order  to 
had  given  express  orders  to  that  effect,  ruin  her. 
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Did  Madame  De  Mont  say  any  more  ? 
'—Yes,  she  said  every  thing  that  was  good 
of  the  Princess,  and  that  she  never  oh* 
served  any  thing  abont,  or  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  except  what  was  good. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Madame 
De  Mont  said  any  thing  about  spies  ? — 
Yes,  she  told  me  that,  ever  since  the 
Princess  left  England,  she  had  always 
been  surrounded  by  spies. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  more  ? — Y  es. 

State  what  ?— 'And  that  every  action 
of  the  Princess  which  she  did  with  the 
best  intention  was  misinterpreted that 
the  Princess  knew  very  well  the  fact  of 
her  being  surrounded  by  spies ;  but  that 
she  did  no  action  which  she  was  not  will¬ 
ing  the  whole  might  know. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  to  have 
been  said  by  De  Mont  a^ut  the  late  or 
the  old  King  ? — Yes  ;  she  said,  in»  the 
conversations  which  passed,  that  the  old 
King  was  the  only  prop  of  the  Princess— 
her  only  support. 

When  were  you  examined  first  re- 
spectingthis  conversation? — Do  you  mean 
by  the  gentleman  who  came  to  Switzer¬ 
land  ? 

Yes. — Then  it  was  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

Who  were  these  gentlemen  ? — They 
were  English  names:  one  of  them  was 
Carston,  or  Johnson,  and  one  was  Young. 

Was  tbeexaminationin  writing? — Yes. 

What  arrangement  did  you  or  your 
husband  make  for  coming  over  here  ? — 
My  husband  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  arrangement  about  remunera¬ 
tion  ? — None ;  these  gentlemen  told  me 
we  should  be  indemnified  in  a  just  and 
honest  manner  by  the  government  of  this 
country. 

Was  there  no  particular  sum  mention¬ 
ed  to  you? — As  I  did  not  know  those 
two  gentlemen,  I  would  not  trust  to  their 
words,  because,  two  years  i^o,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  named  Addison,  occasioned  me 
a  loss  of  fifty  louis ;  on  this  account  they 
had  deposits  100/.  at  the  bankers,  Messrs 
Maret,  as  a  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  promises  they  had  made,  and  I  have 
the  receipt  of  the  bankers  for  that  sum. 

Is  that  sum  to  be  paid  to  you  ? — This 
sum  cannot  be  paid  to  me  without  the 
orders  of  those  two  gentlemen,  because  it 
is  only  placed  there  as  a  security  for  the 
performance  of  their  promise. 


Was  there  no  promise  made  to  you  that 
you  should  receive  this  100/.  ? — No,  but 
for  what  the  government  may  grant  me 
as  just  and  reasonable,  this  money  was 
placed  as  a  guarantee.  It  was  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  promise  made,  for  those 
gentlemen  said  they  did  uot  want  to  buy 
any  witnesses. 

Have  you  received  any  money? — I  have 
received  70/.  sterling  to  account,  for  which 
I  gave  a  receipt ;  for  I  have  a  suit  de¬ 
pending,  and  it  will,  or  may  be,  given 
against  me,  if  I  do  not  return  by  the  24th 
of  next  month  ;  and  not  knowing  how 
long  I  might  have  to  remain  in  London, 

I  did  not  wish  to  leave  my  affiurs  without 
some  persons  to  attend  to  them.  The  mo¬ 
ney  was  only  given  to  me  on  account. 

Besides  that  money  you  received,  who 
paid  the  expenses  of  your  journey?— 
Those  gentlemen. 

Where  do  you  reside  here  ?— We  ar¬ 
rived  in  town  last  night  at  midnight, 
and  they  placed  us  somewhere,  I  do  not 
know  wnere,  but  here  I  am  to-day^.  (A 
laugh.) 

Mr  Leman,  re-examined. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Carls- 
ruhe  ? — On  the  13th  or  14th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  early  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  on  your  arriy^  inquire  for  the 
Baron  u  Ende  ? — I  did,  and  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  he  was  at  Baden.  Upon  ftirther 
inquiry  I  learned  *hat  he  was  not  to  be 
at  Carlsruhe  till  the  17th. 

Did  you  set  out  for  Baden  to  meet 
him  ? — I  did.  I  took  a  coach  on  Sunday, 
the  17th,  and  set  off  for  Baden. 

As  you  were  proceeding  to  Baden,  did 
you  meet  any  person  particularly  ?— I  did. 
1  saw  a  coach  coming  towards  Carlsruhe, 
and  inquiring  of  the  feotboy,  I  found  that 
it  was  the  carriage  of  Baron  d'Ende. 

What  did  you  then  do  ? — I  turned  my 
coach  round,  and  overtook  the  Baron  in 
his. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — Yea.  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  whether  I  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  the  Baron  d’Ende,  to  which 
he  said  Yes.  I  then  gave  him  the  letter 
from  her  Majesty,  which  he  opened  and 
reaiL  He  then  invited  me  into  his  car¬ 
riage,  and  took  me  with  him  to  Carls¬ 
ruhe. 

To  what  house  ? — To  hia  own. 

I  believe  you  had  some  conversation 
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with  him  on  the  road,  and  at  his  house? 
— I  had. 

Had  you  from  that  conversation  any 
doubt  that  you  were  speaking  to  the  Ba-> 
ron  d’Ende  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

How  long  did  he  remain  at  Carlsruhe  ? 
— He  said  he  had  come  on  some  affairs  of 
his  own,  and  would  remain  till  Tuesday. 
That  the  minutes  to  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  refer  were  at  Baden,  and 
that  he  could  not  answer  some  questions 
that  I  put  to  him  until  he  arrived  there, 
and  consulted  those  minutes. 

Did  you  remain  at  Carlsruhe  till  Tues¬ 
day? — No.  I  went  to  Darmstadt,  and 
returned  on  the  Tuesday  evening  followr 
ing. 

When  did  you  next  see  Baron  d’Ende  ? 
— On  the  following  morning.  He  took 
me  in  his  carriage  with  him  to  Baden, 
and  we  arrived  there  that  evening. 

When  you  arrived  at  Baden,  what  did 
you  do  ? — I  took  his  depositions,  he  con¬ 
sulting  a  journal  which  he  kept. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  him  at 
Baden  ? — Only  tnat  evening.  I  left  it 
early  the  next  morning. 

Before  you  left  Baden,  did  he  state  any 
thing  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  his  coming 
to  England  ? — Yes ;  he  said  that,  as  the 
information  he  was  to  give  was  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  in  his  official  capacity,  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  his  friends  that  be  ought  not  to 
come  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Was  the  Grand  Duke  absent  from  Ba¬ 
den  ? — Yes,  he  was  absent  from  Baden 
at  the  time. 

Was  he  at  Carlsruhe  ? — He  was  not  at 
either  place  then.  1  understood  be  was 
absent  on  a  tour. 

Did  you  learn  from  Baron  D’Ende  when 
the  Grand  Duke  would  retia-n  ? — He  (the 
Baron)  said  he  would  return  by  the  20th, 
and  that  he  would  then  ask  permission  to 
come. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  asked  it  ? — 
He  came  to  me  on^the  23d,  with  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  letter  in  his  hand,  and  told  me  he 
was  going  to  the  palace  to  ask  permission 
to  come  to  England.  I  went  to  the  door 
with  him,  and  saw  him  going  towards 
the  palace ;  in  about  half  an  hour  I  saw 
him  again,  and  he  said  he  had  had  news 
for  me,  as  he  had  been  refused  permission 
to  go  to  England. 

Did  he  afterwards  take  you  to  his 


hou.se  ? — He  did ;  he  appeared  much  am- 
tated,  and  said  he  regretted  much  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  go.  He  caught  hold 
of  my  hand,  and  placing  it  to  his  heart, 
said,  "  Feel  how  my  heart  beats."  (A 
laugh.) 

Did  you  after  that  make  any  other  ap¬ 
plication  to  him  ? — In  about  an  hour  or 
two  after  this,  I  went  to  call  on  him  ; 
but  lest  I  shoidd  not  find  him  at  home,  I 
wrote 'a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  I  have) 
to  leave  for  him.  I  called  at  his  house, 
and  not  finding  him,  I  left  the  letter. 

Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that 
letter  ?— I  did. 

Was  it  written,  or  verbal  ?— It  was  a 
verbal  answer.  It  was  sent  by  a  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  Life-guards  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Do  you  recollect  his  name  ? — Yes,  his 
name  was  Schweitzer. 

What  was  the  answer? — The  Baron 
sent  word  that  he  would  not  make  an** 
depositions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke  ;  and  he  declined  sending  a 
written  answer  to  her  Majesty. 

Captain  Briggs  re-examined. 

On  referring  to  his  former  conversation 
with  Lieutenant  Hounam,  he  said:— I 
observed  to  Lieutenant  Hounam  that  in 
a  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Pechell,  he  had  informed  me  that 
Bergami  had  stood  behind  his  chair  when 
the  Princess  embarked  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde  frigate — I  asked  him  (Lieutenant 
Hounam)  how  it  was  that  Beigami  was 
now  admitted  to  her  Royal  Highness’s 
table  ?  Upon  which  he  replied,  that  it 
was  so ;  that  he  had  entreated  her  Royal 
Highness,  on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  not  to  admit  him  to  her  table, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

Cross-examined.— TYdi  conversation 
took  place  in  November,  1815.  He  does 
not  think  any  one  else  was  present.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hounam  came  lately  from  Bran- 
denburgh-house,  endeavouring  to  find 
out  tbe  nature  of  the  evidence  ne  was  to 
give,  but  he  declined  all  conversation  on 
the  subject.  He  had  mentioned  the  thing 
some  time  ago  to  Sir  G.  Cockburn.  Does 
not  recollect  how  the  conversation  arose. 
Hal  no  memoranda,  but  distinctly  recol¬ 
lects  it,  his  attention  being  alive  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  what  Captain  Pechell  told 
him. 
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Thistlewood  and  his  Companions  por  High  Treason* 

.  Eleonor  Walker  and  Mary  Roger* 
Old  Bailey f  jipril  17.  proved  that  Brunt  had  lodged  with 

them  for  some  time,  and  that  several 
The  King  v.  Arthur  Thistlet  of  the  conspirators  had  frequented  his 
WOOD.  apartment. 

Robert  Adams,  examined  by  the  So- 
At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  Lord  dicitor-General. — I  live  at  No.  4, 
Chief  Justice  Abbot,  Lord  Chief  Jus-  Hole-in-the-Wall.passage,  Brookes’s- 
tice  Dallas,  Chief  Baron  Richards,  Mr  market.  I  am  a  shoemaher.  I  was  ia 
Justice  Richardson,  and  the  Common  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse-Guards. 
Serjeant,  took  their  seats  on  the  Bench,  It  is  18  years  last  Christmas  since  I 
and  the  Court  immediately  proceeded  left  them.  1  knew  Brunt  at  Cambray,ia 

to  the  trial  of  Arthur  Thistlewood.  France,  he  went  then  by  the  name  of 

The  Jury  were  impanelled,  after  Thomas  Morton  ;  it  is  18  years  ago 
4>8  challenges  had  been  made  on  the  since  I  first  knew  him.  1  know  This- 
part  of  the  crown  and  of  the  priso-  tlewood.  I  knew  him  first  on  the  16th 
ner.  of  January  last.  He  then  lived  in 

The  charge  was  stated  at  great  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market.  I  waa 
length  by  the  Attorney-General ;  but  introduced  to  him  by  Brunt  and  Inga, 
the  clearness  of  the  proofs  rendered  I  saw  him  at  his  own  place.  We  had 
the  pleadings  on  this  occasion  only  of  some  conversation  together, 
secondary  importance.  Our  limits.  The  examination  of  the  witness  waa 
therefore,  induce  us  to  confine  our-  continued. 

selves  chiefly  to  the  evidence  and  the  When  I  went  in.  Brunt  said  to  Thia- 
declarations  of  the  prisoners,  in  which  tlewood,  "This  is  the  man  I  was 
the  main  interest  of  the  trial  consisted,  ing  to  you  about."  Thistlewood  said, 
and  which  we  shall  gfive  very  fully.*  “You  were  once  in  the  Life-guards?” 
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I  said*  **  No»  I  was  not,  1  originally 
belonged  to  the  Blues.”  Thistle  wood 
said,  “  You  are  a  good  swordsman  ?” 
I  said,  I  could  use  a  sword  to  defend 
myself ;  but  I  could  not  use  it  very 
expert,  as  I  had  not  used  any  arms  for 
a  long  time.*’  Thistlewood  said,  there 
was  no  one  who  was  worth  10/.  who 
was  worth  any  thing  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  As  to  the  shopkeepers  Of 
London,  they  were  all  a  set  of  aristo¬ 
crats  together,  and  were  ail  working 
under  the  same  system  of  government. 
He  should  glory  to  see  the  day  that 
all  the  shops  were  shut  up,  and  well 
plundered.  He  then  alluded  to  Mr 
Hunt,  and  said,  he  (Hunt)  was  a 
d— d  coward,  and  were  he  (Thistle- 
wood)  to  go  to  Whitehall,  he  was  sure 
he  would  find  his  (Hunt’s)  name  there, 
as  a  spy  to  government.  He  then  turn¬ 
ed  the  conversation  to  Cobbett,  and 
said,  he  was  equally  the  same  as  Hunt, 
and  for  all  his  writings,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  was  also  a  spy.  This  ended 
the  conversation  then.  1  was  after¬ 
wards  confined  for  debt  in  Whitecross- 
atreet  prison.  The  next  interview  I 
had  with  Thistlewood  was  on  the  16th, 
at  the  White  Hart  public-house.  It 
was  in  a  i-oom  in  the  back  yard.  This¬ 
tlewood  was  present,  and  Ings,  Brunt, 
and  Hall,  and,  before  they  broke  up, 
Tidd.  On  the  17th,  I  went  to  prison, 
and  remained  14  days  there.  I  came 
out  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  death 
of  the  King.  1  saw  Thistlewood  on 
the  Monday  evening  following.  I  saw 
him  in  the  same  floor  in  the  house 
where  Brunt  lived,  in  a  back  room. 
This  was  in  Fox-court,  Gray’s-lnn- 
lane.  There  were  Brunt,  Ings,  Hall, 
and  Davidson,  present.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  particular  took  place  that  night. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  1  met 
them  next  on  the  Wednesday  (by  them 
he  meant  Thistlewood,  Brunt,  David¬ 
son,  Harrison,  and  lags.)  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation— 

Mr  Curwood  here  objected  to  the 


witness  speaking  to  what  then  occur¬ 
red,  as  no  overt  act  was  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  on  that  day.  It  merely  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  meeting  on  the  16th,  and 
at  divers  other  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  observed, 
that  the  present  mode  was  the  invaria¬ 
ble  form  of  such  indictments,  and  no 
objection  was  ever  made  to  it.  If  all 
the  particulars  of  overt  acts  were  set 
forth,  it  would  occasion  a  great  pro¬ 
lixity.— The  objection  was  over-ruled. 

Witness  continued — I  went  into  the 
room  and  saw  a  number  of  pike-staves, 
and  Thistlewood  wanted  to  have  them 
ferruled.  Thistlewood  then  asked  why 
Bradburn  (the  prisoner)  was  not  pre¬ 
sent,  and  he  added  that  Bradburn  was 
entrusted  with  money  to  purchase  fer¬ 
rules,  and  was  not  satisfied  lest  he 
should  not  buy  them.  The  staves  were 
green,  and  seemed  as  if  they  bad  just 
come  from  the  country.  Thistlewood 
said  he  would  not  give  a  damn  for  a 
man  who  would  spend  the  money  in 
such  a  way.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  further  then.  The  meetings  were 
held  twice  a-day  from  thence  to  the 
23d  of  February.  The  room  was  hired 
by  Brunt  for  Ings  ;  Brunt  said  so.  I 
remember  one  circumstance  that  oc¬ 
curred  ;  one  evening,  about  ten  days 
before  the  Cato-street  business,  1  went 
in  and  saw  Harrison,  Thistlewood,  and 
Brunt.  Harrison  said,  he  had  been 
speaking  to  one  of  the  Horse-guards, 
and  he  had  told  him,  that  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  down  at  Windsor  at 
the  King’s  funeral ;  and  Harrison  said, 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
do  something  that  night  (the  night  of 
the  funeral.)  Thistlewood  said  it  was 
a  good  place,  and  added,  that  if  they 
could  get  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  in 
Gray’s-Inn-Iane,  and  the  six  pieces  in 
the  Artillery-ground,  they  could  so 
help  themselves  as  to  have  possession 
of  London  before  morning ;  and  he 
said,  that  when  the  news  should  reach 
Windsor,  the  soldiers  would  be  so  tired 
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«•  not  to  be  ible*  when  they  came  back 
to  London,  to  do  any  thing  |  but  that, 
by  activity  tome  might  go  to  Hyde* 
park,  and  prevent  any  person  or  mes* 
senger  from  going  to  Windsor.  He 
also  said,  that  they  should  go  over  the 
water  and  take  the  Telegraph,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  communication  with  Wool¬ 
wich.  He  then  said  that  they  should 
form  a  provisional  government,  and 
send  to  the  sea-ports,  to  prevent  any 
gentlemen  from  leaving  England  with¬ 
out  passports.  He  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  to  send  to  Dover,  Brighton, 
Margate,  and  Ramsgate,  and  he  most 
particularly  mentioned  Brighton — not 
that  he  thought  the  new  King  would 
be  there  or  at  the  funeral.  He  said  the 

{•resent  family  had  inherited  the  throne 
ong  enough,  and  it  was  no  use  for  the 
present  King  to  think  of  being  crown¬ 
ed.  Brunt  and  Ings  came  in  after  this, 
and  Thistlewood  mentioned  to  them 
what  passed  ;  but  they  said  that  no¬ 
thing  would  satisfy  them  but  their  plan 
of  assassination.  They  had  talked  at 
a  former  meeting  of  this  plan  of  assas¬ 
sination.  Two  or  three  of  them  had 
drawn  out  a  plan  of  assassinating  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  at  the  first  public 
dinner  they  had.  They  talked  of  as¬ 
sassination  at  every  one  of  their  meet¬ 
ings.  I  could  not  say  there  were  pikes 
in  the  room  before  this.  I  met  them 
on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  February, 
at  11  or  12  in  the  forenoon.  I  saw 
Thistlewood,  Davidson,  Brunt,  Har¬ 
rison,  Ings,  and  Hall.  They  were  all 
set  round  the  fire,  and  seemed  in  a  con¬ 
versation  betwixt  themselves.  They  ail 
got  up  and  turned  round,  and  said, 
**  It  IS  agreed,  if  nothing  turns  out 
before  next  Wednesday  night,  next 
Wednesday  we  will  go  to  work."  It 
was  said'tbey  were  all  sworn  that  they 
would  not  wait  any  longer.  Thistle¬ 
wood  proposed  they  should  meet  the 
following  morning  at  nine,  to  draw  out 
a  plan  to  go  by.  Thistlewood  said  to 
Brunt,  **  You  had  better  go  round  this 


afternoon  and  mention  it,  in  order  to 
have  the  committee  to-morrow."  Brunt 
said,  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
able  to  go,  as  he  had  some  work  to  do* 
but  he  would  go  on  the  next  mornings 
and  perhaps  he  might  see  some  of 
them  )  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  a 
great  many.  Brunt  appeared  to  be 
leaving  the  room  then,  and  Thistle* 
wood  called  to  him,  and  said,  **  Ot 
Brunt,  it  will  be  highly  necessary  for 
those  that  come  to-morrow  morning 
to  bring  fire-arms  with  them,  in  case 
any  officers  should  come  up.”  On 
which  Brunt  said,  <*  D— -n  my  eyes, 
if  any  officer  should  come  in  here,  the 
time  is  so  near  now,  I  would  run  him 
through  the  body.  I  would  murder 
him  here  sooner  than  we  should  be  dis¬ 
covered.”  On  the  next  morning  I  went 
there  about  eleven  o’clock.  It  was  a 
little  dark  in  my  eyes  when  I  went  in 
after  the  snow.  There  were  Thistle¬ 
wood,  Brunt,  Harrison,  Cooke,  Brad- 
burn,  Tidd,  Edwards,  and  Wilson, 
myself,  and  another.  W.  Cooke,  on 
looking  round  the  room,  said,  **  There 
are  twelve  in  the  room,  and  1  think  it 
enough  to  form  a  committee."  This¬ 
tlewood  proposed  that  Tidd  should 
take  the  chair.  Tidd  took  the  chair, 
and  sate  with  a  pike  in  his  hand.  This¬ 
tlewood  was  on  his  right  and  Brunt  on 
his  left.  Thistlewood  said,  **  Gentle¬ 
men,  you  all  know  what  we  are  met 
for  and  then  he  turned  to  the  door, 
as  if  unwilling  to  mention  it,  and  said, 
**  the  west-end  job.”  Brunt  then  said, 
“  D— n  my'eyes,  name  it."  On  which 
Thistlewood  again  said,  ”  Gentlemen, 
we  are  come  to  the  determination  to 
do  this  job,  that  we  are  talking  about 
so  long,  and  as  we  find  there  is  no 
probability  of  meeting  them  (Minis¬ 
ters)  altogether,  we  shall,  if  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  them  altogether  oc¬ 
curs,  take  them  separately,  at  thdr 
own  houses,  and  do  as  many  as  we  can. 
If  we  can  only  get  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  we  mutt  do  them.”  He  also  said. 
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**  I  luppoM  it  will  take  fifteen  men  to 
do  this  west-end  job  ;  and  I  propose 
to  take  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  in 
Gray's.  Inn-lane  and  the  six  pieces  in 
the  Artillery-ground.”  He  proposed 
Cooke  to  lead  this  party,  and  he  him¬ 
self  would  command.  He  said  they 
should  take  the  Mansion-house  as  the 
seat  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
They  were  next  to  take  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  and  Palin  should  be  the 
man  who  should  set  fire  to  the  bar¬ 
racks  and  several  parts  of  London. 
This  was  the  principal  part  of  the  plan, 
but  if  any  thing  else  occurred  before 
Wednesday,  'they  would  think  of  it. 
Brunt  was  then  going  to  put  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  he  .had  for  assassinating 
the  Ministers,  but  I'histlewood  said, 
his  plan  should  be  first  put  from  the 
chair,  as  they  were  nearly  all  agreed 
on  it.  He  desired  the  chairman  to  ask 
if  any  of  them  had  any  thing  to  say, 
and  that  they  should  say  it ;  but  none 
of  them  saying  any  thing,  the  plan  was 
carried 'unanimously.  Brunt  then  came 
forward  with  his  plan,  which  was,  that 
they  should  assassinate  as  many  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  as  possible  ;  that 
they  should  draw  lots  to  assassinate 
some  of  the  Ministers  ;  and  whoever 
the  fellow  was  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  he 
should  murder  the  Minister,  or  be  mur¬ 
dered  himself ;  and  that  if  any  man 
failed  in  the  attempt,  he  (  Brunt)  swore 
by  all  that  was  good  he  should  be  run 
through  the  body.  On  which  I  got 
up,  and  said,  **  Mr  Brunt,  do  you  not 
think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  attempt 
such  a  thing  and  not  succeed  in  it?  and 
do  you  mean  to  say  he  should  be  run 
through  the  body  for  not  doing  it  ?” 
To  which  he  said,  **  I  do  not ;  if  a 
man  should  attempt  it  and  not  succeed, 
he  is  a  good  man  ;  but  if  he  shews  any 
cowardice,  he  deserves  to  be  run 
through  the  body."  This  proposition 
of  Brunt's  was  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ting.  Soon  after  this,  Palin,  Potter, 
and  Strange,  came  in.  They  were  wel¬ 


comed,  and  were  desired  to  sit  near  the 
fire,  as  they  were  wet.  Palin  said, 
“  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know  f 
if  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  a  great  as« 
sistance  to  our  plan  ;  I  want  to  know 
what  men  are  to  perform  each  part  of 
the  plan,  and  who  are  to  take  the  can¬ 
non.  I  want  to  know,  in  calling  upon 
the  men,  whether  1  can  tell  them  in 
part  or  whole  what  it  to  be  done." 
The  chairman  said,  **  I  don't  see  where 
the  harm  it  of  telling  what  is  to  be 
done."  Mr  Palin,  seeing  he  had  that 
liberty,  sat  down  quite  satisfied.  No¬ 
thing  regular  was  transacted  in  the 
chair  after  that.  Mr  Thistlewood  said, 
**  O,  Brunt,  that  it  well  thought  of, 
as  Palin  is  here  ;  you  and  Palin  go  and 
see  if  the  house  near  Furnival’s-inn  it 
fit  for  setting  fire  to.”  They  went 
(Palin  and  Brunt)  and  reported  it 
would  make  a  d - ^  good  fire.  This¬ 

tlewood  talked  of  getting  means  for 
a  treat  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Brunt  said,  he  would  be  d— — d  but 
he  would  contribute  the  only  1/.  note 
he  had  earned  for  a  long  time.  They 
proposed  the  White  Hart  for  the  house. 
Thistlewood  proposed  his  own  room, 
but  afterwards  thought  it  would  not 
do,  as  it  might  lead  to  suspicion.  This 
was  all  on  the  Sunday  morning.  On 
Monday  morning  they  met  again. 
Witness  then  told  them  what  Hobbes 
told  him  on  Sunday  night,  of  inquiries 
made  respecting  radical  meetings  at  his 
house,  and  that  information  of  it  was 
given  at  Bow-street  office,  and  at  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  office.  Harrison  turned 
round  on  witness  like  a  lion,  and  said, 

**  Adams,  you  have  acted  d - d 

wrong."  Brunt  said  so  too,  and  add¬ 
ed,  “  Whatever  you  have  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  you  have  no  business  to  com¬ 
municate  but  to  me  and  Thistlewood.” 
Witness  said,  it  concerned  all,  and  he 
should  tell  all  of  it.  They  repeated 
the  same  observations.  They  talked  of 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Mary-le-Bone 
union,  as  they  wanted  some  money ; 
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and  Brant  said,  it  would  be  of  use  for 
that  purpose.  Witness  and  Potter  went 
in  the  evening  to  the  White  Hart,  Pa¬ 
lin  and  Bradburn  joined  them.  Next 
morning  they  were  there  too,  and  with 
them  Thistlewood,  Tidd,  Ihgs,  Har- 
rison,  and  Brunt.  Edwards  came  and 
told  them  there  was  to  be  a  cabinet 
dinner  next  night.  Thistlewood  said 
he  did  not  think  it  was  true.  A  news¬ 
paper  was  sent  for,  and  read  by  This¬ 
tlewood.  He  read  that  they  were  to 
dine  at  Lord  Harrowby's,  Grosvenor- 

square.  Bruntthen  said,  I’ll  bed - d 

if  1  don’t  believe  there  is  a  God.  I 
have  often  prayed  that  he  would  bring 
all  these  thieves  together,  in  order  to 
destroy  them  He  has  answered  my 
prayer.*'  Thistlewood  proposed,  that 
they  should  form  a  committee  and  sit 
immediately.  Witness  took  the  chair. 
Thistlewood  proposed  immediately  a 
fresh  plan  to  be  formed  respecting  the 
assassination.  Witness  expressed  a 
hope  they  had  paid  due  consideration 
to  what  he  said  yesterday.  All  got  in¬ 
to  confusion.  Harrison  said,  *'  D — n 
that  man  who  attempted  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  plan,  but  he  would  run 
him  through  with  the  sword.”  Wit¬ 
ness  left  the  chair,  and  Tidd  took  it. 
Brunt  moved  that  a  watch  should  be 
set  on  the  Earl  of  Harrowby’s  house 
that  night.  The  object  was  to  see  if 
any  men  or  soldiers  went  into  Earl 
Harrowby’s.  Two  were  to  go  at  six, 
to  be  relieved  at  nine,  and  they  ware 
to  continue  till  twelve.  The  watch 
was  to  be  resumed  at  four  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Thistlewood  said  he  hoped  they 
would  be  satisfied  that  no  officers  or 
soldiers  went  in.  They  would  do  what 
they  had  determined  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  added,  th^t  it  would  answer 
their  purpose  much  better  than  to  at¬ 
tack  their  houses  sepift-ately,  when  on¬ 
ly  two  or  three  could  be  got  together. 
Here  they  would  have  14  or  16;  a 
rare  bawl  to  murder  them  all.  **  I  pro: 
pose,”  continued  he,  «  when  the  door 


is  opened,  to  rath  in,-  seize  the  ser¬ 
vants,  present  pistols,  and  threaten  to 
kill  them  if  they  make  any  noise  ;  two 
to  take  the  entrance  to  the  stair  up¬ 
wards,  and  two  others  to  the  stair  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  armed 
with  blunderbusses  and  band-gfenadet; 
and  if  any  attempt  to  pass,  to  throw 
hand-grenades  and  destroy  thefn  alL 
Others  are  to  go  where  the  Ministers 
are,  to  murder  them  all.  If  there  shall 
be  any  good  men,  kill  them  for  keep¬ 
ing  bad  company.”  All  agreed.  Ings 
said,  he  would  go  in  first,  with  a  brace 
of  pistols  and  knives.  The  two  swords¬ 
men  would  cut  off  alt  their  heads  ;  and 
Castlereagh's  and  Sidmouth’s  should 
be  flung  in  a  bag  by  themseives.  He 
added,  **  I  shall  say,  my  Lords,  I  have 
got  as  good  men  here  as  the  Manches¬ 
ter  yeomanry  ;  enter  citizens,  and  do 
.  your  duty."  Harrison  and  witness 
were  to  be  the  swordsmen.  After  the 
execution  of  Lord  Harrowby,  at  his 
house,  Harrison  proposed  that  some 
should  go  to  King-street  horse-bar¬ 
racks,  and  set  fire  to  the  premises  by 
throwing  fire  into  the  straw  in  the  sta¬ 
ble.  Harrison  and  Wilson  were  to  go 
to  Gray’s-Inn-lane,  and  in  case  they 
could  not  carry  the  cannon  out  of  the 
military  school,  they  were  to  wait  till 
a  party  came  to  assist  them.  Thence 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  artillery 
barracks,  to  assist  Cooke  in  taking  the 
cannon  there.  If  they  found  their 
strength  sufficient  to  ptoceed,  they 
were  to  advance  to  the  Mansion-house, 
and  plant  three  of  the  cannon  on  each 
side  of  the  Mansion-house,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  the  Mansion-house.  If  it  were 
refused,  they  were  to  fire,  and  then  it 
would  be  given  up.  The  Mansion- 
house  was  to  be  made  the  seat  for  the 
Provisional  Government.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  next  to  be  taken. 
They  would  take  the  books,  which 
would  enable  them  to  see  farther  into 
the  villainy  of  the  Government.  The 
further  parts  of  the  plan  were  delayed 
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till  Wtdnetdaf.  They  agreed  upon  a 
aign  a'ad  countersign.  The  word  was 
**  Button  {**  the  man  who'  came  up 
was  to  say  B>u-t ;  the  other  was  to 
reply  Uo>n. — Being  asked  as  to  the 
tratch,  witness  said,  There  are  other 
things  which  I  wish  to  state.  I  went 
there  next  morning,  and  found  Ed* 
wards,  Ings,  and  Hall,  making  fuses 
for  the  hand'givnades.  Davidson  went 
on  the  watch  at  six.  Witness  and  Brunt 
went  to  relieve  the  watch.  They  saw 
Davidson  in  the  square,  on  the  watch. 
They  went  into  a  public-house,  where 
Brunt  played  at  domino  with  a  young 
man.  About  eleven  they  went  out  in¬ 
to  the  square,  and  walked  for  some 
time,  till  witness  got  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.  They  went  away  at  twelve  o’¬ 
clock.  He  went  next  day  to  Flox- 
court,  between  two  and  three.  He 
found  Brunt  there.  Strange  came  in, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  two 
more  strangers.  Strange  and  another 
were  trying  the  flints.  They  went  in¬ 
to  a  back  room  to  avoid  the  strangers, 
where  witness  saw  cutlasses,  blunder- 
busses,  &c.  Thistlewood,  Ings,  and 
Hall,  came  in.  Thistlewood  said, 
**  Well,  my  lads,  this  looks  like  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done.”  He  touched  wit¬ 
ness  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  how 
he  was.  Witness  replied  that  he  was 
very  unwell,  and  in  low  spirits.  This¬ 
tlewood  sent  for  beer  and  gin.  This¬ 
tlewood  then  wanted  some  paper  to 
write  bills  on.  Witness  said,  cartridge 
aper  would  do.  The  paper  was 
rought ;  and  table  and  chair  were 
got.  The  bills  were  then  written  ; 
they  were  to  be  set  on  the  houses,  to 
let  the  people  know  what  had  been 
done.  Thistlewood  read  as  part, 
**  Your  tyrants  are  destroyed — the 
friends  of  liberty  are  called  upon  to 
come  forward — the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment  is  now  sitting.  James  Ings, 
Secretary.  February  23.”  Thistle- 
wood  was  much  agitated,  and  could 
write  only  three.  Anot^r  bill  was 


written,  which  was  an  address  to 
the  soldiers.  Another  person  was 
employed  to  write  it,  and  Thistle¬ 
wood  dictated  to  him.— Witness  said 
he  would  tell  what  he  had  seen— Ings 
bad  two  black  belts  on,  one  for  two 
istols,  the  other  for  cutlasses.  He 
ad  two  bags,  on  his  shoulders  like 
soldiers’  haversacks.  He  looked  at 
himself  and  said,  he  was  not  complete 
yet,  he  had  forgot  his  steel.  He  took 
out  a  large  knife,  and  brandished  it 
about,  and  said,  it  would  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmontb, 
and  it  would  be  thought  a  great  deal 
of  at  some  future  time.  The  knife  was 
a  large  broad  knife,  12  inches  long, 
the  hand  bound  round  with  wax  to 
keep  a  firm  hold  of  it.  Others  were 
busy  at  other  arms.  They  began  to 
leave  the  room  about  half-past  four  or 
five,  to  go  about  the  business.  Palin 
came  in  half  an  hour  before.  Palin 
said,  they  ought  to  be  aware  of  what 
they  were  about,  and  to  think  within 
themselves  whether  they  were  to  do 
their  country  service  or  not,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  assassination  would  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  their  country.  If  they 
thought  their  country  would  join  them, 
then  the  man  who  flinched  should  be 
run  through  on  the  spot.  Unless  they 
came  to  this  determination  they  would 
do  no  good.  A  tall  man  came  in,  and 
asked  what  the  business  they  were 
about  was.  Witness  had  never  seen 
him  before.  The  tall  man  said,  if  they 
were  to  serve  their  country,  he  was 
their  man,  and  if  any  one  was  afraid  of 
his  life,  he  ought  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a  concern  as  that.  This¬ 
tlewood  was  then  gone.  Brunt  was 
told,  that  inquiries  were  made  by  some 
who  were  present,  as  to  the  plan  they 
were  about.  Brunt  said,  that  was  not 
the  room  for  telling  that ;  but  they 
should  go  with  him,  and  they  would 
know.  Brunt  promised  spirits ;  and 
the  tall  man  cautioned  against  drunk¬ 
enness,  as  ruinous  to  a  cause  like  that. 
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They  went  along  the  street,  two  and 
two,  and  at  some  distance,  that  they 
might  not  be  observed.  There  was  a 
cupboard  in  the  room  used  for  swords, 
hand-grenades,  and  flannel  bags  for 
cartridges,  one  of  whichwasfulT.  The 
rest  of  the  arms  were  in  xidd’s  room  ; 
that  was  the  depot.  Thistlewood  was 
always  in  a  hurry  to  carry  every  thing 
that  was  got  ready  into  the  depot,  lest 
any  officer  should  see  it.  Witness  car¬ 
ried  a  brass-barrelled  blunderbuss. 
There  were  pikes  made  of  old  files. 
Witness  as  he  went  on  missed  all  his 
associates.  He  returned  back,  and  met 
Brunt,  who  returned  back  with  him 
along  the  £dgware-road,  till  they  met 
Thistlewood.  They  went  all  together 
to  the  stable  in  Cato-street.  Witness 
staid  behind  till  Harrison  came  up,  and 
made  him  go  in.  He  saw  there,  Da¬ 
vidson  and  Wilson  below,  Thistlewood, 
Ings,  Hall,  Bradburn,  Strange,  Coo¬ 
per,  the  tall  man,  and  others  above. 
There  were,  as  Thistlewood  calculated 
at  last,  eighteen  above,  and  two  below. 
There  was  a  bench  above,  and  arms  on 
it.  Some  beer  was  standing  on  the 
table.  There  were  lights.  There  was 
a  chest.  Before  Tidd  came,  Thistle¬ 
wood  went  out  for  some  time.  Wit¬ 
ness  heard  a  deal  of  talk  below,  and 
he  found  Thistlewood,  Brunt,  Harri¬ 
son,  Davidson,  and  Wilson.  They 
spoke  of  the  good  news  they  heard, 
that  the  carriages  were  arriving  at 
Lord  Harrowby’s  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Witness  went  up  to  the  loft,  and  saw 
Thistlewood  and  Brunt  much  agitated. 
They  spoke  of  Tidd’s  absence.  Brunt 
pledged  his  word  that  he  would  come. 
He  soon  afterwards  came.  Thistle¬ 
wood  said,  '*  I  hope  you  will  not  give 
up  what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  if  you 
do,  this  will  be  another  Dcspard’s  bu¬ 
siness.*'  He  then  counted  20  persons, 
and  said  that  was  enough,  14  would 
be  sufficient  to  go  into  the  room,  and 
the  other  six  would  take  care  of  the 
servants  and  doors.  They  then  set 


apart  14.  The  gin  bottle  was  then, 
started.  Thistlewood  said,  if  Lord 
Harrowby  had  16  servants,  that  was 
nothing,  as  they  would  not  be  prepa¬ 
red.  A  noise  was  heard  below.  This¬ 
tlewood  took  a '  candle  and  looked 
down  to  see  who  they  were,  and  then 
set  down  the  candle  quite  confused, 
according  to  witness's  judgment.  TwO' 
officers  took  command  <»  the  room, 
holding  small  pistols,  and  said,  **  A 
pretty  nest  there  is  of  you.  We  have 
got  a  warrant  to  apprehend  you  all, 
and  hope  you  will  go  peaceably."  A 
man  who  was  on  the  step  of  the  lad¬ 
der  said,  **  Let  me  come  forward. 
This  was  the  man  murdered.  A  group 
of  persons  had  got  into  the  little  room, 
and  then  came  forward,  and  one  of 
them  stretched  forward  an  arm,  wit¬ 
ness  saw  nothing  in  it,  and  another 
presented  a  pistol.  The  man  felL  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  other  transac¬ 
tions.  He  got  away,  went  home,  was 
apprehended  on  the  Friday,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  custody  ever  since.  He  iden¬ 
tified  Davidson,  Wilson,*  Brunt,  Ings, 
Cooper,  Harrison,  and  Tidd.  -There 
were  two  he  did  not  know.  They 
were  again  called  forward,  but  he  said 
he  could  not  swear  to  them.  He  was 
sent  forward  near  the  dock,  but  be 
said  he  did  not  know  them.  One  of 
them,  he  said,  he  saw  at  the  meeting. 

Joseph  Hale,  apprentice  to  Brunt, 
bore  testimony  to  the  assemblages  and 
preparations  of  arms  which  had  taken 
place  at  his  house.  He  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  Brunt's  arrival  home 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  underta¬ 
king. 

My  master  came  home  that  night  at 
about  nine  o’clock.  I  observed  his 
dress  was  dirty.  He  appeared  con¬ 
fused.  I  heard  him  say  to  his  wife, 
it  was  all  up,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
He  said  that  where  he  had  been,  a 
great  many  officers  had  come  in.  He 
said  he  had  saved  his  life,  and  that 
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-was  all.  Just  as  he  said  this,  another 
man  came  in>  I  do  not  know  that  man. 
Brunt  shook  hands  with  him,  and  ask¬ 
ed  him  it'  he  knew  who  had  informed. 
The  man  said,  no.  The  man  then  said, 
he  had  had  a  dreadful  blow  on  the 
aide,  which  knocked  him  down.  Brunt 
then  said,  **  There  is  something  to  be 
done  yet."  After  this  Brunt  and  the 
other  man  went  away  together.  Mrs 
Brunt  and  I  after  this  went  to  Inga’s 
room.  I  saw  several  rolls  of  hrown 
paper  with  tar  in  them.  I  saw  only 
one  pole  remaining.  I  saw  something 
rolled  up,  and  tied  round  with  strings. 
I  understood  them  to  be  hand-gre¬ 
nades.  I  saw  an  iron  pot  belonging  to 
Brunt.  My  master  came  in  about  11 
o'clock.  He  told  me  to  get  op  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  I  could  and  clean 
his  boots.  They  were  very  dirty.  He 
called  me  in  the  morning  at  half  past 
six,  and  when  I  got  up  he  asked  me 
if  I  knew  the  Borough.  I  told  him 
yes.  He  then  asked  if  I  kneur  Snow’s- 
fields.  I  said  no.  He  then  went  into 
the  back  room,  and  put  the  things  out 
of  the  cupboard  into  two  baskets }  one 
of  which  was  afterwards  put  into  a 
blue  apron  belonging  to  Mrs  Brunt. 
This  apron  had  before  this  been  as  a 
curtain  in  Ings’s  room.  My  master 
told  me  that  Potter  lived  in  Snow’s- 
£elds.  When  we  had  the  baskets  ready, 
two  officers  came  in  and  took  my  mas¬ 
ter  into  custody.  I  knew  where  Tidd 
lived.  He  lived  in  Hole-in-the- Wall- 
passage,  Brookes’a-market.  Adams 
lived  next  door. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  as 
to  points  of  minor  importance. 

Thomas  Hyden,  examined  by  Mr 
Gurney.— I  am  a  cow-keeper,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  a  shoe-makers' 
club.  I  knew  Wilson  there.  1  saw 
him  a  few  days  before  the  23d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  He  met  me  in  the  street,  and 
made  a  proposition  to  me.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  be  one  of  a  party  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  He 


said  they  were  waiting  for  a  cabinet 
dinner,  and  that  all  things  were  ready. 

He  told  me  they  had  a  sort  of  things 
which  I  never  saw, — they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  hand-grenades, — and 
he  said  he  depended  on  me  to  be  one. 

He  said  that  Mr  Thistlewood  would 
be  glad  to  see  me,  if  1  would  be  one. 

He  said  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
hand-grenades,  was  to  be  put  under 
the  table  (at  the  cabinet  dinner)  with 
the  fuse  alight,  and  those  who  escaped 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  or 
some  other  weapon.  He  also  said  that 
fires  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  town 
to  be  kept  in  confusion  for  several 
days,  till  the  thing  became  general. 

He  named  some  houses.  Lord  Har- 
rowby's.  Lord  Castlereagh’s,  Lord  | 
Wellington’s,  Lord  Sidmouth’s,  the 
Bishop  of  London’s,  and  several  others 
which  1  do  not  remember.  I  told  him  ; 
I  would  make  one.  This  was,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  four  or  five  days  before  the  Ca- 
to-street  business.  Before  that  I  went 
to  Lord  Harrowby’s^  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  day.  I  followed  his  lord- 
ship  in  the  Park, — I  gave  him  a  note. 

On  Wednesday  the  2Sd  1  saw  Wilson 
again.  1  believe  it  was  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
met  him  in  Manchester-street,  Man- 
chester-square.  He  said,  '*  Hyden, 
you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see." 

1  asked  him  what  there  was  going  to  : 
be :  and  he  said  there  was  to  be  a  ca¬ 
binet  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby’s, 
Grosvenor-square.  He  told  me  I  was  i 
to  go  to  the  Horse  and  Groom  public-  i 
house,  the  corner  of  Cato-street.  I 
was  to  go  in  there,  or  otherwise  I  was 
to  wait  at  the  corner  until  1  was  shoved 
into  a  stable  close  by.  I  asked  him  | 
the  hour,  and  he  said  about  half-past 
five  or  a  quarter  before  six.  1  then 
asked  him  how  many  there  were  to  j 

be,  and  he  said  20  or  SO.  I  asked  j 

him  was  that  all  there  was  going  to  I 

be ;  and  he  said  there  was  to  be  an-  ' 

other  party  in  the  Borough,  another 
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ia  Gray*i>Ian.laiie»  and  another  in 
Gee’s-court,  or  in  the  city.  He  said 
all  Gee’s-court  were  in  it*  but  they 
would  not  act  till  after  the  English 
began,  as  they  had  so  often  deceived 
them  before.  Gee's^court  is  inhabit* 
ed  by  Irish.  It  is  at  the  St  Giles’s 
end  of  Oxford-street.  He  also  said 
there  was  a  gentleman’s  servant  sup¬ 
porting  them  with  money,  and  if  they 
would  act  on  the  subject,  he  would 
give  them  a  great  deal  more.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  gun,  and  I  said 
yes,  but  it  was  only  a  rubbishing  one. 
He  then  said  they  would  proviae  me 
with  a  gun,  and  something  to  work 
with.  There  were,  he  also  said,  two 
pieces  of  cannon  in  Gray’s-Inn-lane, 
which  they  could  get  by  breaking  in 
a  small  door.  He  said  there  were 
four  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Artillery- 
ground,  and  they  could  be  very  easily 
taken,  by  killing  the  centinel.  After 
they  left  Grosvenor-square,  they  were 
to  meet  near  the  Mansion-house.  I 
was  told  to  come  to  my  time,  or  the 
thing  would  be  done  before  I  came. 
I  went  to  John-street  that  evening. 
It  was  nearly  7  o’clock.  The  entrance 
to  Cato-street  is  a  little  gateway  from 
John-street.  When  I  got  there  I  saw 
Wilson  and  Davidson.  1  had  seen  him 
(Davidson)  before.  Davidson  said  I 
was  come,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  in.  I  said  no,  as  1  was  going  some¬ 
where  else  to  look  for  some  cream.  He 
said  if  1  would  go  in,  Mr  Thistlewood 
was  there.  I  asked  him  what  time  I 
should  be  there,  and  he  said  8  o’clock. 
If  I  were  not  there  in  time,  he  said  I 
was  to  follow  them  down  to  Grosve¬ 
nor-square,  and  at  the  fourth  house 
from  the  corner,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
square,  I  should  find  them. 

A  note  was  here  put  into  witness’s 
hand,  which  he  said  was  the  one  given 
by  him  to  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was 
in  his  own  hand-writing. 

Cross-examined. — The  reason  why 
I  gave  the  note  to  Lord  Harrowby 

VOL.  xm.  PART  11. 


was,  because  1  could  not  see  Lord 
Castlereagh. — I  did  not  call  at  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  house,  but  I  went  three 
or  four  times  near  the  house,  in  order 
to  see  him.  I  did  not  see  him,  and 
then  I  gave  the  note  to  Lord  Harrow¬ 
by.  I  am  certain  that  in  Wilson’s 
conversation  with  me,  the  words,  “  His 
Majesty’s  ministers,”  were  used. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  examined 
from  the  Bench  by  the  Attornrt- 
General. — I  reside  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  on  the  south  side,  near  Charles- 
street,  next  door  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York's.  I  am  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers.  1 
am  President  of  the  Council,  and  one 
of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  23d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  1  intended  giving  a. cabinet 
dinner ;  I  think  it  was  on  Wednesday 
the  23d.  Only  those  who  compose 
the  Cabinet  are  invited  to  Cabinet  din¬ 
ners.  I  believe  the  invitations  went 
out  the  latter  part  of  the  week  before, 
but  my  head  servant  can  speak  to  that 
more  correctly.  Invitations  were  sent 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ;  to  Mr  Vansittart,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonial  Department  ;  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department ;  to  Lord  Cas¬ 
tlereagh,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Master  General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  ;  Mr  Canning,  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  India  Board  ;  Mr  Ro¬ 
binson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  Mr  B.  Bathurst,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  Mr  Wel¬ 
lesley  Pole,  the  Master  of  the  Mint , 
and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave ;  all  these 
are  Privy  Councillors.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  different  offices  I  have 
mentioned,  and  also  form  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Cabinet.  In  common  parlance 
they  are  called  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
On  the  Tuesday  before  the  intended 
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dinner,  I  was  riding  in  the  Park  with* 
out  a  servant.  It  was  about  two  o’> 
clock.  I  went  to  a  council  at  Carlton 
House.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the 
hour.  As  I  came  near  Grosvenor.gate 
a  person  met  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
was  Lord  Harrowbj.  I  said  yes.  He 
said  he  wished  to  give  a  note  to  Lord 
Castle  reagh,  which  was  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  him  and  to  myself. 
He  then  gave  me  a  letter.  After  some 
further  conversation,  he  gave  me  a 
card,  with  his  address.  I  saw  the  man 
again  by  appointment  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  the  ring  among  the  young 
plantations  in  Hyde  Park.  The  din¬ 
ner  did  not  take  place  at  my  house  on 
Wednesday.  The  preparations  went 
on  as  if.  the  parties  were  to  dine  toge¬ 
ther,  until  I  wrote  a  note  from  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool’s  to  my  head  ser¬ 
vant,  to  say  the  Cabinet  would  not 
dine  there.  It  would  be  seven,  or  half 
past,  at  which  the  party  would  dine. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Curwood. — 
I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  some 
conspiracy,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
going  on  before  this.  I  do  not  know 
a  person  named  Edwards.  We  had 
some  general  information  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  this,  that  some  plan 
was  in  agitation,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place, 
or  the  particulars.  I  will ,  not  say  to 
two  months.  It  was  some  consider¬ 
able  time  before  this. 

John  Baker  examined  by  the  At¬ 
torney-General. — I  am  butler  to 
Lord  Harrowby.  The  cards  of  invi¬ 
tation  were  issued  for  the  Cabinet  din¬ 
ner  on  the  18th  or  19th.  It  was  about 
eight  in  the  evening  of  the  28d  when 
1  first  knew  that  the  Cabinet  were  not 
to  dine  at  my  Lord  Harrowby’s.  The 
reparations  went  on  for  it  till  then. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  lives  next 
door  to  my  Lord  Harrowby’s.  I  can't 
say  whether  his  Grace  had  company 
on  the  23d  of  February.  I  noticed 
several  carriages  draw  up  at  his  door. 


John  Monument  examined  by  the 
SoLiciTOR-OENERAt-— >I  am  by  trade 
a  shoemaker.  I  generally  live  near 
Brook's-market,  but  1  am  now  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Tower.  I  know  the  pri¬ 
soner  Thistlewood.  I  met  him  at  the 
house  of  one  Ford  some  weeks  before 
the  transaction  of  the  23d  of  February. 
He  afterwards  called  upon  me  at  my 
lodgings.  He  was  not  alone.  Brunt 
was  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  with  me  in  private. 
In  consequence  I  went  out  of  tne  room 
with  him,  my  mother  and  brother  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in  the  room  with  me. 
Brunt  staid  behind  when  I  went  out. 
Thistlewood  then  said  to  me,  **  Great 
events  are  now  close  at  hand— the 
people  are  every  where  anxious  for  a 
change.  He  had  been  promised  sup¬ 
port  by  a  great  many  men,  who  had 
deceived  him,  but  he  had  now  got 
men  who  would  stand  by  him."  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  arms.  I 
said,  **  No,  I  had  not."  He  said,  that 
every  man  of  them — that  is,  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  him— had  arms, 
pikes,  pistols,  or  sabres ;  and  added, 
that  1  might  buy  a  pistol  for  four  or 
five  shillings.  1  said  that  I  was  too 
poor  to  buy  one.  He  replied,  that  if 
such  were  the  case,  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done  for  me.  Brunt  called 
upon  me  again  in  four  or  five  days. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  stay  long 
with  me  ;  there  were  several  more 
men  of  his  trade  waiting  to  see  him  on 
this  business,  and  he  must  call  on  them. 
I  did  not  see  him  afterwards  for  some 
time.  He  called,  however,  again  upon 
me  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  the 
2Sd.  I  then  told  him  that  I  thought 
I  had  lost  him,  as  he  had  staid  away 
so  very  long.  He  replied,  that  owing 
to  the  King’s  death,  an  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  their  plans.  I  asked 
him  what  those  plans  were.  He  said 
that  1  should  know  them  better  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  the  night  after¬ 
wards,  than  he  couU  tell  me.  I  asked 
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him  where  the  meetb^  wm  to  he.  He 
•aid  at  Tybuni'tornpike.  He  did  not 
tell  me  wtiat  was  to  be  done  there.  I 
asked  him,  if  1  was  to  see  any  persons 
there  how  I  was  to  know  them  as 
friends,  and  requested  him  to  g^re  me 
the  word.  Brunt  then  told  me,  that 
if  1  saw  any  persons  about,  I  was  to 
•ay  and  if  they  were  friends, 

they  would  say  Uo-n.  He  would, 
however,  call  on  me  the  following  morn, 
ing,  and  tell  me  more  particulars.  On 
the  Wednesday  afternoon,  between 
four  and  five,  he  did  call  again :  he 
cante  by  himself.  He  called  me  down 
stairs,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to 
go.  I  said,  **  No,  1  have  got  some 
work  to  do,  and  it  mutt  be  done  be¬ 
fore  1  go.”  He  asked  me  how  long 
it  would  be  before  it  was  finished.  1 
•aid,  that  it  would  be  done  about  six 
o'clock.  He  then  said,  that  he  could 
not  wait  for  me  so  long— that  I  must 
therefore  come  to  the  place  appointed 
along  with  the  man  to  whom  be  had 
intr^uced  me ;  that  man's  name  was 
Tidd.  He  charged  me  not  to  be 
later  than  six  o'clock,  as  Tidd  had 
others,  as  well  at  myself,  to  take  with 
him  to  the  place  of  meeting.  1  went 
to  Tidd's  at  half  past  six,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  many  men  had  disappoint¬ 
ed  him.  We  waited  till  seven,  but  no 
person  came.  Tidd  then  went  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  took  out  a  large 
pistol,  and  stuck  it  in  a  belt  which  he 
wore  round  his  waist.  He  also  took 
out  four  or  five  pike-heads,  which  he 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper.  He  took 
also  several  shafts,  four  or  five  feet 
long.  We  then  went  out,  along  Hol- 
born,  and  up  Oxford-street.  1  asked 
him,  in  his  room,  where  we  were  go¬ 
ing.  He  said,  to  a  room  in  a  mews  in 
Jonn-street,  £dgeware-road.  When 
we  got  into  Holborn,  he  gave  me  the 
pike.shafts,  and  told  me  to  take  care 
of  them.  I  asked  him  again,  as  we 
were  going  along,  where  we  were  go¬ 
ing  {  and  wanted  to  know  whether  it 


was  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
•aid,  **  No,  there  were  too  many  sol¬ 
diers  near  there.”  I  again  pressed  him 
on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that  they 
were  going  to  Grosvenot^square,  as 
there  was  a  Cabinet-dinner  there  that 
evening.  I  did  not  ask  him  any  more 
questions )  for,  on  his  saying  that,  I 
was  satisfied  for  what  purpose  they 
were  going.  We  then  went  to  Cato- 
•treet.  Under  th?  archway  I  saw  two 
men,  whom  Tidd  appearra  to  know. 
He  spoke  to  them ;  and  after  a  few 
moments  we  all  went  into  the  stable 
together.  There  were  in  the  loft  and 
stable  about  24  or  25  persons.  1  had 
not  been  there  long  when  some  one 
proposed  to  count  the  numbers  as¬ 
sembled.  Thistlewood  replied,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  do  so,  as  he 
knew  that  were  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty  persons  in  the  room.  There 
was  a  person  in  a  brown  great-coat 
sitting  on  a  carpenter's  bench,  who 
•poke  of  the  impropriety  of  going 
with  BO  small  a  number  to  Lord  Har- 
rowby’s.  Thistlewood  replied,  there 
were  quite  enough  of  them.  He  only 
wanted  1 S  to  go  into  the  room ;  and, 
supposing  Lord  H.  to  have  16  ser¬ 
vants,  that  number  would  be  quite 
enough  to  master  them.  The  man  in 
the  brown  coat  said,  **  After  we  have 
done,  there  will  be  a  crowd  about  the 
door,  how  are  vre  to  make  our  escape 
Thistlewood  said,  **  You  know  the 
larger  body  is  already  gone  to  arrange 
matters ;  we,  the  smaller,  are  left  to 
do  the  business."  Davidson  then 
blamed  the  tall  man  in  the  brown 
great-coat  for  throwing  cold  water  on 
the  plan ;  and  added,  that  if  he  was 
afraid,  he  might  as  well  go  away. 
Brunt  said,  Rather  than  give  up  the 
business,  1  will  go  to  the  house  and 
blow  it  up,  though  I  perish  myself  in 
the  ruins,— for  you  know  we  have  got 
that  which  can  easily  do  it.”  The  man 
in  the  gmit-c»at  then  said,  as  they 
were  all  for  it  he  would  not  oppose 
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it.  He  then  proposed  that  all  in  the 
room  should  put  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  Thistlewood.  Upon  which 
Thistlewood  said,  that  all  eneaeed  in 
the  business  were  equal,  and  ^ould 
have  the  same  honour  as  himself ;  and 
proposed  that  14  should  volunteer  to 
go  into  the  room  at  Lord  Harrowby’s. 
Those  that  volunteered  were  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  in  which  the 
fire-place  stood.  They  did  so  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  Whether 
they  were  exactly  14,  I  don’t  know. 
I  heard  nothing  said  of  what  the  rest 
were  to  do.  On  somebody  asking  that 
question,  Thistlewood  replied,  that 
they  all  knew  their  places.  Thistle¬ 
wood  then  went  out  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  On  his  return,  he  said  that  he 
had  received  intelligence  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  arrived  at  Lord  Harrowby’s.  I 
was  myself  taken  in  custody  into  the 
room. 

Thomas  Dwyer  examined  by  Mr 
Gurney. — I  live  in  Cheese-court, 
Oxford  street.  Some  time  in  February 
I  became  acquainted  with  Davidson. 
He  introduced  me  to  Thistlewood. 
We  went  together  to  a  public-house 
at  the  end  of  Molyneux- street,  not  far 
from  Cato-street.  This  might  be  about 
the  9th,  lOlh,  or  11th  of  February. 
Thistlewood  said  nothing  particular 
to  me  at  that  time.  He  observed,  that 
he  had  been  in  four  or  five  revolutions, 
and  that  Ireland  was  in  a  disturbed 
state.  I  am  an  Irishman.  Thistlewood 
said,  that  he  had  a  good  many  of  my 
countrymen  with  him.  He  pressed  me 
to  go  with  him  also.  I  saw  Davidson 
on  the  night  before  the  23d.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to  stand  sentry. 
The  next  morning  I  was  called  upon 
by  a  person,  who  took  me  to  Fox- 
court,  Gray’s- Inn-lane.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  his  name  is  Harrison.  We 
went  into  a  two  pair  back  room  ;  the 
room  door  was  locked.  He  knocked 
at  another  door,  and  a  woman  gave 


him  the  key.  He  opened  the  door, 
and  we  entered.  There  was  a  cup¬ 
board  in  the  room,  out  of  which  was 
taken  a  ball,  wrapped  up  in  yam. 
Harrison  told  me  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  called  it  a 
grenade.  Shortly  afterwards  Thistle¬ 
wood,  Davidson,  and  a  few  more  came 
in.  Davidson  had  a  blunderbuss,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  a  bayonet  in  his  side- 
pocket.  Others  also  came  in,  but  I 
did  not  know  their  names.  QThe  wit¬ 
ness  was  here  told  to  look  into  the 
dock,  and  see  if  he  could  identify  any 
of  the  prisoners  as  being  then  present. 
He  instantly  identified  Brunt.^  On 
Davidson’s  saying  that  he  had  only 
given  12s.  for  his  pistols.  Brunt  said 
he  would  go  out  and  buy  a  pair.  I 
had  some  conversation  with  Thistle¬ 
wood  about  the  hand-grenades.  Thia- 
tlewood  said,  that  some  of  them  were 
to  be  thrown  into  the  horse-barracks, 
and  others  into  Lord  Harrowby’s 
house,  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  blow  it 
up.  Thistlewood  asked  me  how  many 
of  my  countrymen  I  could  muster,  as 
he  should  want  some  of  them  at  half 
past  eight  that  evening.  1  told  him 
that  1  could  muster  about  26  or  27. 
He  told  me  that  they,  meaning  him¬ 
self  and  friends,  were  to  assemble  at 
the  Horse  and  Groom  ;  and  ordered 
me  to  be  at  the  Pontefract  Castle,  at 
the  end  of  Barret’s-court,  a  house 
much  frequented  by  Irishmen.  He 
told  me  that  1  was  to  pick  out  the 
best  of  my  countrymen,  and  go  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  knock  at  the 
porter’s  lodge,  put  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  and  turn  on  to  the  right  hand, 
as  there  were  25  or  26  stand  of  arms 
in  the  other  lodge ;  these  I  was  to 
seize.  At  the  same  time  another  party 
would  secure  two  pieces  of  cannon 
which  were  in  the  Light  Horse  Riding 
School,  Gray’s- Inn -lane.  Another 
party  was  in  the  meantime  to  go  to 
the  Artillery-ground,  Finsbury,  and 
seize  what  was  there.  He  also  men- 
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tioned  that  there  was  to  he  a  Cabinet* 
dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby'a,  and  that 
the  party  there  were  to  be  attacked. 
After  this  I  saw  a  bundle,  containing 
gun>powder,  taken  out  and  laid  upon 
the  floor  ;  a  tin  measure  was  produced, 
and  several  smaller  woollen  bags  were 
filled  with  it.  This  was  done  by  Har* 
rison.  1  afterwards  heard  Thistlewood 
give  directions  generally  to  them  all. 
He  said  that  a  dozen  pike-handles 
were  to  be  taken  to  Mary.la-bonne, 
some  others  to  Finsbury,  and  some 
elsewhere.  I  was  asked,  but  refused, 
to  take  some  of  them.  I  saw  a  bag  ; 
and  the  powder  which  had  been  mea¬ 
sured  out,  and  also  the  grenades, 
were  put  into  it.  I  heard  directions 
given  to  a  man  by  Harrison,  to  take 
something  to  the  Horse  and  Grootn, 
at  the  end  of  Cato-street.  In  the 
mean  time,  another  person  went  out  to 
get  the  pike  .handles.  I  got  back  to 
my  own  place  at  12  o’clock.  I  told 
Major  James  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  ;  in  consequence  of  what  he  said, 

1  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
one,  or  half  past  one  o’clock  that  day. 

George  Ruthven,  the  police  officer, 
was  then  examined  by  Mr  Bolland. 
—I  went,  on  the  23d  of  February,  to 
Cato-street.  Three  others  were  to  meet 
me  there.  When  we  were  all  assembled, 
we  were  about  12  of  us.  1  went  into  the 
stable,  and  saw  a  man  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  and  a  blunderbuss  on  his 
shoulder.  I  saw  one  man  below,  and 
1  have  some  faint  recollection  that  I 
saw  another.  The  whole  of  my  party 
followed  me  into  the  stable.  On  see¬ 
ing  the  man  with  the  blunderbuss  on 
his  shoulder,  I  told  some  of  the  party 
to  secure  him.  I  went  up  a  ladder 
which  led  to  a  loft.  When  I  got  there 
I  saw  several  men  ;  heard  the  clatter, 
ing  of  arms,  and  saw  swords  and  pis¬ 
tols.  Three  or  four  of  my  party  went 
up  with  me.  I  am  sure  that  Ellis  and 
Smithers  were  with  me.  From  the  view 
which  I  had  of  the  place,  I  think  there 


were  24  or  25  persons  present.  The 
size  of  that  room  is  15  feet, — five  one 
way,  and  ten  feet  ten  the  other.  There 
are  two  rooms  adjoining  this,  separated 
by  doors.  When  I  ^t  into  the  room, 

I  said,  “  We  are  officers  ;  seize  their 
arms.”  I  saw  in  the  room  Thistle- 
wood,  whom  I  have  known  for  four 
or  five  years.  Thistlewood  was  stand¬ 
ing,  at  the  time  we  entered,  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  table,  near  the 
door  of  the  little  room.  On  my  saying 
“  we  are  officers,”  he  seized  a  swor^ 
which  was  drawn,  and  retreated  to  the 
little  room.  The  sword  was  a  very 
long  one,  and  rather  bright.  He  stood 
in  the  entry  of  the  door,  fencing,  to 
prevent  any  one’s  approach.  Smithers 
approached  him.  Tnistlewood  stabbed 
him,  and  Smithers  fell,  saying,  **  Oh, 
my  God  !  I’m  done,”  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Somebody  from  the  corner 
of  the  room  where  Thistlewood  stood 
said,  **  Put  out  the  lights — kill  the 
b— — rs,  and  throw  them  down  stairs." 
The  lights  were  then  put  out ;  I  join¬ 
ed  in  their  cry  of  “  kill  them,”  and 
rushed  down  stairs.  I  did  not  observe 
any  thing  till  I  got  into  John-street, 
where  1  met  the  soldiers,  whom  I 
brought.  Several  shots  were  fired 
from  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
Thistlewood  was  standing,  I  think, 
down  the  stairs.  On  arriving  a  se¬ 
cond  time  at  the  stable,  I  met  Tidd 
grappling  with  one  of  the  military.  1 
secured  him.  I  was  afterwards  in  the 
public  house,  (Horse  and  Groom)  and 
saw  Bradburn  brought  in.  On  him 
were  found  six  ball-cartridges,  and 
three  balls.  Davidson  and  Wilson  were 
brought  in.  Davidson  sang  a  song.  I 
then  went  back  to  the  loft,  and  found 
there  Shaw,  Strange,  Cooper,  Monu¬ 
ment,  and  Bradburn.  I  saw  arms  in 
the  hands  of  several  persons.  I  found 
two  swords  and  a  bag.  The  bag  con¬ 
tained  ten  hand-grenades.  I  also  found 
balls  and  fuses.  They  were  brought 
to  Bow-street,  and  remained  since  in 
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ouesiion  of  an  officer.  Afterwards 
went  to  the  Horse  and  Groom.  I 
had  teen  Cooper  there,  with  a  stick, 
and  Gilchrist  came  back  for  it,  but 
did  not  get  it.  I  observed  it  cut. 

James  Ellis,  by  the  A  x*roiiNEY-GE'. 
NERAi.. — Went  with  the  other  officers 
to  Cato^street  on  the  2Sd  February  : 
he  went  in  immediately  after  Ruthven. 
He  saw  two  men,  one  having  on  two 
cro8s.belt8  ]  either  in  his  right  or  left 
holding  a  carabine,  in  the  other  a 
sword.  Witness  observed  that  he  was 
a  man  of  colour.  The  other  person 
was  between  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and  the  stall  next  to  it,  for  there  were 
three.  He  followed  Ruthven  up  as 
close  as  he  could.  The  man  of  colour 
said  something,  ending  with  **  men.” 
He  heard  the  men  above  rushing  back 
behind  the  carpenter’s  table,  and  a 
noise  like  fencing  with  swords.  There 
might  be  20  or  25  men.  Ruthven 
said,  "  We  are  officers,  seize  their 
arms,  or  surrender  your  arms."  Wit¬ 
ness  had  not  known  Tlustlewood  be¬ 
fore,  but  he  wss  satisfied  it  was  he 
who  menaced  with  the  sword.  Wit¬ 
ness  bad  before  held  forward  his  staff 
of  office ;  he  now  presented  a  pistol, 
and  desired  him  to  desist,  or  he  would 
fire.  Smithers  then  gained  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  advanced  towards  the 
little  room.  Thistlewood  struck  him 
with  the  sword  near  the  breast.  Smi- 
thers  fell  back,  held  up  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  **  O  God  !”  Witness  fired 
on  Thistlewood,  and  Smithers  stag¬ 
gered  towards  him.  The  candles  were 
put  out,  and  the  witness  was  forced 
down.  He  stood  at  the  door  to  the 
street.  Several  shots  were  fired :  some 
balls  passed  him.  On  going  out,  he 
heard  a  cry.  Saw  a  man  running  to¬ 
wards  Queen-street,  with  belts  on. 
He  secured  him.  It  was  Davidson, 
the  man  of  colour.  He  had  a  cara¬ 
bine  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in 
the  other.  He  afterwards  assisted  in 


securing  four,  to  whom  be  could  not 
speak  positively. 

William  Westcoat  had  part  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  patrole  at  Bow-street,  and 
was  a  constable.  He  was  down  in  the 
stable  the  whole  time,  and  beard  firing 
on  the  loft.  He  saw  Ings  in  the  stable, 
who  wanted  to  rush  out,  while  the 
other  officers  were  up.  Witness  and 
Ings  had  a  contest.  There  was  ter¬ 
rible  confusion  on  the  loft  {  some  came 
tumbling  down,  and  some  singly.  He 
knew  Thistlewood.  There  was  a  light. 
Thistlewood  fired  at  witness.  Three 
holes  were  in  his  hat  by  balls.  Wit¬ 
ness  rushed  towards  Thistlewood,  when 
he  was  struck  down.  Thistlewood  then 
made  a  cut  at  him  with  a  sword,  and 
ran  out.  Witness  was  wounded  in  the 
back  of  his  hand  with  one  of  the  balls, 
as  he  had  held  up  his  hand  to  protect 
his  head. 

Hugh  Nixon,  one  of  the  Bow-street 
officers,  saw  Ruthven,  Ellis,  and  the 
deceased,  go  up  the  ladder.  He  went 
up,  and  saw  Ellis  fire.  There  was  a 
rush  down,  and  he  saw  a  man  fire  a 
pistol ;  he  rather  believed  it  was  This¬ 
tlewood.  Ingswaspursuedandbrought 
back.  Witness  found  a  sword  in  the 
stable,  and  a  bayonet  up  stairs. 

John  Wright,  a  patrole  of  Bow- 
street,  was  one  of  the  officers  who  went 
to  Cato-street.  They  mustered  at  the 
Horse  and  Groom.  He  saw  Cooper 
having  a  broom-stick,  and  another 
coming  to  drink  beer.  Co<^r  left  the 
stick.  Witness  took  a  sword  and  a 
knife  from  a  man  who  was  in  the  sta¬ 
ble,  near  a  stall  That  moment  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  received  a  stab  in 
his  side.  Wilson  and  Bradbum  were 
afterwards  taken.  Witness foundabout 
two  dozen  ball-cartridges  in  Wilson’s 
pocket,  and  a  pair  of  scisaars ;  and 
round  two  haversacks  on  his  sides. 

William  Charles  Brookes,  a  patrole, 
being  directed  by  Mr  Birnie  towards 
persons  passing,  saw  Ings,  and  a  per- 
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aon  in  front  of  him  wHh  a  cuthsa,  and 
apoke  to  them.  Inga  fired»  and  alight- 
ly  wounded  him  on  the  thoulder.  Wit* 
neaa  at^gered  into  the  road.  Inga 
went  on  towarda  the  Edgware-road. 
Witneaa  pursued.  Inga  threw  away 
the  pistol.  Moy  took  nim.  Witness 
asked  him  why  he  had  fired  at  him — a 
man  whom  he  had  never  aeen  i  He 
said,  **  I  wish  I  had  killed  you."  Wit¬ 
ness  stated*  that  two  haversacks,  a 
knife’Case,  and  a  tin  box,  three  parts 
full  of  powder,  were  found  on  Ings. 

Giles  Moy  confirmed  this  evidence, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Robert  Chapman,  one  of  the  Bow- 
street  officers,  went  to  Cato-street ; 
saw  Ings  in  the  stable,  and  heard  him 
say,  **  Look  out,  above."  Witness,  in 
the  watch.house,  took  from  Ings  a 
knife-case,  two  balls,  and  a  pistol-key. 
He  saw  one  running  through  the 
stable  with  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

Captain  Fitzclarence  appeared  on 
the  right  of  the  Bench,  and  said,  he 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  {  he  went  with  a  piquet  to 
John-street  on  the  28d  of  February, 
about  eight  in  the  evening.  On  hear¬ 
ing  reports  of  pistols,  they  went  to 
Cato-street.  He  was  directed  by  a 
police-officer  to  the  stable.  He  met 
two  men  at  tbe  door ;  the  man  on  his 
right  cut  at  him  with  a  sword,  the 
other  man  presented  a  pistol.  He  got 
in,  and  seized  a  man,  who  called  out, 
«  Don't  kill  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all."  He  gave  him  in  charge,  and  then 
secured  another  man  in  one  of  the 
stalls.  On  going  up  stairs,  he  secured 
three,  four,  or  five  persons.  He  fell 
against  the  body  of  poor  Smithers, 
who  was  lying  dead.  He  saw  several 
arms. 

Samuel  Taunton,  a  Bow-street  offi¬ 
cer,  went  to  Brunt’s  lodgings,  search¬ 
ing  the  front  and  back  rooms,  and 
found  two  baskets.  Brunt,  who  was 
in  the  front  room,  and  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  taken  into  custody,  said  he 


knew  nothing  of  the  baskets;  the 
room  did  not  belong  to  him  in  which 
they  were  ;  it  was  the  back  room.  In 
the  same  room  there  was  a  pike-staff 
and  an  iron  pot.  Witness  sent  for  the 
landlady,  Mrs  Rogers.  She  said  her 
niece  had  let  the  back  room  to  a  man 
she  did  not  know.  Brunt  said,  it  was 
a  man  at  the  public-house,  and  he  did 
not  know  his  name.  Witness  then  went 
to  Tidd's,  in  theHole-in-the-wall-pau 
sage,  near  Gray's-Inn-lane.  There  he 
found  a  box  full  of  ball-cartridges,  965 
in  number  ;  he  found  10  grenades,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder.  He 
found,  in  haversacks,  434  balls.  He 
found  also  69  ball-cartridges,  about  1 1 
bags  of  gunpowder,  one  pound  each. 
The  grenades  were  in  a  wrapper.  In 
one  of  the  baskets  at  Brunt's  were  nine 
papers  of  rope-yarn  and  tar;  in  the 
other,  three  of  the  same,  two  flannel 
bags  of  powder,  one  pound  each,  and 
five  empty  bags,  a  paper  of  powder, 
one  leather  bag,  with  three  b<ula  in  it. 
They  were  all  nere. 

Crosa-examined  by  Mr  Adolphus. 
-—This  was  on  the  24th.  Brunt  had 
been  in  custody  before.  Tidd  was 
absent. 

Daniel  Bishop,  a  Bow-street  officer, 
went  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  with 
other  officers,  to  apprehend  Thistle- 
wood,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  to 
Whitecross-street,  Moorfields.  The 
house  was  k^t  by  Harris.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  key  from  Mrs  Harris,  which 
opened  a  ground-floor.  There  he  saw 
Thistlewood,  who  thrust  his  head  from 
under  the  clothes  in  bed ;  the  shutters 
were  shut.  Witness  told  his  name  and 
business,  and  having  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  staff  in  tbe  other,  threw 
himself  on  the  bed.  Thistlewood  said 
he  would  make  no  resistance.  He  had 
his  breeches  on,  in  the  pockets  of 
which  they  found  two  balls,  two  car¬ 
tridges,  some  flints.  They  also  found 
a  small  silk  sash. 

Lavender  produced  and  identified 
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the  belt  found  in  Thistlewood's  coat- 
pocket. 

Ruthren  produced  the  pike-staff, 
grenades,  &c. 

All  the  soldiers  and  officers  who 
had  any  of  the  articles  seized  were 
now  arranged  behind  the  witness-box, 
and  handed  to  Ruthven  their  several 
charges,  and  Ruthven  laid  them  on  the 
table.  A  pike  was  screwed  on  a  staff, 
and  handed  to  the  Jury.  The  whole 
of  the  frightful  apparatus  was  now  ex¬ 
posed  to  view.  Guns,  blunderbusses, 
carbines,  swords,  pistols,  pikes,  sticks, 
cartridges,  bullets ;  even  the  pot  in 
which  the  tar  was  boiled— all  were 
produced  and  identified. 

Morrison  identified  the  sword  he 
sharpened  for  Ings. 

Seneant  Edward  Hanson,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  had  examined  one  of 
the  grenades.  It  was  thus  composed  : 
— the  tin  in  the  heart  contained  three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  gunpowder  ;  the 
priming  in  the  tube  was  saltpetre  ; 
there  was  pitch  over  the  tin,  and  then 
rope-yam,  in  which  were  pieces  of 
iron  ;  next  the  tin  was  oakum,  which 
was  all  tarred.  In  about  half  a  minute 
it  would  have  exploded.  The  explo¬ 
sion  would  do  much  mischief.  Wit¬ 
ness  proceeded  to  open  one.  Five  large 
cart-nails  were  found  in  it,  and  two 
old  stockings.  The  tube 'extended 
from  the  tin  box  to  the  surface,  and 
was  about  three  inches  long.  The  tin 
was  full  of  gunpowder. 

He  next  examined  a  fire-ball :  it 
consisted  of  oakum,  tar,  rosin,  and 
stone-brimstone  pounded.  Lighted 
and  thrown  into  a  house,  if  it  touched 
wood,  it  was  sure  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Attormet-General — This  is  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

The  evidence  for  the  panel  consist¬ 
ed  almost  solely  of  attempts  to  invali¬ 
date  the  evidence  of  Adams  by  that  of 
one  Hucklestone,  who  represented  him 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  extorting 
money  by  false  accusations. 


Mr  CuRwooD  and  Mr  Adolphus 
addressed  the  Jury  at  great  length  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The  ground 
taken  was,  that  the  enterpnze  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  however  cri¬ 
minal,  could  not  be  justly  character¬ 
ized  as  treason. 

The  Solicitor-General  replied. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  proceed¬ 
ed  to  sum  up.  This,  he  said,  was  an 
indictment  against  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  the  prisoner  then  at  the  bar, 
and  several  other  persons,  who,  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  had  appeared  at 
the  bar,  in  order  to  be  identified,  for 
the  crime  of  High  Treason.  That 
offence  had  truly  been  stated  as  the 
highest  crime  known  to  the  law.  It 
was  so,  because  it  did  not  merely  pro¬ 
duce  individual  and  private  evil,  as 
most  other  crimes  did,  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  it  created  great  and  extensive 
public  mischief.  A  charge  so  grave 
and  serious  required,  therefore,  at  the 
hands  of  an  English  Jury,  (and  would, 
he  was  sure,  from  what  he  had  seen, 
receive)  the  most  mature  and  patient 
consideration.  The  charge,  as  it  stood 
in  the  indictment,  consisted  of  several 
counts.  Ist,  Conspiring  and  imagi¬ 
ning  to  depose  the  King ;  3d,  Con¬ 
spiring  and  imagining  to  put  the  King 
to  death ;  3d,  Conspiring  and  imagi¬ 
ning  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
councils ;  and,  4th,  Actually  levying 
war  against  the  King.  Two  of  these 
offences,  conspiring  the  deposition  of 
the  monarch,  and  levying  war  against 
him,  were  declared  to  be  treason,  by  a 
statute  passed  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  In  the 
construction  of  that  statute,  it  had 
been  held,  not  only  in  many  cases  de¬ 
cided  in  this  county,  but  also  in  the 
opinion  delivered  to  us  by  various 
learned  writers  on  this  law,  that  all 
conspiracies  and  attempts  to  depose 
his  Majesty,  and  all  conspiracies  to  le¬ 
vy  war  against  him,  were  treasonable. 
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tnd  must  be  considered  u  overt  nets, 
proving  an  intention  to  take  awa^  his 
ufe )  because,  as  historical  experience 
shewed,  the  death  of  a  soverei^  ge¬ 
nerally  followed  the  loss  of  his  kingly 
authority.  But,  in  order  to  remove 
any  mistake  that  persons  might  fall 
into  on  this  subject,  a  statute  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majes¬ 
ty,  similar  in  substance,  and  nearly  so 
in  language,  to  statutes  that  had  been 
enacted  in  former  years,  but  which 
had  expired.  By  that  statute,  the' 
conspiring  or  compassing  to  depose 
the  King,  or  to  levy  war  against  him, 
were  declared  to  be  substantive  trea¬ 
sons.  Some  of  the  persons  called  be¬ 
fore  them  on  this  occasion  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  truly  represented,  to  have 
been  accomplices  in  this  traitorous  de¬ 
sign.  This  character  did  not,  however, 
apply  to  all  the  witnesses  who  had 
been  brought  forward.  Much  obser¬ 
vation  had  been  made  on  the  degree  of 
credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  per¬ 
sons  who  admitted  that  they  had  join¬ 
ed  in  the  design.  On  this  point  he 
should  only  say,  that  according  to  the 
law  of  this  country,  and,  he  believed, 
of  every  other,  accomplices  were  con¬ 
sidered  competent  witnesses ;  but  the 
credit  that  should  be  given  to  them 
was  matter  of  consideration.  The 
evidence  of  an  accomplice  was  to  be 
weighed,  with  reference  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  story  he  told,  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  so  far  as  it  was  capable 
of  confirmation,  and  the  absence  of 
that  contradiction  which  might  be  ad¬ 
duced,  if  the  story  were  false.  There 
was,  however,  no  rule  of  law  which 
said,  that  the  testimony  of  an  accom¬ 
plice  ought  to  be  credited;  neither 
was  there  any  rule  of  law  which  de¬ 
clared  that  it  must  be  rejected.  To 
declare  the  latter  would  be  to  open 
the  door,  and  give  the  greatest  lati¬ 
tude  and  impunity  to  crime.  For,  as 
had  been  said  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  if  such  a  doctrine 


were  acted  on,  bad  men  would  feel 
that  they  might  proceed  in  their  base 
desiras  with  perfect  security,  and  they 
would  trust  each  other  without  re¬ 
serve  ;  whereas  bad  men  now  distrust¬ 
ed  each  other ;  they  were  afraid  of  de¬ 
tection  ;  and  that  distrust  prevented 
the  commission  of  many  offences  which 
could  not  be  perpetrated  without  the 
assistance  of  several  persons.  Having 
made  these  general  observations,  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  evidence, 
he  would  now,  some  hours  having 
elapsed  since  the  witnesses  were  heard, 
read  to  the  Jury  such  parts  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  as  were  necessary  for  their 
consideration  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
QHere  his  lordship  proceeded  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  the  evidence,  briefly  comment¬ 
ing  on  it  as  he  went  on.j  The  first 
witness  was  R.  Adams,  who  undoubt¬ 
edly  stood  in  the  situation  of  an  ac¬ 
complice.  But,  if  the  story  he  told 
were  false,  there  were  several  persons 
mentioned  by  him,  and  they  could 
have  been  brought  forward  to  dis¬ 
prove  his  statement,  and  to  discharge 
themselves  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
them,  if  they  were  innocent,  but  whom 
the  Crown  could  not  compel  to  appear. 
This  witness  said,  that  the  omcers, 
when  they  entered  the  room  in  Cato 
Street,  cried  out,  “  Here’s  a  pretty 
nest  of  you — we  have  a  warrant  to 
take  you  all  and  the  officers  swore 
they  only  called  out,  **  We  are  offi¬ 
cers — surrender.”  This  difference  was 
not  material.  The  two  expressions 
were  nearly  the  same  in  import ;  and, 
in  the  scene  of  confusion  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  occurred  on  the  entrance 
of  the  officers,  it  was  very  possible 
that  a  mistake  might  arise  as  to  the 
exact  expression  used.  That  part  of 
the  evidence  in  which  Adams  descri¬ 
bed  his  irresolution,  gave,  his  Lord¬ 
ship  observed,  the  exact  picture  of  a 
man  of  weak  mind,  not  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  go  on  or  recede-ba- 
lanciog  whether  he  should  remain  true 
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to  hit  Mtociatn,  or  make  a  diacorery 
—and  who,  when  taken  into  cuitody, 
did  come  to  the  resolution  to  disclose 
all  knew.  If  his  testimony  were  true 
in  substance  and  general  effect,  it  pro* 
ved  not  only  a  determination  to  assas* 
•inate  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  but  shew, 
ed  to  them  that  that  was  only  a  Mrt 
of  a  more  extended  and  genend  pnn, 
which  embraced  the  seizure  of  arms, 
the  taking  possession  of  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  the  formmg  of  a  provision, 
al  provernment ;  a  plan  formed  on  some 
▼am  expectation,  that  if  the  blow 
were  ever  struck,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  metropolis 
who  would  readily  join  in  the  scheme, 
and  levy  war  against  his  Majesty, 
Such  an  expectation  was  vain,  then, 
and  he  hoped  would  ever  be  found  so, 
when  such  treasonable  attempts  were 
made.  This  writoess  mention^  a  man 
named  Edwau-d^  Why  he  was  not  ex> 
amined,  his  lordship  could  not  say. 
Perhaps  the  prosecutor  did  not  wish 
to  call  him,  for  very  good  reasons. 
How  far  the  Jury  would  disbelieve 
Adams,  on  that  account,  it  was  for 
them  to  say.  What  he  had  remarked 
on  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  was  considerably  against 
the  prisoner.  As  to  the  character  of 
Adams,  before  this  transaction,  they 
knew  nothing.  No  person  had  said 
any  thing  about  it.  Hyden  was  a  wit. 
nets  of  a  very  different  description } 
for  he,  it  appeared,  disclosed  all  he 
knew  early  enough  to  prevent  the 
mischief  that  was  meditated.  John 
Monument,  another  accomplice,  cor. 
roborated  Adams.  He  stated  that  the 
prisoner  said  to  him,  **  Great  events 
are  at  hand— the  people  every  where 
are  anxious  for  a  cnange.**  This  ob- 
serration  shewed  that  the  assassination 
of  ministers  was  not  the  sole  and  only 
abject  cif  the  parties.  The  evidence 
of  Thomas  Dwyer,  as  far  as  it  went, 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  examined  before  him.  If  his 


statement  were  correct,  the  prltoner 
told  him  the  general  plan  ana  object 
which  he  and  his  associates  haa  in 
view.  These  were  the  four  witnesses 
called  to  explain  the  designs  of  the 
accused  parties.  Two  of  them  were 
accomplices— but,  in  general,  none 
but  accomplices  could  be  acquainted 
with  such  foul  and  illegal  designs. 
The  two  other  witnesses  md  not  stand 
in  the  same  situation.  Communica. 
tions  were  made  to  them,  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  the  conspiracy,  it  appeared, 
with  little  reserve— a  circumstance  of 
which  the  Jury  were  to  judge.  A 
great  many  other  persons  had  been 
called,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  con. 
firming  the  testimony  given  by  these 
witnesses;  for,  if  they  had  spoken  to 
truth,  without  farther  evidence  to  the 
facts,  treason  was  undoubtedly  pro- 
ved.  They  proved  the  intention  to 
levy  war,  to  form  a  provisional  go- 
vemment,  and,  of  course,  to  change 
the  government  as  by  law  establish^. 
Eliza  Walker  proved  that  the  prison, 
er.  Brunt,  had  hired  a  lodging  for 
Ings  in  the  house  where  he  resided  j 
and  Joseph  Hale,  Brunt's  apprentice, 
deposed  to  the  meetings  that  were 
held  from  time  to  time  in  Brunt's 
room.  He  proved  that  meetings  were 
held  there  every  evening,  and  that 
grenades,  fire-balls,  and  p^es,  were  on 
the  premises.  Thomas  Sharp,  a  watch- 
man,  deposed,  that  he  saw  four  suspi- 
cious  persons,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
watching  about  Lord  Hairowby’s 
house.  Morrison,  a  cutler,  proved 
that  Ings  brought  him  two  swords  to 
sharpen,  and  a  sword  found  at  Cato- 
street  appeared  to  be  one  of  them. 
Alderson,  a  pawnbroker,  draosed, 
that  on  the  23d  of  February,  David, 
son  took  a  blunderbuss  out  of  pawn. 
Thomas  Monument,  the  brother  of 
John,  confirmed  his  testimony  in  se¬ 
veral  points.  This  was  the  evidence 
confirmatory  of  the  testimony  of  the 
first  four  witnesses.  Many  of  the  facts 
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»t«te4  by  A4aiM  were  tpoken  to  by 
tbePkt  but  tbo  trcMOuable  purpoM 
could  not  be  proved*  euccpt  by 
accoapliccs.  loformatioaoB  thet  point 
could  acarcelY  be  expected  from  «  pure 
source  t  Hydeo  wea  a  witoeN  of  that 
deacriptioo  t  but  Dwyer,  to  a  ceruiu 
degree,  waa  not.  The  proaecutora 
then  called  persona  to  prove  wfaat  oc¬ 
curred  at  tbe  stable  in  Cato>8treet| 
and  Captain  Fitxclarencc,  and  several 
Bow-street  officers,  gave  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transactions  there.  It  did 
not  appear  to  him  necessary  that  he 
should  go,  in  detsd,  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  witnesses.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  inquire  by  what  particu¬ 
lar  hand  a  gun  or  a  pistol  was  fired  | 
but  it  was  material  to  observe,  that 
when  the  officers  did  come,  many,  at 
least,  of  the  persons  present,  made  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  A  knife, 
said  to  b«oog  to  Ings,  was  fouad  on 
the  premises;  and  two  bags  and  a 
case  knife  were  found  on  his  person. 
The  bags  were  important,  because  it 
was  sworn  that  he  stated  the  purpose 
for  which  he  brought  them.  It  waa 
argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  that  they  were  meant  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  plunder,  and  not  for  tbe 
horrible  purpose  that  had  been  stated  ; 
but  this  did  not  invalidate  tbe  testi¬ 
mony  of  Adams,  because  Inga  might 
not  have  wished  to  declare  that  he 
meant  to  put  plate  in  the  bags ;  and, 
if  so,  he  might  have  said  what  be  waa 
sworn  to  have  uttered,  as  a  reason  for 
carrying  them.  This  closed  tbe  evi¬ 
dence  tor  the  Crown.  Oa  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  Mary  Barker  was  call¬ 
ed,  who,  the  Jury  would  r^oUect, 
waa  not  crosa-exauuned.  This  arose 
from  a  commendable  delicacy,  oa  ac¬ 
count  of  tbe  near  relationship  in  which 
she  stood  to  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
Jury  would  say,  wheth^  her  evidence 
went  at  all  to  shake  the  case.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  from  her  statement,  that 
she  had  seen  at  Tidd's  lodgings  iu- 


strumieuts  rimilar  to  those  produced 
ia  Court.  A  roan  naased  Hucklestone 
was  then  called,  to  prove  that  Dwyer 
was  not  to  be  believed  on  kis  oaUi  | 
and  he  stated,  that  he  thought  he  waa 
not  worthy  of  bsBef,  because  Dwyer 
had  informed  him  that  he  procured 
money  by  accusing  gentlensen  of  on- 
naturm  puropensities.  This,  however, 
was  entirely  contradicted  by  Dw^r  | 
and  it  was  for  tbe  Jury  to  say  wnicb 
of  tbe  two  witnesses  vsere  entitled  to 
their  credit.  Joseph  Doane,  the  Court 
reporter,  stated,  that  he  did  not  fur¬ 
nish  the  New  Tiroes  with  the  para¬ 
graph  relative  to  tbe  Cabinet  dinner ; 
but  it  apTOared  from  the  evidence  of 
Andrew  Mitchell,  that  it  was  prepa¬ 
red  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lave- 
nu.  It  was,  however,  a  aaattcr  of  no 
consequence  how  the  paragraph  found 
its  way  into  tbe  paper,  since  it  waa 
proved  that  a  Cabinet  ffinner  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  gpven  on  the  23d  'of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  This  waa  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  on  each  tide.  No  witness  was 
called  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
Adams,  Hyden,  and  Monument.  And 
if  they  gave  credit  to  any  one  of  those 
persons,  (even  to  Hyden,  who  sup^ 
ported  what  the  others  told  them,  and 
whose  account,  though  more  concise 
than  theirs,  was  tbe  tame  in  effect,) 
they  Quist  find  a  verdict  against  the 
prisoner.  Besides  the  testimony  of 
tbe  witnesses,  they  had  seen  on  the 
table  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms, 
wfaacb  were  proved  to  have  been  found 
in  Cato-street,  and  at  the  lodgings  of 
one  of  the  priaoners.  It  was  almost 
conceded,  that  a  conspiracy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  for  the  purp<^  of  assassi¬ 
nating  his  Majesty’s  Ministera  at  Lord 
Harrowby’a  house.  Indeed  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  it.  If,  then,  it  were 
admitted  that  this  most  wicked  sckeme 
was  entertained,  it  was  for  them  to 
consider  whether  it  could  reasonably 
be  aupposed  that  that  was  all  that  was 
intenaed.  They  were  to  consider,  what 
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was  the  probability  that  those  persoos, 
unconnected  in  any  nspect  with  each 
other,  except  so  far  as  this  plan 
brought  them  together — and  certain¬ 
ly  quite  unconnected  with  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government— did  not  view  that 
assassination  as  part  of  a  scheme,  ha¬ 
ving  for  its  object  a  general  and  tu¬ 
multuous  rising  of  the  people,  to  levy 
war  ag^nst  the  King,  or  whether  they 
conspired  to  effect  that  assassination 
alone  t — whether  they  adopted  this 
plan  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  blood, 
or  to  accomplish  that  ulterior  scheme 
to  which  the  witnesses  had  spoken. 
In  deciding  this  question,  it  was  fit 
that  the  Jury  should  attend  to  the 
great  quantity,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  instruments  produced.  They 
certainly  were  far '  more  in  number 
than  could  have  been  wanted,  or  used 
in  the  abominable  attempt  that  was  to 
be  made  at  Lord  Harrowby’s.  Some 
of  them  could  not  have  been  used  there 
at  alL  The  hand-grenades  might  have 
been  thrown,  but  the  fire-balls  could 
not  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
which  they  meant  to  effect  at  that 
bouse.  When  those  dangerous  articles 
were  found,  some  at  one  place  and 
some  at  another,  it  was  for  the  Jury 
to  take  the  circumstance  into  their 
serious  consideration.  If,  on  a  view  of 
the  whole  case,  they,  as  just  and  con¬ 
scientious  men,  felt  satisfied  that  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  made  out 
in  proof  ^fore  them, — if  their  minds 
were  freed  from  all  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  would,  he  was  convinced, 
discharge  the  painful  duty  that  de¬ 
volved  on  them  with  proper  firmness. 
But  if,  after  a  due  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  after  attending 
to  the  observations  of  the  very  elo¬ 
quent  counsel  who  had  addressed  them 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  first  and 
last,  their  minds  were  not  satisfied 
that  the  case  was  proved,  they  would 
discharge  the  more  pleasant  duty  of 


acquitting  the  prisoner.  The  OMe  was 
now  in  t^r  hands,*  abd  he  doubted 
not  but  their  verdict  would  be  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  principles  of  justice. 

The  Jury  then  retired,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  into  Court,  and  re¬ 
quested  his  Lordship  to  read  to  them 
the  Act  of  the  S6th  of  Geo.  III. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  said,  he 
meant  to  hand  it  to  them  ;  but  he 
would  in  the  first  place  state,  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  it  was  to 
continue  in  force  during  the  life  of 
his  late  Majesty,  and  till  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Act  had  not  expired  when 
the  alleged  conspiracy  was  discovered. 
But  if  It  ever  had  expired,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  consequence,  since, 
by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  the  36th  of  Geo.  III.  was 
made  perpetual.  His  lordship  then 
read  the  Act,  and  particularly  point¬ 
ed  out  the  clause  which  made  it  trea¬ 
son  to  compass,  imagine,  invent,  de¬ 
vise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose 
the  King  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realm ;  or  to  levy  war  against  him 
within  this  realm,  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  change  his  councils.”  His 
Lordship  observed,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  admitted  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  that  if  the  project  stated  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  were  proved. 
It  fell  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ; 
for,  if  a  provisional  government  were 
formed,  the  royal  stpe  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  cease.  To  levy  war  did  not  re¬ 
quire  soldiers  drawn  up  in  military  ar¬ 
ray.  It  was  sufficient  if  a  number  of 
people  met  to  do  some  public  act,  in 
which  they  had  no  private  interest, 
but  which  affected  the  country  at 
large.  Devising  to  force  the  King  to 
change  his  measures,  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  levying  of  war,  under  the 
old  statute  of  Edward  III. 

The  Jury  again  retired,  and,  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned 
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with  a  verdict  of— Guittjft  on  the  third 
and  fourth  counts  qf  the  indictment, 

In  the  following  days  took  place  the 
trials  of  James  Ings,  Thomas  Brunts 
Robert  Tiddt  and  WiUiam  Davidson. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  all  the 
above  evidence  was  again  gone  over, 
with  very  little  variation.  In  the  trial 
of  Ings,  the  following  was  stated  by 
Adams  in  bis  cross-examination  : — 

I  was  born  in  England.  1  was  a 
Christian.  I  once  ceased  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  I  was  a  Deist,  and  ceased  to  be 
a  Christian.  I  was  convinced  I  was 
wrong  even  before  I  was  taken.  1  cea¬ 
sed  to  be  a  Deist  since  1  was  taken. 

1  renounced  Jesus  Christ  in  August 
last.  1  have  believed  in  religion  since 
1  was  taken.  1  never  was  an  Atheist. 

I  never  renounced  the  belief  in  God. 

I  was  induced  to  become  a  Deist  by 
that  cursed  work  of  Paine’s.  1  have 
never  had  any  intention  of  Joining  in 
the  commission  of  murder.  1  never  in¬ 
tended  to  inform  against  the  party.  I 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  creep  out 
of  it.  1  was  afraid  of  the  threats  be¬ 
fore  this.  I  was  not  even  disposed  to 
rob  the  shops.  There  was  no  threat 
at  one  time  ;  there  were  threats  against 
me  before  I  went  to  prison. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  trial,  Ings 
made  the  following  address 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — 1  am  a  man 
of  no  education,  and  I  hoTO  you  will 
excuse  my  humble  ability.  I  left  Port- 
sea  on  the  8th  of  May  1819.  My  rea¬ 
son  was  that  I  could  get  nothing  to  do, 
in  order  to  support  my  family.  (  Here 
the  prisoner  was  strongly  affectra.)  1 
had  no  prospect  for  myself  or  my  fa¬ 
mily.  I  thought  1  could  get  employ¬ 
ment  in  London,  but  I  was  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed.  I  tried  every  thing,  but  I 
could  not  make  any  thing.  1  had  some 
money  when  1  came,  and  1  lost  a  con¬ 
siderable  deal  of  money,  neither  by 
drinking,  nor  gambling,  nor  any  thing 
of  the  sort,  gentlemen.  I  took  a  house 
in  Baker-street,  and  carried  on  business 


as  a  butcher,  from  Midsummer  to  Mi- 
chaelous.  The  summer  was  very  hot, 
and  that  was  against  me.  1  removed 
to  Mount-acre,  and  kept  a  sort  of  cof¬ 
fee-house  and  eating-house.  1  per¬ 
suaded  my  wife  to  return  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  as  she  would  be  better  there 
without  money,  amongst  her  friends, 
than  in  London.  Men  used  to  come 
to  my  house  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  talk  of  politics,  and  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  massacre.  I  paid  no  attention. 

1  one  day  met  with  this  man.  He  said 
1  did  not  stand  drink.  1  said  I  had  no 
money.  1  mentioned  that  I  had  a  bed¬ 
stead  and  various  articles  of  furniture 
to  seU. .  He  proposed  to  get  them 
bought,  but  did  not.  This  was  on  the 
20th  of  January.  1  met  him  again  in 
Fleet-market.  He  talked  of  getting 
my  sofa  bought  by  a  friend  of  his.  He 
said,  **  There  is  something  to  be  done, 
come  and  take  some  cheese  and  beer." 
He  took  me  to  the  White  Hart.  He 
said  his  name  was  Williams,  but  Ed* 
wards  is  his  real  name,  as  I  found  since. 

I  left  the  sword  for  him,  to  be  sharp¬ 
ened.  Is  it  supposed  that  I  would  have 
left  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  my  own 
name,  if  1  did  not  do  it  for  him  i  I 
got  meat  and  drink  whenever  I  went  to 
the  White  Hart.  I  met  him  again  in 
Bishopsgate-street }  he  said  there  was 
something  to  be  done,  and  desired  me 
to  come  to  the  alley  opposite  Mrs  Car- 
lile's.  1  understand,  by  the  list  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  he  lives  at  a  side-door  up 
that  alley.  I  went.  He  gave  roe  bags, 
and  said  there  was  some  gin  to  be  put 
in  them,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I 
carried  them  under  my  coat  so  sly,  for 
fear  that  they  should  be  seen  and'Sus- 
cted.  We  went  up  Oxford-street, 
e  told  me  to  wait  there,  and  I  wait¬ 
ed  an  hour.  He  brought  me  then  to 
a  place,  1  forget  the  name  of  the  street 
— ^ohn-street,  the  place  where  the  arms 
were  taken.  I  never  saw  the  place  be¬ 
fore.  1  saw  Davidson  at  the  door. 
There  was  great  confusion  above.  1 
declare,  before  you  and  God,  I  never 
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WM  OB  the  loft  at  all.  I  was  not  two 
DUDUtct  there.  Officers  entered.  You, 
I  think,  Mr  Ruthren,  entered  first } 
the  third  collared  me,  and  said,  *'  You 
are  mj  prisoner.’’  I  said,  Very  well.” 
He  began  by  beating  me  with  his  staff 
till  my  head  was  swoln.  1  heard  a 
pistol  fired.  1  got  out.  1  was  struck 
by  a  man.  I  was  stopped  by  a  watch* 
man,  and  taken  into  custody.  This 
man  was  at  all  the  meetings.  I  am 
sold  like  a  bullock  in  Smithfield-mar- 
ket.  The  Attomey>General  knows 
the  man.  He  knew  the  plans  and 
every  thing  two  months  before.  I  con* 
aider  myself  murdered,  if  he  is  not 
brought  forward.  I  would  not  be  very 
unwilling  to  die  if  he  were  to  die  on 
the  same  scaffold  with  me.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  every  thing.  He  hat 
contrived  the  plot,  if  there  has  been  a 
plot.  I  don’t  value  my  life,  if  I  can¬ 
not  support  my  wife  and  children. 
QHere  be  raised  his  voice  to  a  vehe¬ 
ment  tone,  and  wept  bitterly.  He  con* 
tinned  to  speak  in  the  same  weeping 
tone  to  the  end  of  his  address.^  I  have 
a  wife  and  four  little  children.  I  was 
driven  to  every  distress.  1  hope,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  before  you  find  a  verdict,  this 
man  will  be  brought  forward,  because 
I  consider  myself  a  murdered  man. 
Edwards  came  to  me,  1  did  not  go  to 
him.  1  was  once  at  a  public-house  in 
Brooks'Court ;  but  I  never  was  at  any 
meeting  at  all.  I  was  at  no  radical 
meeting.  I  was  not  at  any  Smithfield 
meeting.  That  man,  Adams,  who  has 
got  out  of  the  baiter  himself  by  accu¬ 
sing  others  falsely,  would  hang  his 
God.  I  would  sooner  die,  if  1  had  600 
lives,  than  be  the  means  of  hanging 
other  men. 

Brunt,  in  bis  address  to  the  Jury, 
admitted  bis  having  been  in  Cato*8treet, 
but  denied  any  definite  plan  of  assassi¬ 
nation.  He  said,  when  Thistlewood 
urged  the  necessity  of  acting,  or  that 
it  would  be  a  Despard’s  business,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  all  were  unwilling 


to  act,  and  it  never  wai  agreed  to  do 
any  thing.  As  to  my  endeavouring  io 
go  with  14  men,  I  never  would}  I 
never  was  so  deprived  of  reason  as  to 
go  to  certain  destruction  in  that  way. 
Two  circumstances  have  been  mention¬ 
ed  which  contradict  themselves.  Adams 
has  said  that  I  said,  *'  If  but  six  men 
go  with  me.  I'll  blow  the  house  about 
our  ears.”  This  is  false.  Monument 
has  said  that  I  said,  '*  I  would  bury 
myself  in  the  ruins."  Is  this  consistent? 
Is  this  evidence  to  take  away  my  life, 
—to  deprive  my  son  of  his  father,  my 
wife  of  her  husband  i  When  I  was  in 
Cold*bath- fields,  after  I  had  been  three 
days  in  such  a  state  that  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  wash  myself,  Monument  came  to  me 
with  Cooper  and  Strange,  and  said, 
**  What  did  you  say  when  you  were 
before  the  Pnvy  Council  ?”  I  replied, 
*<  1  said  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter."  I  was  induced  by  this  to  ask  Mo* 
nument,  «  What  dio  you  say  ?"  He 
answered,  “  I  could  say  nothing ;  you 
told  me  nothing  ;  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  ?"  This  shews  that  he  had  an  in¬ 
tention  to  betray  me,  like  that  villain 
Edwards.  Sooner  than  betray  any  in¬ 
dividual,  my  lord,  although  I  nave 
been  enticed  into  this  base  plot,  sooner 
than  betray  a  fellow-creature,  I  would 
be  killed  on  this  spot ;  yes,  I  would 
sooner  be  racked  upon  the  wheel. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  prisoners 
convicted  on  these  several  trials  were 
brought  up  to  receive  their  sentence. 

Thistlewood  made  a  speech  of  con¬ 
siderable  length.— He  began  by  say¬ 
ing— that  he  was  asked,  what  he  had 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him  ?  This  was  but 
a  mockery,  for,  if  he  had  the  eloquence 
of  a  Cicero,  he  was  conscious  that  it 
would  avail  him  nothing  against  the 
vengeance  of  Lords  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh.  He  would,  however,  of¬ 
fer  a  few  observations ;  not  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  any  thing  from  the  justice  or 
pity  of  the  Court— their  pity  he  did 
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not  want— jutCkc  was  all  he  reqoi* 
red )  bat  he  wUhed  to  prote«t«  and 
he  now  did  protest  against  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings  on  these  trials,  as 
unjust  and  partial  Their  conduct  bad 
been  guided  bf  ambition,  and  he  could 
not  expect  fairness  from  them.  He 
had  found  the  judges,  who  used  to  be 
rather  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
not  only  now  against  them,  but  their 
most  implacable  enemies  |  and,  in  one 
case,  the  Jury  had  got  a  reprimand  for 
appearing  disposed  towards  the  prison¬ 
ers.  He  had  undergone  the  etiquette 
of  a  trial,  but  he  had  been  denied  jus¬ 
tice.  He  would  much  rather  be  mur¬ 
dered  at  once  than  have  this  form.  He 
had  been  denied  a  request  which  he 
made  to  have  witnesses  called  into 
court,  respecting  some  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  but  this  was  inhumanly 
refused.  He  looked,  therefore,  upon 
himself  as  a  murdered  man.  After  some 
other  observations,  which  were  not 
sufficiently  audible,  he  proceeded 
He  bad,  perhaps,  but  a  few  hours  to 
live— a  short  time,  and  he  would  be  no 
more— but  the  night  winds  which 
should  blow  over  his  cold  remains, 
when  he  should  be  free  from  further 
harm,  would  waft  to  the  pillows  of 
those  who  tried  and  prosecuted  him 
feelings  of  anguish  and  remorse.  He 
cared  not  for  his  life ;  but  his  me¬ 
mory  would  Uve,  and  he  wished  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  that  obloquy  which  he 
knew  his  enemies  would  be  anxious  to 
heap  on  it.  He  would  therefore  give 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life  recently— and 
say  something  of  the  present  case.  He 
again  repeated,  that  his  trial  was  but  a 
mockery ;  and  he  challenged  ai^  of 
bis  judges  to  s^  that  he  was  not  false¬ 
ly  murdered.  The  evidence  which  he 
had  offered,  after  his  counsel  bad  con¬ 
cluded,  was  rejected.  He  could  have 
shewn,  by  that  evidence,  that  one  of 
the  principal  witnesses  against  him  was 
infamous,  and  unworthy  of  credit  on 
his  oath ;  but  this  was  not  allowed,  and 


he  had  been  aacrificed  to  fMns.  Wkh 
respect  to  his  intentions  townrds  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  others,  he  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  hatred  to  him,  notwithstanding 
the  manner  in  which  he  (Lord  Si£ 
mouth)  had  plundered  him.  But  he 
looked  upon  him  and  others  as  having 
caused  the  murder  of  thousands.  He 
alluded  to  the  massacre  at  Manchester, 
where  fellow<«reatures  were  butchered 
without  mercy — where  even  the  inno¬ 
cent  babe  at  the  breast  did  not  save 
the  wretched  mother  from  destruction. 
It  was  the  recollection  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  fired  his  mind.  He 
had  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen 
at  heart,  and  he  wished  to  rescue  his 
country  from  such  oppressors,  and  he 
intended  that  their  blood  should  be  a 
sort  of  requiem  to  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  innocently  murdered.  He 
was  in  this  mood  when  he  first  met 
with  Edwards.  When  he  first  knew 
him,  he  (Edwards)  lived  in  Picket- 
street,  without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  a 
blanket  to  cover  him.  After  tUs,  he 
told  him  (Thistlewood)  that  he  was  a 
relative  to  a  German  baron,  whose  pro¬ 
perty  he  claimed,  and  that  LordCastle- 
reagh  had  assisted  him  in  supporting 
his  claim.  When  he  succeeded,  he 
used  to  dress  out  in  all  the  folly  of  the 
newest  fashion.  This  man,  finding  his 
(Tbistlewood's)  mind  strong  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  country,  advised  him 
to  various  plans  of  destroying  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  others.  He  first  proposed 
to  him  to  blow  ^  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  he  (Thistlewood)  refused, 
being  unwilling  to  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  He  afterwards  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  fete  given  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Ambassador  would  be  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  destroying  the  Ministers ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  this,  as  he 
knew  there  were  ladies  to  be  there. 
The  same  feeling  was  not  evinced  at 
Manchester,  where  women  and  child¬ 
ren  were  massacred  by  troops,  set  oft 
by  the  agents  of  government.  This 
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Edwards,  though  frequently  coai{daia* 
ing  of  poverty,  yet  had  money  to  pur> 
cluM  thoK  arms  and  ammunition  which 
were  seen  on  the  table,  and  which  he 
had  paid  for.  He  had  made  hand-gre¬ 
nades,  and  often  advised  him  to  throw 
them  into  the  carriages  of  the  ministers 
in  the  streets.  Why,  he  now  asked,  was 
not  this  man  produced  ?  Why  was  he 
not  called  upon  to  give  evidence  i  He 
attributed  no  pure  motives  to  the  law- 
officers  for  not  having  called  him  ;  for, 
if  he  bad  been  callra,  he  would  have 
shewn  what  the  nature  of  the  case  was. 
He  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  actuated  himself  and 
others  ;  and  said,  that  the  immorality 
of  assassination  had  been  talked  of. 
That  might  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
Brutus  and  Cassiuswere  extolled  to  the 
skies  for  the  murder  of  one  tyrant ; 
and  why — Here  the  prisoner  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by 

TheLord  Chief  Justice  Abbot,  who 
said, — Prisoner,  as  long  as  your  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  directed  towards  us, 
we  heard  you  without  interruption  { 
but  we  cannot  allow  a  person  even  in 
your  situation  to  attempt  to  justify  as¬ 
sassination. 

Tbistlewood  resumed.  He  said  he 
had  only  a  few  words  more,  and  then 
he  would  conclude.  He  then  resumed 
his  attack  on  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
and  maintained,  that  where  men  set 
themselves  above  the  laws,  insurrection 
was  a  duty.  [|He  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  Court,  and  told  of  the  extreme 
impropriety  and  little  use  to  him  of  this 
mode  of  address.^  He  went  on,  and 
again  complained  of  what  be  called 
the  unfairness  of  his  trial.  His  object 
was  to  free  his  country,  which,  he 
regretted,  was  still  a  land  of  despots. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  his  mangled 
body  would,  he  knew,  soon  be  con¬ 
signed  to  its  native  soil ;  but  he  was 
sorry  that  it  should  be  a  soil  for  slaves, 
cowards,  and  despots.  He  would  con¬ 


sider  himself  as  murdered,  tf  executed 
on  the  verdict  given  against  him.  He 
did  not  seek  pity,  but  he  demanded 
justice.  He  had  not  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  protested  against  judgment  being 
pass^  upon  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  address,  as 
we  noticed  before,  the  prisoner  spoke 
in  a  feeble  accent,  but  before  he  con¬ 
cluded,  his  voice  seemed  strengthened, 
and  be  spoke  with  firmness,  and  some 
degree  of  energy.  On  concluding  his  ad¬ 
dress,  be  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
bar,  and  seemed  more  like  an  indift'erent 
spectator  of,  than  a  prominent  charac¬ 
ter  in,  the  awful  scene  which  ensued. 

Davidson,  Brunt,  and  Ings,  made 
addresses  nearly  similar  to  their  former 
ones,  following  the  example  of  Thistle- 
wood,  in  complaining  ot  the  injustice 
of  their  trial.— -Brunt  said,  he  cared 
not  for  his  life,  he  valued  it  as  little 
as  any  man  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
when  in  liberty’s  cause  ;  but  he  wish¬ 
ed  for  a  fair  trial.  He  wished  to  be 
justly  convicted  if  he  was  guilty,  but 
he  had  not  had  a  fair  trial.  That  sword 
of  justice,  and  those  tablets  (pointing 
to  the  sword  which  is  usually  placed 
over  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chair  on  the 
Bench,  and  to  inscriptions  of  texts  from 
Scripture  against  false  swearing),  these 
were  nothing  but  a  mockery,  if  justice 
were  denied  to  him.  He  had  an  antipathy 
against  the  enemies  of  bis  country,  an 
esteem  for  an  honest  man,  a  feeling  for 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  had  never 
conspired  to  depose  his  Majesty,  or  to 
levy  war  against  him,  as  he  had  been 
charged :  but  if  resisting  the  civil  pow¬ 
er  was  treason,  then  he  confessed  he 
was  guilty.  He  was  no  traitor  to  his 
country — he  was  no  traitor  to  his  King, 
but  a  loyal  and  dutiful  subject,  who 
had  never  suffered  his  Sovereign  to  be 
abused  when  he  was  present ;  but  he 
was  an  enemy  to  a  borough-mongering 
faction,  which  equally  enslaved  both 
the  King  and  the  people.  When  he 
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cou.d  earn  SI.  or  H.  a>week,  he  never 
meddled  with  politics  ;  but  when  those 
earnings  were  reduced  to  10s.  he  be* 
gan  to  inquire  the  cause.  He  thought 
nothing  too  bad  for  men  who  had  cau¬ 
sed  the  dreadful  outrage  at  Manches¬ 
ter.  He  would  die  a  martyr  in  liberty’s 
cause,  for  the  good  of  his  country— 
but  he  was  no  traitor,  and  none  but  a 
traitor  and  a  villain  could  accuse  him 
of  being  one.  Let  them  brand  him 
with  other  crimes  if  they  pleased  ;  let 
them  say  he  hated  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Sidmouth,  if  they  wished, 
and  that  he  would  have  attacked  them ; 
but  let  it  not  be  said  that  he  was  a 
traitor.  In  joining  in  the  conspiracy, 
he  had  no  private  enmity  or  revenge  to 
gratify  against  any  man ;  but  he  thought 
it  for  the  public  good,  and  would  have 
gone  through  with  it.  He  would  have 
risked  his  life,  and  the  Court  would 
not  then  have  had  him  before  it.  If 
it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  kill  Lord 
Castlereagh  or  Lord  Sidmouth,  he 
would  have  done  it,  and  would  have 
resisted  the  police-ofEcers  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  his  power  ;  but  he  would  not 
have  resisted  the  soldiers,  because  they 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  their  Sove¬ 
reign  i  but,  for  the  others,  he  would 
have  opposed  them  while  his  arm  had 
nerve  ;  but  all  that  would  not  amount 
to  high  treason.  In  conclusion,  he  said, 

I  am  going  out  of  the  world  soon, 
and  I  don’t  care  how  soon  ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  leave  it  with  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  high  treason.  1  was  incensed 
at  the  conduct  I  saw  pursued,  and  I 
blame  the  circular  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
as  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  what 
afterwards  happened.  If  a  man  mur¬ 
ders  my  brother  I  would  murder  him  ; 
for  what  does  the  Scripture  say  ? — 
*  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.’  ,I  say  again,  you  may  try  me, 
and  murder  me  if  you  will ;  you  may 
hang  and  draw  me,  and  quarter  me  ; 
but  let  me  have  justice,  that’s  ail.” 

Brunt  then  made  many  charges 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


against  Adams  and  his  assistant  Hale, 
whom  he  represented  as  having  injured 
and  cheated  him  in  various  ways.  He 
concluded,  **  I  wish  to  state  what  may 
be  useful  to  myself  or  to  my  fellow- 
prisoners.  Edwards  went  about  sup¬ 
plying  money,  and  buying  swords,  pis¬ 
tols,  and  other  things.  I  declare,  be¬ 
fore  that  awful  Being,  before  whose 
Tribunal  I  may  soon  appear,  that  this 
is  true.  He  had  the  money  from  the 
overnment ;  for  if  not,  he  could  not 
ave  so  much  money.  If  1  die,  I  shall 
die  not  an  unworthy  descendant  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  and  I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  deaths  than  betray  my 
fellow-men.” 

The  prisoner  delivered  the  last  part 
of  his  speech  with  great  energy,  stri¬ 
king  his  clenched  fist  on  the  board  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Davidson,  who  was  a  negro,  made 
rather  a  long  speech  ;  he  commenced 
by  observing,  that  through  the  whole 
of  his  life  it  had  been  his  endeavour  to 
earn  his  bread  for  himself  and  family 
with  honesty.  He  had  a  young  and 
numerous  family  wholly  dependent  up¬ 
on  him  for  support.  He  moat  solemn¬ 
ly  protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  lay  down  his  life  if  such 
treasonable  designs  should  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  against  him.  He  would 
not  stoop  to  beg  his  life,  for  he  bore  on 
his  memory  the  proud  recollection,  that 
on  fifteen  several  occasions  he  had  ven¬ 
tured  it  for  his  King  and  country.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  was 
in  Cato-street  at  the  time  the  officers 
came,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  no¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked  designs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  apprehended.  He 
had  been  induced  to  go  to  Cato-street 
through  the  instigation  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  James  Goldworthy,  whom  he 
had  known  previously,  and  who  had 
promised  to  give  him  work.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  he  quoted  seve¬ 
ral  passages  from  Scripture,  and  one 
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from  Pope,  in  order  to  shew  that  he 
had  always  had  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  and  that  he  was  not  of  that 
ignorant  and  illiterate  class  of  beings 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be.  He 
earnestly  entreated  the  Court  and  Jury 
not  to  M  influenced  in  their  decision 
by  the  unfortunate  colour  of  his  skin  ; 
he  was  indeed  a  man  of  colour*  but  was 
neither  devoid  of  a  human  understand¬ 
ing  nor  human  feelings.  He  had  for¬ 
merly  followed  the  trade  of  a  cabinet¬ 
maker*  but  had  lately  lived  at  Wal¬ 
worth*  and  had  been  a  teacher  at  a 
Sunday  school.  His  father  was  an 
Englishman,  and  his  grandfather  a 
Scotchman*  and  he  had  therefore  some 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  English¬ 
man.  He  hoped  the  Jury  would  not 
consider  him  so  base  a  wretch  as  to  be 
capable  of  forming  so  detestable  a  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

On  the  9th  day*  after  the  trial  of 
these  five  principal  offenders*  Richard 
Bradbum*  John  Shaw  Strange*  James 
Gilchrist*  Charles  Cooper*  and  John 
Harrison*  were  put  to  the  bar. 

Mr  Walfobd  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  the  five  un¬ 
fortunate  men  at  the  bar.  The  fate  of 
their  fellow-prisoners  had  acted  as  a 
warning  to  them*  and  they  were  now 
most  anxious  to  throw  themselves  up¬ 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  They 
pleaded  for  mercy*  and  hoped  they 
might  not  plead  in  vain.  By  pursuing 
this  course*  it  had  been  considered  that 
the  interests  of  the  prisoners  would  be 
best  consulted. 

Mr  Broderick*  as  counsel  also  for 
the  prisoners,  begged  to  add*  that  he 
fully  concurred  in,  and  approved  of* 
this  application  to  the  Court.  The 
prisoners  were  desirous  of  pleading 
guilty,  considering*  most  properly,  that 
it  was  the  only  reparation  they  could 
make  to  the  outraged  laws  of  their 
country.  They  confessed  that  they  de¬ 
served  the  heaviest  punishment,  but  en¬ 


tertained*  in  the  depth  of  their  contri¬ 
tion*  a  faint  hope,  that,  consistently 
with  justice*  the  arm  of  mercy  might 
be  extended  to  them. 

Mr  Baron  Garrow.— Prisoners  at 
the  bar, — Thetwo  learned  counsel  who 
have  addressed  the  Court  in  your  be¬ 
half  have  paid  the  best  attention  to 
your  cases  ;  and  they  have  stated*  that 
you  desire  now  to  withdraw  your  pleas 
of  Not  Guilty,  and  to  plead  Guilty.  I 
must  be  persuaded  that  you  adopt  this 
course  as  your  own  act*  and  exercising 
your  own  judgment  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
this  step.  There  is  no  engagement 
entered  into  with  you*  but  your  coun¬ 
sel  seek  that  you  may  submit  your¬ 
selves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  If 
you  desire  that  that  plea  should  be  re¬ 
corded*  that  will  be  done  accordingly. 

Mr  SuELTON. — John  Harrison*  are 
you  desirous  of  withdrawing  your  plea 
of  not  guilty  ? 

Prisoner. — I  am. 

Mr  SHELTON.->Are  you  guilty  or 
not  guilty  ? 

Prisoner.— Guilty. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  other  prisoners,  Richard 
Bradburn*  John  Shaw  Strange*  James 
Gilchrist*  and  Charles  Cooper.  They 
all  retracted  their  former  pleas,  and 
pleaded  “  Guilty!’  They  were  then 
all  taken  down  from  the  dock*  and 
placed  in  their  different  cells. 

Mr  Baron  Garrow  thanked  the  Jury 
for  their  perseverance  and  attention  up¬ 
on  this  and  the  former  trials*  and  final¬ 
ly  dismissed  them. 

James  Gilchrist  was  much  affected* 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
speak.  He  said — **  My  Lords*  what 
I  say*  I  shall  say  and  think  as  in  the 
presence  of  my  God.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  business  until  four  o'clock  on 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place.  I 
then  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  food 
the  whole  day.  QHere  the  prison¬ 
er  burst  into  tears.^  1  then  went  to 
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a  place  wliere  a  person  appointed  to 
meet  me  at  six  o’clock,  where  I  taw 
four  or  fire  men,  not  one  of  whom  I 
knew,  except  Cooper ;  of  him  I  bor¬ 
rowed  a  halfpenny,  to  buy  a  bit  of 
bread.  I  appeal  to  God,  who  now 
hears  me,  (casting  up  his  eyes)  and 
knows  that  this  is  true.  1  went  into 
the  room  at  Cato.street,  where  1  found 
a  number  of  men  eating  bread  and 
cheese,  which  they  cut  with  a  sword. 
I  cut  some  for  myself.  Seeing  so  many 
men  and  arms,  I  was  anxious  to  get 
away,  but  Adams  stopped  me,  and 
brandishing  a  sword,  said,  *  If  anv 
man  attempts  to  go  from  here,  I  will 
run  him  through.’  An  officer  then 
came  in,  and  I  surrendered  without  op* 
osition.  This  was  all  I  knew  of  the 
usiness,  and  yet  I  stand  here  convict¬ 
ed  of  high  treason.  1  have  served  my 
King  and  country  faithfully  for  twelve 
years,  and  this  is  my  recompense,  this 
IS  my  recompense,  O  God  !”  [[Here 
the  prisoner  again  burst  into  tears,  and 
could  proceed  no  further.*] 

Sentence  of  death  was  then  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  Judge  upon  all  the 
prisoners.  Thistlewood,  Ings,  Brunt, 
Davidson,  and  Tidd,  suffered  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law.  The  rest  had  their 
punishment  initigated  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  Gilchrist, 
who  received  a  pardon. 


Hunt,  AND  Nine  others,  for  their 

CONCERN  IN  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT 

Manchester.  • 

THEindictmentchargedthe  defend¬ 
ants,  Henry  Hunt,  John  Knight,  Jo¬ 


seph  Johnson,  John  T.  ' Saxton,  Sa¬ 
muel  Bamford,  Joseph  Heely,  James 
Moorhouse,  Robert  Jones,  George 
Swift,  and  Robert  Wilde,  with  ha¬ 
ving,  on  the  1st  of  July  1819,  and  at 
divers  other  times,  conspired  together 
to  call  great  public  meetings  of  the 
people,  and  thereby  to  excite  terror 
in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  peaceable 
subjects;  and  that,  in  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  they  had,  on  the  16th 
of  August  last,  at  Manchester,  illeg^- 
ly,  riotously,  and  tumultuously,  as¬ 
sembled  a  large  body  of  people,  to 
the  number  of  60,000  and  upwards, 
with  flags,  banners,  &c.  There  were 
other  counts,  charging  the  defendants 
with  a  riot. 

Mr  Scarlett  opened  the  case  by 
stating  to  the  Jury  the  grounds  of 
the  charge,  and  the  facts  which  he 
was  prepared  to  prove.  With  respect 
to  public  meetings  in  general,  it  was 
requisite  for  him  to  say  a  few  words 
in  the  outset,  as  to  bis  conception  of 
what  constituted  a  legal  assembly  in 
this  country.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
privilege  of  the  people  of  England, 
stating  the  proposition  in  a  broad  and 
unquuified  manner,  when  they  suffer¬ 
ed  any  grievance,  to  assemble  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,  and  to  pursue  a  peaceful 
mode  of  address.  But  the  meeting  in 
question  was  not  of  that  description ; 
it  was  of  a  nature  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  In  former  times  it  was 
customary  for  counties,  towns,  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  particular  classes  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  united  by  one  common  interest, 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object, 
to  meet  together.  Thus,  for  instance, 
where  a  particular  trade  was  affected 


•  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  evidence  on  this  interesting 
trial,  which  would  have  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  our  volume,  we  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  copious  extracts  from  the  opposite  pleadings  of  Mr  Scarlett  and 
Mr  Hunt,  and  the  excellent  summing  up  of  Mr  Justice  Bayley.  In  the  last  trial, 
the  interest  rested  chiefly  in  the  simple  evidence ;  in  the  present,  the  great  interest 
resides  in  the  arguments  and  discussions  arising  out  of  it.  By  this  consideration  our 
selection  has  been  guided. 
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by  a  particular  law,  the  parties  inte¬ 
rested  met  to  petition  for  its  repeal.  If 
a  particular  class  of  persons  were  op¬ 
pressed  by  any  grievance,  they  also  as¬ 
sembled  toother  to  petition  for  its 
removal.  If  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  or 
the  High-Sheriff  of  a  county,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  freeholders  had  to 
complain  of  something  that  operated 
against  their  interests,  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  enabled  him  to  call  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
either  the  throne  or  the  parliament. 
But  he  never  had  heard  it  stated  by 
any  lawyer,  and  he  trusted  he  should 
never  hear  it  decided,  that  it  was  a 
right,  sanctioned  either  by  the  law  or 
constitution  of  this  land,  for  any  per¬ 
son  who  pleased  to  call  all  the  people 
of  England  together  in  one  place, 
there  to  discuss  political  measures, 
and  to  lay  down  particular  modes  by 
which  they  might  obtain  redress.  He 
would  tell  thcui  why  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  could  not  be  legal.  No  man  could 
deny  that  the  greatest  physical  force  * 
of  every  community  consisted  in  the 
mass  ot  the  people:  and  those  who 
looked  for  the  most  extended  reform 
admitted,  that  all  power  and  all  right 
were  derived  from  the  meetings  of  the 
people  at  large.  Therefore  it  was 
clear  that  the  people,  when  they  met 
to  frame  the  ground-work  of  a  consti¬ 
tution,  went  back  to  the  origin  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  annihilated  that  state  of 
things  which  had  previously  existed. 
Suppose  all  ranks  of  people  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  one  vast  plain,  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  an  existing  system,  it  must, 
in  such  a  case,  be  conceded,  that  all 
the  constitutional  functions,  which 
they  had  previously  bestowed  on  their 
public  functionaries,  must  sink  into 
the  original  mass.  Let  it  be  imagi¬ 
ned  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
met  together  to  discuss  public  affairs, 
and  to  take  into  their  own  considera¬ 
tion  such  measures  as  they  might 
deem  proper  for  the  alteration  of  the 


existing  order  of  things,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  as  all  power  and  right  were  de¬ 
rived  from  the  people,  that  they  would 
in  that  case  resume  their  original  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  government  must  be  for 
the  time  dissolved.  Hence  it  follow¬ 
ed,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  of  the  people,  without 
any  legal  foundation,  whether  they 
assembled  from  their  own  private  will, 
or  under  the  direction  of  some  dema¬ 
gogue,  who  for  a  time  possessed  some 
influence  over  their  minds,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  by 
such  means  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  might  think  proper,  an  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
could  not  be  a  lawful  assembly,  as  the 
constitution  at  present  existed. 

Mr  Scarlett  now,  after  a  short 
mention  of  the  different  individuals 
accused,  proceeded  to  detail  the  facts 
which  he  was  ready  to  bring  forward 
in  evidence. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Mr  Hunt 
arrived  at  a  place  called  Bullock- 
smithy,  about  nine  miles  from  Man¬ 
chester,  and  three  miles  from  Stock- 
ort.  He  was  here  joined  by  Moor- 
ouse,  who  took  him  to  Stockport, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  they 
were  joined  by  Johnson*.  The  party 
made  a  progress  towards  Manchester, 
accompanied  by  Sir  C.  Wolseley  and 
others.  The  notice  of  a  meeting  at 
Manchester  had,  it  seemed,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  meeting  was  prohibited  by  them. 
By  their  orders  placards  were  stuck 
up  in  the  town,  stating  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  called  upon  to  do  a  thing 
highly  illegal.  Mr  Hunt,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  was  extremely  angry  at  this  pro¬ 
hibition,  or  rather  at  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  to  have  met  together, 
in  yielding  to  it;  and  they  would 
find,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
he  was  haranguing  the  people,  and 
speaking  of  the  magistrates  who  J>ro- 
hibited  the  meeting,  by  the  appella- 
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tion  of  Number  9>  in  allusion  to  nine 
tailors.  Bemused  terms  of  extreme  re« 
proach  and  contumely  in  mentioning 
these  gentlemen-.-declared  that  he  con> 
ceived  the  object  of  the  people  to  be 
legal — stated  his  opinion  that  they 
were  acting  in  a  weak  manner  to  yield 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  magistrates, 
and  invited  them  to  meet  him  on  the 
16th  of  August.  The  obscure  situa* 
tion  of  most  of  the  people  residing  at 
Manchester — their  habits  of  labour, 
and  the  modet^teness  of  their  circum* 
stances — had  induced  them  to  pay 
some  respect  to  the  magistracy,  who 
constituted  the  sole  authority  there,  as 
there  was  no  corporation,  or  any  body 
of  that  description.  Their  conduct, 
when  the  prohibition  was  issued,  af> 
forded  a  sort  of  security  that  they 
were  rather  disposed  to  take  the  ad. 
vice  and  obey  the  authority  of  the  lo. 
cal  magistrates;  but  when  Mr  Hunt 
came  down  to  Manchester,  (he  having 
been  occupied  in  assembling  mobs  at 
other  places,)  and  said  that  the  people 
behaved  pusillanimously,  and  that  the 
time  was  come  for  acting,  he  induced 
those  persons,  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities,  to  determine  on  a 
meeting.  He  gave  notice  that  a  meet- 
ing  would  be  held  on  the  16th  of  Au¬ 
gust — not  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  but 
of  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Having  given  this  notice, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  9th  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  16th  of  August,  he 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  John- 
son,  near  the  town  of  Manchester, 
which  he  understood  to  be  called 
Smedley-cottage.  Whilst  be  was  there, 
he  would  shew  the  Jury  that  Mr  Hunt 
received  a  visit  from  Knight,  another 
of  the  defendants.  As  Mr  Hunt  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  popularity  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  which  it  was  not 
difficult  for  a  man  to  do  who  headed 
a  mob,  and  spoke  the  language  of  se- 
ditioD,  he  proceeded  to  matute  the 


plan  of  the  meeting.  The  magistrates 
now  received  information  on  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  act.  They  were 
informed  that  movements  had  taken 
place  among  the  people  composing 
the  immense  population  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Manchester,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  five,  six,  and  even 
ten  miles  off,  which  were  of  a  nature 
quite  unprecedented.  The  magistrates 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace: 
they  felt  that  the  calling  of  a  meeting 
by  a  person  who  had  no  connexion 
with>the  town,  who  had  no  property 
in  or  about  it,  was  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  mischief.  They  determined  to 
ward  off  the  evil ;  and  the  prudence  of 
their  determination  appeared  evident, 
when  they  were  informed  that  on  the 
15th  of  August,  in  the  night  time,  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Whitemoss,  and  had  been  ob¬ 
served  going  through  the  evolutions 
of  military  discipline,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  no  one  who  had  seen  sol¬ 
diers  performing  their  exercise  could 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  persona 
thus  employed  had  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject  in  training  at  such  an  hour.  The 
two  persons  who  gave  the  information 
drew  near  to  these  individuals— «o 
near  that  they  were  discovered  and 
pursued ;  they  were  followed  by  bo¬ 
dies  of  men  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and,  when  overtaken,  were  beat¬ 
en  most  unmercifully.  Oae  of  them 
of  the  name  of  Murray  was  discover, 
ed  to  be  a  special  constable  :  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to 
fall  on  his  knees,  and  abjure  his  alle¬ 
giance.  This  circumstance  would  g^ve 
the  Jury  some  idea  of  what  the  object 
of  these  people  was. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  August 
circumstances  took  place  which  threw 
some  light  upon  those  motions  which 
were  observed  in  various  parts  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  its  vicinity.  The  magis¬ 
trates  of  Lancashire  having  received 
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an  intimation  that  a  gentleman  from 
London  had  been  preaching  his  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  populace  on  account 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  of 
the  9th,  and  that  he  had  declared  his 
intention  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
16th,  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  those 
precautions  which  were  necessary  when 
vast  assemblies  of  the  people  were  as¬ 
sembled  together  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  It  was  now  his  duty  to 
open  a  scene,  which,  he  would  venture 
to  saj,  in  the  whole  history  of  public 
meetings  in  this  country,  had  no  equal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August,  it  appeared  that  bodies  were 
seen  advancing  towards  Manchester 
from  various  places,  some  of  them  at 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  that  town.  They  were  provided 
with  banners,  the  inscriptions  on  which 
he  would  by-and-by  describe  to  them, 
and  they  marched  upon  Manchester 
with  all  the  regularity  of  an  army. 
From  Rochdale,  from  Lees,  from 
Middleton,  from  Oldham,  from  Stock- 
port,  and  from  many  other  places, 
which  would  be  named  in  evidence, 
parties  might  be  seen  marching  to¬ 
wards  Manchester.  Indeed  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  persons  might 
oe  observed  arriving  there,  manifest¬ 
ing  all  the  discipline  of  soldiers,  and 
differing  from  them  only  in  this,  that 
they  had  not  uniforms  and  arms.  At 
Middleton,  Mr  Bamford  was  seen  pla¬ 
cing  in  marching  order  a  body  of 
2000  men ;  they  were  without  uni¬ 
forms,  but  he  displayed  talent  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  them  through  their  evo¬ 
lutions.  He  addressed  them,  and  gave 
to  each  of  them  pieces  of  laurel  leaf 
that  they  might  distinguish  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Two  thousand  more  were  seen 
marching  from  Rochdale.  It  would 
also  be  found  that  Mr  Healey,  ano¬ 
ther  defendant,  advanced  from  Old¬ 
ham  with  a  body  of  men.  He  would 
not  say  that  this  defendant  command¬ 
ed  that  body,  but  he  would  prove  ex¬ 


pressions  of  a  very  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture  uttered  by  him,  when  he  was,  as 
it  were,  singing  in  triumph,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Rories  of  that  day.  The 
town  of  Manchester  was,  in  fact,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  immense  force,  who 
appeared  as  if  they  were  going  to  in¬ 
vade  it.  Every  road  which  approach¬ 
ed  the  town  was  covered  with  parties 
marching  in  a  military  manner. 

This  was  goingon,  he  believed,  up  to  1 1 
o’clock  in  the  day ;  and  amongst  those 
who  were  advancing  to  the  town,  some 
of  the  individuals  who  had  been  train¬ 
ing  at  Whitemoss  were  recognized. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  pass 
the  house  of  Murray  the  constable, 
who  had  been  extremely  ill,  and  un¬ 
able  to  remove  from  his  bed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  bruises  he  had  recei¬ 
ved.  The  party  stopped  opposite  his 
house  and  huzzaed,  and  gave  evident 
tokens  that  they  recollected  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  former  day.  They 
hailed  him  either  to  confirm  him  in 
the  abjuration  of  the  preceding  day, 
or  to  intimate  to  him,  that  if  he  gave 
information  he  might  expect  their  ven- 
eance.  At  1 1  o’clock  Mr  Hunt  and 
is  party  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
town  from  the  residence  of  Johnson. 
He  came  in  an  open  barouche,  and  he, 
Johnson,  and  Moorhouse,  were  seen 
to  approach  the  place  where  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  assembled.  Mr  Hunt  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  triumphant  band ;  the 
Middleton  and  Rochdale  force  had 
united — they  became  his  guards — and 
thus  surrounded,  he  advanced  into  the 
town  of  Manchester.  The  first  place, 
he  was  told,  which  they  approached, 
was  the  house  of  Murray  the  consta¬ 
ble.  When  they  came  opposite  to  it, 
Mr  Hunt  took  the  command  of  the 
body ;  he  stood  up  in  the  barouche, 
and  commanded  them  to  halt.  The 
same  expression  of  feeling  was  then 
shewn  as  had  previously  been  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  party  which  had  gone 
before  him,  and  much  hooting  and 
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hissing  took  place.  Mr  Hunt  then 
made  his  way  to  Deansgate ;  and,  on 
passing  the  Star  Inn,  where  the  magi¬ 
strates  were  assembled  on  one  of  the 
most  arduous  duties  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  employed  in,  he  ordered  his 
corps  to  stop  again,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  assailed  with  groaning, 
hooting,  and  hissing — a  pretty  good 
exemplification  of  the  manner  in  ^ich 
they  would  have  been  treated  had  he 
been  in  authority.  He  next  passed  the 
place  where  the  head*  quarters  of  the 
constables  were  held,  whom  they  also 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Mr  Hunt 
ultimately  proceeded  in  triumph  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  visited  by  the  other  defendants. 

While  the  forces  which  he  had 
described  were  assembling,  Saxton, 
Swift,  Knight,  and  all  the  remaining 
defendants,  were  employed  in  prepa¬ 
ring  hustings  for  Mr  Hunt.  The  ma¬ 
gistrates  determined  that  a  line  of  con¬ 
stables  should  be  formed  from  the 
house  in  which  they  assembled  to  the 
cart  on  which  the  hustings  were  form¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  would  be  proved,  that  when 
those  parties  found  that  the  constables 
approached  so  near  to  them,  they 
caused  the  hustings  to  be  removed  fif¬ 
teen  yards  farther  back  ;  and  the  mob 
(he  did  not  mean  offence  by  using  the 
word)  formed  in  great  strength  around 
the  waggon,  in  order  to  protect  it. 
Speeches  were  made  by  two  or  three 
of  those  whom  he  had  mentioned,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Jones,  who  said  it  was  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  (so  that 
there  was,  it  seemed,  a  committee,) 
that  they  shbuld  take  close  order  till 
Mr  Hunt  came.  They  were  then  to 
open  and  let  him  pass,  after  which 
they  were  to  close  immediately  ;  and 
they  were  to  take  particular  care  not 
to  let  any  but  friends  enter,  as  their 
enemies  were  abroad.  The  Jury  would 
also  find,  that  most  of  the  parties 
whom  they  approached  were  provided 
with  large  sticks,  which  they  shoul¬ 


dered  and  brandished  as  they  marched 
along.  They  were  all  provided  with 
ensigns  and  banners,  and  advanced 
either  six  or  four  a-breast,  with  a  firm 
military  step,  and  presenting  every 
appearance  of  troops  upon  their  march. 
When  they  arrived  at  St  Peter's  area, 
the  word  of  command  was  given,  and 
they  wheeled  off  with  perfect  regular¬ 
ity,  and  took  the  ground  which  their 
commander  directed  them  to  occupy. 
One  of  them,  Healey,  was  particular¬ 
ly  active  on  this  occasion  ;  and  indeed 
everything  connected  with  the  entrance 
of  those  large  bodies  of  men  bore  the 
appearance  of  an  established  and  culti¬ 
vated  habit  of  military  discipline. 

Next  came  Mr  Hunt  with  the  lar¬ 
gest  band,  consisting  of  more  than 
4000  men.  He  ascended  the  hustings, 
and  his  partisans  took  their  places 
around,  displaying  their  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners.  On  some  ofthese  flags  they  would 
find  described  the  words,  Equal  re¬ 
presentation  or  death.”  What  could  be 
the  object  of  such  a  sentiment  as  this? 
“  Equal  representation  or  death”  was 
by  no  means  a  vague  expression  ;  and 
he  thought  the  mob,  with  all  respect 
for  those  who  had  a  better  opinion  of 
their  understanding,  had  better  attend 
to  their  different  avocations,  instead  of 
discussing  political  opinions,  for  which 
their  education  did  not  always  qualify 
them.  Were  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
be  told,  by  those  who  urged  them  on, 
that  equal  representation  was  to  bs 
purchased  even  at  the  ex  pence  of  their 
head  ?  Were  doctrines  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  which  no  man  durst  utter  with 
his  lips,  though  he  might  display  them 
on  his  banner  ?  Were  they  to  be  taught 
to  consider  equal  representation  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  their  existence,  and 
that  they  should  rather  perish  than 
not  procure  it  ?  Another  banner  bore 
the  inscription  of  “  No  Com  Laws.” 
He  came  not  to  that  court  to  discuss 
whether  the  law  on  the  subject  of  coi  n 
were  good  or  otherwise  \  but  would 
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it  not  be  a  most  dangerous  thingtosay 
to  a  mob  of 60,000 persons,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  measure, 
particularly  when  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  irritated  and  inflamed— 
would  it  not,  he  asked,  be  an  appeal 
of  the  most  inflammatory  nature  to 
say  to  them,  “  We  will  have  no  Corn 
Laws  ;  we  will  force  the  Legislature 
to  do  as  we  please  ?’*  Next  came  the 
inscription  of  **  Annual  Parliaments:** 
there  were  men  in  this  kingdom,  and 
no  doubt  respectable  and  honourable 
men,  who  thought  annual  parliaments 
would  be  very  useful ;  but  would  any 
of  those  individuals  say,  that  such  a 
proposition  was  to  be  carried  by  vio¬ 
lence,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  ?  Let  the  people  meet  to  pe¬ 
tition  for  reform — let  them  submit  to 
parliament  what  they  thought  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  public  good,  and  no  man 
could  complain.  But  was  it  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  public  meeting  to  dictate  to 
parliament,  and  to  declare  that  they 
would  effect  a  certain  o^ect,  or  they 
would  have  nothing?  The  next  in¬ 
scription  was,  “  Universal  Suffrage, 
and  Election  by  Ballot  ;’*  these  two 
points,  with  annual  parliaments,  were 
the  three  pretexts  advanced  for  calling 
this  assembly.  Seeing  that  Mr  Hunt, 
(whom  he  had  heard  defend  himself 
on  other  occasions,  who  had  more  ta¬ 
lent  than  the  mere  itinerant  orators 
who  travelled  about  from  place  to 
place,)  was  at  the  head  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  he  felt  considerable  surprise  that 
he  did  not  perceive  that  those  three 
terms  taken  together,  meant  nothing 
but  the  subversion  of  the  constitution ; 
but  as  long  as  these  questions  were  sub 
judice^  what  right  had  any  man  to  say, 
“  We  will,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
have  these  three  things  ?”  To  do  so 
was  illegal ;  and  it  was  most  unfit  that, 
on  the  subject  of  public  grievances, 
the  mob  should  be  suffered  to  dictate 
to  the  legislature.  Let  them  meet 
and  petition  ;  let  the  weavers,  and 


shoemakers,  and  other  artisans  in  this 
kingdom,  who  were  destined  to  get 
their  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  inform  the  legislature  of  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  public  affairs,  if  they  had  more  wis¬ 
dom  than  those  by  whom  they  were 
now  conducted.  The  law  enabled  them 
to  do  this ;  but  let  not  demagogues 
state  to  them  that  those  three  points 
were  the  only  things  which  could  be 
got  to  serve  them  ;  they  ought  not  to 
do  so,  for  this  reason— because,  when 
the  mob  got  hold  of  a  grievance,  they 
were  apt  to  consider  it  as  the  great 
source  of  all  their  evils,  and  they  were 
at  length  led  to  believe  that  the  remo¬ 
val  of  that  alone  would  operate  as  an 
effectual  panacea  to  cure  the  whole  of 
their  complaints. 

The  ridiculous  folly  of  a  mob  had 
been  exemplified  most  humorously  by 
that  eminent  painter,  Mr  Hogarth.  It 
was  found  necessary,  many  years  ago, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  confusion  in  the 
reckoning  of  time,  to  knock  eleven 
days  out  of  the  calendar,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  ignorant  persons  that  the 
legislature  had  actually  deprived  them 
of  eleven  days  of  their  existence.  This 
ridiculous  idea  was  finely  exposed  in 
Mr  Hogarth's  picture,  where  the  mob 
were  painted  throwing  up  their  hats, 
and  crying  out,  Give  us  back  our 
eleven  days.”  Thus  it  was  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  that  many  individuals,  who 
could  not  distinguish  words  fromthings, 
were  making  an  outcry  for  that  of  which 
they  could  not  well  explain  the  nature. 
Another  inscription  was,  “  Let  us  die 
like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves.” 
Who,  he  should  be  glad  to  know,  had 
been  selling  the  people  of  Oldham,  of 
Rochdale,  of  Middleton,  and  of  the 
other  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
went  to  Manchester  that  day  ?  He 
never  heard  of  any  such  sale ;  but  some 
person,  who  did  not  choose  to  speak 
these  words,  thought  fit  to  place  it  on 
his  banner.  The  pole  to  which  one  of 
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the  banners  was  affixed,  was  surmount¬ 
ed  hr  a  pike-head,  painted  red,  as  if 
to  shew  the  sanguinary  feelings  of 
those  who  bore  it.  Another  flag  had 
painted  on  it  a  dagger.  God  mrbid 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  they 
should  see  any  man  who  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  declare  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  the  dagger  was  the  in¬ 
strument  by  which  lost  rights  were  to 
be  recovered.  But  he  was  afraid  that 
though  no  man  had  the  courage  or 
audacity  to  preach  such  a  doctrine  to 
a  mob,  yet  that  there  were  persons 
who  had  insinuated  that  the  dagger 
was  a  fit  weapon  to  be  used  ;  and  he 
would  make  no  farther  comment  on 
the  consequences  which  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  had  led  to.  A  dagger  was  not 
the  weapon  which  Englishmen  were 
wont  to  use,  and  he  trusted  that  those 
who  said  our  rights  were  lost,  and 
wished  to  regain  them,  would  not  de¬ 
clare  to  the  people  that  they  should 
arm  themselves  with  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  ;  because  he  was  sure,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  people  imbibed  such  a  feel¬ 
ing,  they  might  give  up  all  idea  of  a 
free  constitution,  of  morality,  of  order, 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  He  had 
thus  described  the  form  in  which  the 
people  assembled,  and  the  progress  of 
the  meeting.  What  was  that  meeting  ? 
Was  it  a  meeting  of  the  people  of 
Manchester,  or  of  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster?  No.  Was  it  a  meeting  of  a 
particular  trade,  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  some  obnoxious  bills  i  No.  Who 
assembled  at  it,  and  who  presided  over 
it  ?  Were  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  i  and  was  the  latter  any 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  or  intimately  connected  with 
the  county  ?  No.  These  were  ques¬ 
tions,  however,  which  must  be  left  to 
the  Jury  to  decide.  This,  at  all  events, 
he  knew,  that  the  effect  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  whatever  might  have  been  the  de¬ 
sign  of  those  who  called  it,  was  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  Ma¬ 


jesty's  subjects.  Would  any  man  tell 
him  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  must  not  have  felt  great 
alarm  when  they  saw  the  shoemakers^ 
the  weavers,  the  journeymen  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  ad  vancing  to  wards  that  town 
as  if  to  invade  it  i  The  law  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  any  meeting  of  people, 
even  for  a  legal  object,  in  such  array 
and  such  numbers,  was  an  unlawful 
meeting.  But  did  it  require  law-books 
to  tell  them  that  ?  Why  had  they  laws 
to  prevent  the  rude  hand  of  power 
from  destroying  and  devastating  pro¬ 
perty  ?  But  if  they  were  to  be  told 
that  a  mob  might  be  suffered  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  every  part  of  a  county,  to 
the  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
their  laws  would  be  of  little  use,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  return  to  a  state 
of  nature— to  sink  into  the  original 
mass,  and  declare  that  force  must  be 
repelled  by  force.  Let  individuals  look 
to  the  consequence  of  such  a  system. 
If  meetings  of  this  description  were  to 
be  tolerated,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
sustain  the  constitution  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  by  means  of  such  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  military  force  as  no  good 
man,  as  no  man  who  loved  the  consti¬ 
tution,  wished  to  see  established  in  a 
time  of  peace.  The  common  civil 
power  could  not  do  any  thing  against 
such  numbers ;  for  what  could  sixty 
constables  effect  against  as  many  thou¬ 
sand  individuals  i 

The  magistrates  of  Manchester  find¬ 
ing  the  meeting  thus  drawing  together, 
perceiving  parties  coming  from  diffe¬ 
rent  quarters,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
distance  the  ramifications  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  might  have  been  extended — per¬ 
haps  to  Birmingham,  or  more  distant 
places ;  seeing  also  that  the  assembly 
was  headed  by  a  man  who  had  no  lo¬ 
cal  connexion  with  the  town,  thought 
it  necessary  to  interpose.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  so,  particularly  as  it  was 
deposed  by  various  persons  in  the 
town,  that  tney  felt  considerable  alarm. 
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They  in  consequence  issued  warrants, 
and  the  defendants  were  taken  into 
custody.  With  what  passed  afterwards 
he  had  nothing  to  do — his  task  closed 
here. 

After  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
don  had  been  closed,  the  defendants 
rose  and  stated  their  case.  Mr  Hunt 
began  with  complaints  of  indisposition, 
which,  however,  he  hoped  would  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to  his 
cause.  When  they  heard  the  opening 
speech  of  the  learned  Counsel,  he  was 
sure  the  Jury  thought  they  were  about 
to  try  a  very  different  question  from 
that  which  was  brought  before  them. 
He  was  quite  convinced  they  thought 
they  were  about  to  try  some  monster 
in  human  form,  who  had  been  violat¬ 
ing  every  principle  of  honour,  honesty, 
and  integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tempting  to  overturn  the  sacred  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country. 

He  and  the  other  defendants  were 
charged  not  only  with  having  endea¬ 
voured  to  overturn  the  throne,  but  with 
attempting  to  destroy  the  religion  of 
the  country  itself.  But  was  there,  he 
asked,  any  part  of  the  charge  true  ? 
Had  the  prosecutors  dared  to  bring 
forward  a  single  witness,  to  prove  that 
any  one  of  the  defendants  had,  on  any 
one  occasion  during  their  whole  lives, 
said  aught  against  the  power  of  the 
throne,  or  the  sacred  dignity  of  our 
religion  ?  There  had  been  indeed  an 
attempt  once  or  twice  to  itch  out  of  a 
witness  a  declaration  that  a  person 
named  Carlile  was  connected  with  the 
defendants.  The  learned  Counsel  well 
knew  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
public  mind,  if  be  could  connect  the 
defendants  with  a  man  who  had  stood 
before  the  bar  of  public  justice  ;  and 
he  laboured  to  do  so.  That  man  had 
received  the  reward  of  his  temerity, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  make  any  observations  on  his 
case.  But,  knowing  the  effect  it  would 
have,  that  individual's  name  was  intro¬ 


duced.  In  this  respect  the  learned 
Counsel  followed  the  example  of  the 
public  press,  by  striving  to  connect 
the  reformers,  and  him  amongst  them, 
with  that  man  ;  for  he  was  here,  not 
wishing  by  evidence  or  by  any  thing 
he  should  address  to  the  Jury,  to  dis¬ 
avow  in  the  slightest  degree  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  reformer. 

He  never  professed  a  doctrine,  pri¬ 
vate  or  public,  which  he  was  not  ready 
to  avow  in  the  face  of  his  God  and  of 
his  country.  He  professed  to  be  a 
reformer,  not  a  leveller.  He  professed 
to  be  a  lover  of  liberty,  not  of  licen¬ 
tiousness.  He  well  knew  the  difference 
between  them.  Sweet,  lovely  liberty, 
was  as  pure  and  sacred  as  truth  itself ; 
while  licentiousness  was  as  dreadful 
and  as  appalling  as  the  basest  false¬ 
hood.  There  was  as  much  difference 
between  liberty  and  licentiousness  as 
there  was  between  the  lovely  truth  and 
those  disgraceful,  black,  and  premedi¬ 
tated  falsehoods,  that  had  been  issued 
against  him.  Who  would  not  have 
thought,  when  they  heard  the  opening 
speech  of  the  learned  Counsel — who 
that  had  read  that  speech,  (and  it  had 
been  read  with  all  the  daggers  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  by  a  vast  number 
of  persons  in  this  county,  even  yet 
while  they  were  proceeding  with  his 
trial),  who,  he  asked,  having  ever  read 
it,  would  not  have  thought  that  they 
had  got  some  unheard-of  monster  to 
appear  before  them,  some  low-bred 
villain,  some  despicable  wretch,  that 
had  led  a  life  of  rapine  and  murder  ? 
Would  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  jury 
were  called  on  to  try  men  who  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  stimulate  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  acts  of  murder  anddespera- 
tion  ?  What  was  the  truth  ?  Take  even 
the  very  worst  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  (Mr  Hulton)  and  that  man 
bearing  a  high  character,  a  high  situa¬ 
tion  in  life,  being  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster— with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  that  many  what  did  the  evi¬ 
dence  prove  ?  Except  that  individualy 
who  had  dared  on  oath  to  utter  even 
a  breath  of  slander,  or  to  state  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  implicated  the  defen- 
<lantSy  or  any  portion  of  the  whole  of 
that  great  meeting,  with  the  smallest 
act  of  violence? 

He  was  charged  in  one  instance 
with  attending  a  public  meeting  (a 
great  crime  truly),  accompanied  with 
seditious  emblems  and  banners,  and 
with  one  flag  bearing  a  bloody  dag- 

fer.  Where  was  the  dagger?  Where 
ad  been  the  dagger  ?  Nowhere  but 
in  the  disordered,  the  perverted  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  man  who  gave  ut¬ 
terance  to  the  statement.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Counsel  smiled ;  but,  like  the  story 
of  the  boy  and  the  frogs,  though 
it  noight  be  fun  to  the  learned  Coun¬ 
sel,  it  was  intended  for  death  to  him. 
Where  was  the  flag  ?  Shawcross,  when 
examined  yesterday,  said,  that  the 
flags,  the  banners,  the  revolutionary 
ensigns,  tbe  insignia  of  war,  were  in 
York.  They  were,  it  seemed,  all 
brought  here,  but  none  of  them  were 
produced.  Where  were  the  thousands 
of  bludgeons  which  were  shouldered 
on  this  occasion  ?  Mr  Jonathan  An¬ 
drew’s  bludgeons ;  where  were  all 
these  ?  Nowhere  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  learned  Counsel.  Where  were  all 
the  brickbats,  where  were  all  the  stones, 
where  were  all  the  bludgeons,  that  were 
hurled  at  the  yeomanry?  Mr  Hulton’s 
bricks,  bludgeons,  and  stones,  where 
were  all  these  ?  The  learned  Counsel 
knew  well,  from  the  way  in  which  that 
testimony  was  given,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing.  The  learned  Counsel  said, 
he  knew  Mr  Hulton  much  better  than 
be  (Mr  Hunt)  did.  The  learned  Coun¬ 
sel  did,  indeed,  know  him  much  better, 
and  he  gave  him  joy  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  That  man,  placed  in  the  box, 
gave  a  testimony  of  three  hours’  exa¬ 
mination  ;  and,  forsooth,  although  be 
was  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 


the  hustings,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  ever  dared  to  swear  that  brick¬ 
bats,  bludgeons,  or  stones,  were  made 
use  of ;  and  that,  when  the  yeomanry 
came  on  the  ground,  they  were  recei¬ 
ved  with  hissings,  hootings,  and  groaa- 
ings,  the  flourishing  of  bludgeons ;  and 
that  a  part  of  the  people  faced  about, 
as  if  to  attack  the  cavalry.  How  came 
it  that  the  learned  Counsel  did  not  put 
some  of  Mr  Hulton’s  brother  ma^- 
strates  in  the  box,  to  confirm  his  evi¬ 
dence  ?  Mr  Hulton  swore  that  nine  of 
bis  brother  magistrates  were  present 
when  he  acted.  Was  there  no  police- 
officer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  swear¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  oaths  every  year,  who 
would  come  forward  and  support  his 
statement  ?  Could  not  one  of  them  be 
found  to  prop  up  his  evidence  ?  No, 
not  one  solitary  instance. 

This  was  an  indictment  for  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  a  very  fashionable  mode — and  a 
very  convenient  mode,  of  proceeding 
now-a-days ;  because,  when  a  man,  or 
any  body  of  men,  were  charged  with  a 
conspiracy,  they  had  no  means  on  earth 
of  knowing  the  evidence  that  would  be 
brought  against  them.  Every  action  of 
a  man’s  Uk  was  liable  to  be  ripped  up 
and  brought  before  the  jury.  Every  act 
of  his  life  that  could  in  any  possible 
degree  be  connected  with  tbe  accusa¬ 
tion,  might  be  adduced  against  him  to 
shew  the  autmus— the  mind — to  prove 
his  intention,  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
as  connected  with  the  case.  Had  the 
prosecutors  on  this  occasion  given  any 
proof  of  bad  intention  ?  None  what¬ 
soever.  He  was  not  prepared  with 
many  witnesses  to  disprove  some  of  the 
facts  alleged  against  him,  and  which 
he  would  endeavour  to  overthrow  ;  but 
it  so  happened,  that  he  had  a  servant 
with  him,  a  lad  who  had  been  7  years 
in  his  service,  a  simple  country  youth, 
and  him  he  would  put  into  tbe  box  ; 
he  was  not  a  knave,  but  a  simple  coun¬ 
try  youth,  and  one  who  had  attended 
every  public  meeting  at  which  he  (Mr 
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Hunt)  was  present  for  the  last  seven 
years.  He  would  call  that  witness  to 
state  the  circumstances  of  his  journey 
to  Manchester.  When  he  got  to  Bul¬ 
lock-smithy,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  that  the  meeting  of  the  9th 
was  abandoned  ;  he  saw  from  the  news¬ 
papers  that  the  meeting  was  thought 
illegal — that  the  parties  who  called  it 
had  laid  aside  all  intention  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  he  said,  *'  the  parties  who  called 
that  meeting,'*  for  it  was  not  called  by 
Mr  Hunt,  as  had  been  asserted.  It 
was  convened  by  a  regular  requisition, 
directed,  as  he  would  prove,  to  the 
boroughreeve  and  constables  of  Man¬ 
chester.  But  when  the  proper  autho¬ 
rities  stated  that  the  object  was  not 
legal,  the  project  was  given  up ;  a  pub¬ 
lic  advertisement  was  afterwards  issued, 
which  was  signed  by  from  700  to  1700 
inhabitants,  housekeepers  of  Manches¬ 
ter.  Though  these  individuals  signed 
a  requisition,  to  which  each  of  them 
put  his  name,  his  number,  his  address, 
and  almost  his  occupation,  in  which 
they  called  upon  the  boroughreeve  to 
convene  a  public  meeting,  to  enable 
the  people  of  Manchester  to  assemble 
— for  what  purpose  ?  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  adopting  the  most  legal  and 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
— the  boroughreeve  and  constables,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  thought 
proper  to  refuse  their  compliance  to 
the  request.  The  people,  knowing  that 
it  was  perfectly  legal  to  meet,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
in  the  outset  to  apply  to  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities,  having  first  paid  this  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  boroughreeve  and  consta¬ 
bles,  and  they  having  refused  their  as¬ 
sent,  determined  to  proceed.  Four 
hundred  of  them,  all  housekeepers,  put 
their  names  and  residences  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  calling  a  public  meeting,  for 
s  the  purpose  which  be  bad  just  stated. 


Those  who  got  up  that  meeting,  as 
he  would  prove,  agreed  to  ask  him  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  as 
Chairman.  For  what  reason  ?  Because 
they  not  only  Itnew  that  he  bad  been 
at  Manchester  before,  but  that  he  had 
presided  at  a  meeting  there  which  had 
gone  off  with  the  utmost  peace  and 
quietness.  They  also  knew  tnat  he  had 
presided  at  other  public  meetiugs,  and 
the  witnesses  had  told  them  that  at  all 
the  meetings  he  had  attended,  (and  he 
would  frankly  say  he  never  refused  to 
attend  when  he  was  called  on  by  his 
countrymen,)  regularity  and  order  bad 
ever  prevailed. 

He  would  give  to  his  countrymen 
what  was  due  to  them  ;  he  would  give 
to  them  the  peaceable,  honest,  ho¬ 
nourable  character  to  which  they  were 
entitled  as  freeborn  Britons,  having 
love  and  veneration  for  their  country 
—having  love  and  veneration  for  its 
authorities — having  love  and  venera¬ 
tion  for  its  laws  ;  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  three  or  four  persons  who 
had  dared  to  speak  improperly,  never 
had  he  seen  any  number  of  men  met 
together  who  wished  any  evil  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  great  authorities 
of  the  country,  or  who  desired  to  re¬ 
medy  their  supposed  or  real  grievances 
by  any  other  than  by  legitimate  means. 
What  could  be  more  proper,  than  to 
consider  the  most  legal  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  a  reform  of  Par¬ 
liament  ?  He  had  been  a  teacher  of 
that  doctrine.  He  had,  as  far  as 
had  been  in  his  power,  taught  it.  He 
lost  no  opportunity,  as  far  as  his 
means  extended,  of  teaching — what  ? 
To  go  burn  down  mills — to  attack 
butchers  and  bakers — to  wreak  ven¬ 
geance  on  those  through  whom  the  peo¬ 
ple  suffered,  or  imagined  they  suffered 
evils  ?  There  was  no  proof  of  the  sort. 
All  the  witnesses,  except  one  person, 
agreed  on  this,  that  at  the  meeting  on 
the  J6th  of  August,  he  had  made  use 
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of  this  expression^**  If  toy  one  makes 
a  noiscy  or  commits  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  put  him  down>— and  keep  him 
down.** 

What  did  Mr  Roger  Entwistle  say, 
who  was  one  of  Mr  Scarlett's  most  fa¬ 
mous  witnesses  ?  He  deposed  that 
some  military  appeared  in  Dickinson- 
street,  (where,  it  was  proved,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  who  was  on  the 
hustings,  to  see  them,)  and  that  Hunt 
said,  pointing  to  the  military,  **  There 
are  your  enemies  ;  if  they  molest  you, 
put  them  down,  and  when  you  have 
got  them  down,  keep  them  down  ;** 
but  he  would  prove  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  not  used  to  any  portion  of  the 
constables,  or  of  the  military,  but  to 
some  boys,  or  a  drunken  fellow,  or 
some  person  of  that  kind,  who  was 
creating  a  distdrbance,  and  speaking  of 
them  ;  he  called  out  to  the  people  to 
put  them  down,  and  keep  them  quiet. 
This  he  would  be  able  distinctly  to 
show.  What  was  next  alleged  against 
him  ?  That  the  people  marched  up  in 
battle  array.  The  learned  Counsel  told 
them.  In  his  opening  speech,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  approaching  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  as  a  deliberative  assembly 
would  do,  the  people  marched  up  with 
their  sticks  shouldered  ;  but  what  did 
they  do  when  they  got  to  the  hustings 
— what  became  of  their  wooden  mus¬ 
kets  ?  He  asked  the  witnesses  whether 
the  people  used  them  against  their 
heads  ?  whether  they  had  been  molest¬ 
ed  in  any  way  ?  But  they  all  answered. 
No.  Many  very  respectable  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Manchester  declared  that  they 
were  alarmed.  Mr  Green,  Mr  Francis 
Phillips,  Mr  Hardman,  and  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  told  the  Jury  that  the  march¬ 
ing  up  of  those  men  alarmed  them 
greatly — although  not  one  of  them 
was  insulted  or  assaulted,  or  troubled 
even  with  a  violent  expression.  The 
multitude  consisted  of  .50  or  G0,000 
persons;  and  yet  only  live  cases  of  in¬ 


sult  were  spoken  to,  and  some  of  these 
occurred  at  a  distance  from  the  town. 
The  meeting  was  sworn  to  consist  of 
50,  60,  or  even  70,000  persons ;  so 
that  there  was  not  one  individual  in 
10,000  that  had  even  offered  a  personal 
insult,  or  used  an  improper  expression. 
If  any  thing  could  convey  to  their 
minds  an  idea  of  the  peaceable,  the  or¬ 
derly,  the  determined  disposition  of 
the  people  to  be  quiet,  it  was  this  very 
important  fact,  which  came  out  from 
all  the  witnesses,  that  no  violence  or 
insult  was  offered  to  any  one.  Where 
was  all  the  stamping  of  cudgels  on  the 
ground,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much,  both  within  and  without  the 
doors  of  Parliament  ?  Where  was  the 
proof  that  insult  was  offered  to  every 
respectable  man,  and  rudeness  to  every 
modest  female  ?  There  was  no  such 
thing.  One  of  the  people  said  it  seemed 
that  they  would  make  a  Moscow  of 
Manchester.  This  expression  was 
used  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  it 
made  no  impression  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  That  person 
had  a  wife  and  children  in  Manchester; 
but  he  thought  the  expression  a  foolish 
one,  not  worth  attending  to,  and  he 
continued  very  quietly  to  follow  his 
occupation.  He  suffered  his  helpless 
wife  and  children  to  remain  in  Man¬ 
chester  without  once  hastening  to  their 
assistance.  Did  the  Jury  think  that 
there  was  a  monster  in  human  form, 
who,  if  he  had  believed  any  such  story, 
would  not  have  flown  to  Manchester 
while  the  people  approached  with  slow 
pace,  and  rescued  his  wife  and  darling 
children  from  such  a  situation  ? 

Mr  Francis  Phillips  said,  that  he  by 
chance  rode  out  in  the  morning  to¬ 
wards  Stockport,  and  that  he  met  a 
person  carrying  a  thick  stick.  Eyeing 
this  individual  minutely,  he  shook  the 
stick  at  him,  which  constituted  insult 
the  second.  Did  the  man  offer  to  use 
the  stick  ?  No :  What  did  he  do  ?  He 
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walked  on.  This  was  tbe  statement 
of  the  author,  who  had  done  more  than 
aay  man  to  prejudice  the  country. 

Where  was  the  riot  act  read  ?  The 
prosecutors  have  never  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  witness  to  prove  that  it  had 
been  read.  If  they  had  done  so,  the 
learned  Counsel  well  knew  that  the 
testimony  of  that  witness  would  have 
been  kicked  out  of  court.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Counsel  was  perfectly  aware  that  no 
riot  act  was  read  ;  and  when  the  con¬ 
trary  was  asserted,  it  was  a  false  and 
scandalous  report  to  prejudice  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  Was  there  a  human  being 
but  must  believe,  that  if  the  riot  act 
were  read,  the  learned  Counsel  would 
have  called  some  witness  to  prove  it  ? 
He  would  not  put  into  that  box  any 
magistrate,  but  he  would  put  into  it 
such  men  as  were  connected  with  the 
higher  ranks  of  life— men,  equal  in 
rank,  equal  in  character,  equal  in  edu¬ 
cation,  equal  in  property ;  indeed,  ten- 
times  told  superior  in  property  to  Mr 
Hulton.  If  these  men,  having  the 
means  of  judging,  not  being  partisans, 
not  being  implicated,  either  in  the  call¬ 
ing  or  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting — 
if  these  men  contradicted  what  had 
been  averred  against  him,  he  could  not 
doubt  of  a  favourable  result.  If  he 
put  a  host  of  witnesses  in  that  box, 
who  had  the  means  of  seeing  and  the 
means  of  knowing  all  that  had  passed, 
and  if  they  decidedly  contradicted  this 
story  of  the  bludgeons,  this  story  of 
hooting  and  hissing,  this  story  of  turn¬ 
ing  about  and  facing  the  military — if, 
instead  of  a  shower  of  stones  and  brick¬ 
bats  being  hurled  at  the  military,  his 
witnesses  proved  that  not  one  stone, 
not  one  brickbat,  not  one  cudgel  was 
opposed  to  them  ;  that  not  one  finger 
was  lifted  against  those  troops,  when 
they  came  to  arrest  him  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  ;  if  he  proved  this,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  he  would  demand  of  the 
Jury  to  dismiss  from  their  minds,  if 
they  could— to  draw,  if  it  were  possi¬ 


ble,  a  veil  over  what  the^  had  heard— 
and  to  forget  any  impression  that  might 
have  been  made  by  Mr  Hulton's  testi¬ 
mony.  He  declared,  as  he  had  said 
before,  that  if  this  were  his  individual 
case,  if  the  question  were,  whether  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  innocent  should  be 
given  with  respect  to  him — he  would 
not  call  a  single  witness,  but  rest  his 
cause  entirely  on  the  contradictions 
which  appeared  in  every  part  of  the 
testimony,  and  on  the  almost  impossi¬ 
bility  of  his  having  done  that  which 
had  been  alleged.  He  would  have 
mainly  relied  on  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  learned  Counsel’s  ne¬ 
glecting  to  call  some  one  of  those  who 
were  particularly  employed  on  the  day 
so  often  alluded  to  ;  which  argued  that 
they  could  not  prove  any  thing  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  case.  Thi^was,  however, 
a  great  public  question.  It  was  not 
narrowed  to  the  point  whether  he 
should  be  found  guilty  or  innocent. 
No :  the  Jury  had  to  decide,  by  their 
verdict,  whether  henceforth  a  particle 
of  national  liberty  should  be  left  in  this 
country.  They  bad,  by  their  verdict, 
to  decide  whether,  henceforth,  any 
headstrong  young  man,  placed  in  the 
situation  of  a  magistrate,  might,  when 
he  thought  proper,  call  forth  a  body 
of  military — a  drunken  infuriated  body 
— and  send  them  out  against  a  well- 
intentioned  meeting  of  Englishmen,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death. 
He  would  also  prove  that  the  use  of 
the  flags  and  banners  was  to  direct  to 
their  proper  division  any  individuals 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  might 
have  strayed  from  their  party.  He 
would  shew  to  the  Court,  that  the 
whole  object  of  teaching  those  people 
to  march,  was  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  disorder  when  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  any  meetings ;  they 
having  been  taunted,  at  former  pe¬ 
riods,  forgoing  in  indiscriminate  bodies. 
He  saw  the  object  of  the  learned  Coun¬ 
sel’s  address  to  the  Jury,  when  he  ad- 
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▼erted  to  the  ioicripdon  of  **  no  corn 
law."  He  well  knew  that  they  were 
gentlemen  living  in  the  coantry--that 
they  were  landed  proprietors — and 
that,  therefore,  the  mention  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  likely  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  their  minds.  He  himself  was 
one  of  the  largest  farnters  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Though  represented  as  an  out¬ 
cast,  and  one  who  had  no  visible  means 
of  support,  he  had  landed  property, 
and  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  his  property  lay.  He 
lived  mostly  in  the  country,  and,  in 
every  place  where  he  resided,  he  had 
always  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with,  and  was  respected  by,  the  clergy 
of  the  place.  He  mentioned  this  in 
justice  to  himself,  as  his  name  had  been 
coupled  with  that  of  Carlile.  Of  that 
man  he  would  say  a  great  dv^al,  if  he 
(Carlile)  were  not  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  never  appro¬ 
ved  of  the  principles  which  were  disse¬ 
minated  by  that  man  ;  and  he  now  de¬ 
clared,  before  God  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  did  he  hear  or  read  the  theolo¬ 
gical  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  except 
at  the  trial  of  Carlile,  when  he  was 
waiting  in  the  Court  expecting  his  ac¬ 
tion  against  Dr  Stoddart  to  come  on  ; 
and  Mr  Scarlett  well  knew,  that  if  that 
trial  (Carlile's)  had  gone  off,  his  would 
have  been  called  on  next ;  and  if  he 
were  not  present,  the  defendant  would 
have  been  acquitted.  He  also  declared, 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  that  he  never  saw 
any  of  those  works  in  the  hands  of  the 
reformers.  Good  God  1  he  exclaimed, 
was  it  not  enough  to  brand  the  refor¬ 
mers  with  sedition,  but  also  with  re¬ 
nouncing  a  belief  in  their  God  ?  (Here 
Mr  Hunt  was  so  much  affected  as  to 
shed  tears.)  The  learned  Counsel  had 
talked  of  a  meeting  of  all  the  people 
of  England  assembling  in  one  large 
plain  ;  why,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?  who  had  been  mad  enough  to 
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propose  such  an  assemblage?  It  would 
indMd  be  a  curious  thing  to  see  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  England, 
assembled  in  one  large  plain.  He  mould 
like  to  see  what  a  pretty  hgurc  the 
learned  Counsel  himself  would  cut 
amongst  so  many.  He  would  ask  how 
it  happened  that  the  Attorney-General 
was  not  here  in  this  most  important 
trial  ?  Was  it  that  the  defendant  was 
only  a  mere  country  bumpkin,  and 
that  any  body  would  do  against  him  i 
No,  but  the  Attorney-General  well 
knew  that  he  (Mr  Hunt)  would  have 
put  him  into  the  witness-box,  and  have 
got  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  had 
been  consulted  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
meeting  at  Smithfield,  and  had  stated 
it  to  be  legal.  Another  link  in  this 
chain  was,  that  the  crowd  stopped  be¬ 
fore  Murray’s  house,  and  that  they 
hissed  ;  but  was  it  proved  that  he  iiad 
caused  the  carriage  to  halt,  in  order  to 
have  hissings  and  hootings  at  Murray  f 
No  such  thing  ;  for  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  said  the  carriage  was  not  in  sight 
at  the  time  ;  and  Murray  himself  said 
he  did  not  see  the  carriage. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley. — You  mistake 
there ;  for  Murray  swore  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  carriage  looked  up. 

Mr  Hunt  continued. — He  should 
be  able  to  show  that  Murray’s  memory 
was  bad,  on  this  and  some  other  points- 
Then  as  to  the  shouting  at  the  Star- 
inn,  how  was  he  connected  with  it  ? 
Did  it  appear  that  the  magistrates 
were  there  at  the  time,  or  that  he  (Mr 
Hunt)  had  given  orders  to  that  effect  ? 
Of  the  Star-inn  he  had  then  known 
nothing,  no  more  than  he  did  the  names 
of  all  the  stars  in  heaven.  But  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  attempts  made  iu 
the  opening  speech  to  damn  his  cha¬ 
racter. — Mr  Hunt  read  part  of  the  let¬ 
ter  which  was  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Lancashire,  in  the  week  before  the 
meeting,  we  believe.  In  it  he  told  them 
to  come  armed  with  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  a  self-approving  conscience— 
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to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  peace¬ 
able  manner,  as  to  give  their  enemies 
no  ground  for  opposition  to  them— 
and  to  do  nothing  which  could  in  any 
degree  tend  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Jo¬ 
nathan  Andrew,  who  said  he  saw  the 
parties  with  large  sticks,  some  of  them 
four  feet  in  length,  and  shouldered  like 
muskets  ;  but  this  was  not  spoken  to 
by  any  of  the  other  witnesses.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  would  bring  witnesses  to  prove, 
that,  as  far  as  these  large  sticks  went, 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this 
evidence.  He  would  conclude  by  an 
observation  about  the  locking  of  hands 
and  the  removal  of  the  hustings.  The 
locking  of  hands,  where  it  did  take 
place,  was  only  done  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
from  oversetting  the  hustings.  The 
hustings  had,  from  the  nature  of  their 
construction,  at  a  former  meeting  been 
broken  down,  and,  by  a  miracle  almost, 
the  people  on  them  were  saved  from 
being  hurt.  The  locking  of  arms  was 
then  only  made  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  similar  accident :  but  be 
would  shew  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
near  that  part  where  the  constables 
were,  and  that  from  thence  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrate’s  house  there  was  a  free  pas¬ 
sage,  and  that  several  persons  had  ac¬ 
tually  gone  up  and  down  by  it.  There 
was,  beside^,  a  place  behind  the  hust¬ 
ings,  from  which  a  passage  might  have 
been  obtained  without  any  difficulty. 
(Mr  Hunt  proceeded  to  describe  the 
peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  of  the 
meeting  at  the  time  the  yeomanry  were 
sent,  as  he  observed,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  bait  to  tempt  the  people  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace.)  The  yeomanry,  he  ob¬ 
served,  some  of  them  drunk,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  cutting  at  both  sides  with  their 
eyes  shut,  dashed  amongst  the  crowd 
— among  men,  women,  and  children. 
Some  of  their  horses  had  tumbled,  and 
they  escaped  with  difficulty  from  being 
hurt ;  others  endeavoured  to  jump  over 


the  heads  of  those  who  stood  in  their 
way,  and  all  this  time  continued  to  at¬ 
tack  those  near  them.  At  this  time, 
however,  there  were  neither  brickbats 
nor  sticks,  nor  any  other  weapons 
thrown,  nor  was  any  resistance  made. 
And  this  was  the  army  by  whom  it 
was  feared  that  the  town  of  Manches¬ 
ter  would  be  destroyed.  How  were 
they  calculated  to  destroy  it  i  Where 
were  any  dark-lanterns,  or  any  com¬ 
bustibles  found  i  What  became  of  the 
bundles  of  sticks  and  clubs  which  were 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  them  ? 
Where  were  the  flags,  the  banners,  the 
caps  of  liberty, whi^the  reporter  from 
the  NeU)  Times  described  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  emblems  ?  Where  were  the 
scythes  in  the  shape  of  pikes,  of  which 
so  many  reports  had  been  circulated  ? 
They  had  heard  of  caps  of  liberty ;  but 
let  them  look  to  the  front  of  their  hall, 
the  pride  of  their  county,  and  they 
would  there  see  standing  conspicuous¬ 
ly  a  cap  of  liberty.  Liberty  was  the 
boast  of  an  Englishman,  and  its  em¬ 
blem  was  always  held  dear.  It  was 
the  boast  of  every  Englishman,  that  he 
was  free.  He  therefore  respected  every 
thing  which  bore  an  emblem  of  his 
freedom.  It  was  for  freedom  he  had 
contended,  and  he  would  ever  continue 
to  do  so  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  would  always  impress  on  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  the  love  of  that  ra¬ 
tional  liberty  which  had  been  the  pride 
and  the  boast  of  their  forefathers. 
What  was  it  which  the  reformers  were 
accused  of  ?  What  was  it  they  asked 
for  ?  Not  for  an  equal  distribution  of 
property — no,  but  for  an  equal  parti¬ 
cipation  of  equal  rights — that  was  what 
they  claimed  ;  and  they  founded  their 
claim  on  that  great  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple — that  no  man  should  be  taxed 
without  his  consent.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  each  man  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  a  particular  tax, 
but  that  he  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  a  portion  of  those  by  whom 
15 
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the  taxes  t^re  to  be  imposed.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  reformers.  They 
might  be  wrong  ;  but,  if  ther  were, 
let  them  be  set  right,  and  let  them  be 
fairly  conrinced  that  their  doctrines 
were  erroneous. 

Sereral  days  were  now  employed  in 
examining  the  evidence  for  the  defen¬ 
dants. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  then  proceeded 
to  address  the  Jury,  in  a  speech  which 
lasted  for  part  of  two  days.  He  ear¬ 
nestly  entreated  of  them  to  dismiss  en¬ 
tirely  from  their  minds  every  feeling 
connected  with  political  or  party 

Question,  and  not  to  take  into  consi- 
eration  what  the  consequences  of 
their  verdict  might  be,  but  merely  to 
consider  what  verdict,  according  to 
the  evidence,  they  were  bound  to  give. 
The  present  indictment  contained  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  ;  it  contained  a 
charge  of  unlawful  assembly  ;  it  con¬ 
tained  a  charge  of  riot.  But,  on  the 
subject  of  the  charge  of  riot,  he  would 
not  propound  to  them  any  observa¬ 
tions,  because  he  conceived  that  the 
consideration  of  the  other  charges 
alone  remained  for  them.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were 
stated  in  the  indictment,  were  these 
The  indictment  set  forth,  **  That  the 
defendants  conspired  to  meet,  and  to 
cause  and  procure  other  persons  to 
meet,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  the  common 
tranquillity  of  the  King  and  the  realm." 
This  was  one  count ;  and  it  would  be 
for  the  Jury  to  say,  whether  any  con¬ 
spiracy  was  made  out,  so  as  to  autho¬ 
rize  them  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  count  further  charged,  that  the 
defendants  met  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  and  exciting  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  th^  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
also  to  incite  them  to  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  government  and  consti¬ 
tution  as  by  law  established.  Another 
count  set  forth,  **  That  the  defendants 
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met  and  assembled,  together  wHh  di¬ 
vers  others,  to  a  very  great  numberi 
in  a  threatening  and  menacing  mannery 
with  sticks,  and  other  offensive  wea¬ 
pons,  and  with  divers  seditious  ensigns 
and  flags,  on  which  there  were  various 
inflammatory  inscriptions  and  devices, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  peaceable 
subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King.  One 
of  the  purposes,  therefore,  to  effect 
which  they  were  charged  with  unlaw¬ 
fully  assembli^,  was  to  excite  discon¬ 
tent  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  2dly,  they 
were  charged  with  meetinj^  in  a  me¬ 
nacing  manner,  and  in  military  array, 
in  order  to  effect  that  illegal  olfiect. 
On  the  subject  of  unlawful  assemblies, 
he  would  quote  what  Mr  Seijeant 
Hawkins,  perhaps  the  best  writer  on 
the  question,  stated  as  necessarily  con¬ 
stituting  an  unlawful  assembly.  He 
said,  **  any  meeting  whatever,  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  with  such 
circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise 
fears  and  jealousies  among  the  Kin^s 
subjects,  seems  properly  to  be  callra 
an  unlawful  assembly  :  where,  for  in¬ 
stance,  those  great  numbers  having 
some  grievance  to  complain  of,  met 
armed  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  way  of  ridding 
themselves  of  that  grievance  {  because, 
under  these  circumstances,  no  one  can 
say  what  may  be  the  event  of  such  a 
meeting."  Mr  Serjeant  Hawkins's 
opinion,  then,  was,  **  that  a  great 
number  of  people,  meeting  under  such 
circumstances  as  cannot  but  endanger 
the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears  and 
jealousies  among  the  King's  subjects, 
was  an  unlawful  assembly.''  And  he 
adduced,  as  an  exemplification  of  his 
opinion,  *'  persons  meeting  tocher 
armed,  in  a  warlike  manner."  That, 
however,  was  not  essentially  necessary 
to  constitute  an  unlawful  assembly. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  together, 
if  a  meeting  **  endangered  the  public 
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I^ace,”  and  tended  to  raise  fean  and 
jealousies  among  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,”  it  was  an  unlawful  assembly, 
although  the  people  did  not  appear 
armed.  Therefore,  one  of  the  questions 
the  Jury  would  have  to  decide  was, 
whether  the  meeting  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  consisted  of  such  numbers 
of  people,  and  was  called  together  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  as  could  not 
but  endanger  the  public  peace?  It 
might  be,  that,  in  a  very  large  assem¬ 
bly,  there  were  many  persons  entirely 
innocent  of  anyimproper  object.  They 
might  meet  for  what  was  a  strictly 
lawful  purpose ;  and  yet  there  might, 
in  that  meeting,  be  many  other  per¬ 
sons  illegally  assembled,  who  might 
wish  to  make  the  innocent  parties  the 
instruments  in  their  hands  for  effecting 
their  unlawful  purposes.  Now,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  stating,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  unlawful  assembly,  they  were 
to  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
people  met,  the  manner  in  which  they 
came,  and  the  means  which  they  were 
using  to  effect  their  proposed  object. 
All  these  were  circumstances  which 
the  Jury  were  bound  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating  to  them,  that  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  a  meeting  was  composed  of 
60,000  persons,  or  because  it  was  a 
body  containing  women  and  children, 
that  therefore  it  was  an  unlawful  as¬ 
sembly.  That  number  of  persons 
might  meet  under  such  circumstances 
as  were  not  calculated  to  raise  terrors, 
fears,  or  jealousies,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  in 
an  assembly  so  constituted,  and  met 
for  a  perfectly  legal  purpose,  if  any 
individuals  introduced  themselves  ille¬ 
gally  in  order  to  give  to  that  meeting 
an  undue  direction,  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  terror  in  the  minds  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects,  although  59,000  persons 
out  of  a  meeting  of  60,000  were  com¬ 
pletely  innocent,  yet  there  might  be 
12  or  20  illegally  met  there,  and  those 


12  or  20  would  be  liable  to  be  tried 
on  the  ground  of  having  illegally  as¬ 
sembled. 

The  learned  Judge  proceeded  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
course  of  this  interesting  trial,  briefly 
commenting  on  it  as  he  went  on.  He 
observed,  that  a  meeting  of  60,000 
persons,  if  they  all  came  to  a  certain 
point,  with  a  common  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  might  create 
terror.  With  respect  to  the  banners, 
those  only  who  showed  that  they  were 
favourable  to  any  motto  inscribed  on 
them,  by  carrying,  or  immediately 
marching  under  them,  could  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  liable  to  any  penalty  which 
the  illegal  nature  of  any  of  their  in¬ 
scriptions  might  warrant.  Itwas  given, 
he  observed,  in  evidence,  that  Moor- 
house  was  a  religious  man,  and  con¬ 
stantly  read  the  Bible  to  his  family — 
a  fact  stated  to  induce  the  inference 
that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  ille¬ 
gal  or  immoral  act.  It  was  also  stated, 
that  Mrs  Moorhouse,  though  in  the 
family  way,  went  through  the  crowd ; 
and  it  was  not  likely,  if  danger  had 
been  apprehended,  that  her  husband 
would  have  permitted  her  to  attend. 
With  respect  to  persons  walking  in 
the  military  step,  to  which  several  wit¬ 
nesses  had  sworn,  it  could  not  affect 
the  persons  charged,  unless  they  were 
proved  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact.  With  respect  to  the  inscription, 
“  Equal  Representation  or  Death,”  if  it 
meant  that  those  who  adhered  to  such 
a  standard  would  lose  their  lives,  un¬ 
less  they  procured  what  they  deemed 
**  equal  representation,”  it  amounted 
to  sedition  ;  but  if,  as  Mr  Hunt  ex¬ 
plained  it,  the  inscription  merely  meant, 
that  if  the  people  did  not  procure 

equal  representation”  they  would  be 
starved  to  death,  it  would  not  come 
within  the  character  of  sedition.  Again, 
the  inscription  of  “  No  Corn  Laws” 
left  the  Jury  to  consider  whether 
the  meaning  of  it  was,  that  the  corn 
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laws  were  ao  oppressive,  that  every 
means,  leg^al  or  illegal,  were  to  be  ta¬ 
ken,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  or 
whether  it  was  a  mere  expression  of 
disapprobation.  In  the  former  case, 
it  would  certainly  be  sedition,  in  the 
latter,  it  would  not.  As  to  the  cap  of 
liberty,  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of 
the  crown  ;  and  when  the  King  went 
to  parliament,  an  officer  of  state  al¬ 
ways  bore  it  before  him.  It  did  not, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  mean  any  thing 
seditious.  With  respect  to  any  stop¬ 
page  of  business  occasioned  by  the 
meeting,  it  was  positively  sworn  by  a 
great  mass  of  evidence  for  the  defend¬ 
ants,  that  it  was  not  at  all  interrupted ; 
and  certainly,  if  any  interruption  of 
business  had  taken  place  in  a  great 
town  like  Manchester,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  called  evidence  to 
that  fact.  The  phrase  sworn  to  by 
one  of  the  witnesses,  as  having  been 
used  by  a  person  going  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  namely,  that  they  would  “  make 
a  Moscow  of  Manchester,”  seemed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  general  inten¬ 
tion  expressed  by  the  reformers  on 
that  day.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Entwistle  was  mista¬ 
ken  in  the  expression  of  Hunt  about 
their  enemies,  as  applied  to  tlie  sol¬ 
diers.  With  regard  to  the  shout  set 
up  when  the  military  appeared,  it 
might  be  the  shout  of  consciousness 
of  innocence,  and  a  determination  to 
remain  on  that  consciousness,  or  it 
might  be  the  shout  of  intimidation. 
Its  nature  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  ut¬ 
tered.  There  was  no  other  witness 
that  spoke  to  threatening  expressions 
but  Mr  Francis  Phillips.  The  multi¬ 
tude  round  the  hustings  appeared  to 
this  witness  disciplined  troops,  ready 
to  protect  Hunt  in  case  of  any  molest¬ 
ation.  If  he  had  a  false  impression  in 
this  case,  he  might  in  another,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  that 
the  multitude  were  ready  to  fight,  as 


the  majortty  of  them  had  no  arms,  the 
most  of  them  being  even  without  sticks. 
With  regard  to  Mr  Hulton,  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  it  was  to  be  considered  that 
he  was  not  in  that  situation  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  observe  so  accurately 
what  passed  as  many  of  those  whose 
evidence  negatived  the  throwing  of 
sticks,  stones,  and  brick-bats.  Situ¬ 
ated  as  Mr  H.  was,  and  having  heard 
of  drillings,  &c.  he  might  be  agitated, 
and  not  cool  during  the  time  he  was  ■ 
considering  that  he  might  become 
highly  criminal  if  he  suffered  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  go  to  such  length  as  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  town.  The 
depositions  submitted  to  Mr  H.,  had 
there  been  a  million  of  them,  could  be 
of  no  avail,  for  the  Jury  were  bound 
alone  to  attend  to  viva  voce  evidence, 
given  in  open  Court.  Nadin's  state¬ 
ment  to  Mr  Hulton  might  justify  the 
latter  in  issuing  the  warrant,  but  Na- 
din  had  not  been  produced  to  prove 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  act¬ 
ed  ;  neither  had  any  of  the  magistrates 
been  brought  forward  in  corroboration 
of  Mr  Hulton’s  evidence  ;  and  sitting 
there,  as  he  (the  Judge)  was,  to  ad¬ 
minister  equal  justice  to  all,  it  was  his 
duty  to  tell  them,  if  the  omission 
were  calculated  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jury,  the  defendants  were 
most  certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt.  To  him  it  appeared, 
if  the  evidence  of  the  several  witnesses  ’ 
were  to  be  believed,  that  the  conduct  * 
of  the  meeting  was  peaceable  ;  and  if 
those  who  attended  it  were  innocent 
in  their  intentions  in  going  to  the 
meeting,  they  committed  no  offence  in 
so  doing.  It  appeared,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  number  of  witnesses  (whom 
his  Lordship  enumerated)  that  the 
people  went  peaceably  along — that 
there  were  women  and  children  mixed 
up  with  them ;  and  it  would  be  for 
the  Jury  to  consider  how  far  their  in¬ 
tentions  must  have  been  peaceable, 
when  many  of  them  thus  brought  their 
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wives  and  dau^tera  with  them.  As  to  tions  of  anv,  and  which  of  the  defend- 
their  having  cheered  on  the  field,  or  at  ants.  In  looking  at  the  case  in  this 
the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  they  riew,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  and  un>  actions  of  the  several  parties.  The 
less  the  cheers  were  those  of  defiance,  meeting  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
they  were  quite  innocent.  Several  of  have  been  very  large,  and  one  of  the 


the  witnesses  (for  the  defence),  indeed 
all  of  them  who  spoke  of  those  cheers, 
looked  upon  them,  not  as  cheers  of 
defiance,  but  as  proceeding  from  a 


charges  against  the  defendants  was, 
that  they  had  attempted  to  excite,  in 
the  minds  of  those  present,  disaffec¬ 
tion  and  discontent,  and  to  produce  a 


consciousness  of  innocence.  Many  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Govem- 
the  persons,  even  the  women,  when  ment  of  the  country,  as  by  law  esta- 


thej  saw  the  soldiers,  looked  upon 
their  approach  as  in  no  manner  hostile 
to  their  meeting.  When  his  lordship, 
in  summing  up  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Tyas,  came  to  that  part  which  men¬ 
tioned  the  hissing  opposite  the  Police- 
Office, 

Mr  Hunt  requested  that  his  lord- 
ship  would  recollect,  that  neither  he 
nor  Johnson  had  given  any  directions 
or  encouragement  to  the  people  to 
hiss. 

His  lordship  said  that  he  was  about 
to  state  that  fact  to  the  Jury. 

Having  gone  through  the  evidence 
of  several  other  witnesses,  his  lordship 
.  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Jury 
to  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  16th,  and  the  fact  that  no 
person  had  been  called  to  prove  that 
any  act  of  violence  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  before  the  .cavalry  came.  They 
would  recollect  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
terruption  of  business  on  that  day,  and 
this  would  materially  influence  them 
in  the  judgment  they  should  form, 
whether  immediate  or  remote  danger 
was  to  be  feared.  On  the  part  of  the 
Crown  it  was  suggested — that  it  might 
possibly  have  been  so — that  an  imme¬ 
diate  disturbance  was  not  the  object 
of  the  parties  accused,  but  that  they 


blished.  Let  the  jury  look  at  the 
facts.  It  was  said  that  this  meeting 
was  called  by 700  housekeepers.  How¬ 
ever,  no  one  of  those  persons  had  been 
called  to  prove  that  fact ;  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  really  was  called, 
or  by  whom  the  notice  was  given,  the 
Court  and  the  Jury  were  left  in  the 
dark.  Mr  Hunt,  it  appeared,  had  re¬ 
cently  before  this  been  at  a  meeting  at 
Smithfield,  where  certain  resolutions 
had  been  agreed  to.  From  thence,  or 
at  least  soon  after,  he  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  He 
was  there  before  the  time  at  which 
the  meeting  of  the  9th  was  to  have 
taken  place.  Now,  if  Mr  Hunt  had 
intended  to  propose  resolutions  at  the 
meeting  of  the  16th,  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  proposed  at  the  Smith- 
field  meeting,  it  would  be  for  the  Jury 
to  say  how  far  they  would  be  likely 
to  excite  discontent  and  disaffection  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  assem¬ 
bled.  He  would  leave  this  part  of  the 
question  entirely  to  them,  with  only 
this  observation — that  if  Mr  Hunt 
had  such  object,  and  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  calculated  to  excite  discon¬ 
tent,  then  c^vuMd  Mr  Hunt,  the  meeting 
would  be  illegal ;  and  if  he  communi¬ 
cated  such  intentions  to  any  others. 


looked  to  the  future  power  of  some  ’  and  that  they  approved  of  them,  then 


mischief.  It  would  be  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Jury  to  inquire  how 
far  this  was  proved  by  the  evidence. 
The  next  question  was,  whether  the 
meeting  was  unlawful  as  to  the  inten- 


there  would  be  a  conspiracy ;  and  if 
any  three  of  them  went  to  the  meeting 
with  such  intent,  the  meeting  would, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  be  ille¬ 
gal  ;  for  the  law  said,  three,  or  more 
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pentont.”  The  Court  and  the  Jurr 
wentt  not  only  on  what  was  provedy 
but  what  might  be  proved,  and  no 
evidence  had  been  oCFered  that  it  was 
intended  to  submit  any  other  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  Court.  With  respect  to 
the  flags  which  were  carried,  it  was 
important  for  the  Jury  to  look  at 
the  inscriptions  which  were  on  them. 
There  were  “  Universal  Suffrage,*’ 
Annual  Parliaments,”  and  **  Vote 
ly  Ballot,"  “  No  Corn-laws."  Now, 
if  the  words  no  corn-laws"  meant 
only  that  the  laws  on  the  importation 
of  corn  should  be  repealed,  nothing 
was  more  harmless  than  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  criminality  of  the  motto 
would  be  in  wishing  to  have  them  so 
repealed  by  threat  or  force.  Neither 
was  there  any  harm  in  the  words 
**  Unite  and  be  free,”  unless  the  Jury 
believed  that  there  was  a  bad  inten¬ 
tion  in  calling  for  such  union.  The 
next  inscription  was  *<  Taxation  with¬ 
out  representation  is  unjust  and  tyran¬ 
nical."  If  by  this  was  meant  that  it 
would  be  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  tax 
any  man  who  had  not  a  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  it  would  be 
unlawful,  and  calculated  to  excite  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present,  a  great  body  of  whom 
had  not  votes.  But  it  was  quite  an 
error  to  suppose  that  any  man  in  the 
country  was  unrepresented.  Every 
member  of  parliament  not  only  repre¬ 
sented  the  particular  place  for  which 
he  was  chosen,  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large.  Another  banner  had  the  in¬ 
scription,  Labour  is  the  source  of 
wealth.”  So  it  was,  and  so  he  hoped 
it  would  long  continue  to  be,  and  that 
those  who  acquired  wealth  by  their 
honest  labour  should  enjoy  it,  and 
transmit  it  down  to  their  posterity. 
The  next  flag  had  the  inscription. 
Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold 
as  slaves.’*  Surely  there  were  no  slaves 


in  this  country ;  and  if  the  inscription 
meant  to  convey  that  any  portion  ol 
the  people  were  sold  as  slaves,  such  a 
meaning  would  be  calculated  to  excite 
discontent.  The  banner  of  Bamford's 
party  bore  **  Parliaments  annual," 

“  Suffrage  universal,*’  “  Unity  and 
strength.”  If  any  of  those  banners 
were  meant  to  convey  to  the  eye  what 
in  such  a  meeting  no  voice  could  con¬ 
vey  to  the  ear — if  they  meant  that  the 
people  should  be  disaffected  or  discon¬ 
tented  till  they  had  obtained  those  ob¬ 
jects — then  the  parties  who  bore  the 
flags,  and  those  who  marched  with 
them,  would  be  guilty  of  an  illegal 
act,  and  the  meeting,  as  far  as  th^ 
were  concerned,  would  be  illegal.  He 
would  now  come  to  another  part  of 
the  evidence— to  the  training  and  dril¬ 
ling  ;  and  he  should  tell  them,  that  if 
the  object  of  both  was  to  produce 
greater  order  and  regularity  in  those 
who  attended  the  meeting  on  the  16th, 
it  was  perfectly  harmless :  but  if  it  was 
intended,  by  giving  this  regularity,  to 
give  a  greater  degree  of  strength  to 
the  party,  and  thereby  to  overawe  the 
government,  or  to  gain  confidence  to 
any  seditious  opinions  to  procure  a  le¬ 
gal  object  by  motives  of  fear,  then  it 
would  have  been  illegal,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  they  assembled  after  such 
training  would  be  illegal  also.  It  would 
be  criminal  as  to  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  training  for  such  an  ob¬ 
ject,  though  there  might  be  thousands 
of  others  attending  it  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  such  motives,  and  whose  pur¬ 
pose  was  quite  legal. 

Now,  as  to  the  part  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  took  in  the  meeting  : — First, 
Mr  Hunt  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester.  He  was  met  at  Bul¬ 
lock-Smithy  by  Moorhouse,  and  b* 
went  to  Manchester  on  the  9th,  where 
he  addressed  the  people,  certainly  not 
in  a  manner  respectful  to  the  magis¬ 
trates.  He  remains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  till  the  16th,  and  nobody  knew 
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how  he  spent  his  time  till  then ;  at 
least  it  was  not  in  evidence,  any  far¬ 
ther  than  that  he  was  at  Johnson's.  It 
was  a  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Jury,  whether  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  resolutions  carried  at  Smith- 
field  ;  at  all  events,  he  had  offered  no 
evidence  to  shew  that  he  had  any 
others.  Mr  Hunt  and  Johnson  were 
both  present  when  the  people  hissed 
at  Murray’s  and  at  the  police  ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  either  of  them  had 
advised  or  encouraged  it.  Johnson  was 
on  the  hustings,  and  proposed  Mr 
Hunt  as  chairman ;  and  it  would  be 
for  the  Jury  to  say,  how  far  he  was 
likely  to  know  the  resolutions  which 
were  intended  to  be  proposed.  This 
would  entirely  depend  on  their  opinion 
of  his  intentions.  He  next  came  to 
Moorhouse,  and  certainly  he  appeared 
to  have  had  less  participation  in  what 
had  passed  than  all  the  others.  The 
Jury  would  look  at  his  case,  and, 
judging  by  his  acts,  would  see  how  far 
he  was  connected  with  what  was  done. 
Conjecture  would  not  be  sufficient 
against  him,  and  if  only  such  existed, 
he  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  The 
Jury  would  next  look  at  the  case  of 
Swift,  and  see  how  far  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  any  previous  motives.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Henry  Orton,  a  reporter,  that  Swift 
was  present,  and  exhorted  the  meeting 
to  be  peaceable  ;  but  then  this  was  on 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  whose  re¬ 
collection  as  to  other  points  was  at 
least  questionable.  He  (Mr  Justice 
Bay  ley]  had  before  told  the  Jury,  that 
evidence  of  words  from  recollection  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  looked  at  with 
caution.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mr  Orton  told  any  thing  which  he 
(Orton)  did  not  believe,  but  the  Jury 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  his 
recollection  of  what  passed  was  the 
most  accurate.  He  next  came  to 
Healy  ;  and  if  the  Jury  believed  that 
he  meant  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 


the  people  that  they  shonld  have  any 
change  in  the  representation  by  means 
of  force  or  threats,  he  would  be  guilty. 
As  to  the  words,  “  No  Corn-Laws,” 
as  he  had  said  before,  that  was  a  point 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
existed  in  the  country,  and  a  wish  to 
have  them  repealed  could  not  be  cri¬ 
minal.  But  the  words,  '*  Taxation 
without  representation  is  unjust  and 
tyrannical,”  were,  if  they  bore  the 
meaning  he  had  before  said,  calculated 
to  excite  disaffection,  and  would,  in 
that  case,  be  illegal.  Bamford,  it  ap- 
eared,  headed  a  party ;  but  if  the 
anners  which  were  borne  by  that 

Swere  not  calculated  to  excite 
ection,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  or  conduct  of  the  people  to 
excite  alarm.  As  to  Wylde,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  another  party,  but  the 
banners  which  they  bore  were  not  spe¬ 
cified,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
known  whether  they  were  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  or  not.  Jones  was 
roved  to  have  been  on  the  hustings, 
ut  it  would  be  for  the  Jury  to  say 
whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  them  or  not.  It  appeared 
he  had  used  the  word  “  enemies”  in 
one  of  his  speeches  to  the  people.  He 
(Mr  Justice  Bay  ley)  was  sorry  for  it. 
That  word  should  not  be  applied  by 
any  one  set  of  men  in  this  country  to 
another,  where  all  ought  to  be  united 
in  one  common  bondof  amity  and  union. 

It  was  very  near  twelve  o'clock 
when  his  lordship  concluded  ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  Jury  retired ; 
and,  after  consulting  together  for  five 
hours,  returned  into  Court  at  five  o'¬ 
clock.  The  Foreman  held  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  said  the  Jury  had  agreed 
upon  their  verdict,  which  he  read  as 
follows  — 

“  Moorhouse,  Jones,  Wild,  Swift, 
Saxton — Not  G'tti&y.— Henry  Hunt, 
Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight,  Jo¬ 
seph  Healy,  and  Samiel  Bamford— 
Guilty  of  assembling  with  unlawful 
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banners  an  unlawful  assembly)  for  the 
purpose  of  moring  and  inciting  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  Soyereign  Lord 
the  King  into  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  Government  and  Constitution  of 
the  realm,  as  by  law  established,  and 
attending  of  the  same." 

Mr  Justice  Bayley.  Do  you  mean 
that  they  themselves  intended  to  in* 
cite  The  Foreman.  “  Yes."— Mr 
Littledale.  **  This  verdict  must  be  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  fourth  count." — Mr  Jus¬ 
tice  Bayley.  Let  the  verdict  be  so 
recorded.  You  find,  gentlemen,  on 
such  counts  as  the  words  of  your  ver¬ 
dict  are  applicable  to.  You  do  not 
mean  to  find  that  they  created  terror, 
or  incited  it  in  the  minds  of  the  liege 
subjects  of  our  King?” — The  Fore¬ 
man.  **  We  meant,  my  lord,  to  find 
on  the  first  count,  omitting  a  few 
words.”— The  learned  Judge  then  re¬ 
quested  they  would  retire  and  look 
over  the  counts  of  the  indictments 
again,  and  say  to  which  count  they 
meant  to  apply  their  verdict. 

The  Jury  withdrew  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  generally  on  the  fourth  count, 
and  Not  Guilty  upon  the  remaining 
counts.— Mr  Justice  Bayley.  "  1  take 
it  for  granted  the  defendants  are  still 
under  recognizances.” — Mr  Hunt. 

We  are,  my  lord."— Mr  Justice 
Bayley.  “  Then  let'them  now  addi- 
tionally,  in  Court,  enter  into  their  own 
recomizances  to  keep  the  peace  and 

food  behaviour  for  six  months,  Mr 
lunt  in  the  sum  of  2000/.,  Mr  John¬ 
son  of  1000/.,  Knight,  Bamford,  and 
Healy,  500/.  each. 

The  parties  immediately  entered  in¬ 
to  their  several  recognizances. 

Mr  Hunt  said,  he  meant  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Court  of  King’s-bench 
upon  the  legality  of  the  verdict. 

Mr  Hunt,  according  to  the  notice 
he  had  given,  moved  on  the  26th  of 


April  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's-bench.  On  his  presenting  him¬ 
self,  the  Chief  Justice  called  upon  him 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  made. 

Mr  Hunt. — The  first  ground,  my 
lord,  is  a  misapprehension  of  the 
learned  Judge,  in  rejecting  evidence 
which  ought  to  have  been  received. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice.— That 
was  evidence  tendered  on  your  part,  1 
presume.  > 

Mr  Hunt. — Exactly  so,  my  lord ; 
and  also  in  preventing  me  from  getting 
the  same  point  out,  by  the  cross-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pro¬ 
secution. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice. — What 
was  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence  / 

Mr  Hunt.— It  was  evidence  as  to 
the  acts  of  aggression — of  cutting, 
maiming,  and  Killing,  committed  bj 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  other  mi¬ 
litary,  upon  the  persons  of  those  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice. — At  Man¬ 
chester,  I  suppose  ?  What  is  your  next 
point? 

Mr  Hunt. — The  next  point  is,  my 
lord,  the  learned  Judge's  admitting 
evidence  which,  I  say,  ought  to  have 
been  rejected. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice.— What 
species  of  evidence  was  that  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Certain  resolutions  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Smithfield,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice.— Any 
thing  else,  Mr  Hunt  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Yes,  my  lord.  The 
admission  of  evidence  of  certain  train¬ 
ings  and  drilli^s  at  a  place  called 
White-moss.  'The  third  point  is  a 
misdirection  of  the  Judge,  which  arose 
in  consequence  of  these  points. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice. — ^That 
is,  these  rejections  and  admissions  of 
certain  evidence  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley. — You  mean. 
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Mr  Hunt,  Cor  putting  to  the  Jury,  witness  was  called,  who  spoke  to  the 
points  as  arising  by  inference  out  of  propriety  and  peaceableness  of  that 
the  evidence  so  admitted  ?  conduct  up  to  the  time  when  the  mi* 

Mr  Hunt _ Precisely  so,  my  lord,  litary  arrived ;  and  I  am  therefore  of 

The  fourth  ground  is,  that  the  Jury  opinion  that  the  evidence  in  question 
g^ave  a  verdict  contrary  to  evidence.  was  properly  rejected.  _  If,  however. 
The  Lord  Chief*  Justice. — Have  any  doubt  upon  that  point  could  exist, 
you  any  other  ground  ?  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  narrowing  the 

Mr  Hunt. — Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  have  charge  to  the  fourth  coupt,  sjrould  re- 
a  fifth  and  last  ground.  It  is,  that  the  move  that  doubt  altogether,  because 
Jury  gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  that  count  does  not  charge  the  defend* 
direction  of  the  learned  Judge.  ants  with  any  violence  at  the  tiine  of 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice.— Are  those  the  meeting, 
all  the  points  ?  The  second  point  of  objection  is  tp 

Mr  Hunt. — They  are,  my  lord.  the  admission  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
The  Chief  Justice  then  stated  it  to  Smithfield  meeting;  and  the  objections 
be  necessary  that  his  brother  Bavley  to  this  point  of  evidence  are  twofold : 
should  read  over  all  the  minutes  of  the  first,  that  the  best  evidence  was  not 
trial.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  produced  which  the  circun;stances 
the  present  and  successive  days,  this  might  have  afforded ;  and,  second,  that 
was  done,  and  Mr  Hunt  pleaded  at  no  evidence  ought  ^o  have  been  admit- 
great  length  his  right  to  a  new  trial.  ted  upon  the  subject.  With  respect 
On  the  8th  May,  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  the  pa* 
pronounced  his  opinion  as  follows :  pers  which  were  produced  were  pro* 

Although  this  matter  has  occupied  ved  to  have  been  received  from  the 
a  considerable  poition  of  that  time  and  hands  of  one  of  the  defendants  at  the 
attention  which  is  dedicated  to  thege-  time  of  the  meeting,  as  the  resolutions 
neral  administration  of  justice,  it  has  which  were  to  be  passed  at  the  meet* 
not  presented  to  my  mind  any  doubt  ing  ;  and  therefore,  as  against  that  de- 
whatever  ;  and  I  will  deliver  my  opi-  fendant,  no  better  evidence  could  exist, 
nion  upon  the  several  points  with  as  With  regard  to  the  latter  objection,  it 
much  brevity  as  possible.  was  in  proof  that  these  resolutions  bad 

The  first  objection  taken  by  the  de-  been  recently  proposed  by  thaf  defend* 
fendants  was  to  the  rejection  of  evi-  ant  at  a  very  numerous  meeting  held 
dence  as  to  the  supposed  misconduct  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  parliament- 
of  the  military  in  the  dispersion  of  the  ary  reform— the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
meeting  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  meeting  in  question — at  which  that 
evidence  was  perfectly  irrelevant  to  same  defendant,  a  stranger  in  Manches- 
the  matter  ia  issue.  The  matter  in  ter,  was  invited  to  take  the  chair ;  and, 
issue  was  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  as  regarded  the  question  of  intention, 
assembly,  and  the  conduct  of  the  peo*  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  competent 
pie  prior  to  the  dispersion.  The  con-  to  shew,  as  against  that  defendant, that 
duct  of  those  who  dispersed  the  meet-  at  a  similar  meeting,  held  for  an  object 
ing  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  professedly  similar,  such  matter  bad 
object,  because  that  object  existed  be-  been  proposed  under  his  immediate  in- 
fore  the  meeting  assembled.  No  evi-  spection.  The  effect  of  that  evidence 
dence  which  went  to  prove  the  con-  was  left  to  the  Jury  :  it  certainly  did 
duct  of  the  persons  assembled  was  re-  amount  to  a  declaration,  by  the  de¬ 
jected  ;  on  the  contrary,  witness  after  fendant,  of  his  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
third  objection  was  to  the  reception  of 
that  evidence  which  regarded  the  train¬ 
ing  and  drillings  and  the  assault  at 
White-moss.  I^e  question  submitted 
to  the  Jury  upon  this  head  presented 
two  points  :  first,  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  assembly ;  and,  second,  the 
particular  case  of  each  individual  char¬ 
ged,  as  connected  with  that  general 
character.  Now  it  was  proved  by  the 
evidence,  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  persons  assembled,  and  indeed 
all  who  came  from  a  distance,  came  to  • 
the  meeting  in  large  bodies,  in  organi¬ 
zed  bodies,  and  with  a  military  step 
and  movemen t .  The  conclusion  which 
would  naturally  be  drawn  from  such 
appearances  was  a  point  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Jury  ;  and  no  reason¬ 
able  person  will  say  that  that  point 
was  left  to  the  Jury  in  a  manner  more 
unfavourable  to  the  defendants  than 
was  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 
It  is  also  proper  to  state,  that  at  the 
particular  place  from  which  one  of 
these  large  bodies  came,  persons  had 
been  formed  and  trained  to  marching 
and  military  movements;  and  that  these 
same  persons  had  violently  ill-treated 
certain  individuals,  whom  they  called 
spies,  and  had  made  one  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  take  an  oath  that  he  never 
would  be  a  King’s  man  or  name  the 
King  again  ;  and  that  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  composed  the  Manchester 
meeting  expressed  their  hatred  to  this 
man,  by  hissing  and  hooting  as  they 
passed  his  house.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  this  evidence  form¬ 
ed  matter  for  ^e  consideration  of  the 
Jury.  With  respect  td  the  last  point — 
the  reception  of  evidence  as  to  the  in¬ 
scription  upon  the  flags  or  banners — I 
think  it  was  not  necessary  either  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  flags,or  to  give  notice  to  the 
defendants  to  produce  them.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  actual  production 
of  writings  has  been  required,  are  wide¬ 
ly  different  from  the  present  case.  I 


am  not  aware  that  the  evidence  of  eye¬ 
witnesses  as  to  flags  exposed  to  public 
view  was  ever  called  in  question  until 
now.  Inscriptions,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  are  publjc  expressions  pf  the 
sentiments  of  those  persons  who  bear 
or  who  adopt  them.  If  it  were  to  be 
held  that  words  so  exhibited  could  not 
be  proved  unless  by  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  flags,  why  should  the  wit¬ 
ness  be  allowed  to  state  the  colour  of 
the  flag,  dr  even  to  say  that  he  saw  the 
flag  at  all  ?  because,  according  to  Mr 
Hunt’s  argument  upon  each  of  those 
points,  the  production  would  be  the 
best  evidence  ;  and  if  parole  evidence 
under  any  circumstances  ought  to  be 
received,  I  think  it  was  good  evidence 
in  the  present  case,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  that  some  of  the  banners 
were  at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the 
custody  of  a  constable  at  York  ;  be¬ 
cause,  even  taking  this  to  be  the  fact, 
if  the  flags  had  been  produced,  then 
the  prosecutors  might  have  been  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  prove  that  the  flags  produ¬ 
ced  were  the  same  flags  taken  at  the 
meeting ;  to  deduce  them  from  hand 
to  hand  ;  and,  in  case  one  step  should 
fail,  the  evidence  must  be  rejected  al¬ 
together.  To  require  such  proof  would 
be  unreasonable,  and  to  give  it,  in  many 
cases,  impossible.  Having  now  dis¬ 
posed  of  these  objections  to  the  law 
laid  down  in  the  case,  1  shall  take  no 
notice  of  what  has  been  called  misdirec¬ 
tion  as  to  this  or  that  particular  point ; 
I  shall  only  say,  generally,  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  evidence  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  left  most  properly  to 
the  Jury :  that  the  Jury  were  not  di¬ 
rected  to  presume  against  the  defend¬ 
ants  any  thing  which  was  not  well 
warranted  by  the  evidence ;  and  that 
they  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
which  the  nature  of  that  evidence  did 
not  fully  justify.  1  therefore  think  that 
this  is  not  a  case  in  which  a  rule  to  shew 
cause  should  be  granted. 

On  the  15th  May,  the  defendants 
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were  called  up  to  receive  judgment. 
Affidavits  were  put  in,  and  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  made  by  Mr  Hunt 
in  mitigation  of  punishment. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley,  in  pronouncing 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  went  at 

freat  length  into  the  detail  of  the  case. 

'rom  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
attended  tne  meeting  of  the  16th  Au¬ 
gust,  that  meeting  could  scarcely  be 
considered  a  deliberative  assembly.  The 
probability  was,  that,  in  a  iheeting  of 
such  magnitude,  individuals  would  ra¬ 
ther  be  taught  their  grievances  by  the 
persons  who  presided  than  state  the 
grievances  which  they  actually  endu¬ 
red,  and  that  the  remedies  resolved  up¬ 
on  would  be  provided  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the 
question  as  to  the  resolutions.  If  the 
resolutions  to  be  passed  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  meeting  were  the  SmithBeld  re¬ 
solutions,  no  one  could  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  effect  which  such  propo¬ 
sals  were  calculated  to  produce  upon 
such  an  assembly.  If  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  pass  different  resolutions,  it  had 
been  competent  to  the  defendants  to 
shew,  by  evidence  or  by  affidavits, 
what  these  resolutions  were.  The 
learned  Judge  concluded  his  address 
by  observing  that  the  Court  had  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  affidavits  of 
the  defendants,  and  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  that 
Mr  Hunt  should  be  imprisoned  in  II- 
chester  gaol  for  the  term  of  two  years 
and  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  to  find  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  a  further  term  of  five 
years,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  other 
persons  in  500/.  each.  Johnston,  Healy, 
and  Bamford,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Lin- 
coin-goal  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  each 
to  enter  into  sureties  for  his  good  be¬ 
haviour  during  five  years,  himself  in 
200/.  and  two  other  persons  in  100/. 
each. 


Mr  Hunt  wished  to  know  whether 
his  confinement  was  to  be  solitary  con¬ 
finement. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  replied,  that 
the  Court  made  no  such  order.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  every  proper  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  paid  to  the  convenience 
of  the  defendants ;  and,  if  cause  of 
complaint  should  arise,  that  complaint 
would  be  attended  to. 


Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  Libel, 

CONTAINED  IN  A  LeTTER  TO  HIS 

Constituents,  on  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Proceedings. 

Leicester t  March  2S</. 

The  Jury  being  impanelled,  Mr 
Balguy  opened  the  proceeding.  He 
stated,  that  this  was  an  information 
filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  against  the  defendant,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  for  a  libel.  The  first  count 
charged,  that  the  defendant,  being  an 
ill-disposed  person,  and  intending  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Government,  and  particularly 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and 
wishing  to  have  it  believed  that  cer¬ 
tain  troops  of  the  King,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1819,  wantonly  and  cruel¬ 
ly  cut  down  certain  ,of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  did,  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month  of  August,  publish  a  certain 
libel.  The  count  then  set  out  the  libel 
verbatim,  which  was  in  these  words  : — 

**  To  the  Electors  of  Westminster, 

**  Gentlemen — On  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  this  morning,  having  arrived 
late  yesterday  evening,  1  was  mled  with 
shame,  grief,  and  indignation,  at  the 
account  of  the  blood  spilt  at  Manches¬ 
ter.  This,  then,  is  the  answer  of  the 
boroughmongers  to  the  petitioning 
people — this  is  the  practical  proof  of 
our  standing  in  no  need  of  reform— 
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these  the  practical  blessinn  of  our  glo¬ 
rious  boroughmonger  domination — 
this  the  use  of  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace.  It  seems  our  fathers  were 
not  such  fools  as  some  would  make  us 
believe,  in  opposing  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army,  and  sending  King 
William's  Dutch  Guards  out  of  the 
country.  Yet,  would  to  Heaven  they 
had  been  Dutchmen,  or  Switzers,  or 
Hessians,  or  Hanoverians,  or  any  thing 
rather  than  Englishmen,  who  have  done 
such  deeds.  What !  kill  men  unarm¬ 
ed,  unresisting ! — and,  gracious  God ! 
women,  too,  disfigured,  maimed,  cut 
down,  and  trampled  upon  by  dragoons ! 
Is  this  England  ?  This  a  Christian 
land  }  A  land  of  freedom  ?  Can  such 
things  be,  and  pass  us  by  like  a  sum¬ 
mer  cloud  unheeded  ? — Forbid  it  every 
drop  of  English  blood,  in  every  vein, 
that  does  not  proclaim  its  owner  bas¬ 
tard  !  Will  the  gentlemen  of  England 
support  or  wink  at  such  proceedings  ? 
They  have  a  great  stake  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  hold  great  estates,  and  they 
are  bound  in  duty,  and  in  honour,  to 
consider  them  as  retaining  fees  on 
the  part  of  their  country  for  uphold¬ 
ing  its  rights  and  liberties.  Surely  they 
whI  at  length  awake,  and  find  they 
have  other  duties  to  perform  besides 
fattening  bullocks  and  planting  cab¬ 
bages.  They  never  can  stand  tamely 
by,  as  lookers  on,  while  bloody  Neroes 
rip  open  their  mothers’  wombs  I  They 
must  join  the  general  voice,  loudly  de¬ 
manding  justice  and  redress  ;  and  head 
public  meetings  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  put  a  stop,  in  its  com¬ 
mencement,  to  a  reign  of  terror  and  of 
blood,— to  afford  consolation,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  afforded,  and  legal  redress, 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  and  muti¬ 
lated  victims  of  this  unparalleled  and 
barbarous  outrage.  For  this  purpose, 
I  propose  that  a  meeting  should  be 
called  in  Westminster,  which  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  committee  will  arrange, 
and  whose  summons  I  will  hold  my¬ 


self  in  readiness  to  attend.  Whether 
the  penalty  of  our  meeting  will  be 
death,  by  military  execution,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  a  man  can  die 
but  once ;  and  never  better  than  in 
vindicating  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country. 

**  Excuse  this  hasty  address.  I  can 
scarcely  tell  what  I  have  written.  It 
may  be  a  libel ;  or  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  may  call  it  so — just  as  he  pleases. 
When  the  seven  bishops  were  tried  for 
a  libel,  the  army  of  James  II.,  then 
encamped  on  Hounslow-heath,  for 
supporting  arbitrary  power,  gave  three 
cheers  on  hearing  of  their  acquittal  : 
the  King,  startled  at  the  noise,  asked, 

*  What’s  that  J’ — ‘  Nothing,  sir,’  was 
the  answer,  *  but  the  soldiers  shouting 
at  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops.* 

*  Do  ye  call  that  nothing  ?’  replied  the 
misgiving  tyrant ;  and  shortly  after 
abdicated  the  government.  'Tis  true, 
James  could  not  inflict  the  torture  on 
his  soldiers  I — could  not  tear  the  living 
flesh  from  their  bones  with  a  cat-ot- 
nine-tails  !— could  not  flay  them  alive  I 
— Be  this  as  it  may,  our  duty  is  to 
meet !  and  *  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty  1’ 

I  remain,  Gentleman, 

Most  truly  and  faithfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  Burdett. 

“  Kirby-parky  Aug.  22.  1819." 

The  learned  Counsel  said,  that  the 
information  contained  other  counts, 
laying  the  charge  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner. 

Mr  Seijeant  Vaughan  then  address¬ 
ed  the  Jury. — Considering  with  whom 
this  prosecution  originated, and  against 
whom  it  was  levelled,  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  had  excited  the  curioshy- 
and  interest  which  appeared  in  the 
court.  A  great  law-officer  of  the 
Crown  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  before  a  Jury  of  his  country  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  of  great 
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fortune,  and  of  splendid  talents,  and 
who  was  now,  be  believed,  the  favour¬ 
ite  candidate  for  representing  in  par¬ 
liament  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  empire.  The  information  charged, 
that  the  defendant  being  an  ill-disposed 
person,  and  intending  to  excite  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly  the 
soldiers,  to  sedition,  and  wishing  and  in¬ 
tending  to  have  it  believed  that  certain 
troops  of  the  King  killed  certain  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King,  did  publish  the  letter 
in^uestion.  They  must  therefore  try  this 
question — whether  there  was  this  in¬ 
tention  to  excite  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Government,  and  to  excite  the 
soldiers  against  it  i  With  respect  to 
motives,  we  could  only  judge  of  them 
by  the  acts  or  declarations  of  men  ; 
and  taking  that  rule,  it  was  not  un¬ 
charitable  to  suppose  that  the  writer 
of  this  letter  meant  that  which  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  face  of  this  information.  If 
they  thought  it  was  his  intention  to 
do  that  which  was  charged  against 
him,  it  was  their  duty  to  find  him 
guilty.  Every  man  was  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act,  and  for  his  own  act  he 
must  be  responsible.  The  letter  re¬ 
lated  to  certain  transactions  at  Man¬ 
chester,  which  were  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  another  county.  They  were 
not  now  to  make  up  their  minds  whe¬ 
ther  the  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August  was  a  legal  or  an  ille- 
al  meeting ;  but  no  reasonable  man, 
e  thought,  could  say  that  it  was  not 
an  illegal  meeting.  But  if  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August  had  been  aleg» 
assembly,  and  had  been  illegally  dis¬ 
persed,  and  if  the  soldiers  had  commit¬ 
ted  those  excesses  and  cruelties  that 
were  charged  against  them,  a  person 
was  not  justified  in  writing  such  a  let¬ 
ter  as  the  one  in  question.  Was  this, 
or  was  it  not,  a  libel  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  soldiery  i  The  truth  of 
the  libel  was  no  answer  to  any  such 


charge.  He  came  now  to  the  letter 
itselh 

The  learned  Counsel  then  went  over 
the  different  paragraphs  of  the  letter, 
and  endeavoured  to  shew  their  seditious 
tendency.  He  finally  observed,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  reasonable  man 
could  read  this  letter,  and  say  that  it 
was  not  calculated  to  inflame  the  sol¬ 
diers.  He  said  that  *'  James  JI.  could 
not  inflict  the  torture  on  his  soldiers— 
could  not  tear  the  living  flesh  from 
their  bones  with  a  cat-oUnine-tails— 
could  not  flay  them  alive’* — by  which 
he  meant  that  the  soldiers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  lived  under  greater  tyranny 
than  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 
Was  this,  or  not,  the  language  of  ex¬ 
citement?  Wat  it  not  intended  to 
make  the  soldiers  believe  that  they 
were  cruelly  treated,  and  that  their 
condition  ought  to  be  ameliorated  ? 
This  was  the  libel.  It  was  for  the  Jury 
to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  wh^ 
ther  the  defendant  was  guilty  or  not. 
He  had  not  read  to  them  one  or  two 
passages  only,  upon  which  a  greater 
stress  might  be  laid — he  had  read  the 
whole  of  the  letter.  Some  passages 
were  expressed  in  such  terms,  that  no 
one  would  have  instituted  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  the  writer ;  but  others 
were  so  violent,  and,  taking  the  whole 
of  it  together,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  so  highly  seditious,  that  if  the  great 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  who  had 
instituted  this  prosecution,  had  failed 
to  notice  it,  they  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty. 
Indeed,  the  writer  had  thrown  out  a 
challenge  to  the  Attorney.  General  to 
prosecute;  andif  he  had  not  prosecuted 
the  defendant  for  this  publication,  it 
might  have  been  said,  that,  in  an  age 
like  this,  when,  unfortunately,  so  many 
persons  were  brought  before  the  tri¬ 
bunals  of  their  country  for  libelling 
the  Government,  the  humble  and  iguo- 
rant  were  visited  with  the  penalties  of 
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the  ltwi(  while  the  rich  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  were  snffered  to  escape  with  impu- 
nitr. 

ETidence  was  called  to  prove  that 
the  letter  in  Sir  Francis’s  hand-writing 
had  been  received  in  London,  and  sent 
to  the  newspapers  for  publication.  It 
was  also  proved,  that  on  the  day  when 
the  letter  was  written.  Sir  Francis  was 
at  his  house  in  Leicestershire. 

Mr  Denman  objected  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  publication  in  Leicester¬ 
shire.  It  was  supposed  that  the  letter 
must  have  been  put  into  the  post-office 
in  that  county  ;  bat  there  were  many 
suppositions  which  might  obviate  such 
a  conclusion.  Mr  Justice  Best,  how¬ 
ever,  conceived  that  the  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  being  written  and  signed 
in  Leicestershire. 

Sir  Francis,  in  entering  on  his  de¬ 
fence,  made  a  long  exposition  of  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  being 
prosecuted  on  an  ex  officio  information, 
and  in  not  having  the  benefit  of  a 
Grand  Jury.  He  then  proceeded  to  jus¬ 
tify  himself  on  the  particular  charge. 
Nothing  conld  be  more  vague  or  inde¬ 
finite  than  the  charge  against  him  ;  he 
did  not  believe  a  precedent  for  it  could 
be  found  upon  the  files  of  the  Court. 
It  used  to  be  the  practice  in  indict¬ 
ments  to  use  the  words  vt  et  armisy 
and  to  allege  that  force  had  been  used. 
In  an  action,  he  might  justify  by  pro¬ 
ving  the  truth  of  what  he  had  written ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  defence.  He  was 
left  utterly  bare  and  unprotected.  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  tried  by 
a  special  jury,  was  in  itsdf  evidence 
that  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged  was  not  of  a  very  heinous 
character.  Falsehood,  which  was  in 
ordinary  cases  the  gravamen  of  the 
complaint,  was  omitted  altogether  in 
the  information  against  him.  How 
could  the  allegation  of  falsehood  ever 
be  looked  upon  in  a  criminal  proceed¬ 


ing,  as  mere  surplusage  or  ornament  ? 
Supposing  that  the  (Question  of  truth 
or  falsehood  was  in  itself  of  no  legal 
importance,  still  it  was  worth  inouinng 
into,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  cr^ 
minal  intention  with  which  a  publica¬ 
tion  was  made.  He  should  he  glad  to 
know  how  an  indictment  would  read, 
if  it  were  alleged  in  it  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  trtUy,  instead  of  falsely,  set 
forth  the  matter  of  his  complaint. 
Now,  the  information  in  question  was 
as  bare  as  .£sop's  crow — it  had  not 
upon  it  a  single  feather.  It  meant,  if 
it  meant  any  thing,  that  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  exciting  disaffection,  and  had 
an  interest  in  producing  disorder.  He 
would,  however,  assert,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  impute  to  him,  with  any 
colour  of  probability,  any  motive  to 
commit  bad  acts  of  this  kind.  The 
Attorney-General  had  stronger  mo¬ 
tives  than  he  could  have  for  doing 
what  was  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the 
learned  gentleman  had  his  fortune  to 
make,  while  he  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  was 
satisfied  with  what  he  was  already  in 
possession  of.  As  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  he  conceived  himself  bound  to 
assist  in  upholding  the  rights  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  he  could  shew  that 
this  had  ever  been  the  prevailing  bent 
and  disposition  of  his  mind.  On  all 
occasions  he  had  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  minds  of  other  indepen¬ 
dent  gentlemen,  that  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  arose  from  the  want  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  more  powerful  classes  and 
the  people.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  his  finding  fault  with  what  had 
been  done  at  Manchester  could  excite 
disaffection  to  the  governmentamongst 
the  soldiers.  It  must  excite  disaffection 
to  himself,  if  it  provoked  any  senti¬ 
ment  of  that  nature.  But  were  sol¬ 
diers,  because  they  had  served  credi¬ 
tably  abroad,  to  be  sanctioned  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  their  countrymen  at  home  ? 
There  was  no  calumny  in  reprobating 
conduct  of  this  kind  ;  for  nothing  but 
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falaehood  could  be  calumuious.  No 
doubt,  his  letter  expressed  dissatisfac* 
tion,  but  its  whole  scope  was  to  pro* 
cure  legal  inquiry  and  redress.  >  For 
such  motives  he  should  therefore  take 
^  credit,  nor  was  he  aware  by  what  right 
the  Attorney-General  could  attribute 
any  other  to  him.  The  letter  was  not 
addressed  to  persons  likely  to  be  insti- 

fated  to  acts  of  tumult  or  violence. 

t  was  addressed  to  his  constituents, 
and  to  country  gentlemen,  a  body  of 
persons  whom  he  could  hardly  expect 
or  intend  to  inflame  against  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  Honourable  Bart,  after  some 
further  observations  with  regard  to 
the  venue,  entered  at  considerable 
length  into  the  subject  of  a  reform  of 
parliament,  and  quoted  a  long  list  of 
authorities  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  more  extensive  representation  of 
the  people.  Amongst  these  were  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Swift, 
Locke,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham, 
Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr  Pitt,  and  Mr  Fox. 
He  was  ashamed  to  weary  them  with 
so  many  quotations,  but  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  he  should  not 
be  suspected  or  treated  as  if  he  used 
reform  as  a  mask  or  cover  for  hostili¬ 
ty  and  mischievousness.  It  was  too 
much  to  talk  of  reform  as  wild  and 
visionary,  when  it  had  been  supported 
by  such  men,  and  with  so  much  abili¬ 
ty.  His  object  in  laying  those  state¬ 
ments  before  them  was  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  culpability  in  loving  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
that  parliamentary  reform  which  was 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  liberty  of 
the  people.  For  himself,  this  had  been 
his  object  from  the  commencement  of 
his  life.  He  would  read  to  them  ex¬ 
tracts  of  speeches  made  by  him  in  par¬ 
liament  on  four  several  motions.  The 
subject  of  the  first  two  was  respecting 
the  usage  of  soldiers.  They  had  heard 
what  Chief- Justice  Holt  thought  of 


soldiers  interfering  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  thev  could  judge 
whether  he  thought  them  a  part  of 
the  government.  But  Blackstone's 
language,  he  was  afraid,  tended  to  ex¬ 
cite  disaffection  far  beyond  any  thing 
in  his  letter.  Here  the  Honourable 
Baronet  read  Blackstone’s  observations 
on  the  danger  of  a  distinction  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  community — the 
cruelty  of  having  a  body  of  men  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  servitude  in  the 
midst  of  a  free  nation.  There  was  not 
one  word  in  the  letter  about  magi¬ 
strates,  much  less  about  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  The  whole  related  to 
boroughmongers,  and  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  authors  of  the  transactions  at  Man¬ 
chester.  These  transactions  too  were 
referred  to,  not  as  matters  within  his 
own  knowledge,  but  as  statements 
made  in  the  public  journals.  Most 
sincerely  did  he  wish  that  those  ac¬ 
counts  had  proved  untrue  ;  but  he  was 
at  that  time  riding  out  of  Wiltshire, 
and  found,  upon  his  journey,  that  all 
persons  were  full  of  the  same  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  would  now  read  from  a 
very  violent  newspaper  (the  paper 
calling  itself  The  New  Times)  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  narrative  of  those  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  Contents  of  which 
passage,  if  true,  were  quite  enough 
to  warrant  any  man  in  saying,  that 
the  course  pursued  at  Manchester  on 
the  16th  of  August  was  not  the  way 
in  which  the  laws  ought  to  be  enfor¬ 
ced.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
meeting  at  Manchester  was  originally 
illegal ;  to  which,  however,  it  might 
be  replied,  that  the  parties  had  no 
suspicion  of  this  circumstance  at  the 
time.  It  was  a  recent  discovery,  that 
a  meeting  might  be  rendered  Ulegal 
by  numbers  merely.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  magistrates  themselves  were 
not  apprised  of  this  illegality,  for  thev 
were  previously  acquainted  with  ail 
the  circumstances,  and  took  no  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  the  meeting.  Had 
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they  considered  it  illegal,  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  t:heir  prohibition  of  another 
meeting  for  a  different  purpose  had 
produced  this  effect.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
had  regarded  the  assemblage  on  the 
16th  of  August  as  an  assemblage  of 
persons  contrary  to  law.  In  this  view, 
the  magistrates  had  been  actually 
guilty  of  what  he  was  charged  with 
simply  provoking — that  was  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  Mr  Hunt  might  have 
been  arrested  at  any  time  ;  there  was 
no  need  of  waiting  till  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  immense  number  of 
persons.  This,  then,  was  a  bad  sample 
of  prudence,  and  of  that  discretion  by 
which  individuals  engaged  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  should  be  gui¬ 
ded.  Common  humanity,  he  should 
have  conceived,  might  have  dictated  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding.  It  had 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  wish  to 
produce  irritation,  and  to  excite  the 
people  to  a  riot.  This  supposition  was 
indeed  further  countenanced  by  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  journals  under 
ministerial  influence.  Those  writers 
had  taunted  the  reformers  with  a  want 
of  courage,  and  were  reproached  for 
suffering  themselves  to  be  dispersed 
and  cut  down  without  opposition.  Al¬ 
lowing  even  that  the  meeting  at  Man¬ 
chester  was  held  for  treasonable  pur¬ 
poses,  there  was  no  colour  of  law  for 
the  violence  which  had  been  exercised 
towards  it.  Mr  Justice  Blackstone 
had  described  the  riot-act  as  an  act  of 
great  severity,  but  it  authorized  no 
proceedings  of  this  description.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  riot-act  had  been  at  all  read  on 
the  16th  of  August,  nor,  unless  a  riot 
was  actually  taking  place,  had  any 
magistrate  a  right  to  read  it.  Not  a 
word  was  to  be  found  to  warrant  the 
sending  amongst  the  crowd  men  bear¬ 
ing  fire-arms  and  other  military  wea¬ 


pons.  The  constitution  had,  then,  in 
this  instance,  been  grossly  outraged  ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  out¬ 
rage  would  still  be,  on  some  future 
day,  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It 
was  not  a  matter  that  could  be  hushed 
into  oblivion.  It  bore  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  what  was  generally 
called  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  The  acts  of  which  he  had 
spoken  with  reprobation  could  be  jus¬ 
tified  upon  no  principle,  and  be  had 
witnesses  in  Court  who  would  prove 
that  the  accounts  from  which  he  had 
derived  his  information  as  to  those 
acts  were  perfectly  correct. 

Mr  Justice  Best  here  intimated, 
that  no  such  evidence  could  be  recei¬ 
ved  on  the  trial  of  the  present  issue. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  resumed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
Courier  newspaper,  relative  to  the 
Manchester  transactions,  which  he 
thought  afforded  additional  proof  of 
an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  writers  that  the  reformers 
should  be  instigated  to  acts  of  violence. 
Because  they  did  not  resist,  they  were 
reproached  with  cowardice  and  base¬ 
ness.  The  most  calumnious  charge 
he  had  ever  met  with  was  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Timest  in  which  it  was 
said,  that  **  Mr  Hunt  would  certainly 
have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  Mr  Na- 
din."  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which 
these  regular  libellers  wrote  against 
all  whose  politics  differed  from  their 
own.  If  his  letter  could  be  supposed 
to  produce  any  effect  of  the  kind  im¬ 
puted  to  it,  it  must  be  to  bring  the 
soldiers,  and  not  the  government,  into 
contempt.  It  was  stated  in  The  Times 
journal,  that  when  the  military  rode 
into  the  crowd,  they  wounded  and 
trampled  upon  women  as  well  as  men  ; 
and  was  not  this  enough  to  fill  every 
individual  with  shame,  grief,  and  in¬ 
dignation  i  Was  it  not  calculated  to 
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excite  every  individual  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  these  tientiments  ?  His  letter 
was  an  appeal  to  the  country  gentle¬ 
men,  inviting  them  to  join  in  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  justice.  The  great¬ 
est  miscreant  in  society  was  not  to  be 
treated  as  it  appeared,  by  a  ministeri¬ 
al  paper,  it  had  been  intended  to  treat 
Mr  H  unt.  He  knew  not  how  the 
Courier,  and  other  journals,  escaped 
prosecution,  if  his  letter,  recommend¬ 
ing  inquiry  and  redress,  was  to  be 
deemed  libellous.  That  redress  had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  obtained, 
but  none  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  it  was  said  the  letter  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  had  followed.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  wrote  it  had 
been  accomplished,  but  the  end  which 
he  was  accused  of  having  in  view  had 
not  been  brought  about.  So  far,  then, 
there  was  evidence  in  his  favour,  and 
the  suspicion  of  a  bad  intention  was 
refuted  by  the  experience  of  what 
had  actually  occurred.  He  proposed 
next  to  read  a  part  of  a  speech  of  Mr 
Fox's,  and  of  an  address  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  electors  of 
Westminster — an  address  which  he 
(Sir  F.  Burdett)  wondered  the  At¬ 
torney-General  had  not  prosecuted. 
Mr  Fox,  in  his  speech,  described  the 
House  of  Commons  as  deterred  by  no 
scruples,  checked  bv  no  reasons,  mo¬ 
ved  by  no  facts,  ana  altogether  such, 
that  the  reform  which  once  might  have 
been  unnecessary,  had  become  absolute¬ 
ly  indispensable.  Mr  Fox  had  charac¬ 
terised  **  the  whole  system  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  good  government,  and 
giving  a  fashion  to  imposture  ;  it  was 
the  parent  of  degradation,  hypocrisy, 
and  fraud — took  away  from  our  insti¬ 
tutions  the  energies  of  virtue,  defeated 
all  the  ends  of  government,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  sink  in  its  own  weakness." 
He  next  read  extracts  from  Mr  Pitt's 
speech  in  1782,  which  exposed,  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  marketability  of  seats  in  par¬ 
liament,  specified  the  fact  of  the  Na¬ 


bob  of  Arcot  having  six  or  seven  re¬ 
presentatives  in  parliament,  and  stated 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  state  ob¬ 
taining  control  over  us  by  purchasing 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
he  recollected  a  stronger  passage, 
where  Mr  Pitt  said,  that  “  under  such 
a  system,  no  honest  man  could  be  k 
minister.”  He  would  prove  that  he 
could  have  had  no  intention  of  ex¬ 
citing  disaffection  or  sedition.  They 
were  troubled  with  this  question  only 
because  in  that  country  he  was  not 
known.  They  knew  nothing  of  him 
personally ;  and  if  they  believed  the 
eternal  calumnies  of  the  Morning  Post, 
the  New  Times,  and  the  Courier,  they 
would,  of  course,  find  him  guilty. 
He  would  shew  that  he  could  have 
had  no  evil  mind,  no  malice,  and  no  se¬ 
dition  }  for  sedition,  they  would  recol¬ 
lect,  was  a  separation  in  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  the  King.  He 
then  read  an  extract  from  his  speech, 
in  1802,  on  the  subject  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  that  speech 
he  had  said,  that  the  Prince  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  House  in  a  very  disrespect¬ 
ful  manner ;  and  that  the  heir  to  the 
crown  ought  to  be  liberally  endowed, 
that  he  might  feel  no  temptation  to 
become  the  slave  of  administration.  In 
his  speech  on  the  mutiny>bill,  he  had 
shewn  no  ill-will  to  the  soldiers.  The 
motion  was,  that  a  soldier  should  not 
be  turned  out  without  a  court-martial. 
This  was  both  just  and  reasonable,  and 
he  had  supported  it.  He  had  made 
another  speech  on  a  motion  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  in  which  he  had  ur¬ 
ged  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
Crown  its  just  prerogatives,  and  to  the 
people  a  fair  representation  ;  and  sta¬ 
ted,  that,  under  the  present  system, 
the  King  had  not  the  power  even  of 
appointing  his  own  ministers.  He  had 
then  said  that  he  was  a  Tory  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign.  Others  might  amuse 
themselves  with  theories  and  phan- 
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tasms  which  eluded  the  grasp ;  he 
founded  his  doctrines  on  the  statute- 
books  and  the  laws  of  England.  In 
that  debate,  allusion  had  been  made 
by  Mr  Whitbread  to  the  fable  of  the 
stag  and  the  horse,  in  order  to  shew 
the  ganger  of  applying  to  the  King 
for  assistance.  To  this  apprehension 
he  had  said  that  he  could  lend  no  ear ; 
his  apprehension  was  from  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  prerogatives  by  the  bo- 
roughmongers.  On  that  occasion  he 
had  represented  his  object  to  be,  to 
rescue  the  country  from  innovation- 
time  being,  according  to  Bacon,  the 
greatest  innovator,  whose  injuries  must 
be  remedied  ;  and  had  contended,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
the  shield,  and  not  the  sword,  of  the 
people.  “  The  power  of  the  borough- 
mongers  had  entailed  every  evil  which 
distracted  and  endangered  the  state ; 
it  had  excited  all  the  bitter  contentions 
which  afflicted  us— sat  arbitress  of  the 
strife — 

And,  by  decision,  more  embroiled  the  fray.** 

His  object  in  quoting  those  recorded 
opinions  of  his  own  was,  to  prove  that 
such  had  been  his  uniform  sentiments. 
Those  extracts  shewed  that  he  had 
never  entertained  opinions  or  senti* 
ments  calculated  to  propagate  sedi¬ 
tion,  but  that  ever  since  1802  he  had 
been  doing  the  very  contrary,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  unite  all  classes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  effect  what  so  many  enlighten¬ 
ed  men  considered  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country.  They  would  not 
believe  him  to  be  seditious  upon  an 
unsupported  charge.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  said — and  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  that  he  had  said — that 
they  were  to  judge  of  a  man  from  his 
acts  and  declarations.  He  appealed 
to  his  acts  and  declarations,  and  he 
could  not  see  how,  by  possibility,  they 
could  from  these  judge  that  he  was 
evil-minded,  malicious,  or  seditious. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


These  recorded  acts  of  his  were  bet¬ 
ter  testimony  than  every  person  in  the 
world  called  as  witnesses.  Let  his 
whole  life  be  inquired  into — let  every 
word  he  ever  wrote  or  uttered  be  ex¬ 
amined — he  defied  any  man  to  find  any 
sentence  inconsistent  with  those  prin¬ 
ciples.  On  account  of  the  vagueness 
and  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  against 
him,  he  was  entitled  to  every  possible 
indulgence  ;  but  he  was  still  more  en¬ 
titled  to  that  indulgence  here,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  He  had  not  from  malice 
invented,  but  he  had  from  perfect  con¬ 
viction  stated,  that  persons  had  been 
put  to  death  (at  Manchester).  He 
had  evidence,  which  he  would  offer  at 
least,  that  the  facts  were  such  as  he 
had  believed  and  stated.  If  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  was  desirous  of  in¬ 
citing  to  insurrection,  they  could  not 
find  him  guilty.  They  must  first  find 
him  mad.  He  had  spoken  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  as  he  uniformly  did,  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  England,  whom  he  always 
looked  on  as  the  guardians  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  He  had  not  called  on  the 
people,  but  he  had  called  on  all  to 
unite  in  resisting  the  usurpations  and 
cruelty  of  an  oligarchy.  To  the  King 
he  had  sworn  allegiance.  To  the  bo- 
roughmongers  he  had  sworn  none,  and 
neverwould) — to  the  boroughmongers 
he  had  always  declared  hostility,  and 
hostility  he  ever  should  declare  to 
them.  He  was  sorry  if  they  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  thought  his  opi¬ 
nions  dangerous  ;  but  still,  if  they  did 
not  believe  that  his  intentions  had  been 
to  incite  to  sedition,  they  would  not 
convict  him  upon  the  present  charge. 
What  possible  motive  could  he  have 
had  for  so  wicked  and  stupid  a  thing  ? 
He  defied  Mr  Attorney  to  give  a  co¬ 
lour  of  credibility  to  the  charge.  Mr 
Attorney  had  indeed  refuted  his  own 
charge,  and  unless  it  could  be  shewn 
that  ne  was  mad,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Jury  to  say  that  his  letter  had  any 
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tendency  to  eedition.  The  whole  course  a  malicious  and  seditious  motive,  with« 
of  his  life  was  in  direct  opposition  to  out  reason,  or  argument,  or  colour  of 
such  a  charge.  On  looking  backward  sense  f  But  be  the  charge  what  it 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  might,  and  be  the  result  what  it  might, 
one  who  had  so  little  listened  to  po>  it  was  to  him  matter  of  indifference, 
pular  delusions,  or  even  to  what  was  All  men  had  their  ruling  passions,  and 
called  popular  opinion.  With  popular  all  passions  become  so  by  indulgence  | 
opinions  he  had  never  fallen  in.  For  he  had  his  ruling  passions,  and  they 
instance,  on  the  corn-bill,  in  which  were  of  a  public  kind.  He  should 
the  people  felt  the  greatest  interest,  have  been  ashamed  to  address  them 
he  had  argued  with  them  that  thev  at  such  length,  but  that  he  grasp- 
were  in  error.  In  every  speech  which  ed  at  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him, 
he  had  ever  uttered  in  parliament,  or  by  being  thus  called  on,  to  set  himself 
out  of  parliament,  at  public  meetings,  straight  in  their  view.  They  would  go 
or  on  the  hustings,  he  had  uniformly  out  of  Court  with  different  ideas  of 
shewn  and  recommended  proper  re-  his  character  and  intentions, 
spect  to  the  Royal  Family.  Even  Mr  Denman  here  offered  evidence 
against  the  Whigs,  although  acting  to  prove  the  statements  respecting  the 
with  them,  and  voting  with  them,  he  Manchester  meeting, 
had  contended  in  parliament  for  the  Mr  Justice  Best  said,  that  which 
sanne  principle.  When  he  wrote  the  related  to  the  proceedings  at  Manches- 
letter  he  had  learnt  that  military  force  ter  was  irrelevant ;  he  would  allow  no 
had  been  employed  in  the  most  unwar*  evidence  of  what  had  passed  there, 
rentable  manner.  He  had  not  address*  Mr  Denman.— If  evidence  of  the 

ed  it,  as  some  had  done,  “  to  the  wea*  facts  negatived  malice,  in  stating  that 
ver-boys  of  Coventry,’*  but  to  the  the  troops  cut  down  men,  it  must  be 
enlightened  electors  of  Westminster,  important,  and  he  therefore  offered 
whose  representative  he  had  been.  He  evidence  to  prove  them  true, 
had  called  upon  the  people  to  meet,  Mr  Justice  Best  asked,  if  it  was 
and  if  numbers  made  a  meeting  illegal,  possible  that  such  a  charge  as  this 
the  meeting  at  Westminster  must  have  could  be  met  by  evidence  of  that  de- 
been  illegal.  But  that  meeting  had  scription  i 

not  been  disturbed,  and  only  at  Man-  Mr  Denman  observed,  that  if  the 
Chester  had  military  force  been  ap*  charge  was,  that  troops  were  stated  to 
plied.  At  Smithfield,  where  Dr  Har-  have  cut  down  men,  evidence  of  the 
rison,  the  chairman,  had  been  arrested,  truth  disproved  malice  in  the  state- 
the  meeting  terminated  tranquilly,  and  mcnt. 

Mr  Hunt,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  Mr  Justice  Best  was  of  opinion  that 

in  like  manner  have  quietly  submit-  this  was  not  evidence. 

Mr  Justice  Best  said,  he  would  not 
take  up  much  of  their  time,  after  the 
length  to  which  this  trial  had  proceed¬ 
ed,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  make  some  observations,  be¬ 
cause  their  attention  had  been  called 
away  from  the  question  before  them. 
Many  remarks  had  been  made  in  de* 
fence^  which  were  entitled  to  no  weight 
in  their  consideration.  With  the  re¬ 
marks  on  ex-opcio  prosecutions  they 


ted.  At  York  there  had  been  a  large 
meeting ;  but  as  there  was  no  mi¬ 
litary  interference,  there  was  no  dis¬ 
turbance.  He  had  never  conceived 
that  numbers  constituted  illegality  in 
a  meeting.  His  object  had  been  to  as¬ 
certain  that  they  could  meet,  and  not 
be  interrupted.  His  letter  was  nothing 
more  than  a  call  to  come  forward  for 
this  object.  With  what  pretence  could 
this  b«  charged  to  have  l^en  done  from 
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bad  no  concern.  The  defendant  had 
a  Hffht  to  inoTc  in  arreat  of  judgment, 
if  there  was  no  legal  foundation  for 
the  trial.  There  was  nothing  in  Magna 
Ckarta  against  ex-qfficio  informations, 
and  they  had  been  recognized  in  the 
best  times  after  the  Revolution,  when 
the  liberties  of  the  country  were  esta¬ 
blished.  Those  who  had  planned  and 
established  rational  liberty  had  not 
considered  them  inconsistent  with  it. 
Parliamentary  reform  was  an  entirely 
distinct  subject,  and  perhaps  he  ought 
to  have  prevented  the  introduction  of 
it ;  but  he  had  refrained,  lest  he  should 
prevent  any  remark  favourable  to  the 
defendant.  Whether  reform  was  ne¬ 
cessary  or  not,  was  not  the  question 
there  ;  but  if  it  was  necessary  to  any 
extent,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  had 
been  prevented  chiefly  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  its  friends.  None  knew 
better  than  the  learned  Counsel  who 
had  tendered  evidence  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  transactions,  that  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  oath,  re¬ 
ceive  it.  If  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  to  be  secured,  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  publication 
could  not  be  admitted  ;  for  if  it  were, 
innocent  persons  might  be  punished 
for  inadvertent  statements.  The  true 
question  was,  as  to  the  spirit  of  a  publi¬ 
cation.  The  liberty  of  publishing 
every  thing  would  be  inconsistent  with 
another  right,  equally  valuable — the 
right  of  preserving  character.  Ano¬ 
ther  question  had  arisen  with  respect 
to  intention.  Intention  was  no  doubt 
an  important  matter  of  inquiry,  but  it 
was  to  be  learned,  not  from  acts  and 
declarations  at  other  times,  but  from 
the  paper  itself.  Unless  the  paper 
manifested  intention,  they  could  not 
convict  upon  it.  If  the  defendant  had 
availed  himself  of  the  locus pcenitentieBt 
and  recalled  the  letter,  as  stated  in  the 
supposition  b^  himself,  that  would 
have  shewed  intention,  and  have  en¬ 
titled  him  to  their  verdict.  If  it  had 


been  a  petition  to  the  Sovereign,  like 
that  of  the  seven  Bishops,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  act.  He, 
perhaps,  had  been  wrong  in  allowing 
the  defendant  to  read  extracts  from 
his  speeches,  because  it  was  not  fair, 
unless  other  speeches  were  read  upon 
the  other  side.  Their  business  was 
with  the  publication  alone.  If  sedition 
was  a  charge  not  to  be  grappled  with 
or  understood,  all  that  had  been  done 
for  years  was  illegal,  and  any  man 
might  publish  any  libel  against  indi¬ 
viduals  or  government  with  impunity. 
Quotations  from  Locke,  Swiu,  and 
Bolingbroke^  had  been  read  to  them. 
The  appeal  to  the  two  last  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  Bolingbroke  was  not  a 
Tory  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
quoted.  He  had  retired,  and  was  dis¬ 
countenanced.  Swift,  too,  was  dis¬ 
contented,  because  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  an  English  bishopric.  The  pa¬ 
per  in  question  was  no  libel,  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  same  pure  spirit 
with  'which  the  great  and  immortal 
Locke  had  always  written.  Without 
the  liberty  of  tbe  press  there  could  be 
no  free  government ;  but  it  was  thus 
they  might  calmly  point  out  errors 
and  suggest  improvements.  In  this 
manner  religion  had  been  purified,  and 
the  British  Constitution  brought  to 
its  present  perfection.  It  was  another 
question,  wnether  there  was  evidence 
of  the  paper  being  published  in  that 
county.  He  felt  no  difficulty  upon 
that  point }  but  if  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence,  the  defendant  would  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  (Here  his  Lordship  read 
the  evidence. )  The  publication  was  at 
least  caused  in  Leicestershire.  (  Here 
his  Lordship  read  the  letter,  and  made 
various  comments  as  he  went  along.) 
Upon  the  expression,  Is  this  Eng¬ 
land  ? — ^this  a  Christian  land  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  was  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  recommended  by  Christianity, 
not  to  judge  too  hastily.  He  believed 
country  gentlemen  did  consider  their 
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estates  as  retaining  fees  ;  and  although 
they  did  not  make  so  much  noise,  they 
would  boldly  stand  forward  In  defence 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  After  reading  the  passage 
in  which  the  phrase  **  bloody  Neroes” 
is  mentioned,  he  asked  if  this  was 
fair  discussion  i  Was  it  not  a  most 
over  .charged  description  ?  Could  any 
thing  justify  it  ?  In  the  allusion  to  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  nothing  was 
charged,  but  a  great  deal,  as  it  ap. 
peared  to  him,  was  insinuated.  When 
there  were  insurrections  in  several 
places,  the  assistance  of  soldiers  be¬ 
came  necessary,  and  at  such  a  time  to 
put  tliem  in  mind  of  what  might  ex¬ 
cite  disaffection  was  most  dangerous. 
Our  soldiers  had  fought  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  country  abroad.  The  de¬ 
fendant  said,  that  the  same  soldiers 
who  had  fought  for  Caesar  abolished 
the  liberties  of  their  country ;  but 
they  had  fought  under  Caesar  for  fo¬ 
reign  dominion— the  British  armies  for 
our  own  independence ;  and  they;^ould 
sliew  the  same  spirit  again,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  country  should  re¬ 
quire  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  letter  was  a  libel.  Was 
it  a  calm  appeal,  or  was  it  calculated 
to  act  on  the  passions  of  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  be  excited  ?  An¬ 
other  paper  had  been  put  in  evidence  g 
it  was  a  letter  from  the  defendant  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  in  which  he  stated, 
that,  although  written  in  hurry,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  letter  to  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Westminster  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  honest  man.  That  it 
was  written  in  a  hurry  was  manifest, 
as  every  one  discovered  many  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  point  of  language  ;  but  if  it 
was  calculated  to  do  mischief,  that 
mischief  must  have  been  intended. 
More  poisonous  ingredients  were  ne¬ 
ver  before  condensed  in  one  paper. 

The  Jury  impiediately  found  a  ver¬ 
dict  of — Guilty. 


Sir  Francis  afterwards  moved  for  a 
new  trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  publication  in  Lieces-. 
tershire,  and  consequently  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  trial  having  taken  place 
in  that  county.  The  plea  began  to  be 
argued  on  the  17th  June.  The  At¬ 
torney-General  then  urged  as  fblr 
lows 

The  author  of  the  libel  was  guilty 
of  an  offence  as  well  as  the  publisher  ; 
and  where  a  man  was  charged  with 
writing  and  composing,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  the  venue  in  that  county  in 
which  the  act  of  composing  or  writing 
had  been  performed.  In  the  case  of 
the  King  v.  Lambe,  which  would 
he  found  in  Coke,  it  had  been  held 
that  the  contriver,  the  procurer,  and 
the  publisher  of  a  libel,  were  each  and 
all  guilty  of  an  offence;  and  Lord 
Holt,  in  a  subsequent  case,  the  King 
V.  Bere,  had  held  that  the  writer  was 
the  contriver.  Upon  the  authority  of 
those  cases  he  should  contend  that  the 
composing  a  libel  was  in  itself  an  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  if  the  publishing  only  con¬ 
stituted  the  offence,  as  had  been  con¬ 
tended  by  the  counsel  for  the  defen¬ 
dant,  to  what  end  were  the  writing  and 
composing  charged  in  the  indictment  ? 
It  had  been  said  by  the  defendant’s 
Counsel,  that  the  proposition  which  he 
was  maintaining  would  go  to  the  length 
of  saying,  that  a  man  who  wrote  a  libel 
and  kept  it  in  his  desk  would  be  pu¬ 
nishable.  Was  there  any  thing  very 
extraordinary  in  that  ?  What  was  the 
law  in  cases  of  forgery^  It  had  been 
held  that  a  man  who  committed  a  for¬ 
gery,  and  kept  it  in  his  desk,  without 
any  publication  at  all,  was  guilty  of 
felony ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
V.  Croker,  a  man  had  been  convicted 
under  such  circumstances.  Although 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicli,  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  in  Leicestershire,  would  be  sufiB- 
cient,  yet  he  w’as  prepared  to  shew  tha;^ 
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evidence  of  actual  publication  in  Lei> 
cestershire  had  been  given.  It  was 
proved  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
in  Leicestershire,  and  that  it  had  after¬ 
wards  been  sent  open  in  London.  How 
had  it  passed  from  one  place  to  the 
other  ?  Had  it  been  sent  by  the  post, 
or  had  it  been  delivered  to  some  per¬ 
son  in  an  open  state  ?  If  it  had  been 
put  into  the  post,  he  had  authority  for 
saying  that  the  act  of  putting  it  into 
the  post  amounted  to  publication  :  if 
it  had  been  delivered  open  to  any  per¬ 
son,  the  publication  was  obvious. 

Mr  ScAHLETT,  at  considerable 
length,  supported  the  rule.  He  trem¬ 
bled  even  at  the  thought  that  there 
was  a  bare  possibility  ^at  the  Court 
might  concur  in  the  arguments  of  the 
Attomey-General.  The  principles 
which  the  Attorney-General  had 
broached  on  that  day  had  slept  in 
darkness  for  fifty  years,  and  certainly 
he  had  never  expected  to  have  heard 
such  principles  attempted  to  be  revi¬ 
ved.  That  attempt,  however,  had  been 
made,  and  made  with  a  degree  of  ener¬ 
gy  and  zeal  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  even  in  those  fatal  times 
which  had  witnessed  the  operation  of 
those  principles — in  times  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  survived,  and  which  he  had 
hoped  that  England  had  forgotten. 
He  did  not  deny  the  effect  of  the  cases 
of  “  the  King  v.  Paine,”  and  the  King 
V.  Bere  but  those  were  cases  which 
had  occurred  before  the  Revolution  ; 
and  he  had  firmly  trusted  that  the  opi¬ 
nions  expressed  in  those  cases — opi¬ 
nions  founded  upon  an  indistinct  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  upon  a  strong  desire  to  support  a 
form  of  arbitrary  government — had 
long  since  resolved  themselves  into  the 
more  temperate  principle,  that  the 
crime  of  libel  consisted  in  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Even,  however,  upon  the  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  horrible  principle  contend¬ 
ed  for  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  he  would  shew  that  a  new  trial 


ought  to  be  granted  in  the  present 
case.  The  charge  a^nst  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  for  composing  and  publish¬ 
ing — he  would  put  the  causing  out  of 
the  question,  for  he  who  caused  the 
composing  or  publishing  did,  in  effect, 
compose  or  publish — a  malicious  libel. 
Now  the  averment  could,  as  it  stood, 
mean  nothing  but  that  the  composing 
and  publishing  took  place  in  Leices¬ 
tershire  t  and  therefore,  if,  as  the  At¬ 
torney-General  said,  the  composing 
itself  constituted  a  crime,  or  the  com¬ 
posing  formed  one  part  of  the  crime, 
and  the  publication  another,  the  de¬ 
fendant  ought  at  all  events  to  have 
been  found  guilty  only  of  composing 
or  writing  in  Leicestershire  ;  and  the 
verdict,  quoad  the  publication,  ought 
to  have  l^n  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  If 
the  argument  on  the  other  side  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Court,  the  Attorney- 
General  would  say  next,  that  any  man 
who  found  a  libel  became  subject  to 
punishment,  unless  he  destined  it  up¬ 
on  the  spot  or  carried  it  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate.  Authority  even  for  that  po¬ 
sition  might  be  found  in  Lord  Coke. 
According  to  the  case  of  the  King 
o.  Paine,  if  one  man  wrote  a  libellous 
epigram,  and  another  took  a  copy  of 
it  and  kept  it  for  his  private  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  man  who  so  kept  the  copy 
would  be  punishable,  because  the  thing 
might  at  some  time  afterwards  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  would  be  about  as  reason¬ 
able  to  indict  a  man  for  keeping  a  gun 
in  his  house,  because  at  some  future 
period  a  person  might  be  shot  with  it. 
According  to  the  same  case,  if  one 
man  wrote  a  libel,  and  another  appro¬ 
ved  it,  the  approver  was  guilty.  This 
case  was  really  worth  the  attention  of 
his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral ;  it  created  a  new  class  of  offenders. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Holt, 
in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Bere,  was 
no  less  detestable.  According  to 
that  case,  a  man  might  purchase  a 
book  in  a  shop,  and  place  it  in  his 
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cloKt ;  and  if  it  were  found  that  that 
book  contained  matter  libellous  upon 
any  human  creature,  the  onus  of  pro¬ 
ving  an  innocent  intention  was  thrown 
upon  the  unhappy  possessor.  What 
a  position  was  this  !  There  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  book  in  the  libraries  of  their 
lordships,  not  even  the  Prayer-book 
itself,  from  which  something  libellous 
might  not  be  extracted — libellous  up¬ 
on  some  individual,  some  government, 
or  some  system.  The  very  notes  which 
he  (Mr  Scarlett)  was  then  taking 
might,  in  due  time,  if  not  destroyed, 
become  libellous.  They  might  by  ac¬ 
cident  be  locked  up  among  his  papers, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  posterity  might 
be  prosecuted  for  possessing  them. 

On  this  and  the  following  day,  Mr 
Scarlett  endeavoured  to  shew,  by  many 
cases  and  arguments,  the  nature  and 
course  of  the  error  mto  which  Justice 
Holt  had  been  led.  The  term  being 
closed,  the  case  was  deferred  till  the 
16th  of  November,  when  it  was  re¬ 
argued  at  great  length  on  the  same 
side  by  Mr  Denman.  Ob  the  27th 
of  November,  the  Judges  delivered 
their  opinion. 

Justice  Best  gave  a  view  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  trial.  The  cause  was 
most  ably  defended  in  person  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  said  little  upon 
the  point  of  venue,  but  rested  mainly 
upon  the  impossibility  of  his  entertain¬ 
ing  the  intent  imputed  to  him  by  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  J ury  found  the  defend¬ 
ant  guilty.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial 
has  since  been  made,  in  which  that 
gentleman  has  had  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  counsel  that  any  bar  or  any  coun¬ 
try  could  produce  ;  and  the  matter  is 
now  in  a  fit  state  for  decision.  Three 
objections  only  were  taken  when  the 
rule  to  shew  cause  was  granted;  a  fourth 
has  since  been  added,  of  which,  though 
not  taken  exactly  in  time,  I  wish  the 
defendant  to  have  the  full  benefit.  The 
first  of  these  objections,  I  believe,  is, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  pub¬ 


lication  in  Leicestershire.  Upon  that 
part  of  the  case  1  have  this  to  observe 
—if  there  was  any  evidence,  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  evidence,  it  was  not  for  me 
to  judge.  My  duty  was  to  put  it  to 
the  Jury — theirs  was  to  judge  of  its 
value.  The  rule  of  evidence  is  the 
same  with  plaintiff  and  with  defendant  { 
and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  a 
judge  could  take  upon  himself  to  judge 
of  the  effect  of  a  defendant’s  evidence  ; 
if  he  could,  it  would  be  a  trial  by  judge, 
and  a  trial  by  jury  no  longer.  There 
was,  in  my  opinion,  such  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  raised  a 
strong  presumption  of  publication  in 
Leicestershire  ;  and  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
but  that  presumption  being  made, 
became,  in  my  mind,  conclusive  proof. 
But  I  have  been  told  that  there  can 
be  no  presumption  in  a  criminal  case— 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  presume 
guilt.  General  propositions  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  deal  with.  No  doubt,  we 
are  not  to  presume  without  evidence  ; 
the  law  says  that  we  shall  not  imagine 
guilt,  and,  without  evidence  to  raise 
presumption,  such  presumption  and 
imagination  would  be  one.  But,  upon 
reasonable  evidence  given,  I  deny  that 
we  are  cot  to  presume  in  a  criminal 
cause  as  well  as  in  a  civil  case.  In 
fact,  as  regards  the  law  of  evidence, 
there  is  no  difference  between  civil  and 
criminal  cases ;  and  there  needs  no  dif¬ 
ference  if  the  rules  of  evidence  are  the 
rules  of  common  sense.  1  beg  to  say, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  criminal  case, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class, 
in  which  Courts  do  not  act  upon  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  that  for  the  reason  laid 
down  by  my  Lord  Mansfield.  **  It 
seldom  happens,”  says  that  noble 
lord,  in  the  Douglas  case,—"  it  sel¬ 
dom  happens  that  absolute  certainty 
can  be  obtained  in  human  affairs,  and 
therefore  reason  and  public  utility  re- 
(juire  that  judges,  and  that  all  mankind, 
in  forming  their  opinions  of  the  truth 
of  facts,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
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superior  number  of  probabilities  on  one 
sicM  and  on  the  other.**  And  through¬ 
out  our  criminal  law  we  constantly  act 
upon  this  principle.  In  treason,  upon 
proof  of  rebellion,  or  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cise  rebellion,  we  presume  intent  to  kill 
the  King.  In  cases  of  homicide,  al¬ 
though  the  act  of  killing  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  innocent,  we  presume  that  m^ce 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  mur¬ 
der,  and  throw  it  upon  the  prisoner  to 
relieve  himself  from  that  presumption. 
In  cases  of  burglary  or  highway^  rob¬ 
bery,  possession  of  the  goods  is  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  crime  until  that  pos¬ 
session  is  accounted  for.  1  admit  that, 
in  cases  where  presumption  is  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  great  body  of  delinquen¬ 
cy,  there  the  presumption  ought  to  be 
strong,  and  such  as  should  leave  no 
rational  doubt  npon  the  minds  of  a 
Jury  {  but  upon  a  portion  of  a  case 
affecting  merely  the  question  of  venue, 
and  which  leaves  the  great  body  of 
guilt  untouched,  I  would  deal  with 
presumption  even  as  I  deal  with  it  in 
the  most  trifling  cause  that  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  time  of  Westminster-hall. 
1  say  that,  even  supposing  the  libel  to 
have  been  sent  by  post,  such  sending 
is  publication.  I  deny  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  libel  implies  manifestation 
of  its  contents,  or  that  the  word  is  so 
used  in  the  law  of  England.  We  hear 
of  a  man  publishing  his  will ;  we  speak 
of  publismng  an  award ;  but  it  is  not 
supposed  that  such  a  man  reads  his 
will  or  his  award  ;  he  merely  declares 
that  instrument  to  be  his.  So,  in  a 
case  of  libel,  if  a  man  does  the  last  act 
which  it  is  for  him  to  do  towards  the 
accomplishing  of  the  mischief  he  in¬ 
tends,  he  pumishes.  The  moment  he 
passes  the  libel  from  his  hand,  his  con¬ 
trol  of  it  is  gone ;  he  has  shot  his  ar¬ 
row,  and,  whether  it  bits  the  mark  or 
not,  no  longer  depends  upon  him  ;  the 
locue  pomitentia!  is  over }  the  body  of 


the  offence  is  committed  t  nnd  that 
moment,  upon  every  principle  of  com¬ 
mon  sense— that  moment  he  ought  to 
be  called  upon'to  answer.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  contrary  holding  i 
If  a  man  wraps  up  a  letter  or  a  news¬ 
paper  in  one  county,  and  gives  it  to  a 
boy  to  carry  into  the  next,  who  is  the 
publisher  I  Would  it  not  be  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  deny  that  the  man 
who  sent  the  paper  is  the  publisher  I 
Suppose  a  man  writing  a  libel  in  Eng-  ^ 
land  upon  the  King  of  England,  and 
sending  it  to  be  published  in  Paris  or 
Petersburgh,  where  is  that  man  to  be 
punished  i 

The  other  Judges  concurring  in  all 
the  material  part  of  this  opinion,  the 
motion  was  refused. 

The  Solicitor-General. — As  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  should  be  in  daily  attendance 
during  the  continuance  of  the  long  ar¬ 
gument  which  bad  been  just  termina¬ 
ted,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  result  to 
which  it  had  been  just  brought,  he 
[the  Solicitor*  General)  should  not  press 
for  judgment  against  him  (Sir  F.  Bur¬ 
dett)  that  term,  but  would  allow  the 
matter  to  stand  over  till  the  next. 


Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart., 
AND  Joseph  Harrison,  rou  Se¬ 
dition. 

Mr  Lloyd  stated  the  indictment  to 
be  against  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart., 
and  Joseph  Harrison,  schoolmaster,  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  count  charged 
that  they  had  excited  to  tumult  and 
insurrection,  by  bolding  a  numerous 
meeting  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  seditious  words  to  them,  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  the  government  into 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  second 
count  charged  that  they  had  agreed 
together  to  stir  up  the  people  to  tu- 
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mult  and  insurrection,  and  to  excite 
hatred  and  contempt  against  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

Mr  Benyon  rose  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  No  doubt,  the  learned 
gentleman  said,  the  Jury  were  already 
aware  that  the  present  prosecution 
arose  out  of  one  of  those  dangerous 
meetings  which  had  been  held  in  Che¬ 
shire,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties, 
during  the  last  summer— meetings 
which  were  calculated  to  terrify  the 
peaceable  subjects  of  the  realm,  and 
which  had  been  headed,  and  princi- 
Mlly  promoted,  by  itinerant  orators. 
The  Jury,  however,  were  called  upon 
— and  from  the  knowledge  which  he 
(Mr  Benyon)  had  of  many  of  them, 
he  doubted  not  that  they  would  fulfil 
their  duty — they  were  called  upon  by 
their  oaths  to  dismiss  from  their  minds 
every  circumstance  which  they  had 
previously  heard  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  try  the  case  upon  the  evidence, 
and  only  upon  the  evidence,  which 
would  be  adduced  before  them.  The 
two  defendants.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
and  Mr  Harrison,  were  well  known : 
the  first  was  a  gentleman  of  estate  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  and  had  inhe¬ 
rited  a  considerable  paternal  property, 
together  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
Baronet,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  one  of  his  ancestors  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First :  the  second  de¬ 
fendant,  Mr  Harrison,  had  J^n,  until 
lately,  a  stranger  in  the  county  of 
Chester  ;  he  was,  the  learned  counsel 
believed,  a  dissenting  minister  and  a 
schoolmaster.  Upon  the  28th  of  July 
last  a  public  meeting  h4d  been  announ¬ 
ced  at  Stockport,  and,  previous  to  that 
day,  the  residents  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  had  been  advised  that  a  meeting 
was  to  take  place  for  the  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  purpose  of  petitioning  for  re¬ 
form  in  parliament.  Upon  the  day 
appointed  a  number  of  persons,  not 
less  than  five  thousand,  and,  according 
to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  defend¬ 


ants,  amounting  nearly  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  assembled  ;  and  it  would  be 
found,  that,  previous  to  that  meeting. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Mr  Harri¬ 
son  had  been  known  to  each  other, 
and  that  they  had  corresponded  ;  ajid 
it  would  be  shewn,  that,  upon  the  28th 
July,  they  were  in  intimate  conversa¬ 
tion  for  at  least  an  hour  before  the 
assembly  took  place.  It  would  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  these  defendants 
were  not  persons  accidentally  coming 
together  in  consequence  of  the  hand¬ 
bills  which  had  announced  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  that  they  came  there  toge¬ 
ther  in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme.  The  meeting  was  numerous, 
and  was  attended  by  men  who  had 
bludgeons  in  their  hands  ;  those  blud¬ 
geons  were  not  merely  carried  for 
shew,  or  for  intimidation,  but  a  con¬ 
stable,  whom  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a  spy,  was  nearly  put  to  death  by  some 
persons  in  the  crowd.  The  meeting 
in  question,  the  learned  counsel  would 
shew,  had  not  been  a  peaceable  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  petition.  It 
had  been  attended  by  persons  carrying 
banners,  inscribed  with  the  common 
■  cant  terms  of  no  corn  laws,”  uni¬ 
versal  sufiFrage,”  “  annual  parliaments,” 
and  “  voting  by  ballot."  At  a  parti¬ 
cular  house  a  platform  had  been  erect¬ 
ed,  upon  which  the  leaders  mounted ; 
and  the  Jury  would  find  the  two  de¬ 
fendants  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
ensuing  transactions.  It  having  been 
previously  agreed  that  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  as  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
property,  should  be  called  to  the  chair, 
that  individual  took  the  chair  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  :  he 
then  opened  the  meeting,  and  used  the 
seditious  words  imputed  to  him  by  the 

{)resent  indictment.  Sir  Charles  Wolse- 
ey  had  said,  *'  that  he  was  in  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  :  that  he  was  the  first  man  who 
made  a  kick  at  the  Bastile ;  and  he 
expressed  his  hopes,”  and  the  Jury 
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would  hear  in  what  direction  he  then 
pointed,  **  that  he  should  be  present 
at  the  demolition  of  another  Bastile.” 
He  then  abused  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  said  that  he  could  not  find 
terms  in  which  to  speak  with  sufficient 
detestation  of  them.  He  spoke  of 
spies,  and  said  that  he  detested  their 
employers,  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh. 
He  said,  that  where  the  people  were 
not  represented,  no  allegiance  was  due ; 
taxation  was  a  robbery  ;  and  resistance 
to  the  government  justifiable.  A  great 
deal  more  had  been  said ;  but  those 
were  the  principal  points  upon  which 
he  (the  learned  counsel)  charged  the 
defendant.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  with 
having  used  seditious  speeches  at  this 
illegal  meeting,  with  a  view  to  bring 
into  hatred  and  contempt  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  country ; 
language  more  calculated  to  produce 
that  effect  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Mr  Harrison,  the  second  defendant, 
followed  Sir  Charles  Wolseley.  He 
declared  against  petitioning  any 
more,  which  he  considered  degrading 
and  humiliating.  There  would  be  a 
meeting,”  he  said,  "^of  delegates  at 
Oldham,  on  the  Monday  following,  at 
the  Union-room,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  National  Convention ;  and 
it  would  also  be  one  of  its  duties  to 
devise  farther  means  for  extending 
and  consolidating  the  national  union.” 
How  far  the  evidence  would  bring 
home  to  the  defendants,  or  either  of 
them — indeed,  if  it  did  to  one,  it 
must  to  both — the  charge  which  was 
alleged  against  them,  it  would  be  for 
the  Jury  to  determine.  As  to  the  se¬ 
ditious  language,  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  the  Jury  would  judge  of  the 
intention  and  of  the  tumultuous  meet¬ 
ing.  If  any  words  more  strongly 
tending  to  bring  the  government  and 
the  constitution  into  contempt  and 
hatred  could  be  used,  he  (Mr  Benyon) 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  those 
words  were.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 


stated  by  Mr  Pearson,  the  learned 
Counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  the 
meeting  in  question  was  a  peaceable 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petition, 
but  it  would  be  shewn  to  the  Jury 
that  Mr  Harrison  had  expressly  disa¬ 
vowed  any  intention  to  petition.  The 
right  of  peaceably  meeting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Legislature  against 
grievances,  either  real  or  supposed, 
was  the  right,  the  birthright,  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
(Mr  Benyon)  should  stand  before  the 
Jury  to  deny  that  right.  There  was 
no  impropriety  in  a  peaceable  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  reform  in 
parliament,  but  the  meeting  at  Stock- 
port  had  not  been  a  meeting  of  that 
character.  The  language,  the  con¬ 
duct,  the  whole  insignia  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  shewed  that  the  purpose  was  not 
petition,  but  intimidation.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  meeting  on  the  28th  July 
had  been  calculated,  not  for  the  reform 
of  the  British  constitution,  but  for  the 
subversion  of  it. 

John  Kenyon  Winterbottom,  exa¬ 
mined  by  Serjeant  Cross,  said  he  was 
a  solicitor  in  Stockport.  He  saw  a 
public  meeting  in  the  town  of  Stock- 
port,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on 
the  28th  July  last.  He  attended  in  a 
building  (a  Sunday-school),  near  the 
meeting.  The  place  is  called  Sandy 
Brow.  He  should  tkink  there  were 
4000  or  5000  assembled.  He  was 
not  so  near  as  to  observe  whether  they 
were  strangers  or  inhabitants.  They 
were  quiet  at  first.  Most  of  them  had 
sticks,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
newly  cut  from  hedges.  They  were 
not  walking-sticks.  The  population 
is  upwards  of  20,000.  There  were 
hustings  or  a  scaffold.  Several  per¬ 
sons  were  on  the  scaffold.  Sir  Charles 
was  pointed  out  to  him  as  one:  he 
knew  Mr  Harrison,  and  saw  him  there. 
He  heard  Harrison  say,  “  The  House 
of  Commons  was  the  people’s  servants; 
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that  it  was  aa  absurd  to  petition  them 
as  it  would  be  for  a  master  to  petition 
his  groom  for  his  horse.  He  said  that 
there  was  a  barrier  between  the  throne 
and  the  people,  which  must  be  remo¬ 
ved  either  by  force  from  heaven  or 
hell,  in  order  that  they  might  see  whe¬ 
ther  a  man  or  a  pig  was  upon  the 
throne.**  He  thought  there  was  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  expression  of  derision  was 
general.  Harrison  said,  “  The  united 
will  of  the  people  was  sure  to  prevail. 
It  was  an  axiom  that  could  not  be  con¬ 
futed.  It  might  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  petition  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  were,  by  the  constitution,  placed 
in  a  different  situation  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  in  the  present  corrupt 
state  of  things  it  was  useless,  and  he 
would  not  recommend  it.** 

Thomas  Bolton  lived  in  Stockport. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  were 
townsmen :  he  saw  no  unusual  sticks : 
they  were  not  more  numerous  about 
the  hustings  than  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pected.  He  stood  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  gained  high  ground  when  he  could. 
He  saw  no  chair.  The  first  attention 
he  paid  was  to  Sir  Charles :  he  heard 
what  he  said.  He  made  a  minute 
about  an  hour  after,  and  could  state 
that  Sir  Charles  had  said  what  he  had 
there  noted.  ^He  was  allowed  to  read 
it.^  **  He  was  happy  in  addressing 
the  people  of  Stockport  from  Sandy 
Brow  ;  it  was  a  place  consecrated  to 
liberty,  by  the  absence  of  friends  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  meet  there ; 
and  he  trusted  Sandy  Brow  would  be 
more  famed  in  history  than  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Was  there  a  peace-officer 
present,  he  trusted  they  came  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  not  to  break  it.  But 
was  there  any  of  your  spies,  your  note¬ 
taking,  or  black-^ok  gentry,  tell  your 
employers,  the  tools  of  a  Castlereagh 
and  Sidmouth,  that  I  hate  them,  that 
I  detest  them— that  I  eternally  exe¬ 
crate  them.  He  was  proud  to  say, 
that  he  was  at  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 


tHe  in  France— he  should  be  happy  tor 
be  at  the  taking  of  a  Bastile  in  Eng¬ 
land.**  (He  saw  nothing  but  the  action 
of  speaking  with  force  and  energy.) 
**  And  were  ^1  hearts  but  as  firm  in 
the  cause  as  his  own,  they  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  present  tyranny  and 
corruption."  He  heard  Mr  Harrison, 
but  took  no  note  of  it,  and  now  recol¬ 
lected  nothing  of  it. 

Joseph  Johnson,  surveyor  at  Stock- 
port,  gave  similar  evidence  relative  to 
Sir  Charles,  Mr  Harrison,  &c.  Mr 
Harrison  stood  next  to  Sir  Charles, 
and  spoke,  and  said  they  wanted  to 
get  to  the  throne  in  order  to  see  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  a  pig  or  a  man  on  it  { 
and  if  there  were  10,000  walls  betwixt 
them,  they  would  blow  them  up  either 
to  heaven  or  to  hell.  The  expression 
about  the  pig,  and  that  of  the  walls, 
was  received  by  acclamations. 

Thomas  Welsh,  a  clerk  to  Mr  Har- 
rop,  in  Manchester,  said  that  Mr  Har¬ 
rison  had  read  from  a  letter  that  the 
Deity  had  intended  man  for  happiness, 
and  provided  a  sufficiency  of  all  good 
things  to  make  him  so  ;  but  as  the 
majority  of  that  meeting  was  extreme¬ 
ly  unhappy  and  miserable,  and  render¬ 
ed  so  by  their  rulers,  the  intentions  of 
the  Deity  had  been  frustrated,  and  re¬ 
bellion  against  that  government  became 
almost  a  duty.  Sir  Charles  read  the 
resolutions,  and  put  them  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  resolutions  was,  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  been  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Another  was,  that  a 
general  meeting  of  delegates  should  be 
held  at  Oldham,  or  other  places,  as 
might  be  agreed  upon.  Another  re¬ 
solution  was,  that  a  subscription  should 
be  entered  into  to  defray  the  expense 
of  prosecuting  his  Majesty’s  ministers. 
The  resolutions  were  put  separately. 
He  did  not  recollect  who  read  them. 
All  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
Mr  Harrison  recapitulated  the  speeches, 
and  said  a  deputation  from  the  dele¬ 
gates  should  present  their  petition  to 
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the  throne,  and  to  remove  all  impedi> 
ment,  for  they  did  not  know  whether 
there  was  a  man  or  pig  there.  As 
ministers,  Mr  Harrison  added,  had 
screened  themselves  with  a  bill  of  in¬ 
demnity,  that  this  meeting  do  indem¬ 
nify  the  speakers,  in  case  any  thing 
seditious  had  been  said.  This  was 
carried  with  cries  of  “  We  do,  we 
do.” 

Mr  Pearson  said,  that  it  was  now  his 
duty  to  address  the  Jury  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Charles  only.  The  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Jury  was  not  a  political  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  was  a  political  dissertation 
from  him  (Mr  Pearson)  to  be  expect¬ 
ed.  In  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  law,  the  voice  of  party 
should  be  for  ever  silent  {  and  he  con¬ 
jured  the  Jury  to  consider,  that,  if  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  (the  learned 
counsel)  to  abstain  from  obtruding 
upon  the  Jury  any  political  discussion, 
it  was  still  more  incumbent  upon  the 
Jury  to  guard  their  minds  from  the 
slightest  shade  of  political  bias.  The 
charge  of  conspiracy,  the  learned  coun¬ 
sel  thought,  scarce  deserved  an  argu¬ 
ment  ;  it  had  been,  by  the  evidence 
for  tbe  prosecution,  completely  dis¬ 
proved  {  and  he  was  only  astonished 
that  his  learned  friend  had  not  long 
since  abandoned  that  charge,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  ground  had  mouldered 
beneath  his  feet.  A  conspiracy,  for¬ 
sooth,  between  two  men  who  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  met  until  a  few 
moments  before  the  time  at  which  their 
oSience  was  alleged  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  1  The  nmole  charge  of  conspi¬ 
racy  was  gone;  and  it  would  be  was¬ 
ting  the  time  of  the  Jury  to  argue  it 
farther.  The  other  part  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
question  whether  the  meeting  of  the 
28th  was  a  legal  or  an  illegal  meeting ; 
and  to  such  a  question  the  learned  coun¬ 
sel  felt  auured  the  Jury  could  return 
but  one  answer.  The  numbers  who  at¬ 


tended  that  meeting  were  wholly  un¬ 
important  ;  and  he  (the  learned  coun¬ 
sel)  would  go  at  once  to  the  conduct 
and  to  the  language  employed  by  that 
meeting.  What  then  were  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  had  been  passed  at  that 
meeting  ?  He  (Mr  Pearson)  would 
venture  to  declare,  that  even  from  the 
partial  detail  of  those  resolutions  which 
bad  been  given  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  nothing  would  appear 
by  which  his  client  could  be  affected. 
Of  reform,  whatever  might  be  his  opi¬ 
nion,  he  would  here  say  nothing.  It 
was  a  legitimate  topic  of  discussion. 
It  had  formed  a  material  topic  of  po¬ 
litical  writers  at  various  periods,  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  and  tbe  wisest 
and  best  statesmen  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  it.  Need  he  refer  to  Locke  and 
Bolingbroke,  to  Fox  and  Pit  ?  It  was 
surely  too  late  of  the  day  to  make  it 
necessary  to  argue  that  reform  was  a 
legitimate  object  of  meeting  and  peti¬ 
tioning.  Universal  suffrage  certain¬ 
ly  seemed  of  all  chimerical  projects 
the  most  chimerical ;  but  stilt  it  was 
not  unlawful  to  discuss  it  and  to  peti¬ 
tion  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  the 
Sovereign,  or,  if  the  petition  was  re¬ 
fused,  to  remonstrate  boldly  and  man¬ 
fully,  but  respectfully.  Where  was  the 
limit  to  petitioning  I  Whatever  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  grant,  the  people  could 
petition,  and  they  had  a  right  to  give 
force  to  their  individual  opinions  by 
meeting  and  uniting  their  wishes.  He 
could  not  think  of  wasting  their  tiaoe 
by  remarking  upon  the  absurd  evidence 
that  all  the  people  of  this  great  em¬ 
pire  were  to  be  assembled  at  Oldham. 
That  it  had  been  seriously  urged  for 
the  prosecution  was  singular  in  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings.  It  was  beyond  every 
thing  in  real  life, — beyond  every  thing 
in  comic  fiction.  The  wildest  of  wild 
romances  bad  nothing  like  it.  The 
flappers  of  memory  and  mathematical 
carving  of  meat  in  Gttlliv*r*i  TraoeU 
were  not  comparable  to  this  ;  and  the 
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alarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flying 
Island,  that  this  earth  would  be  de> 
stroyed  by  the  tail  of  a  comet,  was  as 
reasonable  as  any  alarm  for  this  wild 
speculation  of  a  national  meeting  at 
Oldham.  Say  that  they  were  to  be 
delegates  who  met.  He  needed  not 
to  tell  them  that  that  would  not  be  un« 
lawful.  Needed  he  to  remind  them 
that  a  meeting  of  delegates  was  held 
in  London,  among  whom  was  Dr  Jebb, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox, 
the  Lennoxes,  the  Cavendishes,  and 
the  Howards  ?  They  were  not  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  Attorney-General.  Why 
then  should  a  meeting  in  Cheshire  be 
thus  visited  ?  But  such  a  meeting  would 
not  have  been  illegal.  But  if  they  had 
the  dictum  of  a  Judge,  which  they  had 
not,  that  it  was  illegal ;  still,  in  the 
present  case,  it  had,  according  to  the 
evidence,  been  only  proposed.  Then 
there  was  a  subscription  proposed  for 
the  prosecution  of  Ministers  who  had 
violated  the  law :  but  to  the  law,  and 
the  law  only,  they  applied.  How  could 
this  be  a  violation  of  the  public  peace  ? 
Next,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
at  the  meeting,  there  was  nothing  il¬ 
legal  in  mere  numbers.  The  acts  of 
the  last  Parliament  were  a  distinct  ad¬ 
mission  that  meetings  of  that  kind  were 
legal  before.  It  had  been  laid  down 
by  that  upright  and  impartial  Judge, 
Mr  Justice  Bayley,  that  if  there  were 
60,000,  it  was  not,  therefore,  an  un¬ 
lawful  assembly.  If  a  constable  was 
hurt,  it  was  before  Sir  Charles  came  ; 
even  if  it  were  not,  how  could  he  be 
answerable  for  that  more  than  for  a 
pickpocket  who  might  steal  property 
in  that  crowd  ?  Sticks  for  convenience, 
or  even  parade,  were  not  unlawful.  If 
they  were  held  up,  so  were  hats.  But 
in  no  shape  were  they  connected  with 
his  client.  As  to  the  cap  of  liberty 
and  the  flag,  they  were  aware  that  at 
York,  where  such  things  were  proved 
to  have  existed  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  Mr  Hunt  was  acquitted  in  every 


count,  similar  to  what  they  were  try¬ 
ing  at  present.  Here  he  read  the  count 
on  which  Mr  Hunt  had  been  convict¬ 
ed,  and  called  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  particularly  to  it.  Perhaps 
the  cap  of  liberty  was  a  bauble  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  } 
but  the  multitude,  men  as  well  as  child¬ 
ren,  valued  the  symbol  more  than  the 
thing  signified— 

“  Pleased  with  this  bauble  still  as  that  before.** 

Of  the  rattles,  tittles,  rosaries,  or  gar¬ 
ters,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  were  there 
any  more  harmless  than  the  cap  of  li- 
berty,  originally  emblematical  of  the 
manumission  of  a  slave,  in  England 
the  symbol  of  liberty  ?  It  had  been 
used  and  abused  in  France,  so  had  li¬ 
berty.  He  could  not  suppose  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  country  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  like  a  necromancer’s  spell,  by 
a  breath,  a  hiss,  or  a  shout.  If  the 
meeting  was  not  illegal,  the  speeches 
could  not  make  it  the  meeting  descri¬ 
bed  in  the  indictment.  Seditious  words 
might  form  a  substantive  crime,  but  it 
was  not  the  crime  before  them.  If 
others  used  seditious  words.  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  was  answerable  only  for  his 
own  words.  Here  he  felt  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  a 
person  of  the  highest  honour  and  re¬ 
spectability,  and  would  not  separate 
himself  from  a  fellow-sufferer  ;  but  he 
could  not  suffer  considerations  of  that 
kind  to  infl  uence  his  conduct  as  his  coun¬ 
sel.  Let  Mr  Harrison  deny,  or  explain, 
or  prove  to  be  an  idle  joke,  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  an  illustrious  person.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  were  improper,  disgraceful, 
indecent,  mischievous.  But  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  was  not  answerable  for  every 
absurd  remark  made  by  others.  The 
Bastile,  it  was  evident,  and  he  would 
prove,  had  been  mentioned  only  hypo¬ 
thetically  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
took  no  greater  liberty  in  this  respect 
than  Mr  Burke  had  done  on  the  other 
side.  Sir  Charles,  in  saying  that  he 
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would  assist  in  destroying  similar  build* 
iiigs,  if  set  up  in  this  country,  said  no 
more  than  every  English  gentleman  felt. 

!  S  ir  C  h  arles  W  olseley ’s  fortunewasopu- 

lent,  and  affording  the  elegances  and 
luxuries  of  life  ;  his  family,  his  rank, 
his  wife  and  numerous  family,  proved 
i  that  hecouldnotbeinfluencedbyenvy, 
or  desire  to  throw  his  property  as  a 
prize  of  some  desperate  gambler  in  re¬ 
volution. — He  committed  that  client, 
his  liberty,  his  happiness,  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  family,  with  most  entire 
confidence,  into  their  hands. 

Mr  Harrison  began  to  address  the 
Jury  with  the  utmost  composure,  and 
with  a  violently  methodistical  twang. 
The  first  thing  he  would  speak  of  to 
them  was  Mr  Marshall’s  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.  It  struck  him  that  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  himself.  He  knew  of  no  case 
to  which  it  could  apply  but  his  own. 
This  .speech,  so  elaborate  and  long, 
was  all  directed  against  him,  an  hum¬ 
ble  individual  as  ne  was.  (Here  he 
read  a  great  part  of  the  charge,  till  he 
came  to  the  expression  that  **  there 
were  persons  destitute  of  honour,  fame, 
and  fortune,  who  hazarded  their  lives 
for  desperate  purposes.”)  That  there 
were  some  bad  and  desperate  adven¬ 
turers,  that  hazarded  their  lives  to  ob¬ 
tain  fame  or  fortune,  he  admitted,  but 
he  was  not  among  them.  He  had 
always  proposed  to  promote  and  effect 
reform  by  legal  means.  The  honour¬ 
able  Baronet  could  not  have  been  al¬ 
luded  to  as  the  desperate  adventurer, 
destitute  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune. 
Therefore  he  alone  had  been  alluded 
to,  or  the  observation  was  irrelevant. 
(He  then  read  a  passage,  in  continua¬ 
tion,  from  the  Chester  Chronicle*)  If 
he  should  fall,  it  would  be  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  prosecutors ;  **  and  if  I 
fall,”  continued  he  in  a  whining  tone, 
*'  the  earth  will  shake  when  I  fall.” 
If  in  the  heat  of  argument  or  discourse 
lie  used  figures  too  strong  for  the  oc¬ 


casion,  every  public  speaker  did  the 
same.  Had  he  been  conscious  of  ha¬ 
ving  desired,  or  of  having  used  any 
means  to  cause  **  a  sanguinary  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  should  have  stood  at  the  bar, 
and  at  once  pleaded  guilty.”  When 
be  had  looked  at  that  sham  document, 
the  indictment,  in  which  he  and  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley  were  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  be  thrown— where  ? — into 
hell !  Here  he  was  most  basely  tradu¬ 
ced  and  injured.  He  was  determined 
to  vindicate  his  own  innocence.  It 
might  be  said,  what  was  hie  country 
to  him  ?  “  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  every 
thing  to  me.  Should  they  throw  me 
down,  my  country  will  receive  me  in 
her  arms  ;  should  I  be  separated  from 
the  beloved  partner  of  my  life,  my 
country  will  comfort  her  heart ;  should 
I  be  separated  from  my  dear  babes,  my 
country  will  provide  them  ten  fathers 
for  me  alone."  This  time  was  the  first 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  vindi¬ 
cating  his  character,  and  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  by  the  strength  of  Heaven,  he 
was  determined  to  improve.  (  He  now 
read  further  on  in  the  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury.)  ”  Early  impressions  of 
loyalty  and  religion  must  be  removed  ; 
and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
blasphemous  speeches  of  their  vaga¬ 
bond  orators.”  Vagabond  orators  1 
meaning,  no  doubt,  himself!  Witness 
that  Gospel  which  had  been  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
preaching  of  which  he  had  lived,  and 
in  the  practice  of  which  he  would  die, 
that  he  bad  done  his  utmost  to  check 
the  progress  of  vice  and  irreligion. 
The  Gospel  held  out  to  him  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  hereafter ;  it  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  heart,  and  it  was  still 
the  comfort  of  his  soul.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  petition  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievances ;  but  they  must 
exercise  that  right  in  a  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  manner.”  And  yet,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  right  it  was  that  he 
now  stood  in  his  present  trying  predi- 
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cmraent.  Mark  the  bult !  The  people 
have  a  right,  but  they  must  not  exert 
it.  They  may  have  as  many  rights 
as  they  please,  but  the  moment  they 
aeek  to  exercise  them  they  are  forfeit¬ 
ed.  **  Drawing  together  vast  multi¬ 
tudes.*’  Were  &X)0  too  many  for  such 
a  neighbourhood  to  assemble  on  such 
an  occasion  ?  One-fourth  part  of  the 
population  i  Would  three  men  be  ter¬ 
rified  at  one  i  The  terrorem  popuU  had 
not  been  made  out  by  the  prosecution. 
He  (Harrison)  would  not  apply  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Jury  ;  he  scorned  to  do 
h.  Let  the  Jury  hate  him  as  their  most 
mortal  foe,  still  it  was  their  duty  to  give 
a  just  verdict ;  he  did  not  ask  it,  he  de¬ 
manded  it.  **  The  law  of  England  ab¬ 
hors  the  assemblage  of  great  multitudes 
of  people  on  any  pretence."  **  Abhors!" 
What  was  meant  by  **  Abhors 
**  Forbids"  might  have  had  some  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but,  even  then,  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  general  elections, 
either  for  county  or  city.  “  Assassin¬ 
ation  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
crimes  by  which  this  horrid  conspiracy 
was  to  have  been  accomplished."  What 
was  this  but  an  allusion  to  the  Cato- 
street  plot  ?  What,  but  an  attempt  to 
connect  him  (Harrison)  with  those 
foolish,  rash— -(<*  Here  is  a  gentleman 
behind  won’t  let  me  speak") — incon¬ 
siderate  men  i  But,  be  the  Jury  what 
they  might,  they  were  Englishmen ; 
he  loved  them  ;  every  Englishman  was 
near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  Pretend¬ 
ed  Reformers  !”  the  word  “  pretend¬ 
ed"  hurt  him.  If  they  had  been  cool, 
and  careless,  and  tame,  and  indifferent, 
at  their  meetings,  they  might  have  been 
so  designated;  but  when  they  had  done 
every  thing  to  prove  their  zeal ;  when 
they  had  shewn  that  they  felt  their 
grievances,  and  wished  to  get  redress 
for  them  ;  when  their  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Reform  had  subjected  them 
to  abuse  and  to  punishment,  it  was  too 
much  to  say  that  they  were  not  in  ear¬ 
nest.  It  was  too  much— he  could  not 


abide  it.  THerc  the  orator  stamped 
emphatically  with  his  foot.  He  thea 
wiped  his  forehead,  at  leisure,  with  his 

Socket-handkerchief,  and  continued.! 

le  was  sure  that  he  had  not  offended 
the  Judge  by  his  remarks ;  for  his 
Lordship  had  been  looking  at  him  with 
a  pleasant  countenance  all  the  while. 
He  (Harrison)  would  tell  the  Jury 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  help  uq- 
hoped  for.  It  was  a  little  book,  en¬ 
titled  **  Remarks  upon  the  Indictment 
of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Mr  Har¬ 
rison."  It  was  written  by  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the  world. 
May  be  the  Jury  had  heard  of  him  ; 
no  doubt  both  their  Lordships  had. 
Mr  Harrison  then  went  at  great  length 
into  the  work  of  Mr  Bentham,  and 
expatiated,  by  way  of  digression,  up¬ 
on  the  merits  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  There  was  an  article  in  that 
Review  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Jury.  It  treated  of  tumult,  the  offence 
of  which  he  (the  defendant)  was  ac¬ 
cused.  The  article  was  written  by 
another  great  lawyer,  Mr  Brougham. 
Mr  Brougham  there  defended  tumult ; 
and  proved  that  it  was  not  for  the  good 
of  the  public  that  tumultuous  meetings 
should  be  extinguished.  Mr  Brougham 
wished  that  very  crime  to  continue  for 
which  the  defendants  in  the  present 
case  were  indicted.  Not  that  he  (  Har¬ 
rison)  liked  tumult;  he  was  always  a 
peaceable  man.  It  had  been  given  in 
evidence,  that  the  defendants  nad  in¬ 
tended  to  assemble  the  whole  country 
at  Oldham.  It  appeared  then,  that  the 
English  law  punished  intentions,  fan¬ 
cies,  inclinations,  thoughts,  wishes,  and 
dispositions.  If  not,  the  indictment 
was  not  founded  upon  English  law. 
Insurrection  had  been  imputed  to  them. 
What  was  insurrection  ?  It  was  rising 
up.  Was  rising  up  a  crime  ?  Coun¬ 
sel  rose  up.  The  Jury  must  rise  up  to 
give  their  verdict  of  guilty,  which  was 
anticipated.  Then  they  were  guilty 
of  a  crime. — Mr  Harrison  had,  by  this 
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time»  ipoken  for  nearly  four  hours,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
conclusion,  when  it  was  hinted  to  him 
by  his  friends,  that  the  course  which 
he  was  pursuing,  was  as  little  likely  to 
produce  advantage  to  himself  as  enter¬ 
tainment  to  his  audience. — After  a  few 
observations  further,  therefore,  he  clo¬ 
sed  his  address. 

A  few  witnesses  were  now  called 
for  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  who  did  not 
however  prove  any  thing  important. 

Mr  Benyon  replied.  The  Chief 
Justice  summed  up  the  case,  and  char¬ 
ged  the  Jury  at  great  length. 

The  Jury  after  retiring  for  three 

3uarters  of  an  hour,  brou^t  in  a  ver- 
ict  of  GutUjf  aninst  both  defendants. 
Application  ror  a  new  trial  was  made 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  re¬ 
fused. 

On  the  16th  May,  judgment  was 
pronounced.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Abingdon  gaol ;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  to  enter  into 
sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  him¬ 
self  in  1000/.  and  two  other  persons 
in  500/.  each.  Mr  Harrison  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  term  of  eighteen  months 
(to  be  computed  from  the  expiration 
of  his  present  imprisonment)  in  the 
Castle  of  Chester  ;  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  imprisonment,  to  enter  into 
securities  for  his  good  behaviour  du¬ 
ring  five  years,  himself  in  200/.  and  two 
other  persons  in  100/.  each. 


Cartwright,  Wooller,  and 
Others,  for  Proceedings  at 
Birmingham,  and  for  unlaw¬ 
fully  electing  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  as  a  Representa¬ 
tive  TO  the  Commons. 

QPrevious  to  the  trial,  consider¬ 
able  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Jury  had  been  struck. 


and  which  afterwards  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  motion  before  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  At  present  they  were 
overruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.^ 
Mr  Balouy  opened  the  pleadings. 
This  was  an  indictment,  in  the  first 
count,  charging  the  defendants,  George 
Edmonds,  Charles  Maddocks,  John 
Cartwright,  Thomas  Jonathan  Wo<J- 
er,  and  William  Greathead  Lewis, 
with  being  malicious,  seditious,  and 
evil-disposed  persons,  and  with  un¬ 
lawfully  and  maliciously  desiring  and 
intending  to  raise  and  excite  discon¬ 
tent  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  intending  to 
move  them  to  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  government  and  constitution  as  by 
law  established,  and  of  the  Commona 
House  of  Parliament  at  b^  law  esta¬ 
blished,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1819,  and  on  divers  other 
dajs  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after, 
with  force  and  arms,  at  Birmingham, 
unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditious¬ 
ly,  did  combine,  conspire,  and  confe¬ 
derate  with  each  other,  and  with  di¬ 
vers  other  disaffected  and  ill-disposed 
persons,  for  the  purposes  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  unlawfully  to  nominate, 
elect,  and  appoint  a  person  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  and  to  claim  admission 
into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
member  thereof,  neither  they,  the 
said  defendants,  nor  the  said  other 
conspirators,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  being  then  lawfully  au¬ 
thorized  to  nominate,  elect,  or  appoint 
any  such  representative.  And  that  the 
defendants,  and  various  other  persons, 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracy, 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  20,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  divers  scan¬ 
dalous,  seditious,  and  inflammatory 
speeches,  resolutions,  and  writings 
concerning  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  uttered  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

Mr  Serjeant  Vaughan  stated  the 
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case.  He  sincerely  congratulated  the 
Court,  after  so  much  time  had  been 
lost,  on  the  decision  which  his  Lord- 
ship  had  just  pronounced,  and  he  was 
much  gratified  in  having  the  honour 
of  addressing  so  respectable  a  Jury  on 
the  merits  of  the  indictment  against 
the  defendants  at  the  bar.  Looking 
at  the  nature  and  character  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  two  grounds.  It  was 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  parties 
who  assembled  at  that  meeting  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  an  act  for  which  they 
had  no  legal  authority ;  and  because, 
in  the  course  of  their  proceedings, 
most  impudent  and  insolent  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  the  legislature. 
Could  it  be  endured  that  any  set  of 
persons  should  attempt  to  make  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  such  a  power  resided  alone 
in  the  House  of  Commons  itself?  To 
prove  the  guilt  of  such  an  attempt,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  earlier  times.  By  the  law,  as 
it  now  stood,  it  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  was 
therefore  an  assumption  of  illegal 
power.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
our  history,  the  king  was  the  only  in¬ 
dividual  who  possessed  the  power  of 
issuing  writs,  whereby  individuals 
might  be  called  to  parliament.  That 
body  could  meet  only  under  the  king’s 
writ;  and  even  the  king  himself  had 
not  now  the  authority  to  make  that 
alteration  in  the  representative  system 
which  these  defendants  had  contem¬ 
plated.  The  king  had  not  the  power 
to  issue  a  writ  for  a  new  place,  neither 
had  he  the  power  to  hold  one  from  a 
place  which  at  present  sent  members 
to  parliament.  They  were  apprised 
that  there  had  been,  unhappUy,  for 
some  time  past,  a  great  degree  of  real 
distress  in  the  country.  That  distress, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  foment¬ 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  persons  who  as¬ 


sembled  at  public  meetings,. who  in¬ 
fused  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  idea  that  all  their  distress  arose 
from  the  misconduct  of  government, 
and  the  corrupt  state  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  person  who  ‘remarked  at  all 
the  signs  of  the  times,  not  to  perceive 
that  tne  greatest  pains  were  taken  to 
make  the  people  suppose  that  all  their 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  government,  and  they  were 
stimulated  to  endeavour,  by  their  own 
authority,  by  open  force,  to  change 
the  existing  state  of  things.  Birming¬ 
ham,  like  other  places,  was  subject  to 
this  evil ;  meetings  were  held  there,  at 
which  persons  indulged  themselves  in 
abusing  and  reviling  the  different 
branches  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  some  of  those 
meetings  that  the  present  question  had 
arisen.  On  the  Sd  of  July,  1819,  a 
special  notification  was  given  by  the 
defendant  Edmonds,  that  a  public 
meeting  would  be  held  at  Birmingham 
on  the  12th,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  best  mode  of  reforming  parliament, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  state,  not 
only  with  respect  to  Birmingham,  but 
with  reference  to  the  whole  empire. 
This  notification  was  communicated 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  sign¬ 
ed  by  seven  housekeepers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  two  defendants,  Ed¬ 
monds  and  Maddocks.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  shew  that  what  was  done 
was  effected  in  concert  and  combina¬ 
tion  by  all  the  parties.  He  would 
prove  that  there  was  a  specific  meeting 
held,  at  which  all  the  defendants  as¬ 
sisted  to  effect  one  common  object. 
It  was  impossible  to  have  passed 
through  life  without  having  heard  of 
Major  Cartwright.  He  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  was  called  the 
venerable  champion  of  reform.  He 
was  one  of  the  persons  present  at  the 
16 
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meetiagy  although  he  understood  he 
had  no  connection  with  Birminghaniy 
and  was  quite  a  stranger  there.  It  was 
dear,  thereforey  that  ne  only  came  to 
serve  a  cause  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached.  There  was  another  gentle- 
many  Mr  Wooler,  whose  name  it  was 
almost  unnecessary  to  mention  after 
what  they  had  heard  this  day.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  his  talents  should 
atti-act  a  considerable  portion  of  po¬ 
pular  attention.  As  far  as  he  under¬ 
stood,  Mr  Wooler  was  not  connected 
wkh  Birmingham ;  but,  as  he  had  abi¬ 
lities  to  promote  the  cause,  he  made 
himself  very  active  there.  Maddocks 
was  a  pawnbroker  residing  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Edmonds  was  a  school¬ 
master  and  printer  there,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  political  tracts ; 
and  Lewis  was  also  a  printer,  living  at 
Coventry.  Mr  Wooler,  he  should 
have  observed,  was  editor  and  printer 
of  a  pamphlet  called  the  Black  Dwarf ; 
and  by  the  agency  of  these  three 
presses,  publicity  was  given  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  thought  like 
the  defendants.  He  charged  that  the 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  and  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  on 
the  3d,  was  procured  by  concert  and 
co-operation  between  these  parties. 
They  would  find  that  Major  Cart¬ 
wright  took  lodgings  in  Birmingham 
on  the  10th,  and  that  Wooler  arrived 
soon  after.  Major  Cartwright,  as  the 
r  father  of  reform,  was  generally  waited 
and  attended  on,  but  more  particular¬ 
ly  by  the  other  defendants.  They  call¬ 
ed  on  him  on  the  Saturday  ;  they  saw 
him  on  the  Sunday,  the  meeting  being 
fixed  for  the  following  day  ;  and  the 
most  intimate  communication  subsist¬ 
ed  between  them.  They  were  closet¬ 
ed  :  and,  though  he  could  not  let  the 
Jury  into  the  secrets  of  their  cabinet 
council,  yes-  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  satisfying  them  that  they  did, 
at  the  private  meeting  held  at  Major 
VOL.  XlII.  PART  II. 


Cartwright's  lodgings,  settle  the  course 
of  proce^ng  that  was  to  be  afterwards 
acted  on.  While  they  were  engaged 
in  this  private  meeting,  two  flags  were 
brought  in,  bearing  political  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  would  leave  them  to  say 
whether  those  flags  were  not  calcula¬ 
ted  to  assist  the  object  in  view,  and 
whether  they  were  not  likely  to  create 
disaffection  in  the  minds  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  subjects.  One  flag  was  inscribed. 
Major  Cartwright  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Liberty,"— alluding  to  a 
bill  which  appeared  to  be  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  Radicals,  as  they  call¬ 
ed  themselves ;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flag  they  found ,  natu  rally  enough , 
the  inscription  of  **  The  Sovereignty 
of  the  People for  they  were  going 
to  exercise  a  very  great  act  of  sove¬ 
reign  power— they  were  proceeding 
to  alter  the  constitution,  and  to  give 
it  a  construction  very  different  from 
that  to  which  they  had  long  been  ac¬ 
customed.  With  respect  to  the  other 
flag,  it  was  on  one  side  inscribed, 
**  Sir  C.  Wolseley  and  no  Corn  Laws." 
On  the  other  side  of  this  flag  was  in¬ 
scribed,  **  T.  J.  Wooler,  and  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  the  Press.”  There  could  be 
no  greater  blessing  to  a  country,  he 
was  ready  to  admit,  than  a  free  press  i 
but  every  one  knew,  that  though  it 
was  a  blessing  when  properly  direct¬ 
ed,  it  became  the  direst  curse  to  a 
country  when  it  was  abused  ;  and  they 
had  recently  seen  it  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  sedition  and  immorality. 
These  two  flags  were  first  brought  to 
the  house  in  which  Major  Cartwright 
lived,  and  in  which  the  committee — 
the  movers  of  the  whole  business,  the 
five  defendants  on  the  record,  were 
known  to  meet.  They  set  out  from 
this  house  to  a  place  called  Newhall- 
hill,  near  Birmingham,  in  a  landaulet, 
accompanied  by  some  music.  The  hills 
formed  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  which 
would  accommodate  a  vast  number  of 
people,  and  not  less  than  60,000  were 
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present,  if  they  believed  the  account 
given  by  one  or  the  defendants.  Ma¬ 
jor  Cartwright,  who  was  somewhat  in¬ 
firm,  was  lift^  out  of  the  carriage 
and  placed  on  the  hustings,  which  was 
the  rallying  point.  The  defendants, 
who  had  previously  concerted  their 
proceedings  in  secret,  came  to  the  spot 
with  resolutions  ready  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  some  of  which  resolu¬ 
tions  he  would  read.  Mr  Edmonds, 
who  was  denominated  “  the  fearless 
champion  of  the  people,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  assertor  of  their  rights,**  was 
called  to  the  chair  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  to  give  to  Birmingham,  for 
the  first  time,  a  representative  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  to  hold  out  an  example 
to  all  the  other  populous  districts  in 
the  empire.  They  would  recollect, 
that  at  the  same  time  a  similar  meet¬ 
ing  was  convened  at  Stockport,  ano¬ 
ther  at  Manchester,  and  others  in  va¬ 
rious  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Now 
he  conceived  that  these  simultaneous 
meetings,  all  for  one  and  the  same 
purpose,  and  using  the  same  language, 
proved  that  the  conspiracy  was  not 
confined  to  Birmingham,  but  that  a 
general  intention  existed,  he  could  al¬ 
most  say,  to  overturn  the  Constitution, 
'but,  at  all  events,  to  new-model  it. 
Edmonds,  being  called  to  the  chair, 
addressed  the  meeting ;  and  from  his 
speech,  which  had  been  published  in 
his  own  pamphlet,  he  would  read  a 
few  extracts.  He  charged  that  that 
speech,  as  well  as  the  others,  were 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  stated 
on  the  record — namely,  to  excite  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  bring  the  Government  of  the 
country  into  hatred  and  contempt. 
They  did  not  meet  to  state  opinions 
that  were  afterwards  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  for  their  decision.  No, 
their  object  was  to  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  out  of  doors.  QThe  learned  Ser¬ 
jeant  here  read  several  extracts  from 
Edmonds’s  speech,  in  which  the  de¬ 


fendant  spoke  with  great  severity  of 
the  corruption  of  the  House  >of  Com¬ 
mons.  On  these  passages  the  learned 
Serjeant  commented  with  much  force, 
contending  that  they  were  evidently 
intended  to  inflame  and  irritate  tm 
passions  of  the  people.]]  The  defend¬ 
ant  inveighed  against  a  borough  oli¬ 
garchy,  who  were  deaf  to  the  petition 
of  a  million  of  men,  and  who  had  the 
audacity  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act,  and  to  pass  a  corn-bill.  Was 
this  language  fit  to  be  addressed  to 
one  of  the ‘Houses  of  Parliament  ?  He 
had  never  heard  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  treated  with  disdain  the 
prayers  of  a  million  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  He  was  sure  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  was  not  founded  in  fact.  They 
might  reject  a  petition  that  was  meant 
to  taunt  and  insult  the  House,  but 
under  no  other  circumstance  did  they 
refuse  to  receive  it.  “  The  effect  to 
be  produced  was  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  upon  the  country  and 

Jiublic  opinion.”  Thus  spoke  the  de- 
endant,  and  here  he  avowed  his  sen- 
-timents  openly.  He  had  no  hope,  no 
'wish,  to  reform  Parliament :  he  depend¬ 
ed  noton  that ;  he  looked  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  for  what  purpose  i  That  the 
people  might  act  on  the  opinions  he 
entertained,  and  set  about  that  work 
which  he  called  reforming  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  which  was,  in  fact, 
subverting  it.  It  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult,”  he  observed,  to  reason  upon 
an  abstract  question  ;  but  the  present 
proceeding  supplied  a  fact.  We  have 
been  long  talking  about  the  right  of 
the  people  to  representation  ;  we  are 
now  about  to  exercise  that  right.  This 
is  doing  something.**  The  defendant 
asked,  **  Who  has  drained  the  coun¬ 
try  of  its  circulating  medium  of  gold, 
to  carry  on  expensive  and  unnecessary 
wars  ?  The  misrepresentatives  of  the 
people.** — “  There  will  be  laid  before 
you,”  continued  the  defendant,  the 
plans  of  gentlemen  near  me— plans 
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nrhich  I  am  sure  will  meet  whh  gene¬ 
ral  concurrence/*  These  plans  were 
formed  at  the  lodgings  of  Major  Cart¬ 
wright,  and  wereilirought,  ready  writ¬ 
ten,  to  the  hustings.  This  was  a 
specimen  of  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  defendants,  and  that  pursued 
by  the  others  was  equally  violent.  He 
could  not  read  all  their  speeches,  but 
he  begged  their  attention  to  an  extract 
fromtoe  address  of.the  defendant  Mad- 
docks,  by  whom  the  first  four  resolu¬ 
tions  were  moved.  The  5th,  6th,  and 
8th  resolutions,  were  moved  .by  Mr 
Wooler,  so  that  each  of  the  defend¬ 
ants,  took  a  share  in  the  labour  of  the 
vineyard.  Maddocks  said,  **  I  consi¬ 
der,  sir,  the.  source  of  all  our  calami¬ 
ties,  and  of  a  great  part  of  those  which 
afflict  the  world,  to  be  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  representation  of.the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Parliament ;  and  every  English¬ 
man,  who  deserves  the  name,  ought 
to  unite,  heart  and  hand,  to  expose  to 
the  world  that  system  under  which  we 
are  treated  like  the  slaves  of  the  despot 
of  Spain,  or  those  of  the  Dey  of  Al¬ 
giers.”  This  individual  also  denied 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  spoke  of  them  as  a  body 
that  did  not  represent  tlie  people,  and 
declared  it  was  a  mockery  and  a  delu¬ 
sion  to  call  them  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  To  fortify  this  opinion 
he  quoted  a  speech  of  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
and  declared  that  the  corruption  of 
the  House  had  been  proved  by  Major 
Cartwright,  who  had  shewn  that,  out 
of  658  members,  no  fewer  than  637 
obtained  their  seats  by  open  bribery 
and  corruption,  or  some  other  illegal 
means.  This  defendant  also  advised 
the  people  to  call  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Mock  Parliament,  or  the 
usurpers  of  the  people’s  rights.  Why 
should  they  receive  any  other  designa¬ 
tion,  when  they  had  passed  a  Corn- 
Law,  and  suspended  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act  ?  Why  should  those  sham 
Abrahams  be  called  the  House  of 
Commons  ?”  Language  like  this 


could  he  used  ifor  no  other  purpose 
but  to  excite  disaffection,  and  incite 
the  pet^e  to  .use  external  force  in  or- 
.der  to  raect  an  illegal  ol^t.  As  to 
the  conspiracy,  *he  would  show  that 
there  was  a  .criminal  co-operation,  a 
criminal  union,  between  .the  parties. 
If  they  acted  in  concert  togetur,  the 
language  .of  one  wa^  in  the  oye  of  the 
law,  the  language  of  all  4  and  the 
.speech  of  Maddo^  was  as  much  the 
speech  of  Major  (Cartwright,  or  of 
Mr  Wooler,  as  if  either  of  them 
had  .spoken  it.  When  it  was  shewn 
that  such  8  conspiracy  existed,  the 
acts,  and  speeches,  and  resolutions  of 
one,  became  the  acts,  and  speeches, 
and  resolutions  of  all.  He  now 
came  to  the  tssolutions,  which  were 
equally  inflammatory.  One  of  them 
jwas— 

**  That  by  putting  on  a  new  and 
equitable  issue  their  just  and  undeni¬ 
able  right  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the 
sacredlaws,  liberties,  and  free  customs 
of  their  country,  as  largely  and  wholly 
as  they  ought  to  be  enjoyed,  the  said 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  will  now 
forthwith  proceed  to  elect  one  gentle¬ 
man  in  whom  they  can  confide  as  their 
legislatorial  attorney  and  representa¬ 
tive,  in  whose  person  they  will  try  the 
question  of  their  right  of  parliament¬ 
ary  representation,  and  who  shall  be 
instructed  to  claim  on  their  behalf  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Commons  House,  as 
member  thereof ;  and  in  the  event  of  his 
being  acknowledged  and  received  as 
their  representative,  accordingly  then 
and  there  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
towards  obtaining  equal  and  complete 
justice  to  the  commons  of  the  r^m, 
universally  securing  to  them  an  annual 
election  of  legislatorial  representation, 
to  be  elected  by  ballot.” 

By  the  seventh  resolution,  it  was 
determined— 

**  That  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  the 
county  of  Stafford,  Bart.,  be  elected 
legislatorial  attorney  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
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instructed  to  claim  on  their  behalf,  by 
letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  admission 
into  that  House  as  a  member  thereof, 
as  well  as  to  communicate  on  the  oc« 
casion  the  present  and  the  foregoing 
resolve  of  this  meeting,  to  be  by  the 
Speaker  laid  before  the  House.” 

Mr  Wooler  addressed  the  assembly 
with  considerable  talent.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  held  language  which 
must  have  had  a  great  tendency  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  minds  of  the  people  to  resist 
the  government,  and  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  by  the  means  of  external 
pressure  and  violence.  He  spoke  of 
the  people  as  struggling  against  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  he  illustrated  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  a  reference  to  different  parts 
of  our  history.  The  great  did  not,’* 
he  observed,  **  at  a  remote  period,  feel 
it  improper  to  have  recourse  to  the 
people,  in  arms,  when  they  wished  to 
secure  the  charter  of  our  liberties— 
when  they  were  determined  to  extort 
from  the  fears  of  a  reluctant  monarch 
those  rights  which  he  had  usurped.” 
Who  could  doubt  the  meaning  and  in¬ 
tent  of  this  language  ?  “  Among  the 
other  refinements  of  the  age,”  conti¬ 
nued  the  defendant,  British  gentle¬ 
men  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  mixing 
with  the  people.  What  have  we  al¬ 
lowed  ourselves  to  be  reduced  to  i  Did 
the  barons  disdain  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  when  the  energies 
of  that  people  were  wanted  to  extort 
the  great  charter  from  King  John  i 
Did  the  individuals  who  opposed 
Charles,  and  hurled  him  from  his 
throne — did  they  disdain  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  people  ? — ^Why,  then, 
should  gentlemen  at  the  present  day 
be  ashamed  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  people  to  combat  corrup¬ 
tion  ?  I  am  sure,  when  Sir  C.  Wolseley 
is  at  your  head,  you  will  not  allow  him 
to  be  removed — where  you  place  him, 
there  you  will  protect  him.”  Was  not 
this  to  tell  the  people  that  obedience 


was  no  longer  a  duty,  and  that  resist¬ 
ance  became  a  matter  of  necessity? 
On  the  following  day  the  deputation 
was  formed,  and  Edmonds  and  Major 
Cartwright  went  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Sir  C.  Wolseley,  to  ask  him  whether 
he  would  undertake  the  duty  of  legis¬ 
latorial  attorney.  Here,  then,  was  a 
complete  chain  of  circumstances ;  and 
he  asked  whether  there  was  not,  in  all 
the  defendants’  proceedings,  evident 
proofs  of  union,  concert,  and  co-ope¬ 
ration,  by  which  they  had  made  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  law  i 

Mr  Denmak  spoke  in  favour  of 
Maddocks  and  Edmonds.  After  ani¬ 
madverting  on  the  detail  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  as  it  applied  to  the  defendants 
individually,  he  proceeded  to  consider 
the  general  nature  of  the  offence  char¬ 
ged  against  the  parties  now  at  the  bar. 
The  alleged  offences  were,  first,  that 
they  had  met  without  the  King's  writ ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
had  been  guilty  of  an  assumption  of 
sovereign  power.  Now,  he  would  con¬ 
tend,  in  opposition  to  both  these  ob¬ 
jections,  that  the  people  had  a  right  to 
meet  without  the  King’s  authority, 
and  that,  therefore,  .they  had  not  as¬ 
sumed  to  themselves  any  privilege 
which  they  did  not  at  that  time  pos¬ 
sess.  His  learned  friend  had  like¬ 
wise  said,  as  well  as  he  could  recollect 
the  words,  which  he  had  taken  down 
at  the  time,  that  though  he  declined 
entering  into  the  subject  of  reform,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  silent 
lapse  of  time,  some  abuses  might  have 
crept  into  the  constitution  ;  in  which 
he  concurred,  for  he  did  believe,  that, 
whatever  abuses  the  people  might  have 
to  complain  of,  they  lived  under  a  con¬ 
stitution  which,  not  only  in  theory* 
but  in  practice,  gave  a  more  sure  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  persons  and  their  pro¬ 
perty  than  was  given  under  any  other 
constitution  in  the  world:  and  he  there¬ 
fore  put  it  boldly  to  the  Jury,  whether 
any  subject  could  be  more  important 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  En^rland  than  to 
preserve  their  constitution  in  all  its 
native  and  original  purity  i  Were  they 
to  be  told  that  abuses  had  crept  into 
it  owing  to  the  silent  lapse  ot  time, 
and  to  be  prevented  from  endeavour* 
ing  to  remedy  them  ?  or  were  they  to 
be  told  that  those  abuses  were  only 
a  slight  declension  in  it,  which  was 
not  visible  unless  a  spying'glass  was 
brought  forward  to  magnify  the  de¬ 
cay  ?  Were  the  abuses  of  which  the 
people  complained  only  like  the  cloud, 
which  was  the  size  of  a  man's  hand — 
or  were  they  like  the  dark  thunder¬ 
cloud,  which  enveloped  the  whole  con¬ 
cave  of  heaven,  and  threatened  all  the 
ruin  and  destruction  attendant  on  a 
•mighty  tempest  i  If  those  abuses'  were 
only  trifling,  then  the  best  men  who 
had  lived  amongst  us,  the  most  wise 
and  illustrious  of  our  judges,  the  most 
brave  and  experienced  of  our  heroes, 
and  almost  all  who  had  dignified  and 
exalted  our  country,  had  been  labour¬ 
ing  for  years  in  vain,  and  had  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  bring  the.  con¬ 
stitution  into  contempt,  as  was  now 
charged  against  his  two  unfortunate 
clients.  They  had  met,  with  several 
others,  to  consider  on  the  best  means 
of  effecting  a  reform  of  existing,  and  a 
means  of  preventing  future,  abuses: 
and  if  the  people  had  not  been  allowed 
to  meet,  if  they  met  peaceably,  to  pe¬ 
tition  for  the  removal  of  e^^isting,  and 
against  the  advance  of  fpture,  grievan¬ 
ces  and  evils,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
history  of  England— -or  the  history  of 
England  which  he  had  read  was  only 
a  wild  dream  and  an  idle  fallacy.  They 
had  that  (jay  heard  something  about 
t  le  crime  of  attacking  places  and  pen¬ 
sions  :  if  it  were  a  crime,  he  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  being  considered  as 
one  of  the  first  of  criminals — it  was  a 
crime  which  he  should  always  be  proud 
to  commit,  and  which  could  never  call 
up  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  an  honest 
man.  But  if  it  were  a  crime,  it  was  a 


crime  of  which  the  legislature  itself 
was  also  guilty,— scarc^y  a  year  pass¬ 
ed  without  some  measure  being  enact¬ 
ed  to  exclude  pensioners  and  place- 1 
men  from  seats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  This  question,  which  was  so 
well  supported  in  1733,  had  ever  since 
been  the  watch-word  for  the  motions 
which  were  almost  annually  made  on 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
To  the  want  of  that  reform,  and  to 
the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  at  present  constituted,  all  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  had 
been  long  labouring  had  been  attribu¬ 
ted  ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  wild  enthu¬ 
siasts  or  idle  speculators,  but  by  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  the  great  Lord 
Camden,  and  even  by  Wuliam  Pitt, 
the  greatest  enemy  of  reform.  Where- 
ever  abuses  existed,  the  subject  had  a 
right  to  petition  against  them  ;  and  if 
his  clients  had,  in  discussing  those 
abuses,  called  the  House  of  Commons 
corrupt,  they  had  only  attached  to  it 
that  epithet  which  Mr  Pitt  himself, 
and  others  equally  illustrious,  had  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  richly  deserved  ;  and  he 
therefore  could  not  help  impressing  on 
the, minds  of  the  Jury,  that  they  ought 
not  to  punish  his  clients  for  only  doing 
that  which  the  greatest  men  in  the 
country  had  done  before  them.  He 
had  before  told  them  that  the  people 
of -England  had  a  right,  at  the  time 
when  this  meeting  was  held,  to  assem¬ 
ble,  if  they  assembled  peaceably  ;  and 
the  real  question,  therefore,  for  them 
to  decide  was,  whether  the  meeting 
was  peaceable  or  not.  They  had  not 
heard  a  word  said  in  his  learned 
friend’s  opening  speech  of  any  riot, 
of  any  intimidation,  of  any  force,  of 
any  violence }  they  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  the  kind  said  by  any  of  the 
evidence,  but  quite  the  reverse— there 
was  not  even  a  common  count  for  a 
riot  in  apy  part  of  the  indictment.  But 
in  the  great  case  of  the  King  v.  Hunt, 
which  was  lately  tried  at  York,  tfae 
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parties  were  all  tried  for  crimes  of 
which  not  one  occurred  in  the  present 
indictment.  At  Manchester  there  were 
many  flags,  with  different  devices ;  here 
there  are  only  two,  which  had  been 
mentioned  with  an  uncharitableness  of 
inference  which  he  had  not  expected 
from  his  learned  friend.  They  ought 
not  to  have  had  on  them  **  The  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Liberties  ?**  What ! 
was  it  become  a  crime  to  talk  of  rights 
and  liberties  ? — had  we  so  far  degene¬ 
rated  from  all  the  noble  spirit  which 
animated  our  forefathers,  that  we  were 
no  longer  to  boast  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Liberties  i — had  we  so  far  forgot¬ 
ten  all  their  principles  as  to  forget  that 
it  was  the  seal  which  the  illustrious 
William  set  upon  our  great  deliver¬ 
ance  ?  Then,  too,  *♦  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people”  was  to  be  attacked. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people!— Why, 
it  is  a  doctrine  that  we  all  profess — we 
all  allow  that  the  people  are  the  sole 
legitimate  source  of  power ;  and  the 
power  which  does  not  emanate  from, 
and  rest  upon  it,  ought  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  Bnt  here  was  no  proof  that  this 
meeting  had  any  intention  or  any  wish 


ral  to  proceed  against  a  quiet  meeting 
for  gomg  through  the  farce  of  elect¬ 
ing  one.  If  such  proceedings  were  to 
be  put  down,  the  Mayor  of  Garratt, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Dunstan,  who  is  elected 
annually  mayor  of  that  ancient  bo¬ 
rough,  oecause  he  promises  to  establish 
there'a  manufacture  of  asparagus,  must 
also  he  indicted,  as  he  is  chosen  with¬ 
out  any  King's  writ  being  issued  for 
his  election.  So,  too,  in  the  borough 
of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  where  two  members 
of  parliament  are  annually  chosen  by 
the  burgesses ;  but  their  election,  un¬ 
like  this  at  Birmingham,  has  always 
been  conducted  without  any  watch¬ 
man,  or  indeed  any  Attorney-General, 
taking  notice  of  it.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  proceeding  at  Binning- 
ham  was  quite  unparalleled ;  he  had 
shewn  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  they 
must  therefore  be  upon  the  watch  to 
discover  in  what  manner  the  Attorney- 
General  would  proceed  against  the 
electors  of  the  two  places  which  he 
had  just  mentioned,  and  whether  he 
would  attack  those  of  them  that  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  ludicrous  undertakings. 
He  begged  them  to  consider  the  vast 


to  subvert  the  present  constitution  of  importance  of  the  case.  If  they  gave 
the  country  ;  every  proceeding  which  a  verdict  against  his  clients,  they  would 


it  had  taken  had  a  reference  to  the 
continuance  and  maintenance  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Did  their  reso¬ 
lutions  prove  that  they  intended ‘Sir 
C.  Wolesley  should  attempt  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  House  of  Commons,  and  force 
himself  into  a  seat  upon  its  benches  ? — 
Quite  the  reverse.  He  was  to  wr 'te  to 


deprive  the  country  of  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  discussing  the  abuses  under 
which  it  either  did  now  or  might  here¬ 
after  suffer.  The  purity  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  was  of  indescribable  import¬ 
ance,  and  a  charge  so  vague  and  ill- 
defined  had  never  been  previously 
brought  before  the  consideration  of  a 


the  Speaker,  and  to  ask  for  admission  ;  jury  ;  and  if,  by  any  construction  of 
if  he  was  elected,  he  was  to  support  misdemeanour,  they  were  to  bring  the 


Major  Cartwright’s  bill;  but  if  he  was 
excluded,  he  was  to  request  some  other 
member  of  parliament  to  lay  it  before 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  legislatorial  attorney,  he  must 


subjects  of  the  land  under  pains  and 
penalties — if,  when  there  was  no  ex¬ 
press  act  of  parliament  defining  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  they  were  to  ren¬ 
der  them  liable  to  arbitrary  fine  and 


say,  after  all  the  serious  consideration  imprisonment,  they  would  be  establish- 
vrhich  he  had  given  to  this  subject,  ing  a  new  era  in  British  jurisprudence, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  what  had  There  were  facts  in  this  case  which 
•^IWuccd  his  Majesty’s  Altomey-Genc-  convinced  him  that  the  government 
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had  a  point  in  view  which  had  not  bL 
therto  been  discovered— -he  meant  the 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  misdemeanour.  He  ex* 
horted  them  most  impressively  not  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system.  Constructive  treason  ap¬ 
peared  most  horrible  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman  ;  but  constructive  misde¬ 
meanour,  if  once  established,  would  be 
infinitely  more  dangerous.  Whenever 
constructive  treason  was  attempted  to 
be  established,  an  Englishman  would 
feel  that  a  stab  was  made  at  his  own 
liberties  ;  but  the  evils  of  constructive 
misdemeanours  were  not  so  apparent. 
The  punishment  awarded  to  them, 
when  established,  many  would  say,  was 
onl^  imprisonment — was  only  a  sepa¬ 
ration  from  a  man's  family — was  only 
a  partial  loss  of  his  comforts — was  only 
the  ruin  of  his  business ;  or,  if  it  were 
a  fine,  was  only  a  sum  of  money,  which 
his  friends  might  make  up  for  him. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  fatal  mis¬ 
take  :  if  they  allowed  power  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  advantage,  it  would  soon  ex¬ 
pand  itself  to  higher  crimes ;  and  when¬ 
ever  government  wished  to  get  rid  of 
an  obnoxious  individual,  they  would 
only  have  to  bring  a  charge  of  conspi¬ 
racy  against  him.  What  had  the  de¬ 
fendants  been  doing  ?  They  met  with¬ 
out  the  King’s  writ — that  was  no 
crime.  If  they  had  said  that  they  had 
the  King’s  writ,  and  so  imposed  a 
member  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  most 
infamous  fraud  ;  but  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  any  thing  like  that. 
They  meant  to  give  a  stroi^  indication 
of  what  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
wanted,  and  which,  if  they  had,  he, 
for  one,  believed  would  tend  more  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  riotous  mobs 
which  sometimes  disgraced  those  towns 
than  any  other  measure  whatsoever. 

Mr  Hill  spoke  in  favour  of  Major 
Cartwright. 


On  the  following  day,  f  August  4,) 
Mr  Wooler,  for  himself,  audressed  the 
Court  in  a  speech  of  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  of  which  we  can  only  insert 
some  of  the  most  prominent  passages. 
He  challenged  the  learned  Seijeant— 
and  he  knew  no  man  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  law  than  the  learn¬ 
ed  Serjeant  was — to  point  out  any 
statute,  or  any  part  of  a  statute,  which, 
by  implication,  or  by  insinuation,  could 
lead  the  people  to  suppose  that  the 
meetings  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  were  illegal.  It  was 
the  right  of  every  man  to.  hold  what¬ 
soever  political  opinions  he  pleased, 
and  to  fay  them  before  the  public  for 
their  ultimate  decision.  It  was  not 
sufficient,  as  the  learned  Serjeant  had 
asserted,  that  individuals  should  be  at 
liberty  to  maintain  what  he  termed  in¬ 
nocent  and  harmless  opinions.  Their 
rights  and  liberties  comd  be  traced  to 
a  higher  and  nobler  source,  and  those 
rights  and  liberties  entitled  them  to 
hold  whatsoever  opinions  they  thought 
proper.  If  he  stated  a  political  opi¬ 
nion,  any  person  who  pleased  might 
attack  it  for  its  absurdity  or  its  un¬ 
soundness  ;  that  was  a  matter  of  which 
posterity  were  to  judge.  But  the  per¬ 
son  condemning  that  opinion  had  no 
right  to  go  fuller  and  say,  **  You  are 
an  evil,  malicious,  and  ill-disposed  per¬ 
son,”  because  he  thought  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  on  a  particular  subject. 
The  earliest  information  which  the 
people  received  of  there  being  anything 
wrong  or  illegal  in  their  assembling 
together,  was  derived  from  the  London 
papers  in  August  last.  That  inform¬ 
ation  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  which  he  would  read  to 
them.  The  proclamation  began  by 
stating,  **  Whereas,  for  some  time  past, 
large  bodies  of  people  have  been  ille¬ 
gally  assembled  together,  and  at  such 
meetings  endeavours  have  been  made, 
by  treasonable  speeches,  to  bring  the 
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government  of  this  country  into  ha¬ 
tred  and  contempt."  This  was  the 
first  sentence  of  a  proclamation  co¬ 
ming  from  the  highest  authority  in 
the  country ;  and  he  would  maintain 
that  a  more  libellous  attack  on  the 
crown  and  on  the  government  never 
issued  from  what  was  termed  '*  the 
seditious  press."  Here  it  was  stated, 
that  the  present  careful  and  vigilant 
administration  knew  that  seditious 
and  treasonable  speeches  had,  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  addressed  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  yet 
they  never  once  thought  of  acting  on 
that  knowledge.  Were  they  not  here 
libelling  themselves  ?  Were  they  not 
accusing  themselves  of  a  gross  dere¬ 
liction  0^  duty,  in  allowing  such  trea¬ 
sonable  and  seditious  expressions  to 
be  used,  without  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  ofienders  to  justice  ?  The 
proclamation  went  on  thus— **  And 
at  one  of  the  said  meetings,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  assembled  did  attempt  to  con¬ 
stitute  and  appoint  a  person  there  no¬ 
minated  to  sit,  in  their  name  and  be¬ 
half,  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par¬ 
liament,  contrary  to  law."  Now,  the 
conscientious  advisers  of  his  Majesty 
ought,  in  justice,  to  point  out  what 
law  was  violated  on  the  occasion  al¬ 
luded  to ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
the  clamour  that  had  been  made^mout 
the  law  of  the  case,  the  learned  Ser¬ 
jeant  had  not  introduced  to  their  no¬ 
tice  a  single  statute,  or  even  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  statute,  that  prohibited  such 
meetings.  He  would  now  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Jury  to  the  indictment, 
and  he  thought  the  courts  of  law 
ought  to  be  ashamed  when  they  saw 
such  a  contemptible  string  of  words 
crowded  together,  without  sense  or 
meaning,  merely  to  puzzle  the  under¬ 
standing.  It  was  a  matter  sufficient 
to  excite  a  man's  indignation,  when 
he  considered  the  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  heap  of  nonsense  by  which 
^uch  prosecutions  were  introduced  to 


the  Court  It  made  one  wonder  that 
the  law  should  give  the  learned  Ser¬ 
jeant  the  power  or  the  audacity  to 
call  on  a  jury  to  find  him  and  his  fel¬ 
low-defendants  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
contained  in  this  string  of  absurdity 
and  nonsense.  By  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  every  charge  ought  to  be  clear 
and  specific ;  but  the  learned  Ser¬ 
jeant  could  not  point  out  any  thing 
like  law,  not  even  the  presumption  of 
law,  except  it  was  his  own  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  that  could  bear  him 
out  in  making  this  multitude  of  vague 
accusations.  To  read  the  indictment 
would  be  a  total  waste  of  time— to 
comprehend  it  was  utterly  impossible. 
The  learned  Serjeant  had  told  them 
that  the  highest  class  of  misdemean¬ 
our  consisted  in  the  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cite  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  government,  and 
this,  he  contended,  had  been  done  by 
attacking  the  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  integrity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  in  its 
pure  connexion  with  the  people— in 
its  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — in  its  exercise  of  its  controlling 
power  over  every  species  of  public 
corruption.  Who  had  attacked  that 
integrity  ?  Was  the  sale  of  seats  at 
Barnstable,  Grampound,  and  Pen- 
rhyn,  any  part  of  that  integrity  ?  Was 
the  barter  of  a  seat,  for  a  writership 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  any  part  of  that 
integrity  I  Was  that  act  a  part  of  the 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  which  the  late  Speaker,  Mr  Abbot, 
said,  “  our  ancestors  would  have 
started  with  indignation,"  and  which 
a  minister  of  the  Crown  defended  on 
the  principle  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
thing  ?  Were  those  who  complained 
of  such  corruptions  attacking  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
If  complaining  of  such  a  state  of 
things  was  exciting  disaffection,  it 
was,  as  Mr  Denman  had  well  said, 
exciting  it  against  that  which  must 
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inevitably  excite  it.  No  attack  was 
made  on  the  integritv  of  the  House — 
no  attack  was  made  on  the  third 
branch  of  the  legislature,  nor  on  its 
controlling  power,  nor  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  power  which  it  possessed  to  form 
laws  for  the  people ;  but  it  was  direct¬ 
ed  against  corrupt  acts, which  render¬ 
ed  the  exercise  of  those  powers  a 
usurpation.  The  learned  Serjeant 
had  not,  he  thought,  treated  the  re¬ 
formers  fairly.  Let  him  point  out 
how  and  where  they  had  erred.  Let 
him  not  shoot  his  arrow  in  the  dark, 
and  say  he  had  struck  the  deer,  when 
he  had  not  touched  it-^No  ;  let  him 
come  forward,  with  his  target  of  law 
before  him,  and  trace  the  acts  of  the 
reformers,  and  point  out  where  they 
have  behaved  criminally.  Had  there 
been  any  indication  of  an  attempt  to 
force  the  House  of  Commons  to  ad¬ 
mit  Sir  C.  Wolseley,  then  there  would 
be  ground  for  supposing  that  a  sedi¬ 
tious  conspiracy  existed.  But  what 
said  the  resolution  ?<~-It  declared  that 
the  people  of  Birmingham  had  a  right 
to  be  represented.  How— with  force  ? 
No ;  by  sending  Sir  C.  Wolseley.  And 
unless  Sir  Charles  was  a  Guy  of  War¬ 
wick,  capable,  by  himself,  of  turning 
out  658  members  by  the  shoulders, 
as  Mr  Hobhouse  said,  his  election 
amounted  to  nothing.  He  was  re¬ 
quested  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Speak¬ 
er  ;  and  although  he  knew  Sir  Charles 
had  considerable  talents — sufficient, 
at  least,  to  enable  him  to  draw  up 
such  a  letter — it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  write  one  that  would  force  the 
House  to  admit  him  to  take  a  seat. 
What  was  done  was  done  merely  to 
try  the  right.  In  the  same  way  a  man 
might  make  a  claim  to  an  estate.  If 
he  established  it,  the  estate  became 
his ;  if  he  could  not,  he  must,  of 
course,  withdraw  it ;  but  it  would  be 
very  unjust  if  the  unsuccessful  claim¬ 
ant  were  indicted  for  n  conspiracy  to 
injure  the  person  in  possession,  be¬ 


cause  he  exhibited  a  claim  which  he 
conceived  to  be  just.  Almost  every 
session,  persons  who  had  been  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  re¬ 
moved  by  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  whom  election-petitions 
were  referred.  What  was  this  but  a 
trial  of  right?  He  recollected  one 
case,  where  four  members  were  .re¬ 
turned  for  the  same  borough.  Now 
there  must  have  been  a  conspiracy 
amongst  the  electors  to  return  two  of 
these  persons.  But  the  House  said 
No  ;  those  people  were  merely  mis¬ 
taken  in  what  they  have  done."  Why 
may  not  the  people  of  Birmingham 
say,  with  equal  propriety,  “We  are 
not  conspirators ;  we  also  were  mis¬ 
taken  with  respect  to  the  right  ?** 
But  he  contended  that  they  had  not 
mistaken  their  right.  They  had  a 
right  to  be  represented,  and  to  state 
their  opinions  fairly  on  the  subject. 
The  people  of  Birmingham  had  be¬ 
fore  petitioned  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  their  petitions  were  laid 
on  the  table  unnoticed.  They,  with  re¬ 
luctance,  proposed  to  petition  again, 
and  they  took  every  means  to  act  le¬ 
gally  ;  and  their  complaint,  remon¬ 
strance,  and  petition,  were  now  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  circumstance,  those  who 
drew  up  and  assented  to  the  matter 
of  that  document  were  now  called  se¬ 
ditious  and  disaffected.  He  doubted 
much  whether,  in  the  present  pro¬ 
ceeding,  this  Court  was  not  infringing 
on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  because,  if  any  offence 
were  committed,  it  was  committed 
against  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
and  not  against  the  law  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  the  autfiorities  in  the 
Court  were  liable  to  be  committed 
for  a  contempt  of  those  privileges,  in 
daring  to  try  the  cause.  But  the 
people  of  Birmingham  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  any  breach  of  those  privileges. 
They  had  not  called  Sir  C.  Wolseley 
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a  member  of  parliament—no,  they 
mode  him  their  representative,  as 
they  were  competent  to  do,  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  purposes.  Were  not  the  de¬ 
legates  of  1793,  who  took  up  the 
great  case  of  reform,  and  to  whom 
de&oite  duties  were  entrusted— were 
not  they  representatives  i  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  was  called  “  legislatorial  at¬ 
torney.'*  Were  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  so  denominated  ?  If  they  were» 
k  was  a  very  new  designation.  They 
did  not  elect  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
House,  but  merely  appointed  him  to 
ask  for  that  which  they  conceived 
to  be  their  due.  The  learned  Ser¬ 
jeant  had  informed  him,  that  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  affect  "  a  legal  purpose" 
was  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A 
eonspiracy  against  the  state  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  crime,  because  it  threat¬ 
ened  mischief  to  the  state;  but  to 
conspire  to  serve  the  state  could  not 
be  criminal.  To  constitute  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  it  should  liave  a  tendency  to 
oppose  or  subvert  some  law,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned. 
That  was  the  legal  and  rational  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word.  If  men  united 
together  to  do  acts  mischievous  and 
prejudicial  to  others,  that  constituted 
conspiracy;  and  therefore  he  inferred, 
that  such  an  offence  could  not,  from 
the  evidence,  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
defendants.  He  proceeded  to  expa¬ 
tiate  on  the  mottos  that  were  inscribed 
on  the  flags.  The  first  was,  ''  Major 
Cartwright,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Liberties."  After  paying  a  high 
compliment  to  the  Major's  character, 
he  argued,  that  any  man  had  a  right, 
if  he  pleased,  to  inscribe  his  name  on 
the  collar  of  his  dog,  or  to  paint  it  on 
his  door ;  and  be  conceived,  when  the 
learned  Serjeant  adverted  to  the  Ma¬ 
jor’s  Bill  of  Rights,  that  he  ought  to 
have  pointed  out  some  defect  in  it — 
he  ought  to  have  shewn  that  it  con¬ 
tained  some  poisonous  principle  that 
rendered  it  dangerous.  The  next  in¬ 


scription  was,  The  Sovereignty  of 
the  People.”  Did  not  the  teamed 
Serjeant  know  that  this  was  the  stand¬ 
ing  toast  of  the  Whigs  i  Had  he  not 
heard  that  it  was  proposed  at  their 
dinners,  even  antecedently  to  the 
health  of  the  King?  If  the  people 
were  the  source  of  power — if  they 
were  the  basis  of  authority— if  they 
were  so  recognised  by  the  greatest 
characters  this  country  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  why  should  it  be  considered 
improper  for  them  to  re-echo  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  their  leaders,  and  to  in¬ 
scribe  it  on  a  banner  ?  The  English 
people  had  frequently  exorcised  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Who  gave  to 
King  William  the  Crown  i  who  placed 
the  dynasty  of  the  Brunswick  Family 
on  the  throne?  who  fought  their 
buttles,  and  supported  their  claims  ? 
— The  people.  Did  they  not  act,  on 
those  occasions,  not  only  as  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  sovereign  authority,  but  as 
the  dispensers  of  power  i  The  third 
inscription  was,  "  Sir  C.  Wolesley,  and 
no  Corn-Laws.”  What  was  there  im¬ 
proper  in  this  inscription  ?  Was  it  not 
known  that  the  manufacturing  interest, 
and  various  other  interests,  disliked 
that  measure  ?  It  did  not  follow  that 
those  who  marched  under  this  banner 
would  go  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  compel  them  to  repeal  this  law. 
No  such  thing ;  but,  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  jus¬ 
tified  in  expressing  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  measure.  The  last  inscrip¬ 
tion  was,  “  T.  J.  Wooler,  and  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  the  Press.”  In  descanting 
on  this  motto,  Mr  Wooler  strenuously 
repelled  the  insinuation  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  abused  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  If  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  were  present,  and  denied  die  truth 
of  this  statement,  be  would  say,  that 
be  wrote  his  own  unworthincss.  If 
he  had  abused  tlie  liberty  of  the  press, 
he  was  not  concealed,  but  was  amen¬ 
able  to  the  law.  'I'wo  prosecutions 
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had  been  instituted  a^nst  him  |  on 
one  he  received  a  verdict  of  ac()uittal; 
and  on  the  other  a  special  verdict  was 
returned,  which  was  much  more  gra> 
tifying  to  his  feelings.  That  verdict 
wasy  **  Guilty,  if  truth  be  a  libel  by 
the  law  of  the  land.**  Guilty  of  telU 
ing  the  truth  1  Could  any  thing  more 
honourable  be  said  of  him  ?  could  a 
more  flattering  epitaph  be  placed  on 
his  tomb-stone  ?  He  was,  before  the 
public,  a  mark  too  conspicuous  to  be 
neglected  or  overlooked  if  he  abused 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  wrote 
strongly,  because  he  felt  strongly ; 
but  he  would  cease  to  write,  if  any  in¬ 
dividual  could  convict  him  of  dealing  in 
private  slander,  or  of  publishing  opini¬ 
ons  which  he  did  not  conscientiously 
hold.  The  Jury  were* now  about  to  try 
a  right  which  they  might  themselves 
be  shortly  called  on  to  exercise.  He 
besought  them  to  recollect  that  they 
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were  the  g^uardians  of  the  rights  and 
priiviieges  of  EnglMimcB,  and  ^at  on 
their  verdict  depraded  the  security  of 
all  they  held  dear. 

Mr  C.  Pearson  reed  an  address  by 
Major  Cartwri^  in  his  owe  defence, 
which  occupied  four  hours  and  a  half. 

Mr  Lewis  spoke  in  his  own  defence. 

Mr  Vaughan  replied. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  sumafed 
up^  and  charged  the  Jury,  who,  after 
retiring  for  twenty  minutes,  bsought 
in  a  verdict  of  Chtilty,  agaitui  all  tka 
defendantt. 

Bills  of  exceptions  were  taken  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jury  had  been 
struck,  and  were  argpied  ki  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench ;  but  as  the  decision 
upon  them  was  not  given  during  tite 
present  year,  we  shall  reserve  till  neat 
Volume  our  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  INSURGENTS  MADE 
PRISONERS  AT  BONNYMUIR. 

% 

Stieling,  9&d  June^  1820. 


As  cases  of  treason  are  tried  by 
English  law,  and  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  ordinary  Scottish  Courts,  a 
Special  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  crown,  consisting  of  sul  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Justi¬ 
ciary,  with  the  addition  of  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd,  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
and  Mr  Adam,  Lord  Commissioner  of 
the  Jury  Court. 

According  to  English  law,  it  was 
necessary,  that  the  indictment  should 
be  submitted  to  a  Grand  Jury ;  and  as 
this  body,  as  well  as  trial  for  treason, 
was  new  to  Scotland,  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident,  on  the  Jury  being  impanelled,  * 


delivered  to  them  a  Charge,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  their  duties,  and  of  law  of 
treason.  The  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  heads 

Trials  for  treason  have  been  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country.  Not 
that  we  have  been  without  materials  in 
Scotland  ;  for  the  two  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1745  furnished  a  numerous 
list  of  traitors  ;  but,  by  special  sta¬ 
tutes,  the  trials  then  all  took  place  in 
England. 

The  cases  of  Watt  and  Downie,  in 
1794,  are,  I  believe,  the  only  trials  for 
treason  which  have  taken  place  in 
Scotland  since  the  Union. 
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You  know.  Gentlemen,  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Union  between  this  country 
and  England,  in  1707,  it  was  most  an¬ 
xiously  stipulated  and  provided,  on 
the  part  of  Scotland,  that  our  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  should  be  preserved  entire. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  were 
thereafter  to  become  one  people,— 
united  under  the  same  legislature,— 
governed  by  the  same  sovereign, — re¬ 
ceiving  from  him  the  same  protection, 
and,  therefore,  owing  to  him  the  same 
allegiance, — it  was  foreseen,  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  regulating 
that  allegiance,  and  for  punishing  the 
breach  of  it.  It  was  therefore  decla¬ 
red,  by  the  same  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Union  which  saved  our  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  entire,  **  That  the  laws  which 
concern  public  right,  policy,  and  civil 
government,  may  be  made  the  same 
uroughout  the  whole  united  king¬ 
dom.** 

In  regard  to  the  law  of  treason, 
this  might  have  been  done  in  three 
ways  :  either  by  compounding  and 
digesting  the  treason-laws  of  both 
countries  into  a  new  code,  to  be  com¬ 
mon  to  both  ;  or,  by  declaring,  that 
the  treason-law  of  Scotland  should  be 
the  law  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  or, 
that  the  treason-law  of  England  should 
also  govern  Scotland. 

The  last  mode  was  adopted,  and 
wisely  adopted  ;  and,  therefore,  im¬ 
mediately  uter  the  Union,  the  act  of 
7th  Queen  Anne,  cap.  21.  was  pass¬ 
ed,  by  which  it  was  enacted  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  the  law  of  England,  in 
regard  both  to  the  crime  of  treason, 
and  misprision  of  treason,  and  to  the 
form  of  trial  for  them,  should,  in  fu- 
ture,  be  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  trea¬ 
son,  or  misprision  of  treason,  commit¬ 
ted  against  the  common  sovereign. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  the  form  of  trial, 
Scotland  did  not  gain  much  by  this 
change,  for  we  already  had  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  form  of  trial ;  by  which  every 
prisoner,  accused  of  ordinary  crimes. 


has  as  great  advantages  as  the  law  of  . 
England  indulges  to  persons  accused 
of  high  treason. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  you  know, 
that  every  prisoner  must  have  a  copy 
of  his  indictment,  with  a  list  of  the 
jury  and  witnesses,  fifteen  days  before 
his  trial ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  counsel 
to  assist  him  in  his  defence,  both  on 
the  fact  and  the  law. 

By  the  law  of  England,  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  treason  that  a  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  his  indictment, 
and  a  list  of  the  jury  and  witnesses, 
and  that,  too,  only  ten  days  before  his 
trial ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  this  indulgence,  which  we,  in 
Scotland,  consider  as  essential  to  a 
fair  trial,  one  of  the  ablest,  and  most 
upright,  humane,  and  constitutional 
Judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench  in 
En^and,  considers  as  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  expediency. 

But  then,  Gentlemen,  by  the  law  of 
England  it  is  farther  provided,  that  no 
man  shall  be  indicted  for  the  crime  of 
treason,  except  on  a  bill  found  against 
him  by  a  Grand  Jury  ;  and  that  the 
prisoner,  when  afterwards  put  on  his 
trial,  shall  have  right  to  challenge  a 
certain  number  of  the  Jury,  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  it ; — privile¬ 
ges,  these,  of  no  great  moment  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  crimes  between  man 
and  man,  but  which  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  of  considerable  importance,  in 
the  case  of  crimes  committed  in  breach 
of  the  allegiance  due  from  the  subject 
to  the  sovereign.*’ 

The  leamedjudge,  after  illustrating, 
according  to  the  statute -of  Edward 
III.  the  first  branch  ;  which  consists 
in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  King,  proceeded  to  the  second, 
which  had  the  most  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  question. 

By  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third, 
it  is  declared  to  be  treason,  **  If  a  man 
do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
*  King  in  this  realm.” 
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This  hti  been  considerably  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  late  act,  already  mentioned, 
of  the  thirty-sixth,  George  the  Third, 
by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  treason. 

To  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
or  intend  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
within  this  realm,  in  order,  by  force 
or  constraint,  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  measures  and  counsels,  or  in  order 
to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon, 
or  overawe  both  or  either  House  of 
Parliament.” 

By  these  acts  you  will  perceive, 
Imo,  That  it  is  not  only  treason  ac¬ 
tually  to  levy  war  against  the  King  ; 
but,  2(fo,  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
life,  it  is  treason  even  to  compass  or 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  the 
levying  of  war  against  him,  provided 
the  object  be,  either  to  compel  the 
King  to  change  his  measures,  or  to 
overawe  or  constrain  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  held  a  levying 
of  war,  the  actual  raising  of  which, 
under  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third, 
or  the  compassing  and  imagining  it, 
under  the  act  of  George  the  Third, 
will  constitute  treason. 

Now,  all  our  writers  and  lawyers 
agree,  that,  in  order  to  constitute  this 
species  of  treason,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  people  so  levying  war  should 
appear  in  the  shape  of  regular  troops, 
divided  into  battalions,  and  regularly 
clothed,  armed,  and  disciplined.  Re¬ 
bellion  and  insurrection,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  can  seldom  assume 
such  appearance  at  first,  though  a  lit¬ 
tle  success  may  soon  enable  them  to 
assume  all  the  array  and  discipline  of 
regular  armies.  Of  this  we  had  a  me¬ 
morable  example  in  our  rebellion  in 
1745.  When  Prince  Charles,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Pretender,  landed  in 
the  west,  he  was  for  some  time  joined 
only  by  a  few  half-armed  and  half-na¬ 
ked  Highlanders  ;  and  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  he  and  his  associates 


were  as  much  guilty  of  treason  the 
first  day  he  raised  his  standard  at  the 
head  of  Lochshiel,  as  when  he  gained 
the  victory  at  Prestonpans,  and  waa 
thereby  enabled  to  arm  and  clothe  hw 
followers,  and  give  them  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  regular  army. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  however  HI 
arranged,  however  ill  disciplined  or 
armed  the  people  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  every  rising  or  insurrec¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  by 
force  or  numbers,  any  innovation  of  a 

fmblic  nature,  or  to  redress  any  pub¬ 
ic  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  things 
which  can  only  be  lawfully  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  accomplished  by  the  King's 
authority,  or  that  of  Parliament,  is 
treason,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war  ; 
and  consequently  to  compass  or  ima¬ 
gine  such  a  rising  or  insurrection  for 
such  purposes,  will  be  to  compass  and 
imagine  the  levying  of  war  against  the 
King  under  the  late  statute. 

What  overt  acts  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  such  traitorous  intention 
to  levy  war,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define,  for  they  may  be  infinitely  va¬ 
rious.  But  in  cases  where  the  insur¬ 
rection  has  not  actually  broke  out, 
the  overt  acts  most  likely  to  happen, 
are  meetings  and  consultations  about 
the  intended  insurrection,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  it — instigating  or 
overawing  others  to  join,  by  private 
threats  and  arguments,  or  by  open 
proclamation — associations  and  agree¬ 
ments  for  that  purpose — making  or 
providing  arms  or  ammunition  of  vmat- 
ever  kind,  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
insurrection.  All  these,  and  similar 
matters,  are  held  to  be  competent 
overt  acts,  to  prove  the  compassing 
and  imagining  the  levying  of  the  war 
•to  which  they  apply. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  useful  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  distinction  between 
levying  war  against  the  King,  and 
committing  a  riot.  The  distinction 
seems  to  consist  in  this,  although  they 
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may  often  run  very  nearly  into  each 
other. 

Where  the  rising  or  tumult  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  accomplish  some  private  purpose, 
interesting  only  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  not  resisting  or  calling  in  question 
the  King’s  authority  or  prerogative, 
then  the  tumult,  however  numerous  or 
outrageous  the  mob  may  be,  is  held 
only  to  be  a  riot ;  for  example,  sup¬ 
pose  a  mob  to  rise,  and  even  by  force 
of  arms  to  break  into  a  particular  pri¬ 
son,  and  rescue  certain  persons  there¬ 
in  confined ;  or  -to  oblige  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  set  them  at  liberty ;  or  to 
lower  the  price  of  provisions  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  market ;  or  to  tear  down  certain 
incloiures,  which  they  conceive  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  town's  common.  All 
such  acts,  though  severely.punishable, 
and  though  they  may  be  resisted  by 
force,  do  not  amount  to  treason.  No¬ 
thing  is  pointed  against  either  the  per¬ 
son  or  authority  of  the  King.  For 
this  reason,  after  the  most  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  the  outrageous  proceedings 
of  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  affair 
of  Porteous,  were  held  not  to  amount 
to  treason,  and  the  few  persons  who 
were  tried,  were  tried  only  as  for  riot ; 
because,  although  there  was  in  that 
case  an  interference  with  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy,  yet,  as  it  was 
only  directed  against  the  exercise  of 
it  in  that  individual  case,  and  did  not 
in  any  degree  go  to  impeach  or  resist 
his  Majesty’s  general  exercise  of  it  in 
other  cases,  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed  against  those  accused  only  as  for 
riot,  and  not  as  for  treason. 

But,  Gentlemen,  wherever  the  rising 
or  insurrection  has  for  its  object  a  ge¬ 
neral  purpose,  not  confined  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  views  and  interests  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  it,  but  common  to 
the  whole  community,  and  stiiking 
directly  against  the  King's  authority, 
or  that  oj  Parliament,  then  it  assumes 
the  character  of  treason.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  mobs  were  to  rise  in  different 


parts  of  the  country,  to  -throw  open 
all  inclosures,  and  to  resist  the  exeoiu 
tion  of  the  law  regarding  inclosuras 
wheresoever  attempted  ;  to  pull  down 
all  prisons  or  courts  of  justice-;  to  re- 
.sist  all  revenue  officers  m.the  collect¬ 
ing  of  all  or  any  of  the  taxes ;  in 
short,  all  risings  to  accomplish  a  ge¬ 
neral  purpote,  or  to. hinder. a  general 
measure,  which  by  law  can  only  ,be 
authorised  or  prohibited  by  authority 
of  the  King  or  Parliament,  amount  to 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  and 
have  always  been  tried  and  punished 
as  treason. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  numbers 
concerned,  nor  the  force  employed  by 
the  people  rising  in  arms,  but  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  they  have  in  view  that  de¬ 
termines  the  character  of  the  crime, 
and  will  make  it  either  riot  or  treason, 
according  as  that  object  is  of  a  public 
and  general,  or  private  and  local  na¬ 
ture. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  also  proper  that  I 
should  take  notice  of  one  species  of 
overt  act,  which  has  created  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  any  other,>and  as  to  which, 
in  former  times,  some  decisions  were 
given  which  are  now  universally  held 
to  be  against  law — 1  mean.  Words 
and  Writings.' 

As  to  these  the  law  seems  now  to 
be  settled,  that  mere  words  spoken, 
however  wicked  and  abominable,  if 
they  do  not  relate  to  any  act  or  design 
then  actually  on  foot  against  [the  life 
of  the  King,  or  the  levying  of  war 
against  him,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  speaker,  do  not  amount  to  trea¬ 
son,  though  they  may  be  otherwise 
severely  punished  ;  for  example,  if  a 
man  were  openly  to  declare  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  King  ought  to  be 
killed,  and  that  it  would  be  merito¬ 
rious  to  do  so. 

This  would  be  a  great  crime  and 
severely  punishable,  but  it  would  not 
be  treason,  unless  it  were  proved  that 
the  man  had  in  contemplation  some 
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plot,  either  -of  hk  -own  or  of  othere, 
then  actually  in  progress  for  thatipur> 
pose.  But  words  spoken  in  consulta¬ 
tion  or  debate  with  others,  as  to 'kill¬ 
ing  the  Kin^  by  any  .particular  means, 
or  at  any  given  time  or  jilace,  these 
unquestionably  amount  to  an  oveit 
act  of  treason. 

The  same  may  be  -nearly  kid  down 
as  to  writings.  A  treatise  to  prove 
that  all  kings  are  tyrants,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  killed,  especially  if 
never  divulged  or  published, -does  not 
amount  to  treason  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Algernon  Sid¬ 
ney  is  now  held  to  be  against  law ; 
for,  in  that  case,  certain  papers -found 
in  his  private  desk,  and  unpublished, 
were  laid  as  a  substantive  overt  act  of 
treason. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  writings, 
though  unpublished,  and  much  more  if 
they  have  been  published,  will  amount 
to  an  overt  act  of  treason,  if  they  are 
in  furtherance  of  any  treasonable  mea¬ 
sure  then  in  actual  preparation.  Thus 
it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pres¬ 
ton,  that  letters  and  papers  containing 
the  detail  of  a  plan  of  an  invasion  by 
the  French,  might  be  laid  and  read  as 
evidence  of  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
andimaginingthe  King’s  death,  though 
they  were  never  proved  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  enemy.  ' 

So  the  writing  or  printing,  or  cau¬ 
sing  to  be  written  or  printed,  any  pro¬ 
clamations,  not  recommending  rebel¬ 
lion  and  insurrection  generally,  but  ex¬ 
citing  the  people  to  rise  at  a  particular 
time  and  place  for  a  general  purpose, 
is  unquestionably  an  overt  act  of  trea¬ 
son,  under  one  or  both  of  the  branches 
of  the  above  acts,  according  as  the  pro¬ 
clamation  may  be  worded. 

And,  Gentlemen,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  to  persons  of  your  education  and 
knowledge,  that  all  persons  concerned 
in  distributing,  posting,  or  placard¬ 
ing  such  proclamations,  if  aware  of  the 
contents  of  them,  are  equally  guilty  of 
treason,  as  the  authors  or  printers ;  in¬ 


deed, -in  so-faras'dangerouacoinequen- 
ces  go,  they  are  more  guil^  ;  forsuch 

f>roclamations-would, produce  but  very 
imited  mischief,  if  parsons  were  .not 
found  to  give  them  publicity  and  •cir¬ 
culation. 

It  is  -now  proper  ’for  me  to  add, 
what,  'however,  is  probably  known  to 
you  all,  'that  in  treason  there  are  no 
accessaries.  All  who  becomeipartakere 
in  the  traitorous  ^project,  whether  at 
an  early  or  a  late  stage  of  it,  whether 
as  leaders  or  followers,  whether  they 
engage  for  the  whole  plot,  or 'only  to 
execute  a  particular  part  of  it,  are 
guilty  of  treason,  provided  that  the 
part  which  they  do  undertake  relates 
strictly  and  properly  to  the  forwarding 
and  accomplishing  the  grand  object  in 
view  by  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. 

His  Lordship  concluded  by  some 
instructions  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Grand  Jur^. 

The  Grand  Jury  havingexamined  (he 
evidence  laid  before  them,  brought  in  a 
true  bill  against  the  following  persona : 
Thomas  M*Culloch, 

Andrew  Hardie, 

Benjamin  Moir, 

Allan  Murchie, 

Alexander  Latimer, 

Alexander  Johnston, 

Andrew  White, 

David  Thomson, 

James  Wright, 

William  Clackson,  otherwise  called 
William  Clarkson, 

Thomas  Pike,  otherwise  called  Tho¬ 
mas  Pink, 

Robert  Gray, 

James  Clelland, 

Alexander  Hart, 

John  Baird, 

John  Barr, 

William  Smith, 

Thomas  M‘Farlane. 

Trial  of  Andrew  Hardie. 

Thursday t  Gth  July,  1820. 
The  Court  met,  and  the  Jury  being 
impanelled,  the  indictment  was  read. 
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Mr  Cullen  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  indictment,  which  states  the  of> 
fence  to  have  been  committed  at  the 
parish  ttf  Falkirk,  urnng  that  the  vM, 
or  town,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
this  populous  parish,  ought  to  have 
been  specified — but  the  explanation  of 
Mr  Serjeant  Hullock  shewed  that  this 
was  entirely  comformable  to  practice ; 
and  that  in  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  objection  was  made,  it  had  been 
overruled.  The  objection  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  the  prisoner’s  counsel, 
objected  to  the  right  of  Serjeant  Hul¬ 
lock  to  plead,  and  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sheriff  to  strike  the  Jury. 
After  a  very  learned  argument,  both 
those  objections  were  overruled,  the 
Lord  President  observing  that  to 
judge  by  the  abilities  now  displayed, 
the  panels  were  in  no  danger  of  suf¬ 
fering  by  the  want  of  an  English  coun¬ 
sel. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  Mr 
Hope. 

The  Lord  ADVOCATErose, and,  after 
having  given  a  view  of  the  law  of  trea¬ 
son  nearly  similar  to  that  already  gpven 
by  the  Lord  President,  proceeded  to 
state  an  outline  of  the  facts  which  were 
to  appear  in  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  in  stating  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  go  back  far  previous  to  the  oc¬ 
currences  which  took  place  upon  the 
5th  of  April  last.  It  is,  however,  fit 
that  1  should  notice,  that  betwixt  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  first  of  April, 
and  Sunday  morning,  the  second,  there 
was  posted  up,  all  over  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
adjoining  country,  an  Address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  united  kingdom, 
containing  matters  of  the  most  trea¬ 
sonable  nature, — an  Address  which  no 
doubt  many  of  you  have  heard.  It  is 
quoted  at  length  in  the  indictment, 
and  a  copy  will  be  laid  before  you  in 
evidence ;  it  is  long,  and  I  will  not  go 


through  the  whole  of  it }  but  I  shall 
quote  one  or  two  parts  of  it,  as  shew¬ 
ing  the  treason  which  this  indictment 
charges.  It  is  stated  to  be,  **  An  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland and  commences 
thus :  Friends  and  Countrymen, 

roused  from  the  torpid  state  in  which 
we  have  been  sunk  for  many  years,  we 
are  at  length  compelled,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for 
redress,  to  assert  our  rights  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  real  motives  which  (if  not 
misrepresented  by  designing  men,  would 
have  united  all  ranks,)  have  reduced 
us  to  take  up  arms  for  our  common 
grievances.”  It  then  goes  on  to  de¬ 
tail  the  various  reasons  which  have  led 
these  persons  to  this  result ;  and  then 
process  to  call  upon  the  soldiery  to 
abjure  their  allegiance  Soldiers  1 
shall  you,  countrymen,  bound  by  the 
sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  to  defend 
your  country  and  your  King  from 
enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bo¬ 
soms  of  fathers  and  brothers,  and  at 
once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  military 
despotism  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of 
a  cruel  faction,  those  feelings  which 
you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  It  then  directs  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Spain  ;  and  after 
going  on  in  the  same  strain,  it  proceeds 
thus  : — “  We  earnestly  request  of  all 
to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and 
after  this  day,  the  1st  of  April,  and 
attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of 
every  man  not  to  recommence  until  he 
is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which ' 
distinguishes  the  freeman  from  the 
slave,  viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  the 
laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed. 
We  therefore  recommend  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  public  workti,  and  all  others, 
to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  other, 
until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will  be 
20 
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accountable  for  no  damagea  whicb  may 
be  lustaiaed)  and  which,  after  this  pub¬ 
lic  intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim 
to.  And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  all 
tho«e  who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms 
against  those  who  intend  to  regenerate 
their  country,  and  restore  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  traitors  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  enemies  to  their  King,  and 
treat  them  as  such.  By  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization  for  form¬ 
ing  a  Provisional  Government."  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  nature  and  terms  of 
this  extraordinary  manifesto,  exhibited 
in  Great  Britain  by  persons  describing 
themselves  “  The  Committee  of  Organ¬ 
ization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment,’*  and  holding  out  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
constituted  laws  of  the  land,  and 
calling  on  persons  to  give  obedience  to 
their  orders — to  call  justices  of  the 
peace  to  assist  them — and  giving  every 
possible  direction  that  could  lead  to  or 
excite  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

This  was  the  manifesto  exhibited 
in  the  town  of  Glasgow  ;  and  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  I  should  connect  the  individual 
at  the  bar  with  this  document,  though 
I  may  first  state  the  effect  produced 
by  its  publication, namely,  that  though 
previous  to  that  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  were  quietly  employed  in 
their  occupations,  and  all  the  manufac¬ 
tories  at  work,  yet  the  consequence  of 
that  manifesto  was,  that  upon  the 
Monday,  the  whole  of  the  manufac¬ 
tories,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  were  stopped  ;  and  I  believe  there 
was  hardly  a  weaver  that  did  not  shut 
up  his  house  and  remain  idle  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  population  of  that 
great  city  assembled  in  the  streets, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into  co¬ 
lumns,  and  marched 'With  tbe  oiilitary 
step.  The<Bbops  were  closed  and- bu¬ 
siness  generally  stopt.  In  short,  Glas¬ 
gow  presented  a  scene  which  you  will 
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hear  described  in  evidence,  and  which, 
having  personally  witnessed,  I  can  safe¬ 
ly  say,  was  sufficient  to  excite  serious 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  every  individual. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  proved,  that 
upon  Sunday,  the  2d  of  4pril,  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  belonging  to  that  county  and 
city,  knowing  that  this  Address  had 
been  posted  up  in  Glasgow,  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  well  became  him,  early 
in  the  morning  to  go  abroad,  and,  if 
possible,  to  take  means  to  remove  this 
inflammatory  production ;  andin  taking 
that  measure,  you  will,  no  doubt,  think 
with  me,  that  his  conduct  was  highly 
praiseworthy.  He  accordingly  went 
to  a  street  in  Glasgow,  I  believe  part 
of  Duke  Street,  where  he  found  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  persons  assembled 
round  a  watch-box  where  this  Address 
was  posted  up,  one  of  the  individuals 
being  employed  in  reading  aloud  tbe 
terms  of  the  Address. 

Gentlemen,  Mr  Hardie,  the  justice 
of  the  peace  to  whom  I  have  aUuded, 
immediately  thought  it  his  duty  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  down  this  treasonable 
Address,  and  accordingly  he  made  an 
effort,  but  in  doing  so  he  was  seized 
by  this  prisoner  at  your  bar,  who  took 
him  by  the  middle,  and  threw  him  in¬ 
to  the  street.  Mr  Hardie  then  stated 
that  he  was  a  magistrate,  that  there 
might  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
his  character.  In  answer,  they  called 
on  him  to  shew  his  authority,  as  if  it 
could  be  supposed  a  magistrate  car¬ 
ried  the  commission  of  the  peace 
about  with  him,  or  could  be  required 
to  produce  it.  Notwithstanding  be 
thus  declared  he  was  a  magistrate, 
and  although  he  was  known  as  such 
to  many  of  the  persons  present,  he 
was  resisted  by  violence  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  for  his  own  personal  safety 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  spot,  the 
address  remaining  posted  up  as  it  was 
before. I  These*  circumstances  seem 
very  material  in  the  present  case,  as 
connected  with  the  foresaid  Address ; 
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they  prove  the  prisoner'e  knowledge 
of  the  contents ;  perhaps  naore,  for  I 
.apprehend  that  a  person  who  resists 
the  removal  of  such  an  Address,  is  as 
accessary  to  its  publication  as  the  per¬ 
son  who  puts  it  up. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  thus  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  Sunday  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  Address,  the  next  place 
where  we  find  this  individual  is,  upon 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  at  a  meeting 
of  persons  designing  themselves  radi¬ 
cals,  at  a  place  called  Gadshill,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  ;  to  this 
spot  this  individual  repairs,  according 
to  his  statement  of  it,  about  ten  o'¬ 
clock  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
night  in  which  it  was  generally  belie¬ 
ved  there  was  to  be  a  rising  of  the 
people  all  around  the  country.  It  will 
be  proved  to  you  further.  Gentlemen, 
that  this  individual  believed  there  was 
such  a  rising, — nay,  that  he  under¬ 
stood  there  was  a  rising  all  over  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  England  was  up,  and  that 
the  mail  coaches  were  next  morning  to 
be  stopped.  These  facts  will  be  proved 
to  you  in  a  manner  which  will  leave 
no  dispute  of  their  truth. 

Now,  under  these  impressions,  this 
individual,  according  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  proceeds  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
to  this  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow.  What  passed  at  that 
meeting,  I  believe  will  not  appear  in 
evidence  before  you  ;  but  after  this 
meeting  had  been  collected  for  two 
hours,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  a 
party  of  it,  consisting  of  from  thirty 
to  forty,  marched  off,  armed ;  I  do 
not  say  all  armed  with  regular  arms, 
but  all  armed  with  guns  or  pikes,  or 
other  weapons ;  and  in  particular,  this 
prisoner,  Hardie,  marched  off  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
was  the  leader  and  conductor  of  that 
marching.  This  is  the  reason  we  have 
singled  him  out  as  the  person  to  be 
first  tried.  He  was  armed  with  a  mus- 
,k<t,  and  the  purpose  of  that  marching 


will  be  explained  by  the  prisooer'Bowiv 
words— it  was  to  join  others  who  were 
expected  to  come  to  Glasgow,  in  or¬ 
der  by  force  of  arms  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  city,  and  thereby  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  overturn  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  marched 
off,  the  first  place  to  which  they  re¬ 
paired  was  a  village  of  the  name  of 
Condorrat,  in  the  county  of  Dumbar¬ 
ton  ;  they  arrived  there,  and  met  a 
great  many  other  individuals,  several 
of  whom  will  be  proved  to  be  now  at 
your  bar ;  and  having  been  so  joined, 
they  proceeded  onward  toward  Fal¬ 
kirk,  in  order  to  join  other  parties, 
who,  from  the  town  of  Camelon  and 
its  vicinity,  they  believed  to  be  in 
arms,  and  with  whom  they  were  to 
return  to  Glasgow. 

The  next  place  we  find  them  at,  I 
think,  in  point  of  time,  is  Castlecary 
Bridge,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April ; 
they  there  stopped  to  breakfast,  and 
had  porter  and  bread,  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  them  by  a  person  who  will 
be  a  witness  before  you  ;  and  there, 
Gentlemen,  it  appears  that  the  person 
who  was  the  leader  of  this  meeting 
proposed  to  the  landlord  to  take  a 
bill  at  six  months,  for  payment  of  this 
breakfast,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  sum  of  eight  shillings  ;  it  appears 
that  the  landlord  was  not  fond  of  this 
negociable  security,  and  therefore  was 
extremely  anxious  that  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  cash  for  the  provisions  that  he 
had  furnished  them,  and  accordingly 
the  money  was  borrowed,  part  of  it 
from  the  individual  now  under  accu¬ 
sation  before  you,  and  the  landlord 
was  glad  to  accept  of  seven-and-six- 
pence  as  his  reckoning.  It  was  insist¬ 
ed  before  that  was  paid,  that  the  land¬ 
lord  should  grant  them  a  regular  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  proved 
to  you  by  him,  that  one  of  the  p^y 
made  out  a  receipt  in  the  following 
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extniordintry  terms  :— **  A  party 
called,  and  paid  for  porter  and  bread 
seven-and-sixpence."  What  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  extraordinary  document 
was,  I  leave  you  to  consider ;  whe¬ 
ther  repayment  was  intended  to  be 
claimed  hereafter  I  do  not  know,  but 
such  was  the  fact.  After  leavin^r 
Condorrat,  the  party,  it  appears,  di* 
Tided  into  two  divisions,  one  under 
the  directions  or  command  of  another 
prisoner,  who  is  now  at  your  bar,  of 
the  name  of  Baird,  and  which  went 
by  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  while  the 
other  party,  headed  by  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  proceeded  by  the  highway, 
and,  soon  after  leaving  that  village, 
proceeded  forcibly  to  take  arms  from 
various  houses  on  the  side  of  the  high¬ 
way,  so  as  to  arm  themselves,  for 
purposes  which  I  shall  hereafter  state. 
But  I  should  mention,  that  while  at 
Condorrat,  the  prisoner  at  your  bar 
was  procuring  bullets  and  gunpowder 
for  those  arms  with  which  his  party 
was  then  provided ;  it  is  material  to 
keep  that  fact  in  view.  At  Condor¬ 
rat,  the  first  act  was  to  procure  bul¬ 
lets  for  those  pieces  they  had,  and 
gunpowder.  Still  the  greater  number 
not  having  arms  of  that  description, 
they  proceeded  to  get  arms,  and  they 
succeeded  in  procuring  in  one  instance 
a  musket,  and  I  believe  some  other 
weapons. 

This  party  then  proceeded  on  by 
the  high-road  towards  Camelon,  and 
they  were  met  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
Kilsyth  troop  of  cavalry,  who  was  re- 
turning  to  his  duty,  after  an  absence 
of  a  night.  This  individual  was  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  party,  who  endeavoured 
to  take  his  arms  ;  but  this  he  resisted, 
saying,  they  should  not  have  his  pis¬ 
tol,  but  they  were  welcome  to  the 
contents  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed,  and  did  proceed,  towards  Kil* 
*yth,  where  the  King’s  troops  were 
stationed. 


After  having  met  this  gentleman^ 
they  met  another  individual  of  great 
importance  in  this  case,  namely,  a  pri¬ 
vate  Hussar  who  was  proceeding  with 
dispatches  from  Stirling  ;  and  this 
person  they  also  stopped  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  possession  of  his  arms. 
The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  will  be  fully  detailed  to  you  by 
the  individual.  These  persons  drew 
themselves  up  in  battle  array  across 
the  road  under  the  direction  of  Har- 
die,  who  arranged  them,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  individuals  who  laid  hold 
of  this  man  by  his  bridle,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  from  him  his  arms. 
The  Hussar,  however,  contrived  to 
convince  them  that  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples  were  favourable  to  theirs,  and 
prevailed  on  them  not  to  take  his 
arms ;  and  they  put  into  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  copy  of  that  treasonable  Ad¬ 
dress  which  was  posted  all  over  Glas¬ 
gow.  This  paper  was  given  to  the 
soldier  in  the  presence  of  Hardie,  and 
it  was  taken  from  among  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  papers  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  this  individual.  Thus,  in 
a  second  instance,  did  the  prisoner  at 
your  bar  connect  himself  with  tha 
treasonable  document. 

After  having  thus  met  this  soldier, 
they  proceeded  on  towards  Camelon, 
and  there  it  was  found  that  their  ex¬ 
pectations,  in  regard  to  there  being  a 
great  number  of  persons  assembled  to 
join  them,  were  not  likely  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  and  that  the  people  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  were  disposed  to  remain  quietly  at 
home.  Thus  disappointed,  it  appears 
that  this  party  on  the  high  road  ha¬ 
ving  joined  the  other  party  which 
went  by  the  bank  of  the  canal,  they 
consulted  together,  and  considering 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  go  further, 
they  thought  it  wise  to  repair  to  an . 
adjoining  common,  and  remain  there 
till  dark,  when  they  should  ^again  re¬ 
turn  to  Glasgow.  There,  according^ 
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ly,  they  went.  The  commoo  U  named 
^nnymuir,  and  ia  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Falkirk. 

Gentlemen,  the  Hussar  who  had 
been  stopped  by  this  party,  imme- 


who  shall  bear  his  evidence.  Under 
the  command  of  this  individual,  assisU 
ed  by  the  officers  of  the  yeomanry, 
this  party  set  forward  in  pursuit  of 
these  armed  individuals,  and  having 


diately  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  been  informed  that  they  bad  proceed- 
1^  troop,  then  stationed  at  Kilsyth,  ed  to  the  moor  1  have  mentioned, 
and  communicated  the  particulars  of  they  followed  them  there.  It  appears 
what  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  road,  that  the  soldiers  were  not  discovered 
and  of  this  armed  party  having  pro-  for  a  considerable  period,  but  when 
ceeded  eastwards.  Having  mentioned  they  were  observed,  they  were  recei- 
this  to  the  officer  of  the  10th  Hussars,  ved  by  the  people  on  the  moor  with  a 
then  stationed  at  Kilsyth,  means  were  cheer.  It  will  be  proved,  that  on  the 
immediately  adopted  for  pursuit.  It  nearer  approach  of  the  soldiery  the 
to  happened,  that  that  troop  of  the  party,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty, 
10th  Hussars  had  marched  upon  the  rose  at  once  and  gave  three  cheers, 
Tuesday  from  Perth  to  Stirling,  being  and  ran  down  the  hill  towards  a  wall 
n  distance,  1  believe,  of  five  or  six  and  there  situated,  about  five  feet  in  height, 
thirty  miles  ;  and  after  having  put  up  across  the  line  in  which  the  King’s 
their  horses  at  Stirling  to  remain  there  troops  were  then  advancing  ;  and  ha- 
all  night,  an  order  came  for  their  still  ving  placed  themselves  in  Tine  behind 


farther  advancing,  and  in  the  course  of  that  wall,  so  soon  as  the  King’s  troops 
the  morning  of  the  Wednesday  they  came  within  reach  of  them,  they  fired 


had  to  proceed  sixteen  miles  farther  ;  on  them,  before  any  attempt  of  the 
so  that  they  had  performed  a  very  long  kind  had  been  made  by  the  troops, 
and  forced  march,  and,  therefore,  it  These  troops  marched  up,  and  the 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  their  commanding  officer  endeavoured  to 


horses  were  not  well  calculated  to 
proceed  on  a  farther  enterprize.  This 
was  supplied  in  a  manner  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  other  soldiers,  namely, 
this  troop  of  Kilsyth  cavalry,  who 
agreed  that  a  part  of  their  body  should 
go  on  this  enterprize,  and  that  the 
party  of  the  10th  Hussars  who  re¬ 
quired  to  be  mounted,  should  have 
the  use  of  a  part  of  the  yeomanry 
horses.  To  any  individual  who  knows 
the  value  such  men  set  on  their  horses, 
this  was  no  slight  proof  of  the  just 
and  right  feelings  of  these  brave  yeo¬ 
men.  The  party  was  thus  compo¬ 
sed  partly  ot  troops  of  the  line,  and 
partly  of  yeomanry,  and  it  was  com¬ 
manded  by  an  officer  of  the  10th  Hus¬ 
sars,  whom  you  will  see,  and  whose 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  will  appear  to  have  been  such  as 
will  leave  the  most  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  mind  of  every  individual 


prevail  on  the  insurgents  to  surrender 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wall,  but  all  remonstrance  was  in 
vain  ;  and  though  be  exposed  himself 
in  a  manner  hardly  prudent,  and  wu 
in  danger  of  being  shot  on  the  spot, 
and  was  wounded  severely,  yet  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  efforts  were  entirely  thrown 
away  ;  and  it  was  only  by  discovering 
that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  wail 
that  they  were  able  to  approach  these 
persons,  and  by  making  a  sort  of  irre¬ 
gular  charge,  to  effectuate  the  defeat 
and  discomfiture  of  this  body.  It  did 
not,  however,  end  without  those  infa¬ 
tuated  persons  making  every  possible 
resistance,  by  firing  at  the  troops,  and 
using  the  pikes  ;  and  among  those 
thus  engaged  it  will  be  proved  that 
the  unhappy  individual  at  your  bat 
was  most  conspicuously  active^  These 
individuals  were  at  last  overpowered 
by  the  cavalry,  and  nineteen  of  them 
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were  taken  priionert.  One  of  them 
wat  to  much  wounded,  that  he  was 
left  on  the  field,  and  afterwards  esca* 
ped  ;  but  the  other  eighteen  were  ta> 
ken  prisoners  by  the  soldiers,  and 
marched  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and 
have  been  kept  in  custody  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  so  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt  of  those  being  the  self¬ 
same  individuals  who  were  engaged  in 
this  gross  and  traitorous  outrage, 
which  I  have  now  taken  the  liberty 
of  detailing  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  omitted  to  notice, 
that  along  with  these  individuals  there 
were  taken  a  quantity  of  arms — the 
arms  with  which  they  were  provided. 
There  were  taken  five  muskets,  two 
pistols,  sixteen  pikes,  one  hay-fork, 
one  shaft,  and  a  bag  of  ammunition, 
containing  a  quantity  of  ball  cartrid¬ 
ges.  It  will  be  proved  to  you,  that 
roost  of  the  prisoners  were  provided 
with  ball  cartridges  ;  that  their  pieces 
were  loaded,  and  that  they  used  them 
when  so  loaded  ;  it  will  be  proved  that 
the  Serjeant  and  various  others  were 
wounded  by  the  shot  fired  at  them, 
and  one  horse  was  killed  and  others 
wounded  by  shot ;  and  when  the  mus¬ 
kets  were  taken  to  Stirling  and  drawn, 
several  had  balls  in  them,  besides  this 
bag  of  ammunition,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  any  deficiency. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  these 
things  to  you,  I  apprehend  that, 
without  any  commentary,  you  will 
be  completely  satisfied  that  this  case, 
if  proved— because  that  remains  yet 
to  be  done — does  amount  to  an  act  of 
levying  war  against  the  King,  for 
which  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  verdict 
at  your  hands  against  the  prisoner. 
That  there  was  a  levying  of  war,  no 
man  can  doubt ;  the  troops  were  at¬ 
tacked  ;  and  though  the  party  failed, 
it  matters  not  t  if  we  were  to  judge  in 
such  a  question  by  the  adequacy  of 
the  means,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
what  case  Treason  could  be  proved. 


Every  one  must  be  satisfied  that  no 
means  that  could  have  been  raised  at 
that  time,  could  have  been  ade^tte 
to  such  an  end.  If  the  whole  inha« 
bitants  of  Glasgow  and  the  four  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  had  all  risen  to  a 
man,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  true  va¬ 
lour  and  loyalty  of  Scotland  is  such, 
that  every  one  of  them  would  have 
instantly  been  put  down,  and  the  ring¬ 
leaders  brought  to  punishment  for  the 
offence.  I  say,  that  no  means  that 
could  be  devised  would  have  been  ade¬ 
quate  to  accomplish  the  end  ;  but  you 
are  not  to  inquire  into  these  particu¬ 
lars — you  will  look  to  the  views  and 
intent  of  the  individuals.  These  per¬ 
sons  had  a  most  mistaken  view  of 
their  means,  but  that  cannot  benefit 
them  in  the  present  case :  they  belie¬ 
ved  the  whole  country  was  in  arms  ) 
they  went  out  under  the  conviction  o£ 
victory,  and  that  their  means  were 
sufficient  ;  and  they  attacked  the 
troops  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  in  condition  to  accomplish  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  1  therefore 
submit  to  your  sound  judgment,  that 
there  washere  a  levyingof  war,  and  that 
the  intent  was  one  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  of  no  private  nature.  If 
a  different  object  shall  be  stated,  it 
will  be  for  the  other  side  to  prove  it, 
and  for  them  to  shew  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  these  persons  came  twenty  milea 
in  the  night,  and  then  engaged  with  a 
party  of  cavalry  they  never  saw  before. 
That  the  real  object  in  view  was  the 
public  purpose  which  I  have  stated  to 
you,  1  believe  and  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove,  not  only  by  the  acta  of 
these  persons,  but  by  their  own  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  For  there  will  be* 
exhibited  in  evidence  a  declaration  of 
this  individual  himself ;  not  one  decla¬ 
ration,  indeed,  but  three  successive  de¬ 
clarations,  taken  before  three  different 
ma|[istrates,  and  in  one  and  all  of 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  was 
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ib  arms  ;  that  he  resisted  the  Kidd's 
troops ;  and  that  his  object  in  so  do* 
ing  was  to  overturn  the  government 
et  the  country.  He  thus  excludes 
himself  from  the  only  plea  that  could 
possibly  now  avail  him. 

Evidence for  the  Crovtn. 

John  Rennie,  a  private  in  the  Kil¬ 
syth  troop  of  yeomanry. — He  accom¬ 
panied  his  troop,  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  to  a  place  called  Bonnymuir, 
where  were  collected  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  arms,  among  whom  was  the  pri¬ 
soner  Hardie  and  others  now  at  the 
bar.  (  Here  the  witness  identified  them 
separately.)  As  soon  as  the  troop  was 
within  gun-shot,  they  commenced  fi¬ 
ring  upon  the  troops ;  but  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  them  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  in  apprehending  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  whom  they  took 
to  Stirling-castle.  They  made  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  before  they  were  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  there  were  several  shots 
fired. 

James  Hardie,  Esq.,  is  a  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Lanark  ;  remembers  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April  last,  that  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  at 
a  watchman’s  box,  at  the  comer  of 
Duke-Stieet,  Gasgow,  who  were  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  man  who  was  reading  to 
them  a  paper  aloud  ;  and  among  the 
rest  was  Hardie,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  Upon  coming  to  the  spot  he 
stopped  and  offered  to  pull  it  down, 
but  Hardie  got  between  him  and  the 
watchman’s  box  and  pushed  him  off. 
He  told  Hardie  he  was  a  magistrate, 
and  that,  as  it  was  a  most  improper 
paper  which  they  were  reading,  he 
must  take  it  down.  On  this  Hardie 
seized  him  a  second  time,  and  thrust  him 
off,  saying,  he  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  before  he  would  let  him 
take  it  down  ;  on  which  he  desisted 
from  his  attempt.  He  identifies  a  pa¬ 
per  shewn  him  to  be  a  copy  of  what 
he  had  read  at  the  watchman’s  box. 
Remembers,  on  the  day  after  seeing 


this  Address  posted  up,  the  town  waa 
filled  with  tumultuary  crowds  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  the  people  shut 
their  shops  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Wednesday  he  saw  a  company  of 
men  walking  through  the  streets  in 
military  order.  In  Bridgeton  he  saw 
about  an  hundred  of  these  Addresses 
pasted  against  the  walls. 

Archibald  Buchannan  is  a  change- 
keeper  at  Castlecary ;  remembers  a 
party  of  men  coming  to  his  house  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
Wednesday  of  April  last.  They  were 
14  in  number,  and  armed  with  various 
weapons,  as  sticks,  &c.  They  called 
for  porter  and  wine,  and  some  bread  ; 
after  which  Baird  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  his  note  for  payment  of 
the  bill ;  and,  in  refusing,  he  paid  him 
(the  witness)  7s.  6d.  for  what  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  ;  for  which  he  gave 
them  a  receipt,  which  Baird  himself 
dictated  (which  was  now  identified  by 
him)  ;  could  not  identify  any  of  the 
other  prisoners. 

Alexander  Robertson  was  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  skirmish  which  took  place 
between  the  party  at  Bonnymuir  and 
the  King’s  troops.  The  men  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  hill  when  the  cavalry  ap¬ 
proached  ;  and,  on  seeing  them  draw 
near,  they  pulled  off  their  hats  and 
waved  them  in  the  air,  and  then  ran 
down  to  a  dike  (wall)  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  behind  which  they  posted 
themselves  in  a  stooping  posture,  and 
began  to  fire  on  the  troops  in  an  irre¬ 
gular  manner.  Is  certain  no  shot  was 
fired  by  the  cavalry,  before  the  attack 
was  made  by  these  men ;  could  see 
nothing  afterwards  but  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

James  Russell,  farmer  in  Longcroft, 
identified  a  gun  which  was  forcibly 
carried  away  by  one  of  a  party  of  men 
who  came  to  his  house  upon  the  first 
Wednesday  of  April. 

James  Murray,  armourer  in  Stirling- 
castle,  identified  the  boxes  containing 
the  arms  taken  at  Bonnymuir,  which 
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were  (ietivered  into  hit  caitodj  after 
the  engagement,  and  which  he  had  kept 
in  hit  posseition  ever  since. 

William  Grindlay  identified  a  pitch* 
fork  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
his  door  by  a  party  of  men  upon  the 
Sth  of  April. 

Nkol  Hugh  Baird, privatein  the  Fal¬ 
kirk  troop  of  yeomanry,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bonnymuir,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  similiar  to  that  above  given. 
Identifies  prisoner,  the  boy  Johnston, 
Hart,  and  Baird,  at  part  of  those  who 
opposed  the  troops. 

Thomas  Cook,  scijeant  of  the  lOth 
Hussars,  met,  upon  Tuesday,  the  4th 
of  April,  about  3  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  between  Kilsyth  and  Stirling,  a 
party  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  sticks, 
guns,  &c.  among  which  one  was  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Q.  When  you  came  close  up  to  them, 
what  were  they  doing  i — Standing 
across  the  road,  or  on  the  road  i 

A.  They  stood  right  across  the  road, 
in  a  line.  That  man  (Hardie)  was 
dressing  by  the  left. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  forming  them  } 

A.  They  were  formed,  and  he  was 
dressing  them  in  line. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  to  them,  did 
you,  or  they,  say  any  thing  to  each 
other  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  first,  or  they  ? 

A.  I  spoke  first — No,  1  beg  yonr 
pardon,  I  was  within  twenty  yards  of 
them,  and  they  ordered  me  to  halt. 

Q.  Did  you  obey  them  ? 

A.  No. — 1  came  up  to  them,  and 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  with 
me;  and  they  gave  me  a  reply,  that  they 
were  seeking  for  their  rights. 

Q.  They  did  not  all  speak  together  ? 

A.  No.— One  man  said  they  were 
seeking  for  their  rights,  as  honest  men 
ought  to  do. 

Q.  Was  it  either  of  those  two  per¬ 
sons  who  said  that  i 

A.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that. 


a  What  reply  did  you  make  to 
that  ? 

A.  I  said  I  was  very  sorry  for  their 
case— I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it — and  I  hoped  they  would  not  mo¬ 
lest  me. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  thing  upon  that 
—any  of  them  I 

A.  They  began  discoursing  of  the 
different  things  in  that  way,  and  they 
began  to  say  they  were  seeking  for 
their  rights  ;  and  I  said  1  was  very 
sorry  for  their  situation  ;  and  one  of 
them  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  an  or¬ 
derly  ;  where  are  your  dispatches  f** 

Q.  Did  they  stop  you  i 
A.  They  stopped  me,  and  we  had 
discourse  together  for  five  or  ten  mi¬ 
nutes. 

Q.  Did '  any  thing  pass  about  your 
arms  ? 

A.  One  wanted  to  take  my  arms  t 
and  another  said,  **  Do  not  do  it  ;** 
another  wanted  ammunition,  and  I  said 
1  had  none ;  and  they  left  my  arms 
alone,  with  my  persuading  them. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  i 
A.  I  told  them  I  was  a  friend  to 
their  cause. 

Q.  Did  you  say  what  trade  you  had 
been  in  formerly  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  told  them  I  was  a  weaver,, 
and  that  1  had  a  wife  and  family  of  my 
own,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  their  si¬ 
tuation. 

Q.  Did  they  g^ve  you  any  thing  i  ' 
A.  They  asked  me  if  I  could  read, 
and  I  said  yes,  I  could  ;  and  one  of  tlm 
men  took  out  a  roll. 

Q.  They  asked  you  if  you  could 
read,  did  they  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  could  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  your  telling  them  that  yon 
could  read,  what  did  any  of  them  do  i 
A.  They  took  and  pulled  out  a  roll 
^f  hand-bills  out  of  their  pocket. 

Q.  What  size  might  the  bundle  be  i 
A.  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  ;  but 
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I  suppose  there  might  be  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  num¬ 
ber  precisely. 

Q.  And  80  they  gave  you  one  ? — 
Did  the  roll  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
description  of  paper  as  that  which  they 
gave  to  you  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  be  so  ;  but  I  did 
not  see  any  further  than  seeing  the 
roll. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  judge  was  it 
so  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  your  eyes  upon  it 
immediately,  to  look  at  it  ? 

Yes. 

Q.What  were  the  first  words  in  it  ? 
A.  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Whilst  they  were  with  you  ? 

A.  No. — After  I  had  left  them. 

Q.  Did  you  read  any  part  of  it  be¬ 
sides  An  Address  to  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
at  the  time  they  were  with  you  ? 

A.  I  took  notice  of  the  date  of  It. 
Q.  Give  us  the  date  ?  > 

A.  April  the  1st,  1820,  was  upon  it. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  words 
near  that  part  of  it  i 
.  A.  No.  - 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  pa¬ 
per  ? 

A.  I  read  it  as  I  went  along  the 
road  by  myself.  . 

Q.  They  permitted  you  to  pass  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  1  read  this  paper  after¬ 
wards. 

Q.  After  you  had  told  them  you 
were  a  friend  of  theirs,  they  gave  you 
that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  begin  to  read 
it  i — Immediately  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cillied  at  a  public-house 
'  on  the  right-hand  ‘  side  of  the  road. 


and  had  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  then  I 
had  got  out  of  their  shot,  about  a  quar,. 
ter  of  a  mile,  and  I  jead  it.  n  ^ 
Q.  You  went  to  Kilsyth  ? 

A*  Yes.  i  ,  , ii 

Q.  Who  was  your  commanding  of. 
ficer  there  ?  c  to  ii* 

A.  Lieutenant  Davidson’s  head  was 
out  of  the. window,  and  I  spoke  to 
him.  He  was  the  first  officer  I  spoke 

to.  I  5)  V  I  .  i;.  ; 

Q.  He  was  at  the  inn  ? 

A.  Yes.— I  said  1  had  a  report  to 
make  to  him.  .  ,  ,  t  •> 

Q.  Was  he  your  superior  officer  ? 

A.  No.— Lieutenant  Hodgson  was. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  pa¬ 
per  you  received  from  those  persons  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  Lieutenant  Hodg¬ 
son,  and  Lieutenant  Davidson,  and 
they  did  not  read  it,  but  gave  it  to  me 
again.  ;  ^ 

Q.  You  were  present  at  the  time 
they  had  it  ?  _  ,  .  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  returned  it  to  you  i 
A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  after 
that  ? 

A.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  went 
with  the  party  towards  the  place.* 

Q.  You  went  with  it  in  your  pocket 
towards  Bonnymuir  ? 

A.  No  ;  Lieutenant  Hodgson  asked 
me  for  it  before  we  left  the  place. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  A  re  you  quite  sure  that  the  paper 
which  you  received  from  the  person  or 
persons  upon  the  road,  in  the  way  that 
you  have  mentioned,  was  the  same  pa¬ 
per  that  you  gave  to  Lieutenant  Hodg¬ 
son,  before  you  reached  Bonnymuir  I 
A.  Yes. 

The  witness  then  corroborated  the 
preceding  account  of  the  skirmish  at 
Bonnymuir,  along  with  the  seizure  of 
the  prisoners.  i  .  .i, 
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A.  No  f  I  did  not  itt  that  time ;  I 
Ellis  HoDOSOKt  Esq.  Lieutenant  in  had  not  time.  •  » 

10th  Regiment  of  Royal  Hussars.  Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  you 
•  '  had  seen  an  Address  of  that  descrip- 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.  tion,  as  far  as  you  recollect  ? 

,  A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  I  think 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  Lieutenant  I,  had  seen  one  the  day  before^  at  Stir- 
in  the  10th  Hussars  ?  i  ling;  1  could  recollect  in  time*  but! 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  so  on  the  5th  of 
April  last  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  We  understand  you  marched 
early  that  morning  from  this  place  to 
Kilsyth  ? 

,  A»  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  might  you  arrive 
at  Kilsyth? 

A.  About  half-past  five,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  your  horses  considerably 
jaded  after  the  march  you  had  bad 
that  night  and  the  day  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were ;  we  had  gone 
very  quick,  at  least  quicker  than  we 
generally  do. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  it  you 
received  information  that  induced  you 
to  set  forward  again  ? 

A.  1  should  think,  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  i  am  not  certain  as  to  the 
time. 

Q.  Was  that  information  derived 
from  Cook  ? 

A,  No ;  first  from  Mr  Baird  of  the 
yeomanry. 

Q.  Did  Cook  shew  you  any  paper 
after  his  coming  to  Kilsyth  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Davidson  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  ;  I  am  almost  cer¬ 
tain  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper,  or  re¬ 
turn  it  ? 

A.  1  looked  at  it  at  the  time,  and 
saw  the  nature  of  it.  1  did  not  read 
the  whole  of  it ;  1  saw  that  it  was  an 
Address  to  the  people.  . 

Q.  You  did  not  read  it  through  } 


am  not  certain.  •  < 

Q.  Did  you  soon  after  that  set  off 
from  Kilsyth  ?  .  • 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  men  mounted 
on  yeomanry  horses  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  assume  the  command  of 
some  Yeomanry  ? 

A.  Yes. 

How  many  did  the  party  consist 
of  ? 

A.  I  think  thirty-two ;  there  were 
sixteen  of  our  own.  r  : 

Q.  You  went  in  consequence  of  the 
information  you  received  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  we  went  in  the  direction  of 
Falkirk.  This  place,  or  Falkirk,  the 
road  is  the  same  at  first.  !> 

Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a 
paper  from  Cook  again  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes ;  on  the  road  I  asked  him 
for  it,  when  we  had  gone  about  a  mile, 
and  I  said,  You  had  better  give  me 
that  paper." 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  it? 

A.  1  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
looked  at  it  afterwards.  < 

Q.  What  became  of  you  and  the 
party  ? 

A,  We  proceeded  towards  Falkirk. 

Q.  Describe  what  took  place,  and 
the  order  of  the  events,  till  after  the 
battle  of  Bonnymuir.  j  ; 

A.  We  got  intelligence  which  way 
the  men  who  stopped  Cook  had  gone, 
and  were  directed  to  a  part  of  the 
muir,  to  which  we  proceeded,'  and 
found  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  a 
wall  from  us  ;  they  gave  a  cheer,  and 
ran  down  in  <he  direction  towards  us. 
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to  the  wall ;  when  we  came  vrithin 
gunihot  of  them,  (perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,)  they  fired  upon  us. 

■  Q.  What  numl^r  of  shots  might  be 
fired  ? 

A.  I  am  positive  to  two  or  three ; 
there  might  be  more,  but  two  I  am 
sure  they  fired.  We  had  to  go  over 
the  muir  for  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
to  get  to  them ;  and  when  we  came 
near  the  wall  they  fired  two  or  three 
shots,  or  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Were  those  shots  fired  from 
muskets  or  pistols  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  advance  ? 

A.  We  continued  to  advance  till  we 
got  close  to  the  wall.  When  we  were 
close  to  the  wall  I  ordered  them  to 
lay,  down  their  arms ;  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  my  own  party  to  cease 
firing,  (they  had  returned  the  firing,) 
which  they  did  do  ;  and  after  ordering 
them  five  or  six  times  to  lay  down 
tlieir  arms,  I  got  round  through  a  lit¬ 
tle  gap  there  was,  to  the  same  side  as 
them. 

Q.  You  were  followed  by  your  men  ? 

A-  Of  course. 

Q.  You  say  you  ordered  your  men 
to  cease  firing. 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were 
fired  on  before  any  shot  was  fired  by 
your  party  ? 

A.  O,  certain. 

Q.  Then  upon  getting  through  this 
gap,  what  was  done  ? 

A.  A  few  of  the  men  had  got 
through,  and  I  presented  my  pistol  at 
■one  of  the  men  who  appeared  to  be 
the  ringleader,  and  it  flashed  in  the 
^an  and  did  not  go  off. 

Q.  Were  you  near  him  ? 

A.  Close  to  him. 

Q.  Just  see  if  be  is  here  now  ? 

A.  That  is  the  man  {Baird. ) 

G*  Did  you  put  the  pistol  to  his 
head  ? 


A.  No,  I  put  the  pistol  to  hn  breut. 

Q.  Was  that  in  return  to  the  same 
compliment  ? 

A.  His  musket  had  been  presented 
at  me  the  whole  time  I  was  getting 
round  the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  pulled 
the  trigger? 

A.  I  nave  been  told  so  since,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

A  Juryman.—Do  you  mean  the 
man  in  the  brown  coat  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  man. 

Mr  Serjeant  Bullock.— After  yon 
got  through  the  wall,  was  any  resist¬ 
ance  made  by  them,  and  in  what  way  ? 

A.  They  stopped  us — they  would 
not  allow  us  to  proceed,  and  we  of 
course  charged  them  immediately,  and 
we  had  a  short  skirmish  with  them, 
and  they  dispersed. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shot  fired  by 
them  afterwards? 

A.  Some  shots  were  fired,  but  whe¬ 
ther  by  my  own  party  or  them,  ] 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  resistance  ? 

A.  Yes,  with  pikes. 

Q.  In  what  way— as  other  pikemen 
do  when  attacked  by  horses  ? 

A.  They  resisted  us  with  pikes  pre¬ 
sented  to  us. 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  pikes  come 
near  you  ? 

A.  I  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and 
my  horse  was  killed  by  one. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  horse  was 
struck  ? 

A.  In  the  quarter. 

Q.  Did  he  die  on  the  field,  or  take 
you  out  ? 

A.  He  took  me  off  the  field  and 
did  not  die  till  that  night. 

Q.  Where  was  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  hand,  1 
fancy,  and  I  was  making  it  fast. 

Q.  Did  it  go  through  ? 

A.  It  went  from  this  side,  ( the  out- 
side.) 
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Qk  Were  any  of  your  men  wound¬ 
ed? 

A.  The  lerjeant. 

Q.  Were  both  pike  wounds  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  succeed  in 
taking  finally  ? 

A»  We  brought  to  Stirling  eight¬ 
een,  and  left  one  on  the  field  very 
much  wounded ;  we  thought  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  a  rescue,  and  I 
left  him  there,  thinking  it  was  better 
to  secure  what  we  had. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  number 
of  muskets  there  were  ? 

A.  1  think  there  were  sixteen  pikes 
and  one  pike-handle,  and  a  pitch-fork, 
and  five  muskets  or  guns  of  different 
kinds,  and  two  pistols. 

Q.  Any  swords  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  were ; 
there  was  some  ammunition. 

-  Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  on 
the  field  searched  after  the  engage¬ 
ment  ? 

A.  I  was  collecting  the  prisoners, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  place  where 
some  of  them  had  stopped  at,  I  asked 
if  they  had  searched  the  prisoners ; 
they  said,  **  Yes,  and  we  have  taken  a 
bag  of  ammunition  away  from  them." 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  search  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

A,  I  think  the  serjeant-major. 

Q.  Did  he  shew  you  the  bag  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  contents  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  some  ball-cartridges. 

Q.  But  v'ho  put  them  in  you  can¬ 
not  tell  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at 
those  persons,  and  tell  us  which  of 
them  you  can  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
the  engagement  ? 

A.  That  man  that  is  standing  up — 
I  know  his  name  is  Gray— Baird, 
Johnstone,  Hardie ;  and  there  is  a  man 
standing  on  his  farther  side,  (  Hart,  I 


believe  his  name  is),  he  was  there  {  and 
this  man  in  the  grey  trowsers,  {Mwt) 
I  think  ;  that  man,  1  am  not  positive, 
(Murchie  stood  up). — That  is  the 
man. 

Q.  You  remember  his  eye,  as  in  the 
battle  ? 

A.  After  the  battle.  I  am  quite 
certain  about  him.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  ;  their  faces  are 
now  familiar  to  me,  from  having  seen 
them  in  Court  since ;  but  those  I 
know,  I  recognized  when  I  first  saw 
them  afterwards  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
except  the  man  who  was  wounded, 
{Hart)  I  did  not  see  him  then. 

Q.  You  are  certain  he  was  in  the 
battle  ? 

A.  Quite  certain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  by  whom 
you  were  wounded  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  them  from 
the  field  to  Stirling  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  I  staid  to  write 
some  letters  at  Bonny-bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  them  as  far 
as  that  bridge  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  did ;  and  after  that  I 
overtook  them,  and  rode  to  Stirling 
with  them. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  all  the 
persons  who  were  delivered  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  in 
this  place  were  in  the  skirmish  i 

A.  1  am  quite  certain  of  it. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Jeffrey. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that  that  it 
another  copy  of  the  same  Address;  or, 
for  any  thing  you  know,  the  tame 
identical  paper  ? 

A.  That  is  the  same  Address,  1  fan¬ 
cy,  but  it  is  the  same  words ;  it  was 
out  of  my  hands  for  a  short  time,  to 
that  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  out  of  your 
hands  i 

A.  I  think  one  night. 
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,  Q.  Where  ? 

A.  In  the  hands  of  the  commanding, 
ofiicer  of  the  regiment— Colonel  Tay. 
lor.  i 

0-  Had  you  read  over  the  whole 
Address  by  that  time  ? 

A.  O  yes,  I  had. 

Q.  Oftener  than  once  ? 

A.  Not  oftener  than  once,  I  think  ; 
certainly  not ;  I  know  I  had  read  it 
once — the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  left  Kilsyth  with  your 
party,  you  went  with  a  view  of  find¬ 
ing  those  men,  of  whom  you  had  re* 
ceived  information  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  do  with 
them  ? 

A.  To  secure  them — to  take  them 
prisoners. 

Q.  And  take  their  arms  ? 

A.  To  take  the  men,  and  to  take 
their  arms  of  course. 

Q.  Had  your  men  their  swords 
drawn  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
party  on  the  hill  ? 

A.  1  do  not  think  they  had — No, 
not  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  party 
—I  am  not  positive — 1  should  think 
not. 

Q.  Had  they  their  swords  drawn 
before  the  men  fired  ? 

A.  1  think  so  ;  whether  I  had  given 
the  word  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
probably  they  would  have  their  swords 
drawn. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  the  muir  pretty 
smartly  ? 

A.  As  quick  as  we  could. 

Q.  And  they  fired  first  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  course. 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  you  got  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  you  called  to 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  I  was  close  to  them  ; 
1  did  not  call  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  yards. 

Q.  Was  any  person  in  attendance, 
taking  charge  of  them,  or  were  they 
in  one  line  ?  t 

A.  Baird  appeared  to  me  the  leader. 


Q.  Bat  there  was  no  person  stand¬ 
ing  out  for  you  to  address  ?  i 
A.  I  could  address  the  whole  ;  they 
must  all  have  heard  me.'  i  •  (• 

Q.  They  were  pretty  close  together? 
A.  Yes  ;  they  were  in  a  small  body, 
perhaps  half  a  yard  or  a  yard  from 
each  other.  < 

Q.  You  got  eighteen,  and  one  was 
wounded  ;  did  any  escape,  do  you 
know  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. 

Q.  You  addressed  them  several 
times  ? 

A.  I  should  think  six  or  seven  times. 
Q.  State  the  language  you  used  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  Lay  down  your  arms;  I  said 
nothing  else. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were 
near  enough,  at  the  time  you  repeated 
that  expression,  to  enable  every  person 
in  the  body  to  hear  you  ? 

A.  Decidedly  so  ;  for  I  spoke  very 
loud,  and  they  were  all  quite  near 
enough  to  hear  me. 

Q.  Was  any  alteration  made  in  their 
movements  at  all  i  • 

A.  They  did  not  fire  any  more,  but 
they  did  not  lay  down  their  arms. 

Q.  And  the  resistance  took  place 
that  you  spoke  of,  when  you  got 
through  this  gap  in  the  fence  ? 

A.  They  did  not  fire  any  more  till 
we  got  into  the  middle  of  them,  and 
then  I  do  not  know  whether  they  fired 
any  more  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the 
firing  then  was  by  your  party  or  them? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr  Jeffrey. — Did  they  say  any  thing 
at  all  after  you  called  out  to  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ? 

A.  The  word  “  Treat”  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  one  of  them ;  I  thought 
they  said,  “  We  will  treat  with  you 
but  any  thing  else  I  do  not  remember. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  said  that  ? 
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A.  I  do  sot  know  wkich  of  them,  ceived  from  the  party  who  stopped 
I  heard  the  word  Treat,*'  and  it  him  between  Kilsyth  and  Stirling,  in- 
struck  me  that  they  wanted  to  make  asmuch  as  there  was  no  proof  that 
terms  with  us.  Hardie  was  at  all  accessory  to  its  con- 

Lieutenant  John  James  Davidson  tents,  and  of  course  could  not  he  re- 


was  along  with  Mr  Hodgson  when  he 
went  with  his  party  to  Bonnymuir, 
and  corroborated  his  evidence  in  al¬ 
most  every  particular  ;  identified  John 
Baird  as  one  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  o£  the  party  ;  observed  him 
present  a  short  gun  at  Lieutenant 
Hodgson.  He  found  upon  the  party 
a  number  of  pikes,  guns,  pistols,  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  in  their 
pockets. 


sponsible  for  them.  Besides,  there  was 
no  other  evidence,  except  a  faint  trace 
left  upon  bis  memory,  that  the  bill  in 
Court  was  the  identical  bill  which  he 
received  from  that  party,  and  gave  to 
Lieutenant  Hodgson.  It  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  out  of  the  wit¬ 
ness’s  (Hodgson)  hands,  and  bad  not 
been  marked  in  any  naanner,  so  as  to 
make  it  easily  distinguishable.  Both 
objections  were  repelled,  and  the  Ad¬ 
dress  was  read,  which  was  to  the  fol- 


The  evidence  being  closed,  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  prisoner  was  sworn  to 
have  been  fairly  emitted  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Mr  Alexander  Dow,  one  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  Stirling,  Adam  Duff, 
Sheriff  of  Edinburghshire,  Alexander 
Ker,  and  John  Watkins.  After  it  had 
been  read,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  was 
proceeding  to  lay  before  the  Jury  the 
contents  of  the  Address,  which  Mr 
Hardie,  the  Sheriff-depute,  deposed 
to  as  being  the  same  as  the  one  he 
beard  read  at  the  corner  of  Duke- 
street  ;  when 

Mr  Jeffrey  rose,  and  objected  to 
this  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr  Hardie  had  not  given  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  being  certain  that  this 
was  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  in  which 
Hardie  was  implicated.  Mr  Hardie 
confessed  himself  that  he  did  not  bear 
the  whole  of  the  paper  read,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  it,  and  of  this  part  he 
had  only  a  slight  recollection  ;  and  it 
was  not  fair  that  any  greater  part  of 
it  .should  now  be  read  than  that  which 


lowing  tenor : — 

Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  .  / 

Friends  and  Countrymen,~Roused 
from  that  torpid  state  in  which  wo 
have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we 
are  at  length  conmelled,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for 
redress,  to  assert  our  rights  at  the 
hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  real  motives  which  (if 
not  misrepresented  by  designing  men, 
would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  in¬ 
duced  us  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
redress  of  our  common  grievances. 
The  numerous  public  meetings  held 
throughout  the  country  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  you  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes  are  the  same.  That  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  life  and  property  of  the 
rich  man,  is  the  interest  of  tlie  poor 
man  ;  and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest 
of, the  rich  to  protect  the  poor  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  despotism }  for,  when 
its  victims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower 


Mr  Hardie  .persuaded  himself  was  a 
copy  of  the  hand-bill  be  first  saw. 
The  learned  Counsel  also  objected  to 
the  reading  of  the  .hand-bill  which 
Serjeant  Cook  received  from  Colonel 
Taylor,  and  which  was,  to  .the.  best  of 
his  recollection,  the  one  which  he  re- 


circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but  that 
its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  up¬ 
per  t  for,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will 
continue  itQ  move  till  arsuccetsiots^of 
victims  fall.  .Our  principles  arc  fesr^ 
aad(  founded  on  the  basis  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  which  were  purchased  with 
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the  dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  we  swear  to  transmit  to  poste* 
rity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Equality  of  rights  (not  of  property) 
is  the  object  for  which  we  contend, 
and  which  we  consider  as  the  only  se¬ 
curity  for  our  liberties  and  lives.  Let 
us  shew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
that  lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which 
our  oppressors  would  persuade  the 
higher  circles  we  are  ;  but  a  brave  and 

E'nerous  people,  determined  to  be  free. 

iberty  or  Death  is  our  motto  ;  and 
we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in  tri¬ 
umph,  or  return  no  more.  Soldiers  ! 
shall  you,  countrymen,  bound  by  the 
•acred  obligation  of  an  oath  to  defend 
your  country  and  your  King  from  ene¬ 
mies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms 
of  fathers  and  brothers  ;  and  at  once 
sacrifice,  at  the  shrine  of  military  des¬ 
potism,  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a 
cruel  faction,  those  feelings  which  you 
hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  Soldiers  !  turn  your  eyes  to¬ 
ward  Spain,  and  there  behold  the  hap¬ 
py  effects  resulting  from  the  union  of 
soldiers  and  citizens.  Look  to  that 
quarter,  and  there  behold  the  yoke  of 
hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  people  and  the  sol¬ 
diery,  happily  accomplished  without 
bloodshed  ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught 
those  soldiers  so  fight  the  battles  of  li¬ 
berty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of  your  own 
country  ? — Forbid  it  Heaven  ! — Come 
forward  then  at  once,  and  free  your 
country  and  your  King  from  the  power 
of  those  that  have  held  them  too  too 
long  in  thraldom.  Friends  and  country¬ 
men,  the  eventful  period  is  now  arrived 
when  the  services  of  all  will  be  requi¬ 
red,  for  the  forwarding  an  object  so 
universally  wished,  and  so  absolutely 
necessary.  Come  forward,  then,  and 
assist  those  who  have  begun,  in  the 
completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and 
support  the  laudable  efforts  which  we 
are  about  to  make,  to  replace  to  Bri¬ 


tons  those  rights  consecrated  to  them 
by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  sweep  from  our  shores 
that  corruption  which  has  degraded 
us  below  the  dignity  of  man.  Owing 
to  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
gone  abroad  with  regard  to  our  inten¬ 
tions,  we  think  it  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  to  declare  inviolable  all  public 
and  private  property  }  and  we  hereby 
call  upon  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plun¬ 
der  of  every  description,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  secure  those  guilty  of  such  of¬ 
fences,  that  they  may  receive  that  pu¬ 
nishment  which  such  violation  of  jus¬ 
tice  demands.  In  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  during  the  continuation  of 
so  momentous  a  struggle,  we  earnestly 
request  of  all  to  desist  from  their  la- 
hour,  from  and  after  this  day,  the  1st 
of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  rights ;  and  consider 
it  as  the  duty  of  every  man,  not  to  re¬ 
commence  until  he  is  in  possession  of 
those  rights  which  distinguishes  the 
freeman  from  the  slave ;  viz.  that  of 
giving  consent  to  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  governed.  We  therefore 
recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  pub¬ 
lic  works,  and  all  others,  to  stop  the 
one,  and  shut  up  the  other,  until  order 
is  restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable 
for  no  damages  which  may  be  sustain¬ 
ed,  and  which,  after  this  public  inti¬ 
mation,  they  can  have  no  claim  to. 
And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  all  those 
who  shall  he  found  carrying  arms  a- 
gainst  those  who  intend  to  regenerate 
their  country,  and  restore  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  traitors  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  enemies  to  their  King,  and 
treat  them  as  such. — By  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization  for  form¬ 
ing  a  Provisional  Government.  Glas¬ 
gow,  1st  April,  ISS’O. — Britonsl  God, 
Justice,  the  wishes  of  all  good  men  are 
with  us — join  together,  and  make  it 
one  cause,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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•hall  hail  the  day  when  the  standard 
of  liberty  shall  be  raised  on  its  native 
soil. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  as  counsel  for  the  pri> 
soner,  began  with  stating  the  satisfac* 
tion  with  which  he  had  escaped  from 
the  labyrinth  of  legal  subtleties,  and 
could  address  himself  to  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  good  sense  of  the  Jury.  He 
began  with  admitting  fully  that  his 
client  had  been  guilty  of  highly  cul¬ 
pable  proceedings  ;  that  he  had  been 
found  actively  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  lawful  forces  of  the  king. 
He  then  proceeded • 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  necessary,  af¬ 
ter  having  made  this  admission,  to  state 
to  you,  not  on  any  subtlety  of  the  law 
of  treason — not  on  any  technical  and 
lawyer-like  distinction,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  all  strange  or  difficult  for  you 
to  follow,  but  on  principles  which 
must  be  convincing  and  satisfactory 
to  your  minds,  though  they  may  not 
have  occurred  to  you  before  your  pre¬ 
sent  duty  required  you  to  attend  to 
such  considerations,  in  the  way  1  see 
you  are  now  attending  to  them — that 
an  attack  may  be  made  upon  the  forces 
of  the  King,  by  an  arm^  band  of  his 
other  subjects,  and  the  blood  of  both 
may  be  shed  in  a  field  of  unnatural 
battle,  and  yet  no  treason  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  the  proof  of  that  fact 
may  even  be  no  material  ingredient 
of  the  treason  that  is  here  charged, 
and  the  treason  which  is  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner.  The  charge  against  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  what  was  necessary  to  make 
a  valid  charge  of  treason  against  him, 
is,  that  he  was  engaged  in  actual  hos¬ 
tility  with  the  forces  of  his  sovereign, 
for  the  purpose,  and  xoith  the  intention 
of  compelling  that  eovereign,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  change  his  laws  an^  go¬ 
vernment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
verting  the  government  altogether ; 
leaving,  or  not  leaving,  the  royalty, 
for  the  purpose  of  some  fantastical 


and  new  usurpation,  to  be  erected 
upon  the  bloody  ruins  of  the  former 
fabric.  That,  Gentlemen,  and  nothing 
else,  is  the  charge  ;  and  that,  and  no¬ 
thing  else  than  that,  must  be  proved, 
before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  consi¬ 
der  this  person  in  danger  of  a  verdict 
from  you,  finding  him  guilty  of  the 
charge  now  exhibited  against  him. 

Gentlemen,  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  may  commit  a  variety  of  offences, 
of  a  more  aggravated,  or  a  more  ve¬ 
nial  nature,  indicated  or  consummated, 
all  of  them,  by  hostility  against  the 
King’s  forces,  and  by  shedding  their 
blood  ;  and  none  of  those  offences  can, 
by  possibility,  be  ranked  in  the  clast 
of  Treasons  at  all.  There  may  be  in 
the  mind  of  a  man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  or  at  least  of  any  moderate  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  a  great  hostility  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  body  of  the  King’s  troops,  or 
perhaps  to  the  whole  array  of  the  mi¬ 
litary,  from  opinions,  from  grudges, 
from  real  or  imagined  wronga  or  in¬ 
juries,  sustained  at  their  hands— They 
may  be  assaulted  in  revenge— persons 
may  have  been  detected  in  crimes,  and 
led  to  justice— arms  may  have  been 
found  in  their  houses,  and  confiscated, 
and  themselves  convicted  and  punish¬ 
ed  by  military  law,  or  military  despot¬ 
ism  ;  on  that  account  they  may  at¬ 
tack  those  who  wear  the  same  uniform 
as  those  who  detected  them,— out  of 
revenge,  and  be  guilty  of  great  crimes 
undoubtedly, — but  not  of  the  crime 
of  Treason.  Such  instancesoccur  every 
day  ;  bands  of  men  engaged  in  pretty 
extensive  combinations,  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  unlawful  objects  that  are  pret¬ 
ty  widely  pursued,  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  In  Ireland,  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  formerly,  and  not  long  ago,  there 
were  encounters  between  the  King’s 
forces  and  persons  engaged  in  smug¬ 
gling  ;  they  have  bMn  familiar  and 
common,  and  much  blood  has  been 
vhed  in  these  occurrences.  Aggpra- 
sated  crimes  they  are,  when  it  comet 
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to  slaughter,  and  great  Crimea  when 
there  it  no  slaughter;  but  not  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  verge  of  Treason.  1 
need  not  observe  to  you,  that,  when¬ 
ever  an  act  is  at  all  of  an  equivocal  or 
doubtful  character,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
jury  to  hold,  and  it  is  the  presumption 
of  law,  that  the  guilt  belongs  to  the 
least  aggravated  view  of  the  case ; 
and,  therefore,  actual  conflict  with  the 
forces  of  the  King,  although  by  arm¬ 
ed  men,  and  obstinately  and  desperate¬ 
ly  pursued,  is  not  even  ^rima  facie  evi¬ 
dence,  or  presumption  of  a  treasonable 
intention  ;  and  if  nothing  else  is  pro¬ 
ved,  is  not  the  least  ground  for  a  charge 
of  that  kind  against  the  party,  and 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  more  com¬ 
mon  occasion  for  such  a  lamentable 
occurrence.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  out  this  crime  at  all,  there  must 
be  evidence,  either  by  antecedent,  or 
by  subsequent  acts,  of  that  treasonable 
purpose  which  is  the  result  of  the 
guilt,  and  by  which,  if  established  by 
acts  properly  distinguished  as  overt 
acts,  the  guilt  would  be  complete 
without  the  actual  strikiog,  and  with¬ 
out  the  actual  conflict.  That,  no 
doubt,  would  afford  an  overt  act,  which 
would  receive  an  unequivocal  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  proof  of  the  purpose  and 
intention.  But  so  far  from  bolding 
this  transaction  at  Bonnymuir,  which 
is  qualified  to  strike  the  imagination 
or  the  feelings  of  the  public  at  large, 
1  say,  so  far  from  its  being  sufficient 
proof  of  a  treason,  I  do  maintain,  that 
the  crime  must  be  proved  in  your  es¬ 
timation,  before  you  are  entitled  to 
consider  what  took  place  there  as  any 
material  article  of  charge  against  the 
prisoner  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  so  far 
firom  its  being  a  separate  act  of  treason 
in  him,  it  is  one  you  need  not  look  to 
imorder  to  prove  the  treason  ;  because 
the  treasonable  purpose  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  made  out  by  other  circum¬ 
stances  before  you  are  entitled  to  give 


to  that  affair  the  character  of  a  trea¬ 
sonable  assault,  or  a  waging  of  warI<o 
And  here.  Gentlemen,  although  for 
your  information  it  cannot  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  it,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  mention  as  a  material  basis  of 
the  views  of  argument  I  humbly  pro¬ 
pose  to  submit  to  you,  that  it  is  a  fact 
too  notorious  to  require  any  proof, 
and  too  lamentable  to  escape  the  re¬ 
collection  of  auy  one,  that  for  a  long 
course  of  time  anterior  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  transaction  which  has  this  day 
been  put  in  evidence  before  you,  that 
class  of  the  community  to  which  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his  associates 
confessedly  belong,  have  been  subject 
to  great  sufferings  and  privations.  I 
believe  1  may  also  say,  that  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  equal  notoriety,  that  those  suf¬ 
ferings  were,  for  a  long  course  of  time, 
although,  unfortunately,  not  to  the 
end,  borne  by  that  class  of  persons 
not  only  generally,  but,  1  may  say, 
universally,  with  unexampled  patience; 
and  that  it  is  a  lamentable  feature  of 
this,  and  of  many  other  cases  of  a  simi¬ 
lar,  and  of  a  different  description,  with 
which  the  courts  of  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  this  country  have  lately  been, 
and  are  still  thronged,  that  the  result 
of  that  long  period  of  suffering  has  not 
in  the  end  been  equally  honourable  to 
the  character  of  those  who  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  it,  as  at  the  first  there  seemed 
good  reason  to  expect  it  might  be. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
suspect  me  of  stating  this  to  you  as 
any  species  of  defence  or  apology  for 
crimes  like  this  now  charged  against 
this  prisoner,  if  they  are  proved  ;  or 
for  any  other  species  of  crime  that 
is  actually  committed— ^guiltily,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  ..Ithough  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  painful  and  deplorable 
circumstances.  Undoubtedly,-  Gen- 
tlemen>  although  a  man  be  driven  -to 
steal  by  excess  of  poverty,  it  is  aot 
the  less  theft ;  and  if  the  poverty  is 
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general,  perhaps  it  is  only  the  more 
necessary  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  should  be  let  loose  against  his 
thieving  ;  and  if  you  should  be  satis¬ 
fied,  as  we  must  all  in  general  and  in 
a  large  view  be  satisfied,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  any  particular  case,  that 
much  of  disaffection,  much  of  sedition,' 
much  of  disorder  and  alienation  from 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  characterized  the  times  that 
lie  but  little  behind  us,  though  much 
of  it  must  be  referred,  and  ought  in 
charity  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any 
sudden  depravation,  but  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  of  an  intolerably 
grievous  nature  ;  yet  no  lawyer,  and 
no  man,  can  say,  that  is  any  reason 
why  those  crimes  should  not  be  pursu¬ 
ed,  and  why  additional  severity  ought 
not  to  be  employed  to  counteract  the 
incitements  and  tendencies  to  guilt 
that  arise  naturally  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
abhorrent  to  my  thoughts  than  to  say, 
that  that  is  any  ground  for  a  jury  not 
to  apply  the  law,  or  for  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  not  to  give  effect  to 
its  vengeance,  to  repress  crime  in  the 
season  when  the  example  is  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  contagious.  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  state  it  either  for  that  purpose,  or 
for  the  vain  end  of  disclaiming  that 
purpose;  but  I  think  relevantly,  and 
in  a  view  that  is  entitled  to  your  se¬ 
rious  attention,  as  bearing  on  this  case, 
as  affording  the  more  likely,  and  more 
merciful  and  humane  interpretation  of 
acts,  that  would  otherwise  receive  a 
severer  construction.  For  if,  in  such 
a  period,  crimes  not  defensible  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  committed,  all  these  acts  of 
resistance  of  the  military  power  are 
more  likely  to  occur  ;  and  when  they 
do  occur,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  Treason, 
or  offences  of  a  different  nature  from 
Treason  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  during 
the  distress  that  has  prevailed,  there 
was  a  plentiful  and  lamentable  harvest 
VOL.  Xin.  PART  II. 


of  such  offences,  totally  distinguish¬ 
able  from  Treason,  but  leading  to  the 
same  acts  of  resistance  to  the  police 
and  regular  order  and  genersd  force 
of  the  law  in  this  country,  which  may 
in  some  cases  indicate  a  treasonable 
purpose.  We  know,  that  the  distress¬ 
es  in  Glasgow  indicated  themselves 
first  by  that  which  continued  to  the 
last,  1  believe  their  fundamental  and 
general  cause, — I  mean  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  workmen  for  an  increase  of 
their  wages.  That  is  an  offence  pu¬ 
nishable,  and  recently  punished,  by 
the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  in 
transactions  in  which  a  great  part  of 
the  individuals  now  arraigned  here 
were  directly  engaged,  or  indirectly 
concerned.  After  a  time,  the  discon¬ 
tent,  the  mutinous  and  combining  spi¬ 
rit  that  originated  as  a  mere  disorder 
in  trade,  and  partook  of  a  far  milder 
and  less  aggravated  character  than ’be¬ 
longs  to  any  public  offence  against  the 
state,  and  had  in  the  beginning  no¬ 
thing  in  it  of  a  political  offence  at  all, 
undoubtedly  received  additional  vio¬ 
lence  by  imbibing  some  portions  of 

?>olitical  animosity.  Then  another  of- 
ence  came  to  be  combined  with  these 
dispositions,  and.  Gentlemen,  the  crime 
of  sedition  reared  its  head  in  this  for¬ 
merly  loyal  and  tranquil  land. 

Gentlemen,  the  records  of  our  cri¬ 
minal  courts,  events  that  every  man 
has  heard  of  in  every  corner,  have 
taught  us  how  many  prosecutions,  how 
many  arrests,  how  many  alarms,  were 
propagated  by  seditious  assemblies, 
seditious  discourses,  seditious  libels 
and  pubKcations ;  and.  Gentlemen,  no¬ 
thing  was  more  natural,  after  these  as¬ 
semblies,  these  tumultuous  meetings 
had  become  common,  than  that  they 
should  lead  further  to  the  commission 
of  that  which  hungry  multitudes  are 
so  apt  to  run  into,  pillage  and  plun¬ 
der,  and  indiscriminate  attack  on  pri¬ 
vate  property.  Now,  Gentlemen,  it 
is  in  this  state  of  things  that  you  are 
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called  on  to  find  that  certain  persons,  said  to  have  been  brought  home  to 
who  went  armed  about  the  country,  the  prisoner,  with  some  others,  seem 
and  resisted  an  attempt  to  arrest  and  to  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  proof 
make  prisoners  of  them,  must  neces-  that  these  suspicions,  these  illegal,  these 
sarily,  and  in  consequence  of  that  act,  criminal  acts,  which  1  admit  are  pro* 
be  held  to  have  been  so  raised,  and  so  ved  against  him,  must  necessarily  not 
armed,  and  so  marching,  not  for  the  only  have  been  illegal  and  criminal, 
purpose  of  defending  themselves  from  but  adso  treasonable ;  and  that  there  is 
being  brought  to  justice  for  any  of  evidence  sufficient  to  force  on  a  Jury, 
the  minor  offences  to  which  1  have  al-  bound  to  presume  every  thin^  for  the 
luded,  not  to  protect  themselves  in  the  prisoner,  the  irresistible  conviction  of 
continued  career  of  committing  those  his  guilt — and  absolutely  to  exclude 
offences,  but  for  the  purpose  of  wa*  us  from  putting  any  other  interpreta* 
ging  war  against  the  government  of  the  tion  on  his  conduct  than  that  he  was 
country,  and  arming  themselves  to  sub-  armed  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
vert  the  constitution  of  the  country,  his  arms  to  compel  a  change  in  the 
Gentlemen,  1  say  in  such  circumstan-  constitution,  or  to  effect  a  subversion 
ces  a  general  view  of  the  case  would  of  the  government  and  the  regular  es- 
lead  to  the  more  merciful,  as  well  as  tablishments  of  the  country, 
by  far  the  more  likely  and  probable  Gentlemen,  if  that  hand-bill  had 
conclusion  ;  and  that,  when  so  many  been  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  at 
other  more  natural  and  more  feasible  the  bar,  as  a  person  concerned  in  its 
purposes  of  such  arming  can  be  point*  concoction — if  any  evidence  had  been 
ed  out  in  the  circumstances  w’hich  con-  laid  before  you  that  he  had  been  a  par* 
fessedly  belong  to  the  persons  accused,  ty,  or  a  member  of  a  committee  for 
it  will  require  clear  and  precise  evi-  organizing  a  provisional  government— 
dence  to  satisfy  you  that  this  conduct  if  any  expression  or  speech  had  fallen 
must  be  connected  with  a  treasonable  from  him,  deliberately  uttered,  advi* 
purpose,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  sedly  and  repeatedly  uttered — for  I 
by  any  other  circumstances  of  proba*  think  it  would  require  that — appro* 
bility,  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  ving  the  tenor  of  that  publication,  with 
real  circumstances  in  proof.  evidence  that  he  understood  the  tenor 

Now,  Gentlemen,  with  a  view  to  the  of  it  w'hen  he  did  so  approve  of  it, — 
evidence  in  particular,  of  which  I  think  why,  Gentlemen,  I  must  confess  that 
this  is  the  general  description,  let  us  I  should  tremble  for  his  fate  ;  and  in 
consider  to  what  it  amounts.  There  spite  of  my  reliance  on  the  mercy  with 
has  been  reference  made  to  a  hand>bill,  which  your  justice  would  be  temper* 
of  a  very  abominable  description  ;  and  ed,  I  should  scarcely  dare  to  lift  my 
as  to  which  1  cannot  say  that  I  feel  eyes  to  ask  w'hat  your  justice  might 
myself  called  upon  to  dissent  from  the  have  been  called  upon  to  pronounce, 
epithet  that  was  applied  to  it  on  the  But,  Gentlemen,  is  that  the  case  here  ? 
part  of  the  prosecution — I  think  it  —Is  there  any  evidence,  in  the  ffrst 
was  a  treasonable  hand -bill.  Allusion  place,  such  as,  I  confess,  I  expected, 
has  also  been  made  to  meetings  of  per-  and  I  think  1  was  prepared  to  rebut — 
eons  called  Radicals  ;  and  allusion  has  Is  there  any  evidence  that  this  indivi* 
been  made  to  expressions  said  to  have  dual  had,  for  any  course  of  preceding 
been  used  by  others,  in  the  hearing  of  time,  been  engaged  as  an  active  re- 
the  prisoner,  of  a  purpose  or  desire  to  former,  or  a  meddler  in  politics  at  all  i 
obtain  what  they  called  their  rights :  —Has  it  been  proved  that  he  was  the 
and  these  things,  as  they  have  been  hearer  or  maker  of  speeches  at  any  ra* 
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dicil  meeting,  or  a  zealot  for  annual 
parKaments,  and  suffrage  br  ballot,  or 
any  other  reform  ? — Has  Ine  prosecu. 
tor  thought  fit  to  go  back  so  far  as  to 
satisfy  you  that,  upon  whatever  mo¬ 
tives  ne  acted  during  these  four  days, 
those  motives  were  even  deliberately 
considered,  or  formed  any  part  of  bis 
settled  opinions,  or  the  rule  of  his  ha¬ 
bitual  conduct? — Does  he  select  his 
first  victim  on  account  of  the  aggra¬ 
vated  and  peculiar  and  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  offence,  and  yet  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  shew  that  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  persons  with  whom,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  greatest  and  most  unexpi- 
able  guilt  must  rest,  by  whose  machi¬ 
nations,  by  whose  stimulating  poisons, 
the  mass  of  the  ignorant  population 
has  been  infected  ?  Here  there  is  no 
foundation  laid  for  the  belief  of  a  trea¬ 
sonable  purpose ;  for  that,  like  all  other 
fixed  purposes  for  which  persons  are 
to  be  responsible  with  their  lives,  ought 
to  be  shewn  not  to  be  abandoned  after 
a  few  days,  but  that  the  mischief  was 
ripe  in  the  country  for  years  before  ; 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  trace  this 
man  back  one  step  beyond  the  brief 
period  during  which  his  conduct  has 
been  put  in  evidence  before  you  to-day. 

But,  I  say,  while  you  are  bound 
to  free  the  prisoner,  from  the  utter 
want  of  evidence  on  the  point  of  all 
participation  in  these  plots  and  con¬ 
spiracies,  and  these  committees,  and 
meetings,  and  associations,  from  which 
this  pernicious  and  detestable  hand¬ 
bill  originally  emanated,  1  admit,  if 
you  could  fasten  on  him  the  adoption 
of  that  hand-bill  as  his  creed,  with 
evidence  of  his  understanding  it,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  might  be  regretted  that 
punishment  could  not  find  its  way  to 
the  most  guilty,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  sufficient  had  not  been 
proved  against  this  party.  But  how 
do  we  stand  as  to  this  ?  Their  Lord- 
ships  have  found  that  it  is  so  proved 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 


that  it  may  and  ought  to  be  read  to 
you  ;  and  of  course  you  must  take  it 
as  a  part  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
you ;  yet  their  Lordships  neither  have, 
nor  can  be  imagined  to  have  found, 
any  thing  more.  They  have  not  found 
that  that  hand-bill  is  a  paper,  for  the 
contents  of  which  my  client  is  respon¬ 
sible  ;  they  have  not  found  that  there 
is  any  evidence  by  which  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  it  is  sealed  ;  indeed,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Court  so  to  find— - 
it  belongs  to  you,  and  you  only,  to  find 
that ;  and  their  Lordships  never  in¬ 
tended  to  prejudice  that  question.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  what  is  the  evidence  ?— 1 
am  unwilling  to  resume  any  part  of  the 
discussion,  which  you  heard  lately  laid 
before  the  Court,  or  to  ask  you  to 
form  a  different  opinion  upon  any  of 
the  points  upon  which  the  opinion  of 
their  Lordships  has  been  delivered  to 
you ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  how  far  there  it 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  you  that 
the  two  hand-bills,  with  which  it  is 
said  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  hat 
been  connected,  were  actually  of  the 
tenor  of  the  documents  upon  tne  table, 
which  have  been  sent  to  you  as  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  1  do  submit  to  you,  in  one 
word,  that  neither  of  them  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  for  you  to  proceed ' 
upon.  That  is  an  established  fact,  in 
proceeding  to  consider  the  import  of 
the  evidence  laid  before  you,  though  I 
am  bound  to  bow  to  the  ^cision  which 
has  been  formed,  that  they  have  been 
so  far  proved,  as  to  entitle  you  to  form  ' 
the  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to 
you  to  be  deducible  from  them  ;  I  say, 
there  is  no  legal  evidence  that  the 
hand-bill  now  produced  by  Mr  Har- 
die  was  of  the  same  identical  tenor  with 
the  hand-bill  of  which  a  copy  was  seen 
by  him  ;  it  is  not  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  tenor  as  that  the  prisoner  was 
found  hearing  read  to  him:  you  are 
the  judges  of  that.  I  may  admit,  as 
a  rule  of  law,  that  though  it  is  suffi- 
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ciently  proved  to  send  it  to  a  Jury,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  proved  to  entitle  a 
person  to  say,  from  recollection,  that 
It  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  paper,  which 
alone  can  affect  the  prisoner.  The  on- 
ly  paper  which  can  at  all  touch  the 
prisoner,  is  that  which  he  is  proved  to 
have  personally  heard  it  read.  Now  the 
contents  of  that  paper  are  not  in  evi¬ 
dence  before  you,  nor  any  copy  com- 
*  pared  with  it,  of  the  identity  of  that 
paper  with  others.  I  submit,  in  a 
court  of  criminal  justice,  you  cannot 
hold  identity  to  be  established  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  struck  the  witness 
as  being  the  same.  That  is  not  legal 
evidence  of  identity  ;  and  you  cannot 
take  it  upon  you  to  touch  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature,  upon  grounds  so  pre¬ 
carious. 

Then,  again,  what  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  this  hand-bill  ?  Why,  Har- 
die,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  proved, 
1  think  sufficiently  proved,  to  have 
heard  a  part  of  it  read — but  only  a 
part  of  it ;  and  unquestionably  there 
18  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  heard 
the  part  that  followed  that  to  which 
the  witness  spoke,  and  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  his  deposition, — or  that  he  either 
himself  read,  or  heard  the  subsequent 
part  read  at  all.  But  supposing  it  were 
ever  so  clear  that  he  had  heard  it  read 
four  timesover  from  beginning  to  end, 
deliberately  and  distinctly,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain,  that  hearing  a  sedi¬ 
tious  paper  read,  nr  reading  a  seditious 
paper  in  the  public  streets,  where  all 
passers-by  must  read  it,  is  enough  to 
involve  the  party  who  reads  it  in  a  se¬ 
ditious  approbation  of  its  contents  ? 
You,  and  thousands  of  loyal  subjects, 
may  have  read  it  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  reading  a  part  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,  as  to  connecting  him 
with  the  whole  of  it,  or  fixing  him 
with  its  tenor,  as  any  exponent  of  his 
sentiments  or  opinions. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  his  con¬ 
versation  with  the  respectable  person 


who  was  naturally  struck  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  what  he  read  of  it, 
his  interference  with  that  person  in  his 
attempts  to  pull  it  down,  and  the 
passionate  ana  unbecoming  language 
which  he  used  to  him,  are  evidence  to 
a  jury,  in  a  case  of  blood,  that  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  that  paper,  and  adopted  it 
as  his  own  ;  and  that  you  are  entitled 
to  impute  to  him  the  blame  of  the 
anonymous  hand-bill,  stuck  up  in  the 
streets  for  all  who  ran  to  read.  This, 
I  confess,  is  a  stretch  I  should  hardly 
expect  from  any  one  ;  and  without  ap¬ 
pealing  to  that  great  law  of  reason, 
humanity,  and  justice,  which  we  know 
to  rule  and  predominate  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  courts,— that  the  milder  interpre¬ 
tation  is  to  be  adopted  ;  and  it  is  only 
where  you  are  compelled  to  adopt  that 
which  imports  guilt,  that  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  adopt  It.  In  other  words,  the 
prisoner  is  to  remain  in  presumption  of 
innocence,  until  you  nave  clear  and 
overbearing  evidence  of  guilt ;  and  any 
thing  else,  though  it  may  justify  sus¬ 
picion,  is  not,  on  any  account,  to  be 
assumed  as  evidence  by  a  Jury,  situa¬ 
ted  as  you  are,  charged  with  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature,  where  all  sense, 
eyes,  and  minds,  must  be  shut  to  sus¬ 
picions.  I  say,  I  need  not  appeal  to 
these  considerations  here,  because,  con¬ 
sidering  the  description  of  person,  the 
rank  of  life,  and  the  temper,  you  may 
suppose  this  man  seditious,  discontent¬ 
ed,  and  mutinous,  suffering  his  share 
of  privations,  and  feeling  more  than 
his  share  of  excitements  and  provoca¬ 
tions  to  these  things ;  and  looking  at 
him  in  that  way,  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  the  adoption  of  that  bill  to 
explain  what  took  place  with  regard 
to  it  ?  What  took  place  ?  He  was 
with  thirty  other  people  gaping  round 
this  watch-box,  and  listening  to  the 
elocution  of  some  cleverer  fellow,  who 
was  delivering  its  contents  to  a  circle 
of  wondering  auditors  and  spectators; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this,  to  all  men  very 
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interesting  reading,  k  person  comes  up 
ind  pushes  through  the  crowd.  In 
an  idle,  discontent^,  probably  not  very 
moral  or  correct  person,  you  know  how 
craving  the  mind  is  for  stimulants  of 
this  kind  ;  all  tales  of  wonder,  and  all 
tales  of  crimes,  are  gladly  sought  after 
by  that  idle  part  of  the  population, 
whose  passions  being  blunted  on  one 
hand,  and  excited  on  the  other,  are 
most  easily  led  to  that  sort  of  delight 
which  the  exhibition  of  horrors  sup¬ 
plies  to  their  uncultivated  minds.  In 
the  midst  of  this  wonderful  story,  a 
grave  person  comes  forward,  and  in¬ 
sists  on  interrupting  the  orator ;  and 
before  he  gets  half  way  through  read¬ 
ing  the  paper,  he  insists  on  tearing  it 
down  and  carrying  it  away.  I  do  not 
say  it  was  becoming  or  right;  I  do 
not  say  it  was  not  very  wrong ;  I  do 
not  say  it  was  not  suspicious,  to  use 
the  language  this  witness  recollects  the 
prisoner  to  have  used :  but  the  aub- 
stanee  of  it  is,  he  asks  what  right  have 
you  to  interfere  i  and  he  is  answered, 
1  am  a  magistrate.  Now,  we  all  know, 
that  in  the  towns  of  this  country  the 
name  of  magistrate  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  bestowed  on  the  borough  ma¬ 
gistrates  ;  and  though,  in  the  law,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  are  magistrates, 
that  is  not  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  especially  in  the  royal  burghs. 
There  is  a  fat  gentlemen  in  a  black 
coat  calls  himself  a  magistrate  ;  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  dean  of  guild,  or  a 
bailie,  or  something  having  the  badge 
of  authority  ;  therefore  I  explain  the 
rudeness,  the  insolence,  and  violence 
of  speech,  when  he  said,  where  is  your 
warrant  ?  As  Mr  Kardie  had  no  gold 
chain,  the  prisoner  naturally  thought 
he  was  usurping  the  character;  he 
never  saw  his  person  before,  and  there¬ 
fore,  his  appeal  was  unsuccessful,  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  see  in  that 
circle  an^  person  known  to  him.  There 
was  a  mistake,  in  short,  in  the  use  of 
the  word  magistrate  by  this  person. 


certainly  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
which  would  appear  a  deception  to  the 
mind  of  a  Glasgow  weaver,  who  would 
say,  I  know  all  the  magistratesof  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  this  is  not  one  of  them.  And, 
after  all,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  this 
man,  hearing  those  fine  phrases,  the 
common  slang  of  patriotism,  all  the 
usual  verbiage,  by  which  a  man^s  head 
is  apt  to  be  bewildered,  would  follow, 
from  a  blundering  reader,  all  that  was 
given  out  from  this  public  desk  in  this 
manner,  and  have  an  exact  perception 
of  the  tenor  of  the  work  ?  He  had 
heard  enough,  however,  to  excite  his 
imagrination,  as  all  bombast  does  with 
the  ignorant,  and  he  thought  it  fine 
and  flashy,  and  was  desirous  to  hear  it 
out ;  and  I  ask,  which  of  us,  if  we  had 
seen  such  a  performance,  would  not 
have  wished  to  read  the  whole  of  it  P 
which  of  os  would  not  have  put  it  in 
onr  pockets,  and  read  it  word  by  word 
in  the  conclaves  of  our  associates,  just 
as  Hardie  and  his  associates  were  read¬ 
ing  it  then  ? — There  were  words,  the 
Doctor  said,  between  Mr  Hardie  the 
magistrate  and  some  of  the  other 
people  ;  and  there  were,  it  appears 
from  Mr  Hardie,  but  he  says  he  can¬ 
not  recollect  more  than  he  stated,  that 
he  insisted  on  taking  the  paper  down  ; 
and  this  rude  person,  in  all  likelihood, 
not  having  a  command  of  temper,  was 
angry  that  he  should  be  interrupted, 
and  said,  I  will  be  damned  if  you  take 
it  down.  You  shall  take  my  life’s 
blood  sooner.  That  was,  no  doubt, 
a  violent  observation  ;  but  if  a  man  is 
once  defied  and  comes  to  the  heat 
of  blood  arising  from  scuffling,  we 
all  know  the  indecorum  to  whiclf  he 
may  be  hurried  ;  and  I  ask,  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  can 
hold  that  that  language  can  in  com¬ 
mon  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  humani¬ 
ty  or  law,  be  received  by  you  as  a  pre¬ 
sumption— -though  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  presumptions,  and  ought 
to  discard  them  with  resentment  from 
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your  minda~can  that  language  afford 
any  sort  of  evidence  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  was  then  hearing,  or  that  he 
approved  of,  or  understood,  what  he 
actually  heard  ?  1  do  submit  there  is 
a  complete  failure  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  constructions 
of  evidence,  worse  than  any  construc¬ 
tion  of  treason  ever  attempted,  to  con¬ 
vict  a  person  of  a  capital  crime  on  such 
a  foundation  as  this. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  there  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  evidence  with  regard  to  his 
adoption  or  approbation  of  that  paper, 
and  that  every  thing  that  occurred, 
not  only  may  be  explained  consistent¬ 
ly  with  his  not  approving,  and  not  un¬ 
derstanding  even  that  part  which  he 
heard,  but  in  common  sense,  consider¬ 
ing  his  condition  of  life,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  natural  presumption  ;  and  if 
the  favour  were  the  other  way,  you 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  adopt 
it :  And  therefore  I  cannot  too  much 
caution  you  in  the  outset  against  al¬ 
lowing  your  minds  to  be  poisoned  by 
listening  to  any  suggestions  of  this 
kind,  in  viewing  that  legal,  and  pure, 
direct,  or  circumstantial  evidence,  by 
which  only  you  can  find  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  guilty  of  the  tremendous  offence 
charged  against  this  unhappy  man  to¬ 
day. 

Then  of  the  other  hand-bills  I  have 
still  less  to  say,  before  I  dismiss  them 
altogether.  You  have  heard  it  proved 
that  this  unfortunate  man  was  on  the 
road,  not  laudably,  I  fear,  nor  inno¬ 
cently  employed,  but,  I  say,  not  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  treasonably  employed,  along 
with  five  or  six  other  persons,  when 
they  met  this  serjeant,  whom  you  saw 
examined  to-day  ;  and  there  a  person, 
who  I  think  it  is  admitted  was  not  the 
prisoner,  did  pull  out  of  his  pocket, 
after  some  conversation,  a  parcel  of 
papers,  and  gave  the  serjeant  one  of 
them  ;  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  another  copy  of  the  same 


hand-bill.  I  say,  in  the  first-place,  that 
this  is  not  prov^ ;  that  there  is  a  fatal 
and  unsuppliable  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  person  who  gave  it  to 
Cook ;  and,  therefore,  if  that  person 
had  been  the  prisoner,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  crime,  because  it  is  not 
proved  to  be  the  same  with  the  one 
now  produced.  Evidence,  from  re¬ 
collection  of  similarity  of  tenor,  is  not 
receiveable  evidence  in  any  crime,  much 
less  in  the  highest  crime,  where  the 
proof  is  most  difficult,  and  required 
to  be  most  complete.  But,  Gentle¬ 
men,  supposing  the  bill  to  be  traced 
from  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  to  Cook, 
how  is  that  better  evidence  than  the 
other  of  his  approbation  of  its  con¬ 
tents  ?  I  put  it  to  you  not  as  persons 
who  are  bound  to  listen  to  quibbles 
and  legal  distinctions,  but  1  put  it  to 
you  on  the  principle  of  common  sense, 
as  applied  to  evidence  of  simple  facts, 
whether  the  delivery  of  a  folded  paper 
by  one  man  shall  amount  to  evidence 
against  another  person  then  present, 
that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  paper,  and  approves  of  its 
contents  and  circulation.— This  per¬ 
son  takes  a  bunch  of  them  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  gives  one  folded  up  ;  can 
any  thing  be  so  hazardous  and  full,  of 
peril  to  all  men  who  may  be  in  evil 
company,  if  they  are  to  be  answerable, 
not  only  for  what  they  see  done  and 
approved  of,  but  for  what  may  be 
done,  in  one  sense,  in  their  presence, 
but  which  is  not  done  at  all  with  re¬ 
ference  to  them  ?  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  whole  guilt ;  and  though 
the  paper  is  handed  over  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  another,  you  have  nothing  to 
found  the  presumption  that  a  person 
merely  present,  of  whom  it  is  not  pro¬ 
ved  that  he  saw  the  inside  of  it,  is  to 
be  loaded  with  the  whole  sealed-up  vo¬ 
lume  of  guilt,  which  is  not  unsealed 
in  his  presence  for  an  instant.  Gen- 
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tlemen,  the  maxim  of  law,  that  a  man,  he  left  the  place ;  but  that  he  took 
if  he  aees  a  thing  done  in  hit  pretence  any  ttep  connected  with  it  it  a  matter 
without  ditavowing  it,  it  liable  for  the  of  the  lootett  inference,  and  it  not 
thing  so  done,  is  a  hard  maxim  in  some  rendered  even  probable  by  any  of  the 
circumstances.  Some  men  from  fear,  circumstances  given  in  evidence  to-day. 
and  others  from  inattention,  may  be  Then,  Gentlemen,  what  are  the 
present  at  words  spoken  and  acts  done,  other  circumstances  ?  I  really  am  not 
which  they  ought  to  dissent  from  and  aware  that  there  is  any  of  any  formi- 
disavow ;  and  though  they  have  had  dable  or  considerable  nature,  except 
the  purpose  and  inclination  so  to  do,  the  statement  contained  in  the  prison- 
may,  from  inattention  or  stupidity,  be  cr’s  own  declarations,  that  have  been 
prevented  from  doing  it.  I  say,  it  is  read  to  you ;  and.  Gentlemen,  it  is  al- 
hard  they  should  still  be  made  jointly  ways  most  painful,  I  believe,  to  the 
responsible  with  the  actor  or  speaker  ;  'prosecutors,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  to  a 
but  if  they  are  to  be  answerable  for  Jury,  when  any  material  and  necessary 
sealed  papers  delivered  over  in  their  part  of  a  man’s  guilt  is  brought  out  by 
presence,  there  is  no  end  to  the  injus-  his  own,  as  it  must  turn  out,  most  im- 
tice  that  may  be  done,  nor  any  limit  prudent,  and  perhaps  inaccurate  ex- 
to  the  anomalies  and  perversions  of  law  pressions  and  declarations, 
that  may  follow.  A  plot  against  the  Gentlemen,  such  declaratbns  and 
man  himself,  a  treasonable  or  murder-  admissions  are  usually  receivable  evi- 
ous  scheme  against  a  man,  may  be  dence ;  but  they  are  far  indeed  from 
handed  over  to  a  person  in  his  pre-  beingconclusiveevidence,  and  I  rather 
sence,  and  he  may  thus  be  held  acces-  think  I  may  say,  that  unless  where 
sary  to  his  own  condemnation— what  they  connect  facts  that  are  proved  by 
limit  is  there  to  that  presumption  ?  extrinsic  evidence,  though  they  may 
I  ask  you  if  you  think  there  is  any  be  allowable,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to 
evidence  to  fasten  on  the  prisoner  the  rely  much  on  them.  Why,  Gentle- 
guilt  of  that  paper,  or  any  intention  men,  the  most  solemn  and  complete  of 
to  approve  of  the  paper,  by  the  cir-  all  admissions,  I  believe,  is  hardly  ever 
cumstance  of  a  folded  copy  of  it  being  stated  as  evidence,  and  certainly  never 
passed  from  the  pocket  of  one  man  to  considered,  or  dwelt  upon  in  evidence, 
that  of  another,  who  carries  it  away  ?  in  the  case  of  a  trial  for  crime — I  mean 
— and  yet  that  is  the  whole  evidence  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  himself, 
with  regard  to  his  connection  with  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury  or  the 
this  paper,  with  which,  it  is  said,  he  Court,  although  deliberately  made,  if 
is  chargeable,  and  of  which,  it  is  said,  ultimately,  and  in  time,  he  withdraws 
there  is  evidence  of  his  approbation  and  retracts  it.  Such  is  the  humanity 
and  adoption.  If  you  think  that  is  of  our  law,  that  it  allows  a  plea  e« 
evidence,  I  own  I  should  be  less  in-  guilty  which  has  been  put  in,  upon  re¬ 
clined  to  congratulate  the  country  on  consideration,  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and 
the  institution  of  which  you  form  a  the  fact  of  that  plea  having  been  en- 
part,  and  less  willing  to  trust  my  client  tered,  though  the  most  solemn  admis- 
to  your  decision  ;  but  1  will  not  be-  sion  of  guilt  that  can  well  be  imagi- 
lieve  it  is  possible  ;  and,  I  am  persua-  .ned,  I  believe,  in  practice  is  never  urged 
ded,  that  you  never  will  hold  that  this  or  referred  to  as  evidence  of  guilt  at 
hand-bill  is  to  be  brought  against  this  all,  in  suntming  up  the  proof ;  yet  of  • 
individual,  farther  than  as  proof  that  all  confessions  it  is  the  most  coroplete« 
it  was  posted  in  two  places  in  Glas-  and  ought  to  be  of  the  most  unequivo- 
gow,  and  that  he  had  read  it  bcfoie  cal  aud  decisive  authority.  I  state  that 
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to  you  as  an  ordinary  illustration  ;  but 
you  must  be  aware  how  repugnant  it 
ts  to  all  those  feelings  with  which  the 
administration  of  justice  ought  to  be 
tempered,  and  without  which  it  would 
scarcely  be  justice  for  human  crea¬ 
tures,  that  the  elements  of  a  man’s 
condemnation,  who  does  not  intend  to 
plead  guilty,  should  in  any  case  be  ex¬ 
tracted  or  construed  out  of  statements 
that  are  obtained  from  him  before  a 
magistrate,  or  otherwise. 

But,  Gentlemen,  one  would  apply 
this  caution  with  infinitely  greater,’ 
and  in  this  case,  I  think,  with  decisive 
strength,  to  that  part,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  declaration,  that  I 
think  is  material,  in  which  an  avowal 
of  the  purpose  of  this  armament  is  ta¬ 
ken  down.  It  is  said  he  armed  him¬ 
self  in  order  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament,  or  some  such  thing,  or  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Parliament. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  considering  how 
these  examinations  are  taken,  1  think 
it  cannot  be  held  that  these  were  the 
precise  words  the  prisoner  uttered ; 
and  in  a  matter  not  of  naked  fact,  but 
of  opinion,  and  relating  to  notions  of 
a  political  kind,  I  scarcely  think  it  al¬ 
lowable  to  give  a  statement  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  man  in  such  concise  terms 
as  these,  and  then  to  catch  at  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  decisive  of  guilt,  which 
would  not  otherwise  settle  on  him  : 
For  while  the  declarations  as  to  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  may  in  general  be  safely  re¬ 
ceived,  the  expression  of  opinions  or 
motives,  which  are  always  imperfectly 
given,  and  are  always  modifi^  and  re¬ 
tracted  on  farther  investigation,  ought 
not  to  be  clapped  down  in  two  lines, 
and  no  questions  asked  in  explanation. 
1  impute  no  blame  here  to  the  magis¬ 
trates.  I  am  sure  they  act  most  con¬ 
scientiously  ;  but  that  is  not  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  country.  What 
the  expressions  are  I  really  do  not 
care,  but  they  plainly  admit  of  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  an  explanation  with  the 
17 


statement  of  which  I  shall  conclude 
the  general  observations  I  have  to  make 
to  make  to  you,  and  nearly  finish  all 
I  have  to  say. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
you  may  think  it  probable  that  the 
arming  of  these  men,  and  their  march¬ 
ing  from  Glasgow,  had  some  conne<5- 
tion  with  politics  and  with  reform,  and 
I  do  not  think  more  can  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  in  the  declaration  ; 
but  there  is  a  wide  step  to  be  taken 
from  that  to  an  admission,  which  the 
subsequent  and  preceding  parts  of  the 
declaration  negative,  and  you  can  ne¬ 
ver  suppose  that  he  intended  to  con¬ 
tradict  himself,  that  he  intended  no 
violence  to  any  body,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  speculations  about 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  were  afterwards  explained  to  be 
what  he  had  heard  other  people  say  ; 
but  he  had  hardly  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  himself,  not  being  in  the  habit 
of  attending  much  to  such  subjects, 
which  I  think  you  are  bound,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  be¬ 
lieve  was  the  case.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
very  grievous  offences  may  be  commit¬ 
ted  by  persons  engaged  in  thepursuit  of 
such  a  reform,  as  appears  to  have  been 
in  favour  with  this  person  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  ;  but.  Gentlemen,  1  think  a 
^reat  proportion  of  this,  and  all  that 
IS  necessary  to  suppose  here,  may  be 
supposed,  without  involving  him  in 
the  guilt  of  Treason.  The  statement 
he  gives  is  substantially,  that  he  went 
out,  having  no  purpose  of  hurting  any 
body,  to  bring  in  other  people  who 
were  friendly  to  the  cause  to  Glasgow, 
and  that  he  took  arms  for  this  and  no 
other  purpose.  I  am  aware  this  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground ;  but 
the  case  would  be  different  in  that  view 
of  it  from  the  view  the  prosecutor  takes 
here ; — if  it  was  merely  determined  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  a  tumultuous  nature, 
to  have  a  petition  drawn  up  at  a  great 
radical  meeting,  and  determined  also. 
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that  if  the  militaryi  or  police,  came  to 
disperse  them,  they  would  use  force 
to  prevent  their  dispersion.  This  is 
the  worst  view  of  it :  and  this  will  not 
amount  to  treason.  But  all  that  the 
declarant  says  is,  that  they  intended 
to  go  and  tdl  the  people  in  the  coun* 
try  that  the  cause  was  going  on,  and 
if  they  would  come  and  make  more 
noise,  and  make  it  appear  that  it  is  the 
general  wish  that  such  reform  should 
be  granted,  we  think  it  will  be  grant* 
ed ;  and  that  the  prisoner  therefore 
went  to  get  a  large  number  to  petition, 
and  went  armed  on  this  recruiting  ser¬ 
vice  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
police. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  high  crime  : 
but  it  is  not  Treason,  undoubtedly  not 
the  Treason  laid  here  ;  for  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  person  arming 
himself,  on  purpose,  by  active  force, 
to  overwhelm  the  government.  If  a 
man  arms  to  protect  himself,  it  may  be 
an  illegal  act,  if  the  act  in  which  he  is 
so  to  be  protected  is  in  itself  illegal. 
But  if  the  resolutions,  and  the  peti¬ 
tions,  and  the  speeches  of  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  persons,  had  been  carried 
through,  they  would  only  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  crime  of  sedition  ;  and  if  up¬ 
on  any  attack  made  upon  them  they 
had  resisted,  that  would  have  been  on¬ 
ly  a  riot,  not  a  treasonable  waging  of 
war.  I  admit  fully,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
person  saying  I  am  not  armed  to  over¬ 
throw  the. government  by  force,  but 
only  to  defend  myself  against  those 
who  prevent  my  overthrowing  it  peace¬ 
ably.  But  if  I  am  only  collecting  meet¬ 
ings  without  proof  of  their  intending 
any  such  overthrow,  that  is  not  Trea¬ 
son,  and  resisting  dispersion  there  is 
not  Treason.  I  do  not  go,  therefore, 
upon  the  shadow  of  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  active  and  passive  force ;  but 
there  must  be  evidence  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  commit  that  which  was  Trea¬ 
son  ;  and  resisting  the  dispersion  of  a 
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radical  or  a  seditious  meeting  Is  not 
Treason.  If  smugglers  are  pursoed  by 
soldiers,  who  are  employed  to  arrest 
them,  it  is  a  riot  to  resist,  but  it  is  not 
the  crime  with  which  you  and  I  have 
to  do  to-night ;  although  it  is  resisting 
lawful  authority,  although  it  is  waging 
war  against  the  King’s  forces  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  a  criminal  and  im¬ 
proper  purpose  then  a-foot,  and  then 
following  out  by  the  persons  engaged 
in  it.  In  short,  where  the  purpose  is 
not  strictly  treasonable,  the  mere  as¬ 
sisting  in  maintaining  that  purpose  by 
force,  although  a  heinous  offence,  al¬ 
though  involving  the  party  in  great 
crime,  is  not  Treason,  unless  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  a  treasonable  purpose,  wtiich 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  in  marly 
cases  it  would  be,  though  they  were 
regularly  armed. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  to 
bring  you  to  the  ultimate  view  of  the 
case,  and  see  how  it  corresponds  with 
the  supposition  of  its  being  treason,  or 
the  supposition  I  submit,  that  it  was 
merely  for  the  protection  of  an  illegal 
and  criminal,  but  not  a  treasonable 
purpose.  Why,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  force 
is  of  itself  evidence,  where  there  is  clear 
proof  of  a  treasonable  purpose,  or  an 
answer  to  the  proof  that  a  levying  of 
war  took  place.  Desperate  causes  will 
have  desperate  votaries  and  advocates, 
and  persons  very  often  appear  devoid 
of  that  understanding,  by  which  alone 
their  conduct  could  be  ultimately  for¬ 
midable  ;  but  when  you  see  them  go¬ 
ing  with  arms  to  protect  themselves, 
and  with  such  numbers  as  to  render  the 
idea  of  waging  war  absurd,  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  their  force  is  then  a  most  de¬ 
cisive  and  important  feature  in  the 
cause.  Gentlemen,  it  is  very  remark¬ 
able  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
having  addressed  anybody  to  join  them 
in  subverting  the  constitution ;  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  applying  to  any 
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bodj  to  enable  them  to  compel  a  change 
of  gorernment ;  there  is  no  evidence 
of  their  having  adopted  any  of  the 
other  purposes  in  that  hand-bill,  or  of 
itscomingfrom  the  mouth  of  myclient, 
or  any  person  in  his  company.  They 
took  arms  on  the  road,  and  had  con¬ 
versations  about  their  rights,  but  they 
never  said  they  were  to  work  out  their 
rights  by  force,  or  to  apply  their  arms 
but  for  their  own  protection.  It  is 
supposed  they  went  out  in  obedience 
to  this  proclamation,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  part  which  relates  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  yet  you  are  asked  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  party  which  was  to  se¬ 
duce  them  were  the  actual  aggressors 
in  this  hopeless  conflict.  But  what  do 
they  do,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  other  party  ?  They  march, 
avoiding  all  interference  with  those 
whom  they  want  to  overthrow,  by 
sneaking  along  the  canal ;  and  when 
their  object  is  frustrated,  they  go  to  a 
desolate  part  of  the  moor,  where  there 
was  nobody  to  conquer,  but  where  they 
go  to  hide  till  they  could  steal  back 
again  to  the  city  from  which  they  had 
come.  Does  this  shew  that  they  had 
intended  to  compel  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  i  or  is  it  not  referable  to  the  mi¬ 
nor  oSence  of  going  out  to  escort  a 
body  of  reformers  to  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  illegal  meetings,  where  seditious 
speeches  were  to  be  made,  and  absurd, 
ridiculous,  and  pernicious  resolutions 
come  to  ?  What  reason  have  you  to 
suppose  but  that  they  w'ere  armed 
against  the  police,  which  had  threaten¬ 
ed  their  dispersion  ;  which  would  have 
been  a  riot,  but  certainly  would  not 
have  amounted  to  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  way  they 
were  found ;  and  let  us  see  a  little 
more  particularly  how  this  unhappy 
catastrophe  was  brought  about.  They 
met  a  person  on  the  road,  and  one  of 
them  asked  for  his  arms ;  they  were 
not  very  resolute,  for  they  allowed  the 
man  to  walk  away  unhurt  in  his  per* 


son  after  a  little  parley.  Then  they 
encounter  a  hussar  {  they  stop  him, 
and  one  man  asks  for  his  arms  :  that 
was  stated  to  you  distinctly  not  to 
have  been  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  it 
was  stated  to  be  a  person  who  was  in 
the  battle,  who  he  thinks  escaped,  and 
is  not  in  custody  at  all.  Now,  there 
is  no  proof  of  that  being  done  for  a 
common  purpose,  for  another  man  of 
the  party  interposed,  and  said.  You 
shall  not  take  his  arms,  and  it  was 
carried  so  ;  and  therefore  you  are  not 
to  attribute  the  proposed  act  of  one  as 
a  common  act  in  which  the  others  are 
involved,  when  it  appears  clearly  that 
they  dissented.  They  have  a  colloquy 
with  him,  and  he  counterfeits  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  their  principles,  and  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  them  for  those  distresses 
which  he  sees  are  the  probable  cause 
of  their  melancholy  speculation,  which 
would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not 
for  its  example,  and  the  consequences 
it  has  brought  on  its  author.  The 
hand-bill  is  then  given  to  Cook,  and 
word  is  carried  to  the  troop  at  Kil¬ 
syth  that  armed  men  are  parading 
the  country,  and  a  party  is  sent  out. 
I  do  not  mean  to  arraign  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  persons  ;  but  1  think 
there  is  rather  scanty  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  their  taking  these  men  prisoners. 
1  have  no  doubt  they  acted  honoura¬ 
bly,  and  with  use  to  the  public  ;  but 
it  was  without  authority,  and  all  that 
had  been  seen  were  six  armed  men.  I 
think  that  was  too  equivocal  to  justify 
a  war  on  the  part  of  the  military  ;  but 
I  do  not  dwell  on  that.  The  import¬ 
ant  thing  is,  that  this  troop  sought 
the  party,  and  the  party  did  not  mean 
to  seek  the  troop.  It  is  evident  that 
their  object  was  escape,  and  the  object 
of  the  troop  was  apprehension  and 
seizure.  That  is  pretty  manifest  from 
the  way  in  which  they  came  forward  ; 
and  therefore.  Gentlemen,  what  posi¬ 
tion  were  these  men  placed  in,  acting, 
I  think,  wickedly  and  foolishly  in  the 
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highett  degree  t  biit  I  do  lubmit  to 
you*  from  their  conduct  in  this  staM 
of  the  buainets*  «a  well  aa  io  all  the 
former*  not  proved  to  have  been  act¬ 
ing  in  furtherance  of  a  treaaonable  ob- 
ject. 

It  ia  clear*  beyond  all  poaaibility  of 
dispute,  that  when  the  military  came 
in  aight,  their  acting  was  in  aelf*  de¬ 
fence,  and  notan  invasion  of  the  troopa 
to  overthrow  the  govemmenL  It  waa 
in  order  plainly*  and  for  no  other  pur- 
poae  than,  to  prevent  their  apprehen. 
sion  and  aeizure  by  a  body  of  armed 
men*  that  they  made  resistance.  From 
the  panic  which  the  sight  of  these 
soldiers  threw  them  into,  it  ia  quite 
plain*  and  no  man  of  common  sense 
can  view  it  otherwise,  that  this  was 
not  a  voluntary  aggression  on  their 
part*  but  was  a  mere  resistance  of  per¬ 
sons  in  an  attempt  to  apprehend  them 
for  what  they  had  before  done ;  and  if 
they  had  not  before  committed  Trea¬ 
son*  the  whole  conflict  on  the  field  is 
referable  to  the  mere  fear  of  arrest  by 
questionable  authority.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  men  coming  up  at  a  hand 
gallop,  and .  brandishing  their  swords* 
might  naturally  inspire  them  with  fear, 
that  instant  yiolence  was  intended;  and 
that  they  had  no  resource  but  in  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance— ‘though,  if  they  had 
known;  who  commanded  that  troop, 
they  might  have  been  assured,  from 
his  aspect,  they  would  have  met  with 
protection  and  quarter*  which  all  their 
violence  couldjnot  induce  them  to  re¬ 
fuse.  But*  Gentlemen*  they  did  not 
think  so  ;  and  in  their  rank  of  life  and 
with  their  feelings,  and  their  diet  of 
whisky  and  porter*  which  was  the 
diet  of  the  preceding  night*  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
act  with  violence.  But  that  is  not  the 
point ;  the  point  is*  whether  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  onset  affords  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  treasonable  purpose*  if  it  is 
not  proved  antecedently  by  preceding 
acts  i  And  I  say*  without  a  shadow 


of  doubt  on  that  point,  that  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  they  were  guilty  oi 
High  Treason  before*  that  was  not  an 
act  of  High  Treason.  It  must  have 
been  consummated  before,  if  that  act  ia 
in  furtherance  of  it ;  nay,  if  it  is  held 
to  have  existed  before,  that  was  not 
an  additional  act  of  Treason  ;  and  if 
you  think  it  existed  before*  it  is  only 
upon  the  overt  acts,  constituting  that 
previous  Treason*  that  you  can  now 
convict.  You  cannot  believe  the  ac¬ 
tual  conflict  to  have  been  undertaken 
from  a  treasonable  motive  {  their  mo¬ 
tive  was  to  all  human  sense,  and  every 
man  must  see  and  feel  it*  a  desperate 
attempt  of  a  parcel  of  men  surrounded* 
to  escape  from  apprehension  for  their 
former  conduct ;  and  if  they  had  been 
treasonably  employed  before,  their  act¬ 
ing  then  was  merely  resisting  their  ap¬ 
prehension,  a  case  which  cannot  be  sta¬ 
ted  as  an  act  of  Treason ;  but  if  th^had 
been  guilty  only  of  a- minor  offence* 
and  if  any  thing  else  was  the  amount 
of  their  guilt,  and  they  went  out  to 
protect  themselves  from  arrest*  it  naay 
be  illegal  and  criminal*  but  it  is  not 
treasonable.  I  say*  the  resistance  to 
this  alarming  arrest,  and  the  resisting 
the  officers  of  justice,  is  not  an  act  of 
Treason  ;  and  therefore,  Gentlenaen* 
great  ]|s  the  popular  aggravation  is 
that  the  case  receives  from  this  act*  I 
end  ,my  statement  of  the  eindcnce  by 
repeating,  that  unless  you  are  satisfied 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  case,  that 
there  are  sufficient  indications  oi  a 
treasonable  purpose*  you  can  receive 
no  evidence  of  chat  Treason  from  the 
events  of  .that  field,  and  that  the  Trea¬ 
son,  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  com¬ 
plete  before,  and  could  not  be  created 
then. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  a  great  deal 
more  than  1.  am  afraid  you  have  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to,  or  than,  with 
more  preparation,  or  a  juster  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence*  1  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
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'with.  I  dare  say,  tedious  as  my  ad* 
dress  has  been,  many  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  have  been  omitted ;  but  I' 
cannot  at  this  time  tax  my  strength  or 
your  patience  by  any  recapitulations  of 
the  evidence,  or  any  glancing  at  the 
heads  I  should  have  submitted.  1 
leave  this  prisoner  and  this  case  in 
your  hands ;  confident  that  you  will 
require  no  suggestion  of  mine,  to  re¬ 
member  not  merely  the  general  defi¬ 
ciency  of  evidence  to  which  1  have  al¬ 
luded  repeatedly,  but  that  you  cannot 
forget  or  be  inattentive  to  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  that  inward  advocate,  who  not 
only  does  plead  in  the  hearts  of  all  hu¬ 
mane  and  just  and  generous  men,  but 
whom  the  law  recognises  as  a  legal' 
and  weighty  advocate,  even  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  strict  legal  construction,  and 
in  all  questions,  especially  where  the 
actual  truth  of  human  motives,  and 
the  true  state  of  that  "unsearchable 
heart,  the  ways  and  movements  of 
which  can  never  be  completely  disclo¬ 
sed  to  any  human  eye,  are  a  part  of 
the  mate’-ials  on  which  a  verdict  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal,  in  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  must  depend.  The 
facts  are  clear  and  indisputable— I 
have  not  disputed  them— I  trust  I 
have  not  misrepresented  them.  The 
whole  question  is  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intention  from  which  those  acts 
proceeded,  and  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish  and  fulfil,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  be  persevered  in. 
This  is  a  question,  therefore,  as  to 
motives  and  designs  ;  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  which,  though  difficult.  Juries 
are  obliged  to  undertake  ;  and  to 
which,  if  they  proceed  divested  of 
party  feelings,  and  with  a  merciful  in¬ 
clination  towards  the  accused,  1  am 
satisfied  they  will  not  go  wrong.  1 
say,  if  along  with  a  zeal  for  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  take  with  them  those  humane 
and  merciful  considerations,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  establishment  of 


trial  by  Jury,'  and '  the  committal '  tif' 
the  life  •  of  >  a  Mlow-crcature'to  the 
care  of  twelve  simple  and  uninstruct-' 
ed  men,  has  been  'so  bonbored  and 
admired,  the  result  muet’be*  satisfac-' 
tory  to  all.  To  attend  to  those  con¬ 
siderations,  Gentlemen,'  is  not  only 
your  privilege,  but  your  duty  ;  atid  it 
is  merely  because  it'is  sOi  that  trial  by- 
Jury  stands  so  high,  and- is  canonized 
as  the  gi^atest  of , all  ‘blessings,  and 
that  without  which,  the  most  perfect- 
laws  would  deviate  into  harshness  and 
cruelty.'*  v.  t.'  , .  I .  ';t  • 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  now  that  the ‘alarm  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  danger  is  over  in  the  country, 
we  shall  have  a  fairer  chance  than  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  yon  will  look  more 
to  the  merciful  considerations  that 
may  induce  you  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  exposure  already  made,  and  to 
construe  what  is  equivocal  with  that 
favourable  leaning  and  bias  towards 
mercy  which  the  law  expects  and  re¬ 
quires  atyour  hands,  and  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  exercis^  which, 
to  your  latest  days,  you  will  receive 
more  pleasure  than  if  you  should  act 
a  Roman  part,  and  decide,  on  a  nice 
point  of  evidence,  to  sacrifice  these 
unfortunate  individuals,  v>ho  are  al¬ 
ready,  by  a  forfeiture  of  esteem  'and 
respect,  to  be  considered  as  the -vic¬ 
tims  of  those  deeper  and  inbVe  wicked 
designers  whom  the  law  has  not  yet 
overtaken.  I  think  your  feelings  wiU 
be  different,  if,  in  after  times,  you  pass 
by  their  dwellings,  and  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  tearful  countenan¬ 
ces  of  their  orphans  and  widows,  you 
there  find  the  men  themselves  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  the  disaffection  with  which 
they  may  have  been  tainted,  redeemed 
from  that  peril  on  the  brink  of  which 
they  now  stand,  and  enabled,  by  their 
reformation,  to  return  to  the  exercise 
of  an  industry  which  is  beginning  to 
be  better  rewarded,  and  to  bring  up 
their  children  and  their  children’s  chil- 
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dren  to  admire  those  Courts  and  those 
Juries  who  have  administered  the  law 
in  mercy,  and  have  acquitted,  not  in« 
deed  from  a  general  imputation  of 
guilt,  nor  stamping  on  them  any  badge 
or  signal  of  approbation,  but  merely 
negativing  the  precise  charge  which 
is  before  you,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  flexible  nature  of  uie  charge  on 
which  the  conviction  is  demanded,  re¬ 
fusing  that  conviction  which  might  per¬ 
haps  be  reasonably  granted,  but  which 
would  be  now  far  more  wisely  and 
generously  and  beneficially  withheld. 

No  evidence  was  called  on  the  part 
of  the  defence. 

The  Solicitor  then  rose,  and  after 
some  general  observations  of  the  law 
of  Treason,  observed : — 

In  the  first  place,  whether  there 
has  been  assembled  an  armed  multi¬ 
tude — a  multitude  not  armed  with  all 
the  regularity  of  well-appointed  war 
— ^but  a  multitude  deriving  confidence 
from  their  numbers,  and  armed  in  any 
way  with  hostile  weapons,  such  as  are 
sufficient  in  their  apprehension  to  com¬ 
mence  that  system  of  operations  which 
constitutes  the  levying  war.  The 
next  point,  in  considering  this  Trea¬ 
son,  is,  with  what  design,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  what  purpose,  is  that 
multitude  assembled,  and  has  that  mul¬ 
titude  so  provided  itself  with  arms  2 

These  are  the  points  to  which  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  has 
chiefly  directed  himself ;  although  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  be  shew¬ 
ed  much  greater  dexterity  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  your  minds  from  the  proper  sub¬ 
ject  before  you,  than  in  giving  you 
much  assistance  on  the  law  ;  and  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  if  he 
had  done  so,  it  would  have  exposed 
the  naked,  undisguised,  and  undisgui- 
sahle  nature  of  that  Treason,  which, 
I  am  confidently  to  contend  before 
you,  has  been  brought  home,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  now  at  the  bar. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points,  whe¬ 


ther  there  was  here  assembled  a  consi¬ 
derable  and  a  violent  multitude,  who 
had  provided  themselves  with  arms, 
who  had  arrayed  themselves  in  a  war¬ 
like  manner,  who  had  actually  proceed¬ 
ed  to  use  those  arms  in  the  way  which 
has  been  so  clearly  proved  to  you  by 
a  course  of  evidence  that  need  not  be 
repeated — upon  one  and  all  of  these 
points,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human 
understanding,  that  has  bestowed  the 
slightest  attention  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  have  been  detailed  in  your 
presence,  to  entertain  the  remotest  he¬ 
sitation  or  doubt.  It  is  a  point  which 
has  been  yielded  with  great  discretion 
upon  the  other  side  ;  and  it  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
say  one  word  more  to  you.  Therefore, 
Gentlemen,  you  are  brought  to  a  short, 
and  as  I  apprehended  it,  as  clear  a  point 
as  ever  was  submitted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  any  Jury  ;  the  point  is  one 
which  is  common,  not  to  the  charge 
of  Treason  only,  but  to  all  crimes  that 
can  by  possibility  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Courts  and  Juries. 
It  is  brought  to  this  point,  what  was 
the  design  of  the  parties — with  what 
design  did  they  proceed  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  proved  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded —  was  their  design  an  innocent 
design,  a  laudable  design  ?  Nay,  even 
taking  it  to  be  a  criminal  design,  was 
it  one  of  private  import — was  it  for  the 
vindication  of  any  private  right,  pecu- 
culiar  to  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
were  there  engaged — was  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  private  grudge— was 
it  for  the  inflicting  of  any  private  re¬ 
venge,  that  all  these  proceedings,  these 
blood-thirsty  proceedings,  were  pur¬ 
sued  ?  That  is  the  question  which  you 
must  lay  to  your  conscience ;  and  1  am 
persuaded,  when  you  give  a  conscien¬ 
tious  attention  to  the  evidence,  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible,  as  I  said  before,  for 
you,  or  for  any  man,  to  entertain  the 
most  remote  vestige  of  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  public  design, — supposing  I  shall 
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be  successful  in  shewing  they  had  a 
public  design, — it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  public  design  should  have  been  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  King — 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  have 
been  to  accomplish  any  particular  re¬ 
straint  or  invasion  of  the  kingly  ofiBce ; 
but  if  the  design  was  one  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  change  in  the  constitution,  be 
it  of  any  description  whatever — if  it 
were  in  the  merest  trifle  in  the  consti¬ 
tution — if  it  were  to  accomplish  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  sacred  form 
of  the  constitution — and  by  force,  for 
it  was  by  force,  and  by  nothing  else,  if 
the  design  existed  at  all, — it  brings  one 
and  all  of  them  within  the  sphere  and 
the  range,  and  within  the  awful  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  crime  which  is  now  laid  to 
their  charge. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
more  in  the  case  but  that  the  armed 
party,  so  arrayed  and  marshalled  and 
prepared,  with  whom  the  prisoner  was 

1‘oined,  had  been  found  in  close  and 
tardy  conflict  with  the  troops  of  his 
Majesty,  I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
it  lay  upon  them  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  levying  war  against  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  presumptions  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  innocence,  presumptions  against 
which,  in  their  fair  and  legal  import, 
I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  argue,  I  say,  nevertheless,  that  per¬ 
sons  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  cast  upon  them  the  whole  burthen 
of  exculpation  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  plead  this  case  to  that  degree, 
but  1  do  not  scruple  to  lay  down  that 
proposition  as  being  founded  both  in 
reason  and  in  law.  Gentlemen,  if  a 
man  is  seen  to  run  another  through  the 
body — to  blow  out  his  brains,  is  any 
thing  more  to  be  required  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  than  the  proof  of  that 
fact  ?  Is  he  bound  to  prove  that  this 
murder,  as  it  is  in  its  first  appearance, 
this  act  of  homicide,  to  call  it  by  an 
abstract  term,  is  not  committed  in  self- 
defence,— is  not  committed  under  the 


influence  of  insanity,  or  by  accident  i 
No  such  thing.  The  duty  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  is  completed  by  proving 
the  fact  of  homicide ;  and  that  fact 
being  proved,  turns  over  upon  the  pri¬ 
soner  the  whole  duty  of  his  own  excul¬ 
pation.  Just  so.  Gentlemen,  I  apply 
the  principle  here.  And  if  a  party  of 
men,  in  regular  array  of  war,  are  found 
in  conflict  with  the  troops  of  the  King, 
I  say  it  lies  upon  them  to  prove  that 
their  purpose  was  not  that  which,  from 
necessity,  proclaimed  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  parties  are  found, 
is  the  inference  which  every  man  must 
draw  from  the  facts  so  proved. 

It  has  been  earnestly  maintained, 
that  the  conflict  with  the  King's  troops 
did  not  constitute  Treason,  and  cannot 
be  stated  as  an  overt  act  of  Treason  ; 
and  that  if  there  was  Treason  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  completed  at  some 
earlier  stage  of  their  proceedings.  My 
answer  to  this  view  of  the  case  is  short, 
simple,  and  conclusive.  I  contend  that 
the  Treason  was  completed  before  the 
conflict  with  the  King’s  troops,  of 
which  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  crime  had  arrived  at  its  full 
measure  of  legal  and  moral  consum¬ 
mation  by  the  assembling  in  arms.  But 
I  contend  further,  that  their  conflict 
with  the  Hussars  and  Yeomanry  was 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  and  ne¬ 
cessary  continuation  of  the  active  pro¬ 
ceedings  formerly  begun  ;  and  that  the 
accomplishment  of  their  treasonable 
design,  and  their  personal  safety,  were 
equally  involved  in  the  success  of  that 
contest. 

The  Lord  President,  in  summing 
up,  took  a  general  view  of  the  law  of 
Treason,  and  then  exhibited  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  evidence,  clearly  intimating 
his  conviction  that  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners  amounted  to  High  Treason. 
He  considered  this  general  view  of  the 
law  and  facts  of  the  case  to  be  the  more 
necessary,  after  the  eloquent  appeal 
which  had  keen  made  to  their  passions. 
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and  the  attempts  to  lead  their  attention 
away  from  the  evidence.  Although 
he  had  frankly  given  his  opinion,  they 
were  in  no  degree  bound  to  follow  it, 
in  case  their  own  judgment  led  to  a 
different  conclusion. 

The  Jury  withdrew  at  five  minutes 
before  one  o’clock,  and  returned  into 
Court  in  twenty  minutes,  finding  the 
prisoner  Guilty  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Counts  of  the  Indictment,  and 
Not  Guilty  upon  the  Jirst  and  third 
Counts, 

On  the  lith  July  John  Baird  was 
brought  to  trial ;  but  as  the  proceed¬ 
ings  did  not  and  could  not  differ  from 
those  in  the  trial  of  Hardie,  unless  in 
unimportant  particulars,  we  have  pre¬ 
ferred  giving  a  full  report  of  the  one, 
rather  than  a  more  meagre  report  of 
both.  He  was  found  Guilty  on  the 
second  count  of  the  indictment. 


Stirling,  5th  July,  1820. 

James  Clelland, 

Thomas  M'Culloc  , 

Benjamin  Moir, 

Allan  Murchie, 

Alexander  Latimer, 

Alexander  Johnstone, 

Andrew  White, 

David  Thomson, 

James  Wright, 

William  Clarkson, 

Thomas  Pike, 

Robert  Gray, 

Alexander  Hart, 

John  Barr, 

William  Smith,  and 
Thomas  M'Farlane, 
were  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr  Jeffrey  rose  and  stated,  that 
after  the  issue  of  the  two  last  trials, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  clients  to  advise  them  to  plead 
Guilty,  and  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  crown. 


The  Lord  Advocate  observed 
that  this  step  must  be  taken  without 
any  pledge,  or  even  any  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  of  pardon. 

Mr  Jeffrey  acquiesced. 

The  prisoners 'then  severally  with¬ 
drew  their  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  and 
pleaded  Guilty. 

LordPresident  HoPx.-My  Lords, 
before  any  further  procedure  is  held 
in  this  matter,  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships  will  all  agree  with  me  in  saying, 
that  although  Mr  Jeffrey  thought 
himself  entitled  in  point  of  law  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  appearance  of  Mr  Serjeant 
Hullock,  or  any  English  counsel,  in 
this  cause  against  him,  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  never  did  exist,  or  could 
exist,  less  necessity  for  any  counsel 
fearing  to  meet  another  counsel  of 
any  bar  whatever  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if 
all  the  bar  of  England  had  attended 
here  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  men 
now  convicted,  it  is  impossible  they 
could  have  been  better  or  more  ably 
defended.  Every  point  was  hit  that 
it  was  possible  to  hit  for  them,  and 
pleaded  in  the  ablest  manner  }  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
that  the  result  of  these  trials  has  been 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  to  shew  they  are  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  the  conduct  of  any  case 
whatever.  With  regard  to  the  last 
proceeding,  he  has  acted  with  as  much 
judgment  as  he  did  with  ability  in  the 
defence  of  his  other  clients. 


Stirling,  Jidy,  1820. 

John  M'Millan, 

James  Burt, 

Andrew  Burt  the  younger, 
Daniel  Turner, 

James  Aitkin,  grocer, 

James  Aitkin,  wright, 

Andrew  Dawson,  and 
John  Johnstone, 

were  then  put  to  the  bar,  and  several- 
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ly  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  Their  trial  er  was  the  channel  through  which  the . 
was  fixed  for  the  4th  August.  •  communication  was  carried  on  between 

the  seditious  at  Strathaven,  and  the 
Stirlingt  Hh  August,  1820.  provisional  government  established  at 

Glasgow  for  treasonable  purposes  ; 
John  M'Millan  and  Andrew  Daw>  and  that  he  was  tlie  person  to  whom 
son  were  put  to  the  bar.  Mr  John  their  messages  weredelivered.  Through 
Peter  Grant  then  rose,  and  stated  his  means  chiefly,  there  was  reason  to 
that,  at  bis  advice,  given  upon  a  care-  suppose,  that  a  treasonable  handbill 
ful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstan-  (the  same  exhibited  in  the  trial  of 
ces  of  the  case,  the  two  prisoners  were  Hardie)  was  posted  in  Strathaven. 
desirous  of  pleading  Guilty.  This  The  recommendation  contained  in  it 
being  admitted,  the  Lord  Advocate  to  all  labourers  to  desist  from  work 
rose  and  said,  that  these  two  being  was  followed  at  least  to  a  great  ex- 
the  most  criminal,  he  was  ready  to  ac-  tent.  The  proclamation  was  farther 
quiesce  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  upon  acted  upon  by  the  ringleaders  assem- 
the  rest.  bling  one  evening  at  the  house  of 

The  Lord  President  then  pronoun-  Wilson,  whence  they  issued  in  parties, 
ced  sentence  of  Death  upon  all  the  and  violently  robbed  different  houses 
prisoners  who  had  been  found  Guilty,  of  arms,  which  they  brought  to  his 
It  was  enforced,  however,  only  against  house.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
two,  Andrew  Hardie,  and  John  Baird,  ing,  a  party,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
whose  execution  took  place  on  the  came  out  from  the  house,  variously 
8th  September,  1820.  armed,  and  accompanied  by  Wilson 

himself,  wearing  a  sword.  From  dif¬ 
ferent  notices  it  would  appear,  that 
William  Wilson,  Strathaven,  they  were  going  to  join  their  brethren 
FUR  High  Treason.  at  Glasgow,  and  accordingly  they 

marched  along  the  road  to  that  city 
Glasgow,  26th  June,  1820.  as  far  as  Kilbride.  Here  they  met  a 

gentleman  and  a  lady  in  a  gig,  from 
Tl»e  Grand  Jury  being  impanelled,  whom  they  learned,  that  all  was  quiet 
true  bills  were  found  against  William  at  Glasgow,  and  that  there  was  not  the 
Wilson,  William  M‘Intyre,  William  smallest  prospect  of  succeeding  in  their 
Robertson,  and  William  Watson.  The  undertaking.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
two  latter  had  absconded,  and  were  telligence,  they  gave  up  their  march, 
not  in  custody'.  and  slunk  back  to  Strathaven  as  quiet¬ 

ly  as  they  could.  The  Lord  Advocate 
8lh  July,  1 820.  contended,  that  those  facts  establish¬ 

ed  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  had, 
William  Wilson  was  put  to  the  bar,  with  a  treasonable  intent,  come  for- 
and  the  indictment  being  read,  the  ward  in  arms  against  the  King,  and 
Lord  Advocate  rose  and  stated  the  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
uature  of  the  charge.  He  observed  that  ed  system  of  government, 
the  house  of  the  prisoner  was  the  place  The  facts  were  proved  by  very  vo- 
where  the  disaffected  met  and  arran-  luminous  evidence,  for  an  abstract  of 
ged  their  plans.  The  meeting  there  which  our  limits  oblige  us  to  refer 
took  in  the  Black  Dwarf,  the  Spirit  to  the  speeches  of  Mr  Murray  and  Mr 
of  the  Union,  and  other  papers  exci-  Hullock. 

ting  to  disaffection.  There  would  ap-  The  prosecutor  was  then  about  to 
pear  reason  to  believe  that  the  prison-  put  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the 
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pruoner.  Mr  Monteith  *  objected  to 
the  first,  because  Mr  Aitoo,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it,  though  he  had  told  the  pri¬ 
soner,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  make 
any  declaration,  iiad  yet  added,  that  it 
would  be  better,  in  his  opinion  to  be 
candid  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ; 
that  this  was  what  he  himself  would  do 
in  a  like  case.  This,  Mr  M.  urged,  was 
holding  out  an  expectation,  or  half 
promise,  of  some  favour  to  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  him,  in  consequence  of  making 
the  confession.  The  objection  was 
sustained.  Mr  Monteith  then  ob¬ 
jected  to' a  second  declaration  to  the 
same  effect,  because,  though  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  then  said,  nothing 
had  been  said  to  do  away  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
first.  Although  this  objection  was 
strenuously  combated  by  Serjeant 
HuUock,  it  was  finally  sustained  by 
the  Court. 

Mr  Murray,  for  the  panel,  then 
expressed  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  undertaken  this  cause,  which 
he  had  neither  leisure  nor  experience 
of  the  subject,  sufficient  to  do  justice 
to  ;  but  he  had  considered  himself 
bound  to  sacrifice  every  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  and  even  his  professional 
character,  rather  than  incur  the  great¬ 
er  stain  of  refusing  the  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  of  a  person  in  distress.  Mr 
Murray  considered  it  a  hardship  to  his 
client,  that  English  law  did  not  require 
*  the  same  precision  in  indictment  as  is 
required  by  Scots  law.  He  justified 
himself  against  the  insinuation  that  he 
had  unnecessarily  taken  up  the  time  of 
the  Jury  by  causing  all  the  material 
parts  of  the  indictment  to  be  read ;  he 
considered  himself  bound  to  do  so,  and 
had  abridged  it  as  much  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  he  arraigned  the 
enormous  length  of  the  indictment,  to 
which  be  did  not  believe  there  had 
ever  been  a  parallel.  That  against  a 
man  who  had  conspired  against  the 
life  of  King  William,  was  not  a  twen¬ 
tieth,  he  believed  not  a  fiftieth  part  of 
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the  length  of  that  drawn  up  against 
this  poor  individual. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  accu¬ 
sed  of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  where  was  there  any  thing 
pointing  at  such  an  attempt  ?  Where 
was  there  any  thing  stated  on  his  part 
like  a  dislike  to  the  Constitution  of 
his  country,  any  thing  short  of  the 
most  implicit  admiration  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  It  ?  He  was  accused,  because 
persons  met  at  his  house  in  January  to 
read  certain  newspapers,  the  Black 
Dwarf,  or  the  Black  Book,  as  some 
called  it,  the  Manchester  Observer, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Union.  What  did 
the  Jury  know  of  these  newspapers  } 
what  evidence  was  there  that  they  con¬ 
tained  anything  at  all  wrong P  He 
knew  notffing  of  them  ;  they  might  be 
the  best  or*  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Supposing  they  were  bad,  they  had 
been  given  op  on  the  10th  of  January. 
He  surely  thought  that  this  was  was¬ 
ting  the  time  of  the  Jury. 

The  next  charge  was  for  publishing 
and  posting  up  a  treasonable  Address. 
He  agreed  implicitly  in  the  description 
given  of  it ;  it  was  an  improper,  trea¬ 
sonable,  and  detestable  Address.  But 
where  was  the  evidence  that  his  client 
had  any  share  in  its  composition  and 
posting  iip.^  When,  after  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  several  months,  this  trial 
was  so  pompously  announced,  he  ne¬ 
ver  doubted  that  we  were  now  to  deal 
-with  the  persons  who  had  made  the 
Address,  and  with  some  members  of 
the  provisional  government  who  dic¬ 
tated  it.  As  to  his  client,  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  proof,  or ‘attempt 
to  prove,  that  he  ever  even  saw  it. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  evidence 
of  its  being  seen  and  posted  up  in 
Strathaven.  Among  numerous  wit¬ 
nesses,  some  had,  and  some  had  not 
seen  it,  so  that  it  probably  remained 
up  a  very  short  time ;  and  yet,  because 
the  prisoner  might  by  chance  have 
seen  this  Address,  they  were  called  up¬ 
on  to  believe  that  his  conduct  was  un. 
r 
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der  its  dictation.  He  would  never 
cease  to  call  it  a  moat  criminal  and 
treasonable  Address ;  but  because  that 
Address  was  framed  in  one  town, 
rad  posted  up  in  another,  was  a  man 
in  that  other,  who  is  never  proved  to 
have  even  seen  it,  to  be  considered  as 
the  author  ? 

There  was  a  char^  of  “  purchasing 
rad  providing  arms,  in  order  to  attack 
the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  to  make 
war  against  the  King."  The  utmost 
that  was  proved  under  this  head  was, 
that  some  persons  had  assembled  one 
night  at  the  prisoner’s  house,  when  he 
was  absent,  and  committed  certain 
outrage;  and  that  oa  another  day, 
ten,  twelve,  or  at  most  fourteen  men, 
had  marched  in  a  certain  way  upon  the 
road,  while  the  prisoner,  subject  to 
their  power,  certainly  wen\  unwilling* 
ly  along  with  them.  This  was  the 
war  against  the  King>->this  was  the 
parading  with  arms.  There  were 
charges  in  the  indictment  for  drilling, 
and  for  attempting  to  seduce  the  s<^- 
diers  of  the  King ;  but  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  to  substantiate  these  charges. 
Mr  M.  complained  of  the  hardraip 
under  wluchhe  had  laboured,  in  not 
having  seen  the  precisecharges,  nor  even 
the  declaration  of  the  prisoner,  as  he 
would  have  done  by  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  perhaps  he  had  injured  his  client 
by  procuring  the  rejection  of  that  de- 
churation,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to 
proceed  upon  such  conjecture  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  allowed. 

Mr  M.  now  entered  at  some  length 
into  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  trea¬ 
son.  This,  which  had  before  been 
vague,  was  limited  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  to  compassing  the  death 
of  the  King,  Queen,  or  heir,  and  to 
levying  war  against  the  King;  **  but 
he  must  be  pr^ably  attainted  by  open 
deed  by  people  of  his  condition.” 
T.ord  Coke  had  justly  called  the  Par¬ 
liament  which  passed  this  Act  **  a 
blessed  Parliament,"  and  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  strongest  indignation  a- 


gainst  those  Judges  who  unpaired  the 
statute  by  introducing  constructive 
treasons.  He  called  these  "  damnable 
and  damned  opinions.”  These  were 
strong  words,  especially  from  a  man  of 
his  station  and  gravity  ;  but  they  were 
not  too  strong  ;  because  he  who  per¬ 
verted  this  great  law,  committed  aenme, 
compared  to  which  any  common  trea¬ 
son  or  murder  might  be  considered  as 
smalL  To  constitute  treason,  then, 
there  must  be  an  intention  to  kill  or 
levy  war  against  the  King,  and  there 
must  be  an  overt  act  proving  that 
intention.  No  doubt  must  be  left  on 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  Jury,  that  the 
prisoner  had  that  state  of  malignant 
mind,  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  and 
either  levying  war  or  compassing  the 
King’s  death.  This  state  of  mind 
must  be  known  *>y  an  overt  act, 
guarded  from  construction,  and  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  suspicion.  The  bare  net 
must  come  in  such  a  manner,  as  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  lead  the  minds  of  persons 
of  his  conditionra  fair  and  honest  Jury, 
to  this  conclusion.  If  they  were  not 
satisfied,  they  were  guilty  of  a  crime 
more  heinous  and  atrocious  than  he 
would  mention,  if  they  should  find 
him  guilty.  After  the  most  anxious 
search,  he  could  never  find  a  trial 
for  Treason  at  all  like  this.  Was  there 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign  i  was  there  an  attempt  to 
seize  his  garrisons  i  was  there  an  at¬ 
tack  made  with  a  great  armed  array  ?* 
The  utmost  of  the  statement  is,  not 
tnat  he  put  up  the  placard,  not  that 
he  knew  the  people  who  put  it  up, 
not  that  he  is  proved  to  have  read 
it,  but  that  he  and  some  others,  in  a 
small  village  in  this  county,  seem  to 
have  gone  so  many  miles  on  the  road, 
and  then  they  turned  back.  He  could 
hardly  believe  he  v/as  addressing  them 
upon  a  charge  of  seducing  smdiers, 
levying  war,  and  forming  this  traitor¬ 
ous  hand-bill  and  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  merely  evidence 
that  persons  met  at  his  house,  but 
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without  any  violence  committed  while 
he  was  present.  Could  the  Jury, 
against  their  souls,  their  oaths,  and 
consciences,  put  it  to  their  breasts  that 
he  saw  this  proclamation,  when  there 
was  not  » tittle  of  evidence  bringing 
it  directly  against  him  ?  Never  was 
treason  or  law  more  strained,  than  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  their  verdict  on  a 
ground  which  would  make  the  life  of 
every  person  as  unsafe  as  in  the  most 
unfortunate  times.  There  may  have 
been  a  great  treason — there  may  have 
been  a  provisional  government;  if  so, let 
proof  be  adduced ;  but  here  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr  Murray  now  proceeded  to  re< 
mark  on  the  testimony  of  some  parti¬ 
cular  witnesses.  James  Thomson  had 
been  brought  to  prove,  that  he  beard 
a  knocking  and  a  hammering.  The  in- 
lerence,  Mr  M.  supposed,  was,  that  they 
were  knocking  and  hammering  arms. 
On  the  trial  of  a  mouse  would  this  be 
held  as  evidence  ?  We  are  going  to 
put  the  worst  possible  interpretatidh 
on  every  thing,  and  because  they  had 
got  a  noise,  to  believe  they  had  got  a 
traitorous  conspiracy.  Was  this  evi¬ 
dence  to  affect  a  man’s  life  ?  He  was 
safe  from  a  thousand  such  points ;  it 
was  only  important  as  shewing  that 
there  was  nothing  so  trifling,  but  some 
envious  neighbours  would  put  unchari* 
table  constructions  upon.  After  this, 
it  behoved  the  Jury  to  examine  scru> 
pulously  all  the  attempts  made  to  bias 
tliem.  The  same  witness,  when  exa¬ 
mined  to  prove  the  prisoner’s  coming 
out,  said  that  he  held  his  sword  down ; 
on  cross-examination,  that  he  seemed 
downcast.  There  was  certainly  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  came  out  that  day,  and 
proceeded  with  these  people  along  the 
road  for  a  certain  distance.  He  goes 
from  Strathaven  a  certain  way  upon 
the  road.  Mr  M.  trusted  he  should  be 
able  to  prove  the  compulsion  under 
which  he  acted.  Could  it  be  doubted 
.that  compulsion  might  be  employed 
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One  witness  had  been  seized  the-  night 
before  and  closely  guarded.  In  the  day 
time,  an  attempt  to  escape  would  be 
much  more  difficult,  especially  in  a 
person  of  a  certain  age.  There  was 
no  ground  of  law  or  common  sense,  on 
which  it  could  be  said  that  this  re¬ 
straint  might  not  continue  during 
the  whole  of  the  eight  miles  that  he 
accompanied  them.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  proof  of  com- 
pulsion  should  be  made  out  on  every  , 
step  on  the  road.  He  accompanies 
these  persons,  not  a  band  of  rebels 
carrying  on  war— not  going  on  with 
any  disorderly  and  improper  attempts, 
or  doing  any  crime  in  his  presence.  Yet 
he  went,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Crown,  dejected  and  unwilling.  He 
had  not  attended  a  meeting  held  on 
the  Monday,  not  far  from  bis  residence. 
Mr  M.  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
every  meeting,  at  which  he  was  present, 
bad  been  conducted  in  a  much  more 
orderly  manner  than  when  he  was  ab¬ 
sent.  There  was  the  evidence  of  a  Mrs 
Hamilton  to  a  speech  made  the  evening 
before,  expressing  approbation  of  trea¬ 
sonable  designs,  and  intention  to  ac¬ 
company  the  party  ;  but  this  witness 
had  a  brother  who  had  fled  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  who,  she  might  hope,  would 
be  left  unmolested,  after  the  law  had 
been  satisfied  with  other  victims.  It 
appears  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
march,  Wilson  had  advised  returning, 
and  on  the  first  opportunity  that  (ff- 
fered,  away  he  goes.  To  a  peiten  at 
Kilbride,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  said  he  was  there  on  busi¬ 
ness  ;  this  Mr  M.  imputed  to  a  desire 
to  screen  his  companions,  who  were 
relations  or  intimate  associates. 

Several  witnesses  were  now  produ¬ 
ced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

On  the  following  day  Mr  Murray 
resumed.  In  consequence  of  the  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  other  persons  engaged,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  natural  witiicssef, 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  by- 
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sunders,  for  what  they  had  merely  no¬ 
ticed,  and  overheard.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  bring  forward  the  witness’s 
sister,  and  admitted  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  impaired  her  evidence.  The  Jury 
must  allow  for  his  disadvantageous  si¬ 
tuation,  while  the  Crown,  by  granting 
a  pardon,  could  induce  any  individual 
to  become  King’s  evidence.  But  there 
had  been  enough  proved,  to  shew 
that  his  client  was  under  the  influence 
of  fear.  A  person  had  said  to  him  as 
he  left  his  house :  James,  this  is  a  bad 
job  ;  to  which  he  answered.  It  is ; 
but  I  will  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I 
can.  This  fear  he  ought  to  have  re¬ 
sisted  :  but  all  men  had  not  that  cou¬ 
rage,  and  was  a  man  to  be  made 
guilty  of  Treason,  because  be  was  not 
a  hero  ?  The  learned  counsel  then  went 
over  at  great  length  the  consideration  of 
the  law  of  treason,  and  instanced  nume¬ 
rous  trials,  in  none  of  which,  nor  in  any 
that  he  knew  of,  were  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  at  all  similar  to  the  present.  He 
again  commented  also  on  the  particu-: 
lars  of  the  case. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the* 
circumstance  that  the  party  carried 
out  a  flag,  on  which  was  written, 
f*  Scotland  free  or  a  desart.”  Was  the 
Jury  to' consider  persons  bearing  such 
a  flag  as  guilty  of  a  treasonable  con¬ 
spiracy  ?  Was  that  an  opinion  which 
any  man  was  not  entitled  to  act  on  ? 
f*  It  is  an  opinion  which  1  openly 
avow  before  you,  and  I  trust  it  is  the 
opinion  of  every  honestand  worthy  man 
throughout  the  country.  *  I  say  it  is 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  persons 
speaking  with  warmth  and  heat  oh  the 
occasion,  but  it  must  be  the  opinion 'of 
every  sound  and  reflecting  mind.  Of 
every  person  who  has  studied  our  his¬ 
tory,  or  compared  it  with  that  of  every 
other  country.  Is  it  our  soil,  our  cli¬ 
mate,  our  rocks,  our  marshes,  that 
prevent  this  country  from  being  any 
thing  but  a  desart,  with  all  the  disad- 
v^inrages  of  a  miserable  climate,  remote 


from  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Was  it  not 
i^t  the  period  of  the  Revolution  visited 
with  famines  that  swept  away  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  the  people  ? 
What,  Gentlemen,  can  it  be  now,  that 
produces  the  wealth,  riches,  and  im¬ 
provement  around  you ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  vales,  the  verdure  which  adorns 
your  mountains ;  all  that  traffic  that 
adorns  and  enlivens  your  rivers,  but 
the  course  of  a  free  government  esta¬ 
blished  among  you?  And  whenever 
that  free  government  is  lost,  that  will 
cease  to  be  its  state :  that  must  be  the 
sentiment  of  you  all,  and  of  every  re¬ 
flecting  man  in  the  country.  No  doubt 
the  best  sentiments  may  be  abused  ; 
but  because  a  sentiment  which  is  right, 
and  ought  to  be  nearest  the  breast  of 
every  person,  was  put  on  a  flag,  did 
that  prove  that  the  persons  holding  it 
were  traitors,  and  intending  to  destroy 
the  country  altogether  ?” 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  notal¬ 
low  us  to  follow  the  learned  counsel 
through  a  speech  which  occupied  se¬ 
veral  hours^  far  even  to  touch  the  nu¬ 
merous  cases  adduced  in  support  of 
his  client.  He  Anally  warned  the  Jury 
against  being  biassed  by  the  able  ar^u- 
mentsand  authoritative  assertions  which 
they  would  hear  from  his  learned  anta¬ 
gonist.  He  insisted  there  was  clear  proof 
of  his  client  having  acted  under  the 
influence  of  fear  and  constraint.  He 
did  not  wish  to  appeal  to  their  com¬ 
passion.  He  might  have  brought  the 
daughter  of  the  prisoner  as  a  witness ; 
but  the  case  would  have  been  too  cruel, 
when  a  father’s  life  was  concerned,  and 
it  might  have  been  an  undue  attempt 
to  bias  their  minds.  He  called  on 
them  merely  to  act  as  honest  men,  al¬ 
ways  remembering  that  if  there  re¬ 
mained  in  their  minds  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  they  were  bound  to  acquit. 

^rjeant  Hullock,  in  reply,  said  it 
was  his  duty  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  Jury  to  the  real  law  and  facts  of 
the  case, -which  had  been  studiously 
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withheld  b]r  the  learned  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  during  the  countless 
hours  through  which  he  had  addressed 
them.  The  earned  gentleman  had  apo ) 
logized  for  the  short  time  he  had  to 
prepare.  There  appeared  little  room 
indeed  for  such  an  apology,  after 
speeches  of  such  extraonlinary  length, 
and  after  he  had  brought  forward  al> 
most  every  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  except  the  law  applicable  to  the 
particular  case. 

Mr  Hullock  denied  the  charge  of 
useless  prolixity,  or  of  obscurity  in 
the  indictment.  It  had  been  framed  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Watson,  the  pro* 
duction  of  Uwyers  for  whom  no  pane¬ 
gyric  could  be  too  high.  The  use  of 
an  indictment  was  not  to  perplex  the 
opposite  party,  but  to  assist  him  in 
meeting,  by  evidence  and  argument,  the 
facts  charged.  If  any  of  these  were 
omitted  in  the  indictment,  they  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  trial.  For 
this  reason,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
introduce  charges  into  the  indictment, 
which  they  were  not  able,  perhaps, 
though  they  had  expected  it,  to  sup< 
port  at  the  trial. 

The  learned  counsel  then  entered  at 
large  into  the  law  of  treason,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  tb  prove  from  the  highest 
authorities,  given  on  a  succession  of 
trials,  that  any  body  of  men  coming 
forth,  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
by  force  a  change  in  the  Consytution 
of  the  country,  however  insignificant 
in  numbers,  however  devoid  of  disci¬ 
pline,  though  without  arms,  nay, 
though  naked  as  they  were  born,  were 
levying  war. 

The  learned  counsel  ndw  entered  on 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  alluded  to 
the  proclamation  posted  up  at  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  to  the  consequence  which  im¬ 
mediately  followed,  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  inhabitants  striking  work,  and 
paradi^  the  Streets  in  the  military 
step.  The  Address  was  then  brought 
down  to  Strathavsn.  He  cared  not 


how  long  it  was  posted  up,  or  even 
if  it  was  posted  up  at  all  j  but  when 
work  was  struck  at  Stratbaven,  and 
the  place  was  thrown  into  the  same 
tumultuary  state  as  Glasgow  had  been, 
could  there  be  a  doubt,  that  this  was 
in  consequence  of  the  same  Address? 
Mr  H.  then  proceeded  as  follows  i 
Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what 
anterior  steps  had  taken  place  at  Strath- 
aven.  I  am  now  separating  the  case 
of  the  prisoner  from  the  case  of  the  in- 
dividuris  there  concehied,  because  it 
will  be  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  individuals  were 
guilty  of  High  Treason  i  because,  if 
the  party  in  general,  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  exclusive  of  Wilson,  were  not 
guilty  of  High  Treason,  I  could  not 
expect  you  to  believe  Wilson  was— - 
therefore  let  us  go  by  steps,  and  con¬ 
sider  whether  these  men  were  or  were 
not  guilty  of  High  Treason,  and  the 
way  to  do  that,  is  to  see  what  was  the 
intention  with  which  they  marched  out 
of  that  place.  It  appears  that,  on  the 
evening,  late  at  night,  of  Wednesday, 
a  message  reached  this  person }  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  evidence  of  Brownlow, 
who,  by  the  bye,  was  costive  enough, 
that  a  man  came  to  Wilson’s  j  he,  Brown- 
low,  being  in  the  next  room,  being  a 
watchmaker,  who  sometimes  employ¬ 
ed  himself  in  working  atmaking  stock¬ 
ings  at  Wilson’s.  It  appears  »is  man 
came  there ;  that  he  wished  Wilson  to 
go  up.  Wilson  said,  No,  the  night  is 
wet,  I  will  not  go."  He  did  nut  hear 
any  thing  more  }  he  did  not  know  the 
place  weU  enough  to  go,  but  he  went 
into  the  room,  and  Wilson  was  gone  ; 
he  then  I^t  the  place.  It  appears  by 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Steeles,  that 
he  went  down  to  Wilson’s  that  night, 
where  there  was  a  congregation  of 
men ;  the  room  was  crowded — it  was 
full — it  was  as  full  as  it  could  well  hold ; 
and  he  described  the  party  as  being 
twenty  or  thirty.  Wilson  asked  him 
if  he  had  heard  the  news ;  he  said  what 
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news  ? — the  great  news  from  Glas* 
gow  i  the  people  were  up,  and  their 
brethren  were  expected  to  join  them., 
You  will  find,  on  perusing  your  notes, 
and  paying  attention  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  evidence,  that  a  party  had' 
inarched  out  long  before  that,  similar 
in  sire,  and  similarly  armed.  The  news 
arrived  abruptly,  and  unexpectedly  per¬ 
haps  ;  it  became,  therefore,  necessary 
that  a  party  should  immediately  set 
about  arming  themselves  ;  they  want- 
ednothing  but  arms^in  point  of  mind, 
disposition,  and  temper,  every  thing 
was  right — their  hearts  were  rightly 
placed  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils.  They  immediately  detached  a 
party  to  get  arms.  The  following  facts 
arealsoprovedby  thetestimonyof  John 
Thompson  ,whowastheonlywi  tness  on 
whom  my  learned  friend  employed  any 
observations :  He  said  he  was  called 
only  to  prove  a  noise,  and  he  talked 
about  the  trial  of  a  mouse ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  done  with  that  witness,  he  for¬ 
got  any  more  of  our  case  last  night. 
Thompson  goes  down  there  at  eleven 
at  night,  and  the  windows  are  screen¬ 
ed.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  overhears 
a  noise ;  what  noise  ?  the  chopping  of 
wood ;  and  then  it  came  out,  that  Wil* 
son  sometimes  burnt  wood  in  hishouse, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  chopping  wood, 
before  he  went  to  bed,  for  the  fire  in 
the  morning.  But  what  were  all  the 
people  doing  in  the  house  ?  Is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  people 
to  assist  you  to  split  wood  ?  But  there 
was  a  debate — a  load  discussion  ;  a 
discussion  which  may  be  considered, 
and  BO  it  ought  to  be,  a  grave  discus¬ 
sion,  before  they  enter  on  tfiis  scheme. 
But  the  party  left  Wilson's  house  about 
eleven  o’clock  ;  the  noise  ceased ;  they 
returned  about  one  ;  the  noise  recom¬ 
menced.  Wheie  had  they  been  du¬ 
ring  this  interval  ?  The  occasion  was 
urgent ;  they  wanted  arms ;  their  bre¬ 
thren  of  Glasgow  were  waiting  for 
them  ;  they  were  to  march  the  next 


morning  ;  active  operations  in  the  field 
were  to  be  undertaken  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Where,  then,  were  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  left  Wilson's  house  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o^clock  at  night  ? 
Ask  Farey.  Farey  was  seized  in  his 
father’s  house  t  he  was  urged  out ; 
and  you  will  see,  Glentlemen,  from  the 
manner  in  w'hich  Farey  was  taken  care 
of,  was  surrounded  by  these  men.  You 
will,  by  and  bye,  see  the  difference  in 
the  mode  of  guarding  men  who  go  by. 
compulsion,  from  that  observed  when 
men  go  freely  and  voluntarily.  Farey 
was  ^aced  between  two  men,  and  three 
pikemen  before,  and  three  young  men 
behind  him — that  looked  like  restraint ; 
where  a  man  is  not  to  be  restrained, 
they  put  him  three  or  four  yards  in 
the  rear.  Now,  Gentlemen,  there  you 
have  a  different  mode  of  applying  force, 
where  the  parties  really  mean  to  apply 
force.  Farey  was  their  man,  not  their 
man  in  heart,  but  he  was  their  man  by 
force,  by  restraint ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  was  forced  along  with  them  in 
the  way  which  he  has  described.  What 
do  they  do  ?  At  the  first  house  they 
go  to,  they*  procure  a  gun.  The  next 
house,  I  think,  they  go  to,  they  want  a 
man  from.  The  old  mail  in  the  house 
says,  **  We  Itave  no  man  here  ;  we  have 
only  our  own  family,”— the  women 
scream,  and  the  party  go  on.  The 
next  house  is  the  house  of  Alexander, 
I  think  ;  andtheyattack  boththefore- 
door  and  the  back-door.  The  p’eopleare 
armed  ;  they  do  not  stir  ;  and  the  man 
says  to  his  son,  The  gun  is  charged, 
you  had  better  give  it  them.”  ”  No,  I 
will  not.”  “You  had  better.”  Then  they 
begin  to  break  the  windows,  and  fire 
shots,  to  shew  they  are  prepared.  The 
consequence  of  that  was,  that  young 
Alexander  handed  out  a  gun  to  them. 
They  go  on  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  ur¬ 
gency  ;  the  following  day  was  to  be  a 
rand  day  ;  they  go  on  from  house  to 
ouse,  and  ransack  five  or  six  houses. 
Now,  I  pray  you,  Gentlemen,  tell  me. 
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if  you  can — I  would  askt  in  point  of 
facti  any  man,  and  I  defy  the  wit  of 
any  man  to  tell  me,  for  what  earthly 
purpose  these  arms  were  borrowed  in 
the  way,  and  under  the  circumstances 
that  they  were  that  nightF>4s  it,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  say,  Gentlemen,  with* 
in  the  scope  of  common  sense,  and  a 
small  portion,  too,  will  be  requisite,  a 
very  small  portion— is  it  within  the 
compass  of  common  sense,  for  any  man 
to  devise  a  reason  why  these  men  of 
Strathaven  should  rob  the  house  of  that 
unfortunate  man  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  to  seize  the  fire-arms,  in  the  man* 
ner  1  have  alluded  to  i 
to  the  house  of  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Cochrane  ;  they  tell  him  they  are 
disappointed ;  they  expected  to  find 
sixteen  guns ;  they  seize  one  from  him, 
and  get  seven  pounds  weight  of  gun.t 
powder,  and  twelve  flints.  For  what 
purpose  were  those  procured  i  Was  it 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  upon  this 
road  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  have  a  grand  field  or  pa¬ 
rade  day  in  Strathaven  ?  Was  that  the 
cause  i  -Is  it  possible  that  men  of  un¬ 
derstanding  are  to  be  gulled  by  such 
observations  as  these  i  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible. 

What  is  next  done?  They  return 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
What  do  they  do  ?  where  do  they  go  ? 
They  go  to  Mr  Wilson’s  house,  and 
ground  their  arms.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  lo^e  the  plunder  of  the  night 
there.  They,  or  another  party,  again 
go  out, — for  there  are  two  parties,  you 
recollect, — another  party  go  out  and 
perform  the  same  operation.  Then,  in 
the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  five  or 
six  men  are  going  into  the  back-door 
of  Mr  Wilson's,  with  guns.  Where  is 
Mr  Watson,  the  standard-bearer  of 
this  armed  band  this  loyal  band,  for 
they  are  going  to  assist  the  King— 
where  is  Mr  Watson  ? — waving  the- 
flag  at  the  door.  They  had  no  drum, 
but  waving  a  flag  is  as  much  as  beat¬ 
ing  a  drum.  He  was  waving  his  flag 


at  the  door  f  well,  but  then  he  went 
in  finally,  and  they  all  came  out. 

Let  us  stay  to  inquire  for  a  moment 
what  this  flag  contains.  On  the  one 
side  **  The  Strathaven  Union,  1819,** 
Then  this  Uniop  had  subsisted  some 
time  in  Strathaven,  or  it  was  a  false 
date ;  but  surely  loyal  men  like  these 
wohld  not  pnt  a  false  date  on  their 
banner.  Is  it  not  then  certain  that 
this  Union,  composed  of  the  sort  of 
materisds  emitted  from  that  house  this 
morning,  had  existed  for  several  months 
before?  Is  it  not  clear  (Strathaven 
Union,  1819)  their  hearts  were  will¬ 
ing  i  They  waited  the  occa8ion,and  the 
occasion,  unfortunately  for  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  occurred  on  the  5  th  of 
April.  “  Scotland  free  or  a  desart”— 
I  seek  not  to  inquire  into  the  feeling! 
or  politics  of  aPy  man,  to  me  they 
are  totally  immaterial  as  they  are  to 
you,  but  I  ask  you.  Gentlemen,  what 
construction  you  will  put  upon  that 
motto  ?  what  construction  you,  sitting 
under  the  sanction  and  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  administer  the  law  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  feel 
disposed  to  put  upon  that  motto?  Will 
you  consider  (hat  that  means  any  thing 
about  vales,  and  hills,  and  verdure,  and 
ships,  and  navigation,  and  commerce  ? 
If  you  do,  I  only  say  that  I  differ  with 
you  ;  but  that  is  no  matter,  you  noay, 
notwithstanding,  be  right ;  bull  appeal 
to  you,  whether  you  can  understand  that 
in  any  other  way  than  that  construc¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  that  document,  and  that 
document  alone  i 

Well,  Gentlemen,  they  march  out 
/rom  Strathaven,  what  do  they  do  then  ? 
one  or  two  of  them  is  still  unarmed, 
and  therefore  it  is  material,  for  the 
purposeof  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
exp^ition,  to  seize  another  gun  if  they 
can.  They  attempted  Gavin  Cooper's, 
astundy  old  Scotchman ;  he  said,**  I  will 
not  do  it they  then  clapped  their 
muskets  to  his  breast,  and  astounded 
his  man  and  maid }  but  he  stuck  to  it, 
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aod  at  last  they  struck  off.  That  may 
be  an  argument  aranst  their  being 
traitors,  because  they  were  cowards, 
but  they  went  away  without  effecting 
their  purpose.  This  was  after  they  leu 
Strathaven. 

Then  it  is  said,  they  marched  eight 
or  ten  miles  on  the  road,  but  then  no> 
body  knows,  there  is  no  evidence  v4iat 
became  of  them  afterwards ;  but  we 
will  take  it  in  the  most  favourable  way 
for  the  argument  of  the  other  side. 
At  Kilbiide  they  separated — did  they 
so  f  is  there  no  reason  for  their  sepahi- 
ting?  Gentlemen,  when  you,  and  when 
other  men  come  into  a  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  it  is  not  expected  you  should 
leave  your  common  sense  at  the  door. 
Was  it  not  clear  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  had  on  the  road,  that  all  was 
quiet  and  tranquil  at  this  place,  and 
that  the  news  they  had  received  the 
night  before  was  incorrect  I  and  there¬ 
fore  these  fifteen  men  could  not  expect 
to  come  here  and  do  any  thing  against 
the  military,  or  the  peaceful  part  of 
Glasgow.  Is  it  not  clear  that  some¬ 
thing  or  other  came  across  their  minds 
wliich  rendered  their  further  prosecu¬ 
ting  that  expedition  preposterous,  ab¬ 
surd,  and  ridiculous  ? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you,  was 
there  an  insurrection,  accompanied  by 
force  ?  Does  the  seizing  of  guns — does 
the  marching  out  from  this  place  with 
a  banner,under  these  circumstances — do 
all  these  circumstances  shew  an  insur¬ 
rection,  or  do  they  not  i  If  they  do, 
about  which  I  shall  not  waste  a  single 
observation  to  you,  for  what  purpose 
was  it,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Justice 
Foster^in  the  language  of  Lord  Hale, 
— 4n  the  language  of  every  learned 
Judge  who  has  tried  and  discussed 
questions  of  this  sort — yuo  animo,  with 
what  intention,  with  what  design,  for 
what  purpose,  did  these  unfortunate, 
deluded  men  march  from  Strathaven  ? 
Was  it  for  any  private  object  of  their 
own  i  was  it  to  advise  or  vmdicate  any 


private  quarrel  i  was  it  to  do  any  in.< 
sulated  act  ?  No— ^none  has  been  points 
ed  at  in  evidence,  and  none  but  that  to 
which  I  have  adverted  has  been  sug-> 
gested  on  the  other  side }  because, 
surely,  to  tell  you  that  this  man  might 
be  marching  out  to  assist  government, 
is  too  idle— 1  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side — he 
must  make  the  best  of  bad  materials  { 
but  it  is  too  preposterous,  too  absurd 
for  one  moment  to  indulge  in  any  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  that  kind.  Then  if  they 
went  out  for  a  general  purpose,  I  say, 
in  point  of  law,  by  all  these  authori¬ 
ties,  it  was  a  levying  of  war. 

Then  the  next  question  is,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  you,  and  if  I 
have  not,  1  shall  not  be  sorry  for  it  g 
but  if  I  have  succeeded  in  stating  cor¬ 
rectly  the  evidence  before  you,  in  my 
judgment  it  must  appear  there  was  a 
rising  and  insurrection,  and  that  for  a 
general  purpose,  and  that  there  was  a 
levying  of  war  in  sOme  persons — then 
was  that  unhappy  man  at  the  bar  im¬ 
plicated,  involved  in  that  proceeding, 
or  not  i  Gentleman,  I  admit,  if  it  shall 
be  made  out  clearly  to  your  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  that  man  was  acting  under 
the  influence  of  force — if  what  he  did 
at  that  time  was  the  result  of  personal 
terror— a  well-founded  personal  terror 
or  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety 
—if,  in  point  of  fact,  you  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  that  apprehension  conti¬ 
nued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  line 
of  march  from  Strathaven  to  Kilbride, 
at  which  place  he  appeared  to  be, — if 
you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  fear 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  time,  and  if  that  was  the  first  and 
the  earliest  opportunity  he  had  of  ma¬ 
king  his  e.scape  from  that  force,'  and 
he  availed  himself  of  it  as  early  as  he 
could,  I  admit  distinctly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  that  that  is  an  answer  to  this 
charge. 

Then  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  applied  to  Wilson.  Wd- 
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ion^s  houte  appears  to  have  beet  the 
rendezvous  of  aH  these  parties*— the 
meetings  take  place  at  his  house — he  is 
the  person  to  whom  the  message  from 
Glasgow  is  sent^^-he  is  the  person, 
in  point  of  fact,  at  whose  house  all  the 
consultations  and  deliberations  of  the 
preceding  night  take  place>  and  which 
terminated  in  these  nocturnal  disorders 
and  seizures  to  which  1  have  alluded. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  I  may 
venture  to  jud^e  of  you  by  myself— I 
should  think  it  surprising  if  ten  or 
twelve  traitors  should  come  into  my 
house  and  begin  to  make  it  the  head¬ 
quarters,  the  place  in  which  they  were 
to  consult  and  deliberate  in  their  trea¬ 
sons — that  they  should  go  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  return  in  the 
morning  with  arms— that  they  should 
on  the  following  day  march  out  from 
my  bouse,  1  being  a  loyal  subject,  with 
colours  dying,  armed  as  these  men 
were  armed— Is  that,  I  appeal  to  your 
knowledge  of  life — I  appeal  to  your 
understandings,  whether  a  supposition 
of  that  sort  is  not  so  monstrous,  so 
preposterous,  as  to  be  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  of  belief  ?  Is  it,  I  pray  you, 
within  the  scope  of  human  proba¬ 
bility  is  it  a  thing  which  is  likely 
to  have  happened  ?  and  1  ask  you 
what  you  would  have  thought  of  it  ? 
Would  not  you  have  sent  for  the  civil 
power  ?  would  not  you  have  reasoned 
with  them,  and  have  said.  Why,  on 
what  ground  of  impudence  and  auda¬ 
city  have  vou  dared  to  come  here  to 
make  my  house  a  den  of  thieves,  when 
youknow  I  am  a  loyal  man  ?  You  know 
you  are  preparing  for  acts  of  treason 
and  revenge  ;  therefore  go  to  your 
proper  associates,  men  who  are  mixed 
with  you  in  the  enterprize.  Would  not 
that  have  been  the  language  of  loyalty  ? 
Was  that  the  language  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar?  Was  that  the  language — 
would  that  have  been  the  language  of 
a  loyal  man  ?  If  it  would,  did  Mr  Wil¬ 
son  adopt  it?  was  that  hit  conduct  or 


his  argument  ?  If  *it  was  no(,  what 
then  ? — at  Mr  Wilton,  if  a  loyal  man, 
would  have  adopted  a  line  of  conduct 
directly  opposite  to  that  t  and  that  be 
would,  no  two  men  would  differ  in 
opinion  ;  what  is  the  legitimate  and 
fair  inference  from  a  line  of  procedure 
like  that  adopted  by  this  man  ? 

That  is  not  all ;  jovl  have  the  evi. 
dence  of  several  individuals  who  were 
in  the  house  the  night  before — you 
have  the  evidence  of  several  men  {  and 
1  do  not  mean  to  throw  imputations 
upon  these  men  ;  but  1  think,  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  gave  their  testi-* 
mony— from  the  shyness  which  some 
of  them  exhibited,  that  at  least  you 
have  not  got  more  than  is  true  from 
them.  1  think  they  have  not  exag¬ 
gerated  or  set  down  aught  in  malice 
against  Wilson.  You  have  it  in  evi¬ 
dence  from  Shearer,  from  Steele,  and 
from  several  individuals  who  were  in 
the  house  the  night  before,  when  these 
matters  were  discussed  ;  and  one  inan 
was  obliged  to  run  away,  because  he 
would  not  join  them,  to  avoid  being 
run  through  with  a  pike.  I  ask  you, 
what  Wilson  thought  then?  It  ap¬ 
pears  the  house  was  filled  with  a  con., 
gregation  of  individuals' throughout  the 
night.  Five  or  six  men  were  seen  in  the 
morning  going  in  at  his  back-door, 
which  is  entered  by  a  ladder  from  thi 
church-yard,  a  place,  therefore,  of  se¬ 
cret  approach,  still  treating  this  bouse 
as  the  head -quarters,  as  the  house  of 
the  individual  to  take  the  command 
of  this  expedition,  or  it  was  nothing  at 
all.  Then  they  march  out.  Does  Wilson 
march  out  under  force  ?  does  he  march 
out  manacled  or  gua.  Jed,  as  the  other 
man  Mr  Farey  was  ?  How  does  he 
march  out?  Ithinkif  lhavecompanyat 
my  bouse,  and  1  am  the  last  person,  in¬ 
stead  of  marching  out  five  or  six  yards 
after  them,  1  may  shut  the  door  and 
say  1  do  not  like  this ;  these  fellows 
have  forced  me  as  far  as  this,  but  1  do 
not  like  it.  Would  not  you  have  done 
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h,  or  would  you  hare  gone  at  all  ?  1 
think  not.  Why  bide  the  sword  in  his 
hand  ?  all  of  them  say  he  had  a  sword  ; 
one  man  found  the  point  sharp.  He 
had  it  here,”  he  said ;  be  only  saw  the 
handle ;  it  is  not  likely  the  handle 
should  be  there  and  the  rest  at  home ; 
a  sword  may  be  as  good  with  a  wood, 
en  hilt  as  with  a  basket  one,  or  any 
other.  How  did  he  march  out  ?  He 
marched  out,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
and  stated  by  the  Glasgow  hawker, 
Kownie ;  he  admits  he  marched  out  the 
last  in  the  rear ;  some  say  two  or  three 
yards,  but  uniformly  they  state  Wil¬ 
son  was  the  last  man  of  the  detach¬ 
ment,  and  marched  out  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  in  the  manner  I  have  sta¬ 
ted.  Is  that  marching  out  because  I 
am  compelled  to  march  ?  What  was 
the  compulsion  on  his  mind  ?  where 
was  it  i  we  will  come  to  it  by  and  bye, 
and  then  you  will  see  what  a  notable 
thing  it  was.  But  what  is  the  evidence 
of  Mrs  Hamilton,  upon  whose  veraci¬ 
ty  repeated  attempts  were  made  last 
night,  without  success  ?  and  my  learn¬ 
ed  friend  having  recruited  himself, 
again  attacked  it  this  morning,  till  he 
exhausted  the  subject ;  and  then,in  point 
of  Bict,  he  says,  she  is  the  sister  of  one 
of  these  men.  What  then  i  is  there  any 
imputation  on  her  character  or  credit  ? 
You  have  that  advantage  which  is  a 
most  valuable  part  of  the  constitution, 
of  which  you  are  a  part,  namely,  of 
seeing  the  witnesses  before  you — of 
seeing  their  demeanour,  and  of  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the 
witnesses  tell  you  the  truth,  and  no* 
thing  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  ;  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  what  that  wo- 
man  said.  You  heard  how  she  was 
cross-examined  ;  was  there  an  imputa¬ 
tion  attempted  on  her  character  i  The 
poor  woman  had  heard  that  an  attempt 
was  meditated  upon  her  character,  and 
she  with  that  honest  simplicity  which 
belongs  to  truth  and  integrity,  was  in¬ 


duced  to  bring  two  certifkates^is 
that  an  objection  to  her  i  Certainly 
not.  But  what  attempt  has  been  made 
to  throw  any  imputation  on  that  fe¬ 
male  ?  she  had  a  brother  implicated — 
where  is  the  evidence  of  that  i  We 
have  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  the 
other  side,  that  she  has  a  brother  who 
has  left  the  country.  I  take  my  learn¬ 
ed  friend’s  assertion  for  any  thing  out 
of  Court,  but  for  nothing  in  Court. 
What  does  that  woman  say  to  you, 
Gentlemen  i  and  if  you  believe  her 
evidence,  (and  that  you  can  disbelieve 
it,  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  ap¬ 
prehension)— what  does  she  say  ?  She 
was  in  the  house  on  the  morning  of 
this  presumed  force  and  restraint.  She 
was  there  among  a  paity  of  individuals 
congregated  for  this  expedition— she 
saw  several  persons  she  did  not  know, 
and  she  did  that  which  is  natural  to  fe¬ 
male  curiosity,  or  any  curiosity  ;  she 
says,  **  Well,  James,  what  1  are  you 
going  upon  this  expedition  ?”  “  Yes.” 
Is  that  the  language  of  force — is  not 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  language  of 
a  man  who  was  standing  there  as  the 
head  of,  1  do  not  know  what  to  call 
them,  but  incipient  traitors — traitors 
they  were  at  that  time,  because  at  that 
time,  if  they  had  ceased,  in  point  of 
fact,  at  that  moment,  they  were  all  trai¬ 
tors  by  the  act  of  the  preceding  night. 
But  was  not  he  set  there,  and  what 
does  he  say  i  The  arms  they  got 
during  the  night  were  the  subject  of 
complaint  by  many  of  them — they 
complain  of  their  arms  ;  and  what  does 
this  man  say,  who  was  averse  to  Trea¬ 
son,  who  was  forced  out  ?  According 
to  the  other  side,  he  said,  I  am  glad  of 
it ;  you  ought  not  to  have  any  arm»— 
arms  I  what,  to  subvert  Government 
and  the  Constitution  ?  No ;  **  you  may 
get  arms  in  your  progress — you  may 

fet  two  muskets  at  Scott's,  one  at 
ark-head,  one  at  Hock,  and  at  such 
a  place — you  may  get  a  gun  at  Mr 
Cooper’s.”  They  attempted  to  do  that,. 
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Now,  i  praj  70U  again,  aak  yoar.< 
selves,  turn  yourselves  into  yourselves, 
and  ask  your  own  minds,  whether  a 
man  who  was  about  to  be  forced  out 
on  a  subject  of  this  sort  would  have 
used  that  language  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  ? 

Well,  what  does  he  do  ?— He 
marches  up  the  village  along  with  these 
persons,  still  preserving  his  situation  in 
the  rear.  Does  he  Just  see  them  out 
of  the  town  ?  No  ;  he  is  found  at  Kil- 
bt-ide,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  goes  to  the  house 
of  a  person  carrying  on  the  same  trade, 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  Now,  I 
beseech  you,  attend  to  the  language  and 
‘con4uct  of  this  man  at  that'  time ;  and 
if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
language  and  conduct  of  this  man  at 
that  time  shewed  that  he  had  been  act* 
ing  under  the  influence  of  permanent 
and  durable  force  from  the  time  of  lea¬ 
ving  his  house  till  that  time,  I  ask  you, 
in  the  name  of  all  (hat  is  right,  and  ho¬ 
nest,  and  honourable,  to  acquit  him  at 
once.  He  goes  in  ;  he  says  nothing. 
1  throw  no  imputations  on  that  man. 
I  could  make  strong  observations  on 
him.  I  could  make  observations  on 
the  evidence  of  Thompson,  which 
would  affect,  to  a  certain  extent,  his 
moral  character;  but  I  abstain  from 
doing  it.  What  did  he  say  when  he 
went  in  ^  Nothing  at  all.  He  asked 
for  a  pipe.  The  man  sent  out  his 
daughter  for  a  loaf,  and  then  he  went 
himself  for  tea.  During  this  time  did 
any  conversation  take  place  ?  None 
at  all.  We  talked  about  stockings, 
and  new-invented  stockings,  panta¬ 
loons,  and  breeches  ;  but  not  a  word 
about  the  party  that  passed,  except 
that  he  asked  after  the  sons  df  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Fleming,  where  they 
were.  Having  got  an  answer  to  that,  his 
curiosity  was  gratified,  and  he  ceased 
all  further  interrogations.  1  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  if  I  had  seen  a 
party  of  that  sort,  and  seen  an  old 
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friend  belongingtoit,  I  should  have  put 
some  questions  on  the  subject,  but  none 
were  put.  Now  see  how  that  stands; 
after  he  got  his  tea,  Thompson  set  him 
op  the  lane,  or  along  the  road,  for  a 
certain  space,  about  a  mile,  he  said.  In 
going  out  of  the  house,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  said,  **  Now,  mind,  if  I  should 
be  called  to  account  for  this,  you  can 
be  a  witness  that  I  was  upon  business 
here.”  Now,  if  he  stated  to  us  all  that 
took  place  ^fore,  the  only  business 
was  smoking;  eating  a  roll,  and  ta¬ 
king  tea  ;  there  was  no  other  business 
he  went  through.  You  cannot  call  the 
talking  about  this  hose  bu8iness,becanse 
he  was  there  by  accident.  What  did 
Thompson  say  in  reply  to  that  ?  '*  I 
can  tay  that  you  were  here,”  negati¬ 
ving  his  being  there  upon  business.  <*  If 
any  thing  happens  whereby  I  should 
be  <;alled  to  an  account,  you  will  be  a 
witness  to  prove  that  I  was  upon  busi¬ 
ness  here."  **  I  can  be  a  witness  that 
you  were  here  and  he  certainly  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  because  at  least 
he  proved  yesterday  that  he  was  not 
there  upon  business.  Now,  Gentle¬ 
men,  that  was  a  species  of  dilemnta  in 
which  my  learned  friend  fek  himself 
placed  by  that  sort  of  evidence.  He 
argued  in  this  way  ;  says  he,  these  were 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  he  did  not  like  to  say.  a  word 
about  it ;  and  it  was  very  unnatural 
that  he  should.  Mark  what  he  said  to 
that  hawker ;  **  Why,  James,  this  ha 
bad  business.”  Ah,”  says  he,  it  is ; 
but  I  will  get  away  as  fast  as  1  can.” 
He  did  not  say  a  word  of  that  at 
Thompson's.  Why  did  he  turn  off  at 
Thompson’s,  if  that  was  not  the  first 
opportunity  for  him  to  escape,  because 
they  hadencountered  people  ontheroad^ 
It  was  as  clear  at  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
when  they  arrived  at  Kilbride,  that 
their  expectations  at  Glasgow  were  at 
an  end — that  the  foundation  of  that 
pinnacle  of  glory  which  they  anticipak> 
ted  was  sapped  and  taken  from  nnmr 
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theta,  and  therefore  it  was  wise  for 
them  to  take  the  hint  and  march  off. 
What  is  that  all  to  prove  but  the  in¬ 
tention  with  which  he  went  out  i  You , 
have  it  in  evidence,  that  he  had  a 
•word,  which  he  sharpened  b7  cutting 
the  point  a  day  or  two  days  before  ; 
and  you  have,  moreover,  that  this  man’s 
feelings  and  principles  were  of  that 
loyal  nature  and  description  whicli  the 
other  side  would  have  you  believe.— 
What  is  the  case  of  Mrs  Hamilton  the 
night  before,  when,  she  said,  “  You 
are  an  old  reformer  ?"  What  do  you 
•ay  to  these  things  That  was  Mon* 
day  night  she  was  alluding  to.  Was 
it  the  first  time  this  bad  been  broached 
in  mind  or  contemplation  ?  What  do 
you,  an  old  reformer,  say  to  these 
things  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  Whjr,” 
says  he,  “  I  hope  they  will  win  it.** 
Win  what  ?  When  you  talk  of  win¬ 
ning,  you  play  for  something ;  there 
must  be  some  slake.  When  I  talk  of 
a  contest,  there  must  be  some  contest 
or  emulation,  or  it  would  be  idle. 

Where  so  many  lives  will  be  lost.**— 
What  does  he  say  ? — "  They  cannot 
be  lost  in  a  better  cause."  That  was 
the  cause  which  they  expected  to  win. 
Then  it  was  a  cause  in  which  he 
thought  life  and  death  might  be  at  is¬ 
sue  }  in  which  he  thought  there  was  to. 
be  a  warlike  competition— a  warlike 
force }  something  which  might  entail 
upon  the  parties  certain  death  and  de¬ 
struction.  That,  Gentlemen,  is  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  1  ask  you,  whether,  as  it  stands, 
you  can  have  any  doubt,  with  respect, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  necessary  to  constitute  this  of¬ 
fence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar? 

The  learned  counsel  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  shew  the  nugatory  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  produced  for 
the  defence,  and  finally  called  for  such 
a  verdict  as  the  judgment  and  con- 
•cieqpes  of  the  Jury  might  dictate. 


The  Lord  President  summed  up  the 
evidence  very  fully,  making  observa¬ 
tions  as  he  went  along. 

The  Jury  retired  for  two  hours, 
after  which  they  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  on  the  fourth  count  of  the 
indictment,  but  recommended  him  to 
the  clemency  of  the  crown. 

The  Lord  President  undertook  to' 
transmit  the  recommendation,  which 
was  not,  however,  acted  upon.  The 
executive,  judging  it  necessary  that  an 
example  should  be  made,  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  put  in  execution  against 
Wilson. 

July  24,  1820. 

William  M'Intyre,  Alex.  Graham,' 
John  May,  Matthew  Bogle,  William 
Campbell  and  George  Allan,  were  put 
to  the  bar ;  but  the  Lord  Advocate 
stated  that,  although  he  had  evidence 
against  them,  yet  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  were  ringleaders,  or  proper 
objects  to  make  examples  of,  he  did 
not  mean  to  produce  any.  Alexander 
Graham  had  previously  given  in  the 
plea  of  Guilty;  but  it  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  of. 

DuMBAiiTON,  July  26. 

The  Court,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
President,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Lord  Pitmilly,  met  here, 
and  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Robert 
Monroe,  cotton-spinner  at  Dumbarton. 
The  charge  against  this  roan  was,  for 
having  assisted  at  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  with  a  view  to  their  being  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  King.  The  trial 
lasted  two  days,  and  in  the  end  the 
Jury  found  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  Mr 
J.  P.  Grant  conducted  the  defence. 
Upon  the  verdict  being  read,  the  au¬ 
dience  behaved  rather  indecorously, 
in  expressing  their  satisfaction,  and 
one  person,  who  rendered  himself  con- 
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•picuoua  by  cheering  and  clapping, 
was  sent  to  jail  by  tnie  Court.  The 
evidence  against  the  other  five  persons, 
formerly  arraigned  here,  being  similar 
to  the  6rst,  the  Lord  Advocate  de¬ 
clined  prosecuting  them,  and  they  were 
^all  liberated. 

Paisley,  September  1. 

The  Court  sat  here  to  try  the  pri¬ 
soners  accused  of  stopping  the  cotton- 
works  at  Johnston  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  the  3d  of  April  last,  when 
John  Speirs,  a  leader  on  that  occasion, 
was  put  to  the  bar.  After  a  trial  of 
nearly  forty  hours,  the  Jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  striking  work  him¬ 
self,  and  of  compelling  and  persuading 
others  to  do  so  ;  but  the  Court  inform¬ 
ed  them,  that,  as  this  only  amounted 
to  a  misdemeanour,  the  verdict  could 
not  be  received  on  a  trial  for  High 
Treason.  The  Jury  were  afterwards 
enclosed  three  different  times,  and  re¬ 
turned  amended  verdicts ;  their  last 
was  Not  guilty.  The  prisoner  was  then 
dismissed  from  the  bar.  John  Lang 
was  then  brought  to  the  har,  but  the 
Lord  Advocate  declined  to  bring  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him,  and  he  was  also  dis¬ 
charged. 

Ayr,  September  9. 

The  business  of  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  was  concluded  here  this  day,  when 
Thomas  Mackay,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
retracted  his  former  plea  and  pleaded 
Guilty,  TheLord  Advocate,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
sufficientlyanswered  by  the  convictions 
which  had  already  taken  place,  declined 
proceeding  against  the  remaining  three 
prisoners,  and  they  were  accordingly 
discharge.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  .prisoners,  both  here 
and  at  Paisley  and  Stirling. 


After  the  business  of  the  Court  was 
concluded,  the  Lord  Advocate  rose 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
Commission  was  now  ended,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  related  to  those  who  had 

escaped  the  hand  of  justice Bills  had 

been  found  against  no  less  than  98  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  of  these  51,  the  principal 
ringleaders,  had  escaped  apprehension, 
and  of  them  he  would  say,  that  if  they 
ever  presumed  again  to  shew  their 
heads,  trusting  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission,  they  would  be  miser-- 
ably  disappointed,  as  the  proceeding 
against  such  as  had  fled  would  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  out¬ 
lawry  against  them,  which,  in  the  case 
of  treason,  was  tantamount  to  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  Guilty.  There  had  been  only 
two  acquitted  after  trial,  and  although 
he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  call  in 
question  any  verdict  of  a  Jury,  he  must 
say  that  there  was  much  doubt  as  to  how 
far  one  of  these  acquittals  wan  founded 
on  sound  principles  of  law  ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  distinguished  individual,  who  com¬ 
posed  oqe  of  that  Jury,  had  expressed 
sentiments  somewhat  similar.  Of  those 
who  remained,  there  were  24  on  whom 
capital  sentences  were  pronounced,  and 
he  was  much  afraid  that,'  out  of  that 
number,  some  examples  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  made.  The  remaining  21  were 
acquitted  without  trial.  The  Learned 
Gentleman  hoped  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  different  pri¬ 
soners  would  give  satisfaction  ;  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  much  good  would 
be  derived  to  the  country  from  the  late 
trials,  as  the  picture  which  had  been 
exhibited  to  them  of  the  pure  justice 
administered  in  this  land  must  have  the 
effect  pf  rendering  them  more  loyal,  by 
giving  them  a  higher  idea  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Constitution.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  country  would  require  to  be 
looked  after,  and  for  this  salutary  su¬ 
perintendence  he  would  trust  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  Magistracy. 
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TRIALS  FOR  LIBEL. 


Davison  foh  Libel  in  the  Refdb* 
LICAN,  AND  Deists’  Magazine. 

Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Oct.  23. 

This  was  an  indictment  upon  the 
prosecution  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice  against  the  defendant, 

•  printer  in  West  Smithtield,  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  Tending,  and  uttering  certain 
profane  and  blasphemous  works,  being 
the  9th  number  of  a  publication  called 

The  Republican  and  the  Ist  num¬ 
ber  of  another  publication,  entitled 

The  Deists’  Magazine.’* 

Before  the  Jury  were  sworn  the  de¬ 
fendant  rose,  and  requested  that  each 
gentleman  might  be  severally  asked, 
whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice. 

Mr  Justice  Best  declined  putting 
that  question  to  the  four  special  jury¬ 
men  who  appeared  ;  but  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
talesmen. 

The  question  being  put,  the  whole 
of  the  Jury  answered  it  in  the  negative. 

Mr  Gurney  opened  the  case.  The 
learned  Counsel  dwelt  upon  the  open, 
nay,  the  ostentatious  manner,  in  which 
the  most  pernicious  doctrines  were  at 
the  present  day  promulgated  ;  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
prosecutions,  in  order  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  society.  He  conclu¬ 
ded  by  reciting  the  objectionable  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  works  impeached,  which 
were  contained  in  the  ISSth  page  of 
“  The  Republican”  and  in  pages  1,  7, 
and  10,  of  “  The  Deists’  Magazine.” 

■  Joseph  Branscomb  and  Andrew  Fray- 
ley,  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 

■  pression  of  Vice,  proved  the  purchase 
of  the  books  ill  question  on  the  4th 


February,  1819,  and  on  the  Ist  April, 
1819. 

The  libels  were  then  put  in  and  read. 
The  passages  complained  of  are  too 
long  for  insertion.  Those  in  “  The  Re¬ 
publican”  declared  the  existence  of  a 
just  and  equitable  code  of  laws  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  those  in  **  The 
Deists’  Magazine”  proposed  to  refute 
the  falsehoods,  absurdities,  and  impos¬ 
sibilities  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  defendant  said,  that,  for  want 
of  means  to  employ  either  Counsel  or 
Solicitor,  he  pleaded  for  himself.  The 
Jews,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Unitarians, 
had  been  persecuted  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  they  had  afterwards  been  to¬ 
lerated.  The  same  fate  would  attend 
the  followers  of  Deism.  Let  the  Jury 
remember,  that  at  one  period  they 
would  have  been  tortured  for  profess¬ 
ing  the  very  Protestant  faith  which 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  defend  ; 
let  them  reflect  that  the  remorseless 
inquisitorial  feeling  which  had  insti¬ 
tuted  the  present  prosecution,  was 
the  same  feeling  which  had  lighted 
the  murderous  flames  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  had  filled  the  dun¬ 
geons  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
better  it  would  be,  and  more  merciful 
and  more  humane,  to  burn  him  (the 
defendant^,  his  wife  and  children,  in 
Smithfielo,  than  to  send  them  to  pri¬ 
son,  destitute  of  all  means  of  existence, 
and  debarred,  by  confinement,  of  all 

f>ower  of  acquiring  those  means.  It 
lad  been  said,  that  the  man  who  plead¬ 
ed  his  own  cause  was  a  fool.  The  fact 
might  be  so  ;  but  he  thought  it  better 
to  take  that  course  than  to  hire  a  bar¬ 
rister  to  make  a  sham  defence  ;  for 
that  which  was  the  honest  defence  no 
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counsel  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  set 
up. 

Mr  Justice  Best  would  not  suffer 
so  scandalous  a  charge  to  be  brought 
against  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

The  defendant.— M7  lordf  you  must 
DOt  interfere  with  my  defence. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— Mr  Davison,  1 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  use  the 
power  with  which  this  seat  invests  me. 
If  you  think  that  my  power  extends 
only  to  removing  you  from  the  Court, 
you  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  the  power  of 
fining  you  whenever  you  transgress  the 
bounds  of  decency,  and  1  will  do  so  if 
you  presume  again  to  offer  any  insult 
to  me  or  to  the  profession. 

The  defendant. — If  your  dungeon  is 
ready,  my  lord,  suffer  me  to  give  you 
the  key.  * 

Mr  Justice  Best. — I  fine  you  201. 
for  that  expression. 

The  defendant  continued — ^The  Jury 
had  heard  of  vicious  practices,  and  of 
vicious  tendency.  Why  was  all  this 
weight  of  accusation  to  fall  upon  the 
needy  and  the  low  i  Why  did  tney  not 
prosecute  the  titled  blacklegs,  the 
demireps  of  fashion  ?  Why  try  to 
purify  the  streams  when  the  sources 
were  corrupt  ?  The  matter  complained 
of  in  the  Republican  was  contained  in 
a  letter  published  in  that  journal,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  addressed  by  a  Mr  G. 
Smith,  at  Peterborough,  to  Mr  Gar¬ 
ble.  Since  the  pubheation  he  had 
made  inquiry,  and  had  found  that  no 
such  person  as*  Mr  Smith  was  known 
at  that  place.  Probably  some  infamous 
agent,  some  Edwards,  some  Franklin, 
had  written  the  letter  first,  and  was 
prosecuting  for  it  afterwards.  The  de¬ 
fendant  then  contended  that  every  sect 
had  a  magazine  of  its  own  ;  and  that 
the  Deists  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege ;  and  went  on  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  a  work  contrary  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God,  and  destructive  to  the 
bests  interests  of  society. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— 1  cannot  endure 


this.  The  empire  of  the  laws  must  be 
vindicated  or  abandoned,  and  it  shall 
not  be  abandoned  in  my  person.  I 
will  not  sit  in  this  place  and  hear  the 
religion  under  which  I  am  sworn  to 
administer  justice  scoffed  at  and  insult¬ 
ed.  1  fine  you  401.  more,  sir,  for  that 
offence. 

The  defendant. — Then  I  must  leave 
myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Jury. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — I  have  submit¬ 
ted  with  patience  to  hear  myself- in¬ 
sulted,  and  persons  aspersed  who  are 
not  present  to  defend  themselves  |  but 
1  must  not  hear  the  religion  under 
which  I  am  acting  reviled.  You  must 
and  shall  conduct  your  defence  with 
decency. 

The  defendant  read  through  the  li¬ 
bels  in  question  ;  and  afterwards  read 
certain  passages  from  Nos.  3  and  4  of 
“  The  Deists’  Magazine,”  with  a  view 
to  shew  that  it  was  a  work  dedica¬ 
ted  to  polemical  discussion,  aqd  open 
equally  to  either  side  of  the  argument. 
He  continued. — The  Deists  were  at¬ 
tacked  ;  how  were  they  worse  than 
the  Christians  ?  Look  at  the  murder¬ 
ers,  the  thieves,,  who  were.  Heaven 
knew,  too  frequently  executed  at  the 
old  Bailey  ;  what  were  they  i  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  all  died  in  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples.  No, wonder,  for  the  dissolute 
and  the  depraved  were  too  idle  to  be¬ 
come  Deists,  or  to  think  fur  a  moment 
upon  any  subject.  But  what  were  the 
higher  orders  who  had  the  power  of 
thinking  i  What  were  the  lords  aud 
the  bishops  ?  Infidels,  sceptics  all. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— The  defendant 
is  asserting  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
false,  and  I  am. determined  not  to  hear 
these  calumnies.  Justice  shall  not,  in 
her  own  sanctuary,  be  insulted  and  de¬ 
fied.  I  add  401.  more  to  the  6OI.  which 
I  have  already  fined  you  ;  and  remem¬ 
ber,  whatever  becomes  of  this  cause, 
those  fines  must  be  paid. 

The  defendant  proceeded.— He  was 
not  worth  101.  in  the  world ;  that  he 
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should  pay  the  fines  was  impossible ; 
hut  he  must  go  on  with  his  defence. 
He  would  not  offend  the  learned 
Judge  if  he  could  help  it. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — Do  not  suppose 
it  offends  me  ;  it  is  too  contemptible. 

The  defendant  said  that  he  spoke  of 
the  principles  of  the  great  from  the 
selection  of  their  libraries.  He  thought 
it  impossible  to  select  works  of  great¬ 
er  infidelity  than  those  of  Hume,  of 
Gibbon,  of  Shaftesbury,  of  Burgess, 
and  of  Bolingbroke ;  and  concluded 
his  address  to  the  Jury  with  occasional 
extracts  from  those  authors. 

Mr  Justice  Best  proceeded  to  de¬ 
liver  his  charge.  No  man,  he  said, 
could  be  more  firmly  convinced  than 
himself  how  absolutely  necessary  it 
was  for  a  judge  to  keep  his  temper 
in  every  case  that  came  before  him. 
Where  a  defendant  thought  fit  to  plead 
for  himself,  he  placed  the  judge  in  a 
delicate  situation.  A  judge  so  circum¬ 
stanced  would  naturally  be  disposed  to 
bear  perhaps  even  more  than  ought  to 
be  home,  but  even  to  that  forbearance 
there  must  be  a  limit.  That  limit  pass¬ 
ed,  how  was  he  to  act  ?  If  he  used  the 
power  of  commitment,  it  might  be 
said,  and  fairly  said — had  the  defend¬ 
ant  been  allowed  to  go  on,  he  might 
have  induced  the  Jury  to  acquit  him. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  verdict 
of  guilty  could  be  satisfactory  ;  and 
the  law^  forseeiiig  the  difficulty,  had 
given  to  judges  on  the  bench  a  power 
to  fine  such  persons  who  should  offend 
against  decorum,  who  should  wilfully 
insult  the  law  or  the  religion  of  the 
country — the  government  or  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  that  government — when  the 
conduct  of  such  ministers  was  nut  at 
issue  in  the  cause.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  learned  Judge  continued,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inflict  four 
several  tines  upon  the  defendant ;  which 
tines,  unless  he  (the  Judge)  remitted 
them,  that  defendant  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay.  The  object  of  those 
tines  was  answered  ;  the  inundation  of 


blasphemy  which  threatened  the  Jury 
had  been  arrested ;  enough  had  been 
done  to  shew  the  power  of  the  Court ; 
the  fines  were  now  remitted ;  and,  with 
whatever  warmth  his  feelings  might 
have  been  expressed,  those  feelings 
should  in  no  tittle  prejudice  the  case  of 
the  defendant.  The  question  resolved 
itself  into  this  : — Was  an  attack  upon 
the  established  religion  of  the  country 
— was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  blasphemous 
and  a  profane  libel  i  That  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  law  of  England  Up¬ 
on  that  point  he  would  state  to  the 
Jury.  Every  man  had  a  right  to  state 
that  soch  or  such  an  opinion,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  a  tenet  of  a  particular  sect 
or  of  the  established  church,  was  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  to  support  his 
assertion  by  any  arguments  which  he 
could  call  to  his  assistance.  Further 
than  this,  however,  discussion  could  not 
be  carried.  Decency- of  expression 
must  be  preserved ;  and  received  or 
tolerated  opinions  must  not  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Persons  were  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  put  their  own  construction  upon 
the  texts  of  Scripture ;  but  the  truths 
of  Scripture  could  not  be  disputed. 
He  (the  learned  Judge)  thought,  as 
far  as  his  personal  opinion  could  go, 
that  men  might  safely  trust  to  the 
truth  of  a  religion  which  had  endured 
during  a  period  of  eighteen  centuries, 
which  had  been  trusted  and  professed 
by  such  men  as  a  Newton,  a  Locke,  a 
Boyle,  and  a  Johnstone,  and  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  every  insti¬ 
tution  most  valuable,  most  invaJuable, 
to  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 
The  offending  matter  in  the  9th  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Republican’*  was  couch¬ 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  from  some 
person  calling  himself  Smith,  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Carlile,  who  was 
even  at  the  date  of  that  letter  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
The  Jury  had  heard  that  letter  read  ; 
it  declared  that  a  people,  if  they  would 
be  blessed  with  a  perfect  government 
and  an  equitable  code  of  laws,  must 
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renounce  the  Bible  ai  the  word  of  God. 
That  tingte  awertion  he  ihoald  deerii 
sufficient.  He  had  read  the  works  of 
Hume,  of  Otbbony  of  Bolingbroke, 
ind  of  other  writers,  whose  example 
had  been  relied  upon  bj  the  defend* 
ant ;  and  cren  those  names  he  would 
use  as  an  argument  against  him.  Those 
writers  had  questioned  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  every  one  of  them 
had  admht^  the  excellence  of  its 
morality}  so  far  indeed  from  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  morali¬ 
ty  or  liberty,  many  of  them  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  Its  principles  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  with  the  great  Founder  of  the 

?rstem,  but  were  borrowed  by  that 
ounder  from  the  philosophers  who 
lived  before  him.  His  lordship  would 
send  the  case  to  the  Jury  upon  one 
single  point.  If  they  thou^t  that 
the  works  in  question  were  fraught 
with  scurrility,  with  abuse,  and  with 
vituperation  against  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  country,  then  it  was  their 
duty  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  }  if 
they  thought  that  those  works  were 
specimens  of  fiiir  argument  and  of 
temperate  expression,  they  would  pro- 
nounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  if  they 
doubted,  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
the  defendant  was  entitled. 

The  Jury,  without  hesitation,  found 
the  defendant  Guilty. 

November  15. 

Mr  Cooper  moved  for  a  rule  to  shew 
cause  why  the  verdict  of  “  Guilty” 
should  not  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial 
had.  The  grounds  upon  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  motion  to  the  Court  were, 
the  learUed^counsel  said,  equally  novel 
and  important.  He  held  in  nis  hand  an 
affidavit  of  considerable  length,  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  read  to  their 
lordships.  The  affidavit  set  forth  that 
the  deponent,  being  a  poor  man,  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  case  at  the  trial,  and 
that  in  reading  a  written  defence  he 
had  the  misfortune  three  times  to  in- 
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cur  the  displeasure  of  Mr  Justice  Best, 
who  thereupon  fined  him  three  several 
times,  such  fines  amounting  together 
to  1001.  That  he  (the  deponent)  be¬ 
ing  informed  by  the  Judge  that,  what¬ 
ever  might  become  of  the  cause,  the 
fines  must  be  paid)  and  having  a  wife 
and  children  at  home,  who  might,  by 
the  levying  of  such  fines,  have  been 
turned  into  the  street,  became  troubled 
and  intimidated,  and  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  his  defence.  That  not  know¬ 
ing  what  might,  or  might  not,  offend 
the  learned  Judge,  he  l^ame  afraid  to 
proceed  with  his  written  paper  |  and 
did,  in  consequence,  omit  and  fail  to 
state  to  the  Jury  many  parts  of  it 
which  might  have  given  a  favourable 
colour  to  his  case,  and  against  whiek 
no  moral,  legal,  or  religious  objection 
could  have  been  urged.  The  deponent 
further  alleged,  that,  but  for  the  in¬ 
terruption  he  experienced,  be  should 
certainly  have  made  an  impresrion  up¬ 
on  the  Jury,  and  probabfy  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  acquit¬ 
tal.  The  first  fine  of  201.  had  beea 
occasioned  by  the  defendant's  asserting 
that,  in  a  case  like  his,  no  counsel  would 
make  an  honest  and  a  manly  defence  ; 
the  learned  Judge  interfered,  and  the 
defendant  then  said,  '*My  loid,  if  your 
dungeon  is  ready,  sufier  me  to  gpve 
you  the  key.”  He  (Mr  Cooper)  did 
not* mean  to  deny,  he  could  not  be  so 
absurd  as  to  deny,  that  a  Judge  had 
the  power  of  fining  for  contempt,  but 
then  that  contempt  must  be  open  and 
express  }  it  must  be  something  either 
bringing  the  Court  itself  into  con¬ 
tempt,  or  obstructing  its  proceedings. 
In  tnis,  the  first  instance,  at  all  events, 
no  such  act  had  been  committed.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  second  fine  of  401.,  he,  the 
learned  Counsel,  did  not  hold  himself 
bound  to  defend  the  principles  which 
that  passage  contained,  fit  was  the 
passage  in  which  the  defendant  treated 
the  Bible  as  a  work  contrary  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Deity,  and  subversive  of  the 
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interests  of  society.^  That  passage,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  merelv  descried 
the  causes  which  brought  the  Deist  in* 
to  disrepute  with  theChristian  ;  simply 
meant — a  Deist  is  not  a  Christian  ;  and 
how  that  passage  could  fairly  draw 
down  a  fine  upon  the  head  of  the  de.> 
feadant,  he  (  Mr  Cooper)  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  The  third  passage  which 
had  proved  offensive  to  the  learned 
Judge  was  that  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  declared  that  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  society  were  sceptics. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — Those  were  not 
the  words  i  the  words  were  these — 
**  the  nobility  are  blacklegs,  and  the 
bishops  infidels.*' 

Mr  Cooper  could  only  speak  from 
his  affidavit.  The  words  of  his  affi¬ 
davit  were  those  which  he  had  read  ; 
and  upon  those  words  he  was  bound  to 
contend  that  there  was,  at  least,  no¬ 
thing  new  in  imputing  scepticism  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  im* 

{>088iblc  to  take  up  any  essay  upon  po- 
itical  or  moral  economy,  without  find¬ 
ing  the  vices  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
poor  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  laxity  and  evil  example  of  the  rich. 
In  neither,  then,  of  the  three  offending 
passages, the  learned  gentleman  begged 
to  say,  could  he  find  anjr  cause  for  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  ;  nor  was  he  aware 
that  in  any  case,  such  a  power  could 
be  exercised  by  a  judge  at  Nisi  Prius. 
He  had  been  able  to  find  no  instance 
in  which  such  a  power  had  been  claim¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  had  found  the  strongest 
negative  authority  to  shew  that  no  such 
power  did  exist.  Upon  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  independent  of  all  precedent,  he 
should  contend  that  the  right  of  im¬ 
posing  fines,  the  amount  of  which 
would  be  limited  only  by  his  own  plea¬ 
sure,  was  a  power  too  dangerous  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  Judge.  Let  their  lord- 
ships  look  at  the  effect  of  such  a  power. 
Let  them  imagine  a  man  put  upon  his 
trial,  say  for  sedition,  or  for  treason, 
and  conscious  of  his  innocence— let 


them  suppose  such  a  man  having  left 
to  his  wife  and  to  his  infants,  to  those 
objects  which  frequently  made  the 
best  and  firmest  men  mere  slaves  and 
cowards,  a  provision,  a  sustenance,  in 
case  of  the  worst.  Let  them  take  such 
a  being  coming  fearlessly  into  Court, 
and  bmdiy  attempting  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  of  cnme  ;  and  let  them  view  that 
man  carped  at,  cavilled  at,  attacked 
by  such  judges  as  England  had  seen, 
and  as  Heaven  forbid  that  England 
should  ever  see  again.  Let  them  fol¬ 
low  the  trial,  and  see  him  stopped  in 
his  defence,  told  **  I  fine  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  what  you  have  said  ; 
and,  if  you  offend  again  by  what  you 
say,  I  will  fine  you  a  thousand  more  ; 
and  remember,  whatever  happens  to 
the  cause,  your  fines  shall  be  paid.** 
Let  their  lordships  put,  themselves  in 
the  place  of  a  man  so  situated  ;  a  pri¬ 
son,  perhaps  the  block,  menacing  hum- 
self  on  the  one  side  ;  beggary,  hunger, 
and  desolation,  threatening  his  helpless 
family  on  the  other.  How  would  such 
a  man  act  ?  Would  he  hesitate  one 
moment,  as  the  lesser  evil,  to  sacrifice 
himself  i  He  would  not  hesitate.  If 
he  were  a  man,  he  could  not  hesitate. 
He  would  wave  all  resistance,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  iniquitous  verdict  which 
would  be  pronounced  against  him.  If 
their  lordships  did  sanction  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  fine,  such  a  thing  as  a  bold 
and  spirited  defence  would  never  again 
be  heard  in  a  court  of  justice.  By  no 
means,  however,  did  he  propose  to 
contend  against  the  right  of  a  judge 
to  commit  for  improper  conduct.  Not 
only  was  that  practice  fully  recognised, 
but  it  was,  as  compared  with  fining,  a 
mild  and  charitable  course.  A  man 
interrupted  in  his  defence,  and  sent  to 
prison,  would  have  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct ; 
he  would  have  time  to  purge  his  de¬ 
fence  of  the  objectionable  matter,  ,and 
would  com?  again,  in  a  reformed  state, 
before  th'e,  Jury  who  were  to  convict 
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or  to  acquit  him.  But  the  repetition 
of  iinei  overwhelmed  a  defendant  alto¬ 
gether  {  he  became  agitated  at  what 
had  paued,  he  dread^  what  was  to 
come  ;  he  found  that  some  parts  of  his 
.defence  were  objectionablet  and  he  had 
no  time  to  separate  that  which  was  dan¬ 
gerous  from  that  which  was  likely  to 
do  him  service ;  and  the  consequence 
must  be,  as  it  had  been  in  the  present 
case,  that  he  would  become  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  himself^  and  that 
a  verdict  would  inevitably  be  taken 
against  him.  From  the  course  which 
Mr  Justice  Best  had  taken  on  the  trial, 
of  remitting  the  fines  before  be  sum- 
.med  up  the  evidence,  it  did  appear  to 
him  (Mr  Cowper)  that  his  lordship, 
at  that  time,  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  course  which  he  had 
been  pursuing.  The  remission  of  those 
fi.nes  he  could  not  but  consider  as  evin¬ 
cing  some  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of 
the  Judge  ;  and  upon  that  uncertainty, 
as  well  as  upon  all  known  authority, 
and  all  received  and  acknowledged 
principle,  he  prayed  the  Court  that  a 
new  trial  might  be  granted. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — As  I  should  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  seek  to 
preclude  the  defendant  from  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  new  trial,  I  shall  not  intimate 
to  my  learned  brothers  any  wish  upon 
the  subject ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the 
last  argument  employed  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  counsel  at  the  bar,  1  should  have 
remained  silent  altogether  upon  this 
question.  In  answer  to  that  argument, 
1  beg  to  state  most  distinctly  that  my 
remission  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  arose  from  no  doubt  of  my 
authority  to  inflict  them  ;  I  never  did 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the 
subject  ;  and,  until  I  am  told  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  I  am  wrong,  I 
believe  I  never  shall.  That  part  of  the 
case  I  now  dismiss  altogether }  but  1 
will  endeavour  briefly  to  state,  as  they 
really  occurred,  the  facts  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  mis-stated  in  his  affidavit. 


The  defendant  be^n  bis  address  to 
the  Jury,  with  a  view  to  provoke  me 
into  doing  that  which  has  since  been 
suggested  by  his  counsel— to  commit 
him.  I  suspected  his  design  at  the 
time,  and  what  has  passed  since  con¬ 
firms  me  in  my  opinion.  I  thought 
that  for  gross  contempt  I  had  power 
to  punish  by  fine  or  by  imprisonment ; 
and  I  .  preferred  the  former,  because  it 
left  the  defendant  in  a  situation  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  defence.  If  it  be  true  that 
I  ma4e  use  of  my  power  for  the  pur- 
^se  of  intimidation,  I  am  responsible 
K>r  the  wrong  ;  I  am  ready  to  answer 
it  )  and  I  say,  that  if  any  judge  could 
be  capable  of  using  such  a  power  for 
such  a  purpose,  he  is  unfit  to  remain 
one  hour  longer  upon  the  bench  which 
he  disgraces,  l^at  which  1  did  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  do  by  tbe 
oath  which  I  had  taken.  If  I  have 
done  wrong,  God  forbid  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
^my  error.  But  it  was  not  in  conse- 
*quence  of  any  doubt  that  I  remitted 
the  payment  of  the  fines.  1  had  stop¬ 
ped  the  reading  of  a  paper,  which,  from 
the  sample  I  had  had  of  it,  appeared  to 
be  full  of  blasphemy  and  libel.  The  de¬ 
fendant  had  apologized  for  his  fault  ; 
and  he  had  stated  that,  which  of  itself 
was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  what  I 
did — ^he  had  stated  that  the  fines  would 
condemn  him  tb  imprisonment  for  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Justice 
Best’s  ex  planation,  Mr  J ustice  Holroy  d 
came  into  court,  and  the  three  judges, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Justice 
Bayley,  and  Mr  Justice  Holroyd,  con¬ 
ferred  together  for  near  20  mmutes. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice. — Asat 
present  advised,  I  h|ve'not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  power  of  a  judge  sitting 
at  Nisi  Prius  to  commit  for  contempt 
of  court,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  ia 
competent  to  a  judg^,  and  sometimes  is 
his  painful  duty,  to  impose  fines  upon 
a  defendant,  if  he  can  in  no  other  way 
restrain  him  from  converting  his  dc.* 
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fence  into  an  attack  upon  the  law  or 
the  religion  of  the  country.  But  it  is 
8»d  by  the  defendant,  that  the  fines 
impost  upon  him  intimidated  him 
from  pursuing  that  which  would  hare 
been  a  legitimate  line  of  defence.  Of 
this  we  cannot  regularly  and  judicially 
judge,  unless  we  had  before  us  the  in¬ 
dictment,  the  evidence,  and  all  the  ok- 
Tious  circumstances  of  the  case.  For 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  having  the 
facts  before  the  court,  and  of  discuss¬ 
ing  a  question  which  is  in  itself  of  great 
importance,  we  shall  grant  a  rule  to 
shew  cause,  with  an  understanding  that 
it  is  to  come  on  in  the  present  term. 

Court  of  Kino's  Bench. 

November  28. 

Mr  Gurney  moved  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  on  Davison. 

The  defendant  put  in  two  affida¬ 
vits  ;  the  first  from  Mr  George  Can¬ 
ning,  speaking  to  his  intimidation  on 
the  trial,  and  to  his  general  good  cha¬ 
racter;  the  second  from  himself,  re¬ 
peating  the  matter  contained  in  his 
former  affidavit  upon  which  the  rule 
nisi  was  granted  ;  referring  to  an  ap¬ 
pended  paper,  which  contained  that 
legitimate  deference  which  he  had  been 
precluded  at  the  trial  from  employing; 
and  affirming  that  he' had  sold  the  se¬ 
cond  publication,  the  RepiMicarit  in 
common  with  eyerj  news-vender  in 
London. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley,  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  justice  of  the  Court,  adverted 
to  the  ground  upon  which  the  rule 
nisi  for  a  new  trial  had  been  granted. 
Looking  at  the  qpture  of  the  libels  in 
question,  it  appeared  to  his  Lordship 
that  the  defendant  could  entertain  no 
hope  of  acquittal,  except  by  shewing 
that  he  was  not  the  publisher  of  them. 
The  course  taken  by  the  defendant 
had  been  entirely  opposite ;  and  it  was 
the  full  opinion  of  the  Court -that  he 


had  not  sustained  the  slightest  preju¬ 
dice  from  any  thing  which  had  pas^ 
at  the  trial.  The  learned  jud^  then 
went  into  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  truths  and  merits  of  Christianity, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  dangerous  tenden¬ 
cy  of  libels  like  those  in  question, 
which  attacked  religion  for  political 
purposes.  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
was,  that  the  defendant  should  be 
imprisoned  in  Okeham  gaol,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  for  a  term  of  two 
years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
to  find  securities,  himself  in  200/.  and 
two  other  persons  in  20/.  each,  for  hk 
good  behaviour,  during  a  further  term 
of  five  years ;  and  to  be  imprisoned 
until  such  sureties  should  be  found. 


Corbett  for  Libel  on  Cleary. 

Court  of  Kino’s  Bench. 

December  5, 

Mr  Chitty  opened  the  pleadings. 
Upon  the  10th  of  April,  1808,  the 
defendant,  William  Cobbett,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr  James  Wright,  contain¬ 
ing  certain  reflections  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr  Henry  Hunt.  The  let¬ 
ter  so  written  was  read  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  hustings  by  Mr  Cleary  at  the  West¬ 
minster  election  in  1818.  The  defend¬ 
ant  then,  notwithstanding  his  having 
written  the  said  letter,  published  in 
his  Register  of  the  5th  September 
1818,  a  certain  libel  upon  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  intimating  that  the  letter  which 
the  plaintiff  had  read  as  his  (Cob- 
bett's)  letter  had  not  been  written  by 
him  ;  but  that  it  was  in  truth  a  for¬ 
gery,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
concerned  in  forgpng  it.  There  were 
other  counts  for  general  aspersion  of 
the  plaintiff’s  character,  and  the  da¬ 
mages  were  laid  at  3000/.  The  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
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Mr  Brougham  observed,  that  there 
needed  but  to  name  the  defendant, 
William  Cobbett,  to  bring  before  the 
court  the  man  of  all  others  whose  at> 
tack  upon  individual  reputation  was 
the  most  to  be  dreaded :  a  man  whose 
talents  it  was  scarce  possible  to  over* 
rate ;  whose  abilities  could  only  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  ex¬ 
ercised  them  ;  and  even  whose  zeal  was 
hardly  so  remarkable  as  the  utter  un- 
scrupulousness  with  which,  upon  any 
and  every  occasion,  he  threw  his  tre¬ 
mendous  powers  into  action.  The 
comparatively  unprotected  individual 
who  now  appealed  from  the  defendant 
to  the  jury  was  a  gentleman  little 
known  to  the  world,  a  native  of  the 
sister  kingdom ;  and,  in  fact,  almost 
a  stranger  in  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  Since  his  arrival  in  England, 
Mr  Cleary  had  taken  part  in  the  po¬ 
litics  of  that  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  he  had  become  resident ;  and 
being  an  elector  of  Westminster,  he 
had  exercised  the  invaluable  franchise 
which  he  possessed  rightfully  and  con¬ 
scientiously.  In  the  course  of  his  po¬ 
litical  efforts  he  bad  become  connected 
with  Major  Cartwright,  a  person  whose 
long  and  laborious  life,  and  uniform 
inconsistency — Mr  Brougham  begged 
the  worthy  Major’s  pardon,  consist¬ 
ency  he  should  nave  said,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  another  individual,  whose 
inconsistency  was  as  obvious  as  the 
Major's  uniformity — but  whose  labo¬ 
rious  life  and  steady  adherence  to  one 
class  of  principles  could  not  fail  to 
command  the  respect  of  those  who, 
widely  perhaps,  differed  from  him  as  to 
the  soundness  of  bis  doctrines.  Living, 
however,  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Major  Cartwright,  and  enjoying  the 
hospitality  for  which  that  gentleman 
was  celebrated,  it  was  natural  that  Mr 
Cleary,  when  his  friend  was  proposed 
for  Westminster,  should  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  his  supporters  ;  and  out 
of  the  plaintiff’s  exertions  upon  that 
occasion  arose  the  libel  fur  which  he 


now  sought  reparation  But  why 
should  Mr  Cob^tt  complain  i  Was 
that  a  singular  coincidence  ?  Was  that 
the  only  instance  in  which  such  change 
might  be  observed  in  Mr  Cobbett’s 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  friends?  Was 
Mr  Hunt  the  only  man  whom  Mr  Cob¬ 
bett  had  on  one  day  wantonly  abused, 
and  on  the  next  as  lavishly  praised  ? 
Was  there  no  little  lapse  of  time  to 
justify  his  change  of  opinion  ?  Surely 
that  was  not  a  transition  worked  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  or  a  few  days }  and 
those  who  enjoyed  the  instruction,  and 
amusement,  and  the  pleasure, — for  in¬ 
struction,  and  amusement,  and  plea¬ 
sure  it  must  be  to  witness  the  play 
of  great  talents  in  whatever  way  those 
talents  might  be  exercised  those 
who  enjoyed  the  delight  of  reading 
Mr  Cobbett’s  writings  and  opinions, 
not  only  for  a  course  of  years,  but 
even  for  a  course  of  weeks,  not  only 
for  a  course  of  weeks,  but  even  for  a 
course  of  days,  not  only  for  days  but 
hours,  not  only  for  hours  but  mi¬ 
nutes — for  instances  of  variance  might 
frequently  be  discovered  even  in  one 
and  the  same  paper— surely  all  such 
persons  must  be  aware,  not  only  that 
inconsistencies  in  that  great  writer 
were  things  of  common  occurrence, 
but  that  it  was  in  inconsistency  only 
that  he  could  hope  to  be  consistent ; 
and  that  if  once  consistent,  he  would 
be  still  more  inconsistent  than  he  had 
ever  been. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  obser¬ 
ved  that  the  present  case  was  limited 
to  those  papers  which  contained  the 
libels  in  question. 

Mr  Cobbett  wished  Mr  Brougham 
to  have  full  scope. 

Mr  Brougham  continued — The 
letter  being  a  forgery,  Mr  Cobbett  had 
no  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  it ;  but  his 
rage  was  whetted ;  and  in  an  article 
first  addressed  to  the  Netv  York  Even- 
.  ing  Post,  (the  writer  being  theu  in 
America,)  and  afterwards  published  in 
England,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Mr 
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Cleary.  The  languan  wa«  this : — 
**  Now,  though  you  doubtless  would 
not  forge  a  letter  for  so  base  a  purpose, 
yet  I  declare  that  you  have  republish¬ 
ed  a  forgery.  I  declare  that  this  letter 
Js  a  forgery  ;  and  I  accuse  Mr  Cleary 
before  the  people  of  America,  as  I 
have  done  in  my  Renter  sent  home 
before  the  people  of  England,  of  ha¬ 
ving  forged  this  letter,  or,  what  is  the 
same  in  point  of  baseness,  with  having 
obtained  it  from  a  man  who  had  forged 
it,  and  which)  man  he  well  knew  to 
have  been  guilty  of  forgery  by  writing 
my  name  for  fraudulent  purposes  many 
times.*'  The  Jury  no  doubt  were  many 
of  them  aware  that  Mr  Cobbett’s  man¬ 
ner  of  writing, — and  a  most  powerful 
manner  it  certainly  was, — did  not  limit 
him  to  the  narrow  stint  of  a  single  as¬ 
sertion  against  the  man  whom  he  at¬ 
tacked  ;  but  that  his  plan, — most  ju¬ 
dicious  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
peculiar  object,  whether  it  were  the 
inflicting  pain  upon  any  given  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  the  inculcating  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  axiom  as  truth — his  plan  was, — 
constantly  repeating  and  dwelling  upon 
the  same  point,  never  ceasing  nis  at¬ 
tack  until  he  had  made  his  impression, 
never  losing  sight  or  hold  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  grasp  was  destroyed  or  torn 
in  pieces — to  reiterate  again  and  again 
the  same  charge,  sometimes  in  varied 
phrase,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same 
words,  made  more  powerful  by  the  re¬ 
petition,  until  the  idea  of  fact  involun¬ 
tarily  associated  itself  with  the  so  often 
repeated  accusation,  and  belief  was  half 
extorted  by  the  obstinacy  of  assevera¬ 
tion.  Here,  however,  the  clear  and 
definite  charge  was  the  forging  of  a 
letter,  or  the  uttering  that  letter  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  forged.  If  that  charge 
had  foundation,  the  evidence  of  its 
truth  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  proceeding  being  by  ac¬ 
tion  instead  of  by  indictment,  there  was 
an  opportunity  at  once  afforded  to  Mr 
Cobbctt  of  justifying  his  own  asser¬ 


tion,and  of  establishing,beyond  doubt, 
the  criminality  of  the  ^aintiff.  Of  that 
opportunity,  however,  the  defendant 
had  not  thought  fit  to  avail  himself ) 
for  the  plea  upon  the  record  was  mere¬ 
ly  not  guilty.  He  therefore  substan¬ 
tially  admitted  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  which  he  had  declared  to  be  a 
forgery ;  and  only  put  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  the  publication  of  the  libel.  To 
anticipate  the  line  of  defence  which 
Mr  Cobbett  would  adopt,  the  learned 
counsel  was  unable.  All  topics  were 
open  to  him ;  but  there  was  one  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests 
even  than  those  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
cause,  Mr  Brougham  did  trust  that 
the  Jury  would  most  cautiously  listen. 
If  any  thing  were  said  as  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion,  if  one  word  were 
spoken  about  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
then  the  learned  gentleman  would  be¬ 
seech  the  Jury,  even  for  the  sake  of 
that  free  discussion,  for  the  sakeof  that 
invaluable  liberty  from  which  so  many 
blessings  were  derived,  to  remember, 
that  no  advocate  of  those  rights  who 
still  retained  his  senses,  no  champion 
of  the  most  unrestrained  liberty  that 
ever  could  be  imagined,  had  ventured 
to  demand,  or  been  insane  enough  to 
hope  for,  the  power  of  attacking  with 
impunity,  by  all  means  fair  or  foul,  by 
all  statements  false  or  true,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  private — no,  nor  of  public 
individuals.  The  learned  counsel  would 
givetoMrCobbett,  and  to  all  men  who 
wrote  for  the  public,  the  most  ample, 
the  most  extended  range.  They  should 
make  choice  of  all  opinions,  of  all  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  of  all  subjects ;  of  the  es¬ 
tablishments  which  embodied,  and  of 
the  institutions  which  supported  them. 
Let  them  use  every' device  which  could 
conduce  to  the  elicitingof  truth,  and  let 
them  use  those  means  without  control. 
Let  them  use  invective  and  it  should 
be  called  sarcasm  ;  ribaldry,  and  it 
should  pass  for  wit ;  buffoonery,  and 
it  should  be  accounted  playfulness ; 
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let  them  from  month  to  month,  from 
day  to  day,  nay  even  with  as  rapid 
change  at  night  could  follow  day,  or 
light  succeed  to  darkness,  let  them 
blacken  or  illustrate  character;  but 
let  their  range  hare  still  one  limit,  and 
let  that  limit  be  the  truth. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to 
rove  the  letter  to  be  in  Mr  Cobbett*s 
and-writing. 

Mr  Cobl^tt  stated  his  reasons  for 
pleading  his  own  cause,  and  complain* 
ed  of  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  Mr  Brougham.  Mr  Brougham 
had  described  him  as  a  man  without 
scruple  ;  as  a  sort  of  libeller  surpass¬ 
ing  all  other  men.  From  first  to  last 
he  had  been  a  writer,  and  often  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  own  writings ;  he  had 
been  a  writer  for  twenty-eight  years 
in  England  and  in  America ;  and  yet, 
with  all  his  over-zeal — and  he  wished 
to  heaven  some  people  had  recently 
shewn  as  much  zeal  as  he  was  taxed 
with — but,  with  all  his  excess  of 
zeal  and  lack  of  scruple,  he  had  ne¬ 
ver,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years’ writ¬ 
ing  in  England,  been  subjected  to  an 
action  for  libel,  until  the  present  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  brought  by  a  set  of  con¬ 
spirators  ;  and  conspirators  he  would 
prove  them  before  he  had  done  with 
them.  Mr  Brougham  ought  to  have 
known  that ;  indeed  he  did  know  it ; 
and  therefore  his  zeal,  for  once,  for  his 
client  had  caused  him  to  overstep  that 
which  he  knew  to  be  true.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  he  repeated,  he  had  never  had  an 
action  against  him  ;  and  in  America, 
only  one  ;  that  was  fbr  a  libel  upon  a 
physician  whose  son  had  afterwards 
been  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  The 
physician  had  sworn  that  he  lost  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars 

er  annum ;  and  5,000  dollars  damages 

ad  been  given  against  him  (MrCob- 
bett)  ;  but  the  people  had  paid  the 
money ;  and  he  (  Mr  Cobbett)  had  done 
a  service  to  the  country  by  rescuing 
the  people  from  his  abominable  medi¬ 


cines.  The  charge  of  Mr  Brougham 
affect^  him  far  more  seriously  than  the 
loose  and  contemptible'ribaldry  of  Mr 
Cleary.  Twenty  years  had  he  lived  in 
England  ;  he  had  not  suffered  the  grass 
to  grow  under  his  feet ;  scarce  a  week 
had  passed  but  he  had  written  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  yet  he  had  never  before 
had  an  action  against  him  for  libeL 
There  was  not  a  newspaper,  not  a  ma- 
^zine,— -no  not  even  the  EvangeUcal 
-—that  could  say  as  much ;  and,  to 
mark  him  out  as  a  libeller!  As  for  the 
rosecution  by  the  Attorney-General, 
e  (Mr  Cobbett)  could  only  say,  that 
it  had  done  him  no  harm.  It  had  given 
him  leisure  indeed,  and  he  had  written 
and  revised  many  things  during  his 
confinement.  He  nad  gone  into  prison 
sound  ;  and  he  had  come  out  sound  ; 
and  his  seven  years  of  rec^nizance 
had  expired.  Look  at  the  Times  and 
the  Chronicle,  and  the  other  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  look  at  the  magazines  and  the 
reviews  ;  even  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
with  all  its  clish-ma-claver,  had  not 
been  free ;  but  it  had  crept  out  of  con¬ 
sequences  by  those  softeningarts  which 
the  northern  gentlemen  knew  so  well 
how  to  adopt,  while  southern  stupid 
fools  ran  their  heads  into  a  gaoL  With 
respect  to  the  protection  of  private 
character,  that  subject  had  been  im¬ 
properly  introduced.  Mr  Cleary  was 
not  a  private  individual ;  he  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  character,  a  political  character  ;  he 
had  been  mixed  up  with  Major  Cart¬ 
wright,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have 
seen  put  into  thebox  by  Mr  Brougham  j 
—Mr  Cleary  the  associate  of  Major 
Cartwright  1 — yes,  as  a  bug  might  be 
said  to  be  a  man’s  bed-f«low.  Mr 
Cleary  was  the  last  man  whose  private 
circle  or  whose  domestic  fire-side  was 
liable  to  interruption.  In  order  to 
shew  how  improbable  it  was  that  the 
harmony  of  this  man’s  home  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  writings  in  question, 
he  would  for  a  moment  or  two  advert 
to  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
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English  politics.  In  the  year  1812 
he  came  orer  from  Ireland*  acted  for 
some  time  as  clerk  to  a  scribbler,  and 
became  what  the  French  called  sout 
secretaire.  Instead  of  imitating  many 
of  his  wofthy  countrymen  in  industn* 
ously  sweeping  cross- roads,  or  aiming 
at  the  post,  for  which  he  (Mr  Cob- 
bett)  did  not  mean  to  dispute  bis  qua¬ 
lifications,  of  a  tight  little  fellow  of  a 
footman,  he  contrived  to  get  appoint¬ 
ed  secretary  to  the  Hampden  Club. 
For  what  he  did,  or  did  not,  in  that 
office,  it  could  be  proved  by  Major 
Cartwright,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  plaintiff’s  statements,  that  be  re¬ 
ceived  pay.  It  might  be  easily  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  soon  enhsted  under 
the  banners  of  Major  Cartwright,  and 
little  wonder  would  arise,  at  hearing, 
that  he  very  soon  after  assumed  the 
capacity  of  an  apostle  of  reform,  with 
a  bundle  of  lectures  in  his  pocket,  and, 
in  the  comfortable  conveyance  of  a 
horse  and  gig,  he  commenced  his  tra¬ 
vels  through  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice.  —  I 
think,  Mr  Cobbett,  you  are  now  de¬ 
scending  too  much  into  particulars. 

Mr  Cobbett  assured  the  Court  that 
>  his  only  object  was  to  satisfy  the  Jury 
that  the  plaintiff  was  unworthy  of  any 
damages. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice _ My 

only  doubt  is,  whether  you  are  not  en¬ 
tering  more  minutely  than  any  suppo¬ 
se  necessity  of  the  case  requires,  into 
circumstances  which  the  Court  and 
Jury  cannot  receive  upon  your  unsup¬ 
ported  statement. 

Mr  Cobbett  said,  his  intention  was 
to  show,  that  this  very  Cleary  had, 
notwithstanding  his  professions,  decla¬ 
red  himself  ready  to  be  the  execution¬ 
er,  and  had  perhaps  led  to  the  execu¬ 
tion,  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  pe¬ 
rished  upon  the  scaffold  in  Derbyshire. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice. — I  can¬ 
not  listen  to  this  ;  what  relevancy  has 
it  to  the  question  before  the  Qqurt  i 


Mr  Cobbett  said  be  wm  prepared  to 
•how,  that  the  plainuff  was  paid  for 
travelling,  with  a  view  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  country  Hampden  clubs.  Of 
these  societies,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
political  clubs,  he  bad  never  disguised 
nis  disapprobation.  For  his  own  part, 
he  had  never,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  encouraged  or  assisted  the 
formation  of  one  single  little  nest  of 
the  kind.  Under  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  they  now  appeared  before  him, 
relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscript,  be  was  not  inclined  to  deny 
that  the  letter  in  question  was  in  his 
hand- writing.  Several  of  his  friends, 
to  whom  it  nad  been  submitted,  were 
of  that  opinion,  and  they  were  better 
judges  upon  that  subject  than  himself. 
But  then,  exclaimed  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman,  Ah  1  we  have  here  detected 
you  in  a  breach  of  veracity  I — Indeed  1 
and  how  have  you  done  so  i  A  part 
only  of  this  letter  was  read  from  the 
hustings  in  Covent- Garden.  Had  the 
whole  been  read,  with  its  date,  and  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  he  might,  perhaps,  although 
the  letter  was  written  ten  years  before, 
have  recognized  it.  If  the  whole  letter 
had  been  read,  he  would  venture  to 
aay,  that  not  a  sentiment  would  be 
found  in  it,  which,  in  any  point  of 
view  in  which  it  might  be  regarded, 
would  not  do  honour  to  its  writer.  But 
then  see  the  malignity  of  the  wretch¬ 
es  ;  how  they  harped  upon  the  word 
forgery  forgery,  forsooth,  and 
breach  of  veracity :  and  in  all  this  harp¬ 
ing  they  were  backed  by  the  learned 
counsel.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  this  out¬ 
cry,  he  would  still  maintain  that  it  was 
a  forgery,  and  that  four  persons  out  of 
five  would  so  consider  it.  In  what  did 
forgery  consist  ?  Not  merely  in  the  in¬ 
sertion,  but  in  the  omission,  of  a  single 
word  or  figure — in  any  alteration  which 
increased  ordiminishedtheeffect,  which 
went  to  make  a  changeling  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  subject.  No  man  of  sense  or  ho- 
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aOttr»  thevelbre)  could  entertain  the 
diglueat  doubt  of  hia  Teradty.  He  had’' 
been  reproached  with  Teraatility  :  all 
he  coula  My  waa,  that  he  bad  endea- 
Toured  to  go  from  good  to  better*  or 
at  leaat  from  bad  to  good.  Perhapa 
there  were  aome  at  that  bar  whose  ver« 
aatiUty  was  equally  notorious*  and  con¬ 
sisted  not  in  any  regular  progress*  but. 
going  backwards  and  forwards*  and  in 
peipetual  shifting  and  changing.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  called  a  mud  inoffen¬ 
sive  person*  but  he  would  wish  to  guard 
the  Jury  against  mistaking  feebleness 
fbrmildaess.  He  trusted  the  Jury  would 
not  consent  to  be  made  the  idstruments 
of  plundering  him  and  his  family  of  the 
little  which  yet  belonged  to  them*  al¬ 
though  he  would  work  to  the  last  be¬ 
fore  he  would  knuckle  one  moment  to 
authors  of  at  black  and  treacherous  a 
conspiracy  as  ever  disgraced  the  human 
character. 

Mr  Brougham  submitted  that  he 
was  entitled  to  reply*  on  the  g^und 
that  the  defendant  had  introduced  many 
statements,  constituting*  in  fact*  a  con¬ 
tinued  i^gravation  of  the  libeL 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  refused  to 
accede  to  this  application*  and  imme¬ 
diately  summed  up  the  evidence  with 
his  accustomed  impartiality  and  preci¬ 
sion. 

The  Jury  retired  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour*  and  then  returned  with  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff— Damages  40 
shillings. 


COBBBTT  FOB  LiBBL  ON  WbiGHT. 

Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

Monday,  Dec.  11. 

The  cause  being  called  on,  Mr  Cob- 
bett  rose  and  intimated  to  the  Court 
that  he  intended  to  withdraw  his  plea 
of  justification. 


Mr  Cnittv  opeaed  the  pleadings. 
The  libels  charge  were  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  consisted  of  certain  pmagp^pba 
published  in  the  Political  Remster  of 
the  4th  of  January*  1817*  March  6> 
1819*  and  Jan.  6*  1820.  These  pa- 
taigraphs  severally  charged  the  plain- 
tin*  Mr  Wright*  with  forgery  and  with 
fraud*  and  described  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  held  up  to  the  horror  of 
mankind.  The  plea  of  justification  ( as¬ 
serting  that  the  charges  contained  in 
the  libels  were  true)  being  withdrawn* 
the  defendant  stood  upon  the  general 
issue. 

Mr  Scabubtt*  in  opening  the  case* 
stated  that  the  plaintiff*  Mr  Wright* 
of  whom*  excepting  professionally*  he 
knew  nothing*  bad  been  introduced 
and  recommended  to  him  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  most 
illustrious  honour.  He  was  therefore 
justified  in  Mying*  that  he  was  a  man 
respected  and  intrusted  by  those  per¬ 
sons  whose  confidence  and  respect  gave 
weight  to  a  man's  character*  and  that 
neither  fraud  nor  falsehood  had  ever 
been  imputed  to  him,  except  by  the 
defendant,  upon  the  record  before  the 
court.  Mr  Wright  was  known  to  the 
world  as  the  editor  of  the  Parliament 
tary  History,  the  Parliamentary  2>e- 
bates,  and  of  other  works  of  great 
learning  and  utility.  Those  works 
which  had  been  originally  introduced 
to  the  public  under  the  shelter  of  Mr 
Cobbett’s  name,  were  conducted,  in 
fact,  entirely  by  the  plaintiff.  To  in¬ 
troduce  the  defendant  totbe  Jury  would 
scarcely  be  necessary.  During  many 
years  no  person  bad  been  more  the 
object  of  public  notice  than  William 
CobbetL  By  his  writings  that  indivi- 
dual  had  made  himself  known  in  every 

Eart  of  the  globe  where  the  English 
inguage  was  known  or  spoken  ;  and 
far  was  he  (Mr  Scarlett)  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  insinuate  against  a  man  of  un¬ 
doubted  talent  more  than  bis  duty  to 
the  plaintiff  absolutely  demanded.  This 
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he  would  eay,  that  he  posMssed  auch 
talenti  for  writing  at  during  a  long 
term  of  years  had  been  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
country — powers  which,  whether  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  good  or  a  bad  purpose 
(and  frequently  they  were  employed 
for  purposes  apparently  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  each  other),  always  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  handle  his  subject  with 
force  of  argument,  and  with  dexterity 
of  expression,— perhaps  in  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  degree  than  any  writer  ever  known. 
Mr  Cobbett  possessed  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  and  he  was 
indebted  principally  for  that  power  to 
the  knack  which  he  had  of  mixing  up 
in  his  compositions,  coarseness,  occa¬ 
sionally  with  feeling  and  truth,  some¬ 
times  with  the  peculiar  expression 
which  the  occasion  might  demand. 
Need  the  learned  gentleman  remind 
the  Jury  in  how  perilous  a  situation 
that  individual  was  placed,  who  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  attack  by  such  a 
writer  ;  need  he  say  that  it  required  no 
mean  degree  of  courage  to  call,  even  at 
thebarof  an  English  Jury,  for  justice  on 
such  an  opponent.  The  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Wright  and  Mr  Cobbett 
commenced  when  no  man  needed  to  be 
ashamed  of  Mr  Cobbett’s  acquaint¬ 
ance.  It  arose  out  of  a  change  of 
books,  Mr  W right  being  a  bookseller ; 
and  the  first  transaction  to  which  he 
should  advert,  was  a  loan  of  20/.  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  when 
the  latter  arrived  from  America.  This 
was  at  the  time  (it  might  probably  be 
within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the 
Jury)  when  Mr  Cobbett,  setting  up 
for  himself  as  a  bookseller  in  Pall-Mall, 
took  for  his  sign  the  Crown,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Mitre ;  and  for  his  motto, 
“  Fear  God  and  honour  the  King.*' 
Indeed,  at  that  time  nothing  could  be 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  general 
principles  which  pervaded  Mr  Cob- 
bett’s  writings.  The  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  having  been  imbu^  with  the  dan¬ 


gerous  doctrines,  the  infidel  positions 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Paine,  Mr  Cob¬ 
bett  actually  published  a  life  of  Paine, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  up 
that  individual  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  The  learned  counsel,  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  instance  of  the  nervous  and  im¬ 
pressive  style  of  Mr  Cobbett,  would 
cite  a  passage  from  that  very  work 
**  How  Tom  lives,  or  what  brothel 
he  inhabits,  I  know  not ;  nor  does  it 
much  siraify.  He  has  done  all  the 
mischiefne  can  in  the  world  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  his  carcase  is  at  last  to  be  suffer¬ 
ed  to  rot  pn  the  earth,  or  to  be  dried 
in  the  air,  is  of  very  little  conseq^uence. 
Whenever  or  wherever  he  breathes  his 
last,  he  will  excite  neither  sorrow  nor. 
compassion :  no  friendly  hand  will  close 
his  eyes  ;  not  a  groan  will  be  uttered  ; 
not  a  tear  will  be  shed.  Like  Judas 
he  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  : 
men  will  learn  to  express  all  that  is 
base,  malignant,  treacherous,  unnatu¬ 
ral,  and  blasphemous,  by  the  single 
monosyllable — ‘  Paine.”'  ^ 

It  was  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  that  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  that  the  self-designa¬ 
ted  enlightener  of  the  people  (for  so 
Mr  Collett  thought  fit  to  term  him¬ 
self)  had  commenced  his  Political  Re- 
gister ;  and  about  that  time  a  con¬ 
nexion  was  formed  between  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  the  defendant,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Howell,  for  the  publication 
of  the  Parliamentary  Debates^  the 
State  Trials,  and  the  Parliamentary 
History.  This  went  dn  until  Mr  Cob¬ 
bett,  on  taking  a  trip  to  Southampton, 
was  seized  with  the  desire  to  become  a 
land  speculator ;  and,  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  town,  Mr  Wright  inspect¬ 
ed  and  corrected  the  Re^sler.  By  aid 
of  the  paper  system,  whi^  he  was  then 
writing  down,  Mr  (Cobbett  got  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  amount  altogether  of 
from  60,0001.  to  70,0001.,  and  these 
discounts  were  principally  effected — 
one  bill  being  given  as  another  became 
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dae — throueh  the  medhim  of  Mr  bett  for  bit  intpection.  Mr  Cobbett 
Wright  in  London.  One  transaction  admitted  nothing  ;  disputed  every 
begot  another,  and  an  immense  deal  of  thing  ;  called  upon  him  to  produce 
money  passed  through  Mr  Wright's  vQu^ers  even  for  sums  of  money  paid 
hands.  Wright,  in  fact,  became  the  to  himself ;  and  finally  refuted  to  allow 
publisher  of  the  Register,  for  he  recei-  him  anything  for  agency.  The  ditpif<- 
ved  the  proceeds  and  paid  the  out-go-  ted  accounts  were  arranged  by  the 
ings,  and  remitted  casti  at  times  to  Mr  award  of  Mr  William  CooL  Mr  Cob- 
Cobbett,in  Botley.  Between  the  years  bet  claimed  about  I2,000L,  and  recei* 
1805  and  1811  the  accounts,  as  would  ved  about  6000L  :  and  the  effect  of 
commonly  be  found  the  case  where  ac-  this  curtailment  of  his  claim  was  an  in- 
commodation  paper  was  employed,  be-  veterate  hostility  conceived  against  Mr 
came  extremely  intricate  between  Mr  Wright.  Before  Mr  Cobbett  went  to 
Wright  and  Mr  Cobbett,  and,  in  short,  prison,  Mr  Scarlett  continued,  a  pub- 
they  were  in  such  a  state  that,  to  use  lication  took  place  in  The  Times  news- 
the  very  forcible  language  employed  paper,  hinting  that  Mr  Cobbett  had 
by  the  defendant  himself,  when  a  part-  been  disposed  to  abandon  his  Register, 
ner  in  the  business  was  proposed,  Mr  CobWtt  wrote  a  paper  to  refute 
**  they  were  in  such  a  state  that  the  this  imputation,  and  called  his  article 
devil  himself  could  not  unravel  them.”  A  New  Year's  GiR  to  old  George 
Things  were  in  this  situation  when  Mr  Rose.  In  that  worlr  Mr  Cobbett,  af- 
Cobbett  was  called  upon  to  defend  him-  ter  his  ordinary  manner,  mixed  up  a 
self  against  the  charge  of  libel,  and  variety  of  subjects  for  the  amusement 
upon  that  charge  was  convicted.  Up-  of  the  public,  and,  after  alluding  to  the 
on  that  conviction  the  question  arose  libel  for  which  he  had  suffered  punish- 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  ment,  he  went  on — **  Walter  says  I 
avert  the  impending  calamity  of  judg-  made  a  proposition  to  government  to 
ment,  and  those  measures  conducted  this  effect — that  if  proceedings  were 
Mr  Scarlett  to  the  first  of  the  libels  dropped  against  me,  I  would  never 
which  he  had  to  state  to  the  Jury.  Mr  publish  another  Register  nor  any  other 
Cobbett  proposed  to  a  gentleman  who  thing.  If  I  did  so,  no  one  could  con-, 
would  presently  be  called  as  a  witness  demn  me,  and  therefore  I  might  allow 
to  make  a  bargain  for  him  with  govern-  the  charge  of  Walter  to  be  true  ;  but 
ment  that  he  should  not  be  cmled  up  the  charge  is  absolutely  false,  for  no 
for  judraent,  and  upon  that  condition  such  proposition  was  ever  made  from 
he  would  g^ve  up  his  Register.  The  me,  or  by  my  authority.”  And  Mr 
negociation  did  not  succeed.  Mr  Cob-  Cobbett  then  went  on  to  tell  a  story 
bet  did  not  succeed.  Mr  Cobbett  ap-  of  his  having  certainly  gone  down  to 
peared  to  receive  judgment,  and  was  Botley  with  such  an  idea,  worked  up- 
thrown  into  prison.  The  plaintiff  then  on  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
appliedfor  a  settlementof  his  accounts,  family  ;  but  that  he  had  withdrawn  his 
when,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Mr  proposition.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Cobbett  answered  that  he  ( Mr  Cob-  Mr  Cobbett  had  transmitted  to  Mr 
bet)  had  no  accounts  nor  any  letters,  Wright  the  farewell  number  of  his 
and  put  Mr  Wright  to  the  proof  of  Register,  which  would  have  been  the 
every  sixpence  which  in  the  course  of  concluding  number,  if  his  proposition 
his  long  agency  he  had  distributed  or  to  government  had  been  carried  into 
received.  An  accountant  was  employ-  effect.  Now  the  first  of  the  libels  in 
ed  to  collect  the  various  documents,  question  arose  out  of  a  suspicion  that 
and  they  were  submitted  to  Mr  Cob-  it  was  by  Mr  Wright  that  the  fact 
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had  been  communicated  to  The  Times  t 
and  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  such 
had  been  the  course  of  communication, 
the  defendant  spoke  of  Mr  Wright  as 
**  a  wretch  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
infamy,  and  whom  he  would  hold  up 
to  the  horror  of  mankind."  Mr  Scar¬ 
lett  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
second  libel  upon  the  record,  which 
originated  out  of  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Cleary  in  reading  at  the  Westminster 
election  of  1818  Mr  Cobbett’s  letter  of 
1808,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Mr  Hunt 
with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
which  he  subsequently  e^ressed  to¬ 
wards  that  gentleman.  That  letter, 
Mr  Cobbett,  who  did  not  disdain  oc¬ 
casionally  to  employ  a  falsehood  when 
he  found  it  impossible  by  argument  to 
overcome  his  adversary,  treated  as  for¬ 
ged,  and  as  the  work  of  a  man  who 
had  forged  his  (Mr  Cobbett's)  name 
upon  several  occasions.  Mr  Cobbett, 
in  his  plea  upon  the  present  record, 
bad  pledged  himself  to  prove  those  as¬ 
sertions  to  be  true.  The  paragraph 
in  which  he  described  the  big  drops  of 
sweat— Mr  Scarlett  would  read  the 
paragraph 

You,  my  dear  Sir,  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Wright ;  you  know  all  his 
tricks,  all  his  attempts.  The  public 
do  not,  and  I  will  not  now  trouble  the 
public  with  a  detail  which,  if  put  in  a 
siKtable  form,  would  make  a  romance, 
in  the  words  of  truth,  far  surpassing 
any  thing  that  ever  was  imagined  of 
moral  turpitude.  I  will  execute  this 
task  one  day  or  other.  If  the  caitiff 
should  put  forth  any  thing  by  way  of 

Kalliation  in  the  mean  time,  there  is 
Ir  Walker,  there  is  Mr  Margrave, 
there  is  my  attorney,  there  is  Mr  Swann, 
there  is'  Sir  F.  Burdett  himself,  there 
is  my  son  John,  who,  though  he  was 
then  a  child,  will  never  forget  the  big 
round  drops  of  sweat  that  in  a  cold 
winter’s  day  rolled  down  the  caitiff’s 
forehead  when  he  was  detected  in  fa¬ 
bricating  accounts  ;  and  when  I  took 
Johnny  by  the  hand  (who  had  begun 


whimpering  for  poor  W right)  and  saids 
*  Look  at  that  man,  my  dear  !  These 
drops  of  sweat  are  the  effect  of  detect¬ 
ed  dishonesty  !  Think  of  that,  my  dear 
child,  and  you  will  always  be  an  honest 
man.'  Mr  Peter  Walker  and  Mr 
Swann  were  present  at  this  scene,  which 
took  place  in  my  room  in  Newgate  in 
1811." 

The  contents  of  this  paragraph  Mr 
Cobbett  undertook  to  prove  the  truth 
of.  He  had  witnesses — Mr  Margrave, 
the  attorney,  Mr  Swann,  Sir  F.  Bur¬ 
dett,  and  his  (Cobbett’s)  son  John. 
Where  were  they  now  ?  They  were 
in  Court,  but  the  justification  was  with¬ 
drawn.  Mr  Cobbett  bad  not  stopped 
there.  He  had  gone  on  to  accuse  the 
plaintiff  of  having  forged  his  name,  and 
of  having  been  a  spy  since  the  year 
1811.  The  plaintiff  was  ready  ;  he  had 
evidence  to  meet  every  one  of  Mr  Cob¬ 
bett’s  charges  against  him — charges 
which  were  as  false  as  hell,  and  which 
would  have  been  so  shown  had  the  de¬ 
fendant  dared  to  meet  the  question. 

The  libels  were  read,  and  a  few  wit¬ 
nesses  called,  but  of  little  importance, 
as  the  attempt  to  prove  the  charges  had 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr  Cobbett  entered  upon  his  de¬ 
fence.  He  stated  his  reasons  for  ha¬ 
ving  removed  the  bones  of  Thomas 
Paine  from  America  to  this  country. 
He  had  not  taken  that  course  from  any 
admiration  of  the  irreligious  principles 
of  Paine,  or  from  any  fellow-feeling 
with  him  in  his  ideas  of  the  advantage 
of  a  republican  government.  Indeed, 
he  (Cobbett)  had  ever  held  a  republi¬ 
can  government  to  be  unsuited  to  the 
genius  of  England.  Under  a  republi¬ 
can  government,  which  he  had  mate¬ 
rially  served,  Paine  had  been  refused 
even  Christian  burial ;  and  one  of  his 
principal  objects  in  bringing  the  relics 
of  that  man  to  this  country  had  been 
to  shew  the  people  of  England  how 
completely  all  public  spirit  and  all 
public  virtue  were  destroyed  by  repub¬ 
lican  governments.  The  defendant  went 
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on  to  account  for  hit  haring  first  jut- 
tifiedy  and  afterwards  abandoned,  his 
plea  of  justification.  Instructions  for 
that  plea  had  been  delivered  to  hit  at¬ 
torney,  at  a  time  when  he  was  deeply 
engaged  with  business  of  more  interest, 
and  when  he  was  not  aware  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  documents  which  would  be  necet- 
sarjr  for  him  to  support  that  plea.  He 
had  power  to  prove  all  that  he  had  said 
against  the  plaintiff,  and  ten  times  more ; 
and  whatever  course  the  present  action 
might  take,  that  proof  should, .in  pro¬ 
per  time,  be  forthcoming ;  but  it  was 
not  ready  now.  He  well  understood 
that  against  no  man  but  himself  would 
the  present  action  have  been  brought. 
He  knew  the  political  feeling  which 
the  plaintiff  trusted  to.  The  Jury  had 
been  told  that  he  had  libelled  Sir  Fran- 
ds  Burdett,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Jury  would  visit  that  libel  upon  him 
in  the  damages  which  they  might  give 
for  the  present.  He  trusted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  man 
would  despise  more  heartily  than  the 
honourable  Baronet  himself,  such  a  mi¬ 
serable  attempt  to  pander  to  their  pre¬ 
judices.  He  still  contended  that  the 
mutilation  of  a  letter  virtually  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  forgery  of  that  letter.  Even 
Dr  Franklin,  having  made  an  impro¬ 
per  use  of  some  letters,  obtained  from 
the  Governor  of  Massachussetts,  had 
been  called  a  thief  by  Lord  Rosslyn, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  Cobbett  then  remarked  upon  the 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  intimated  to  the  Jury 
the  ground  upon  which  he  proposed 
to  rest  his  defence — that  ground  being 
simply  this  ; — that  it  was  his  son  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  not  himself,  who  had  been 
the  publisher  of  the  libels  in  question, 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
matter  complained  of  in  the  Register 
of  the  6th  of  March,  1819,  had  been 
written  by  his  sons  William  and  John. 
He  then  called  . .  a. 


William  Clement,  who  deposed  that 
the  PoUiical  Reg^er,  in  1816,  was 
legally  publishedoy  William  Cobbett, 
junior.  In  the  beginning  of  1817,  wit¬ 
ness  published  the  Rentier.  Witness 
kept  his  accoonts  witn  WilHam  Cob¬ 
bett,  junior.  He  settled  his  accounts 
with  the  son  ;  hot  always  considered 
the  father  as  responsible.  He  consi¬ 
dered  the  father  the  proprietor  of  the 
Rentier,  though  not  legally  so. 

In  his  cross-examination,  witness  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  never  treated  with 
the  son,  but  as  the  agent  of  the  father. 
The  father's  name  was  entered  in  his 
books,  although  he  settled  accounts 
with  the  son.  Before  Mr  Cobbett 
went  to  America,  witness  gave  bills  to 
a  considerable  amount  for  his  use. 
Those  bills  were  given  in  anticipation 
of  the  proceeds  which  were  to>  arise 
from  the  sale  of  the  Register. 

Charles  Preston,  clerk  in  the  Stamp 
Office,  produced  an  affidavit  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cobbett,  junior,  dated  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1816,  stating  himself  to  be  sole- 
proprietor  of  the  Political  Register— 
and  another  of  the  25th  of  the  same 
monthyin  the  same  year,  stating  himself 
to  be  printer,  publisher,  and  ^e  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Reciter. 

William  Cobmt,  junior,  was  next 
called.  The  material  part  of  this  wit¬ 
ness’s  evidence  went  to  the  question^ 
whether  he  or  his  father  was  in  truth 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper.  The  wit¬ 
ness  swore  that  the  property  of  the  pa¬ 
per  was  made  over  to  him  by  his  Ei¬ 
ther,  and  that  his  father  received  a  sa¬ 
lary  from  him,  as  editor.  That  salary 
varied  from  time  to  time,  from  S5  or 
40  guineas  a-week  to  850/.  per  month. 
Witness  was  boiut  fide  proprietor  of  the 
paper.  He  frequently  made  alterations 
in  the  matter  transmitted  by  his  father, 
and  made  most  material  alterations  in 
that  part  of  the  Register  of  the  6cli  of 
March,  1819,  which  alluded  to  the 
plaintiff. 

In  his  cross-examination,  witness  ad- 
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mitted  that  he  paid  his  father  no  con* 
sideration  for  the  assignment  of  the 
paper,  and  that  he  reassig^ned  it  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  consideration.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  that  the  paper  was  the 
property  of  witness,  his  father  had  not 
the  power  at  will  to  resume  it ;  but, 
of  course,  if  he  had  withdrawn  his  wri- 
ting,  the  shadow  only  would  have  been 
left  to  witness. 

Mr  John  Cobbett,  another  of  de¬ 
fendant's  sons,  deposed  principally  to 
some  alterations  by  him,  and  by  his 
brother,  in  the  article  of  the  6th  of 
March,  1819,  which  regarded  Mr 
Wright,  the  plaintiff.  The  alterations 
were  made,  because  the  article  was  not 
sufficiently  bitter. 

Mr  Scarlett,  in  reply,  contended, 
that  the  whole  course  of  Mr  Cobbett's 
defence  had  been  an  aggravation  of 
the  injury  which  he  had  done  to  the 
plaintiff. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up,  held  that  Mr  Cobbett,  either 


as  the  homa  fide  proprietor,  or  aa  the 
editor  of  the  Political  Register^  would 
bf  liable  for  its  contents.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  alterations  he  had  autho¬ 
rity  to  make ;  if.  a  principal  autho¬ 
rised  an  agent  to  make  reasonable  alter¬ 
ations,  then,  for  the  effect  of  such 
reasonable  alterations  he  was  still  re¬ 
sponsible.  It  was  for  the  Jury  to  de¬ 
cide,  whether  the  evidence  had  brought 
home  to  the  defendant  the  libels  in 
question.  If  they  were  of  that  opinion, 
the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  Mr 
Cobbett,  if  not  permitted  to  weigh  in 
aggravation  of  damages,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  very  sufficient  bar  to  any 
plea  in  mitigation. 

The  Jury  retired  at  about  a  quarter 
to  nine,  and,  after  an  absence  of  near¬ 
ly  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  re¬ 
turned  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
— Damages,  1000/. ;  costs,  40f. 

The  trial  occupied  the  Court  from 
half  past  nme  in  the  morning,  till  a 
quarter  past  ten  at  night. 
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Nesdett,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr 
Parker  and  his  Housekeeper. 

Maidstone,  July  28. 

.  The  Common  Serjeant  detailed  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  deceased,  Tho¬ 
mas  Parker,  lived  in  M ulgrave-place, 
in  the  town  of  Woolwich.  He  was 
70  years  of  .age,  and  had  formerly 
been  engaged  in  business  as  a  work¬ 
ing-jeweller  in  London.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  from  business  some  years  before 
his  death,  and  lived  in  this  house  at 
Woolwich,  in  which  there  was  only 
one  other  inhabitant,  a  person  who 
had  also  met  with  her  death  on  the 
same  occasion.  Mr  Parker’s  habits 
were  extremely  regular,  and  being 
advanced  in  years,  he  retired  early  to 


rest ;  ten  o’clock  was  the  usual  hour 
at  which  he  went  to  bed.  The  house¬ 
keeper  had  been  seen  as  late  as  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  coming  from 
the  butcher’s  with  some  meat  tor  the 
use  of  the  family  ;  she  had  been  seen 
going  to  the  house  by  a  person  who 
lived  opposite.  By  the  same  neigh¬ 
bour  Mr  Parker  had  been  seen  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  day,  and  therefore  not  very 
likely  that  they  would  be  out  after 
four  o’clock ;  indeed,  so  tempestuous 
was  the  weather,  that  it  prevented 
Mr  Parker’s  son-in-law  from'  going  to 
see  him  on  that  day,  as  he  had  in¬ 
tended.  At  seven  o’clock  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  lived  in  the  next  house, 
heard  the  door  going.  Thus  things 
remained  till  half-past  one  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  night,  when,  the  watchman, 
who  was  stationed  near  the  house, 
and  who,  he  regretted  to  say,  was 
now  in  Ireland,  observed  smoke  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  parlour  window.  He 
immediately  sprang  his  rattle,  which 
drew  to  the  place  several  soldiers 
from  the  adjoining  barracks.  The 
alarm  also  attracteu  a  carpenter’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  who  got  in  at  a  window, 
and  was  present  when  the  door  was 
broken  open.  There  were  only  Mr 
Parker  and  the  housekeeper  to  be 
awakened  and  rescued  from  the  lire, 
and  therefore  the  first  object  of  the 
persons  assembled  was  to  alarm  them. 
'They  would  learn  from  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  he  went  to  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  but  found  neither  any  person, 
nor  the  appearance  of  any  persons 
having  been  in  them  ;  there  were  no 
candies  in  the  rooms.  The  beds  had 
been  set  on  fire  in  both  rooms  ;  but 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
fires  in  these  two  rooms,  or  between 
either  of  them,  and  any  other  part  of 
the  house,  so  that  they  must  have 
been  lighted  separately.  They  found 
the  parlour  fulf  of  fire  and  smoke, 
which  they  subdued  by  water,  and 
then  they  ascertained  what  bad  been 
done  there.  On  breaking  open  the 
outer  door,  tliev  found  it  had  not 
been  bolted,  and  from  this  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  inmates  of  the  bouse  had 
never  gone  to  bed.  There  was  an¬ 
other  circumstance,  which  would  shew 
that  this  fire  had  been  caused  by  de¬ 
sign,  and  that  was,  that  in  ever}*  room 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  street, 
there  were  blankets  nailed  up  against 
the  windows.  The  Jury  would  be  told 
by  the  neighbours  who  lived  oppo¬ 
site,  that  they  had  never  known  this 
to  have  occurred  before,  and  he  would 
put  it  to  their  understanding,  whetlier 
It  could  be  reasonably  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  it 
had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cealment.  On  entering  the  parlour. 


a  horrid  sight  presented  itself.  Two 
dead  bodies  were  found,  half  consu¬ 
med  by  fire.  These  bodies  he  belie¬ 
ved  he  should  be  able  to  identify, 
though  evidence, to  that  effect  was 
scarcely  necessary ;  for  it  was  not 
likely  that  Mr  Parker  and  his  house¬ 
keeper  should  have  left  the  Iwuse, 
and  that  two  other  persons  had  come 
into  it,  and  had  been  burnt  to  death. 
The  head  of  Mr  Parker  was  almost 
entirely  consumed,  but  the  left  leg 
remained  perfect,  and  furnished  suU 
ficient  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
body.  On  the  left  foot  there  was 
found  a  shoe,  which,  having  origi¬ 
nally  been  too  small,  had  been  burst 
in  tying  on — a  circumstance  that 
would  be  proved  by  the  person  who 
made  the  shoe.  The  body  of  Sarah 
Brown  was  also  known  beyond  an^ 
doubt.  The  surgeon  who  exami¬ 
ned  the  bodies  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  doubt  that  both  had  been  dead 
before  they  were  burst.  The  frac¬ 
ture  on  the  skull  of  Mr  Parker  was 
ulte  sufficient  to  produce  instant 
eath,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  with  the  claw  of  a  hammer. 
On  the  head  of  the  housekeeper,  also, 
there  were  two  deep  wounds ;  and  it 
was  impossible  that  these  injuries 
could  have  been  occanoned  by  fire. 
It  was  likely  that  the  murderer  was 
single  in  the  transaction,  for  the  linen 
was  mostly  all  left  behind,  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  been  ti^en  away, 
were  chiefly  jewellery  and  trinkets. 
Immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
the  murder,  a  constable  had  taken 
charge  of  the  house,  and  had  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  property  found 
in  it.  Among  that  property  were  se¬ 
veral  articles  of  jewellery ;  and  it 
would  appear  in  evidence  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  found  on  the  prisoner  corre¬ 
sponded  exactly  with  those  in  the 
house ;  for  the  whole  plate  and  jew¬ 
ellery  were  very  old-fashioned ;  and 
the  articles  would  be 'sworn  to  by  a 
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peraon  who  had  been  the  apprentice 
of  Mr  Parker  when  he  was  in  busi- 
neM,  and  who  had  assisted  in  the  ma¬ 
king  of  many  of  them.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  person  who 
had  committed  the  crime;  several 
persons  indeed  were  arrested  on  sus¬ 
picion,  but  were  soon  after  dischar- 

ged.  He  would  now  proceed  to  re- 
ite  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  as'  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  it  in  evidence. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the  artillery 
service,  and  had  been  stationed  at 
Woolwich  ;  but  he  was  discharged  in 
1816,  and  had  a  pension  of  9d.  a-day. 
He  had  a  wife  and  six  children  at 
Woolwich.  It  happened,  that  four 
months  before  this  murder,  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  been  arrested  on  another 
charge,  but  he  had  escaped  from  the 
constable,  and  had  left  Woolwich  a 
short  time  before  the  murder  was 
committed.  His  name  was  Nesbett, 
but  it  would  be  proved  that  he  went 
to  Portsmouth  under  the  name  of 
Watson,  and  there  he  remained  till 
February.  During  his  stay  there  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  wo¬ 
man  of  loose  character;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  in  such  society  he 
should  retain  his  money  long.  He 
was,  in  fact,  altogether  destitute  of 
money  when  he  left  Portsmouth.  On 
the  19th  of  February,  he  borrowed 
20s.  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Cole,  leaving  a  box  as  security  for  the 
amount,  and  stating  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  London  to  receive  some  mo¬ 
ney.  Cole  believed  this,  and  advan¬ 
ced  the  208. ;  so  that  it  appeared  that 
on  leaving  Portsmouth  he  was  with¬ 
out  money.  It  would  be  proved,  that 
on  the  day  after  the  murder,  about 
one  o'clock,  he  was  seen  at  a  place 
called  Mouse-hill,  about  36  miles  from 
London,  and  taken  up  by  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  coach.  He  stated  to  the  coach¬ 
man  that  he  had  made  his  way  to  Mil¬ 
ford  by  the  Chichester  coach,  and  had 
walked  over  from  Milford  to  Mouse- 


hni,  to  take  the  Portsmouth  coach. 
By  this  plan  he  got  back  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  the  moment  be  arrived 
there  he  appeared  to  be  rich.  What 
money  there  was  in  Mr  Parker’s  house 
he  did  not  know ;  but  he  should  be 
able  to  identify  the  property  fbund  on 
the  prisoner.  The  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  Portsmouth,  he  sent  a  per¬ 
son  to  Cole,  with  what  the  woman 
whom  he  cohabited  with  supposed  to 
be  a  10^.  note,  but  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  5/.  Bank  of  England  note. 
The  Jury  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  prisoner  should  account  for  this 
sudden  alteration  which  took  place* 
in  his  circumstances  after  he  left 
Portsmouth.  Not  only  did  he  send 
the  5/.  note  to  Cole,  but  he  also  made 
this  woman  a  number  of  presents, 
consisting  of  shawls  and  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  dress,  the  amount  of  which  she 
would  tell  when  examined.  But  the 
question  was,  on  the  prisoner's  re¬ 
turn  to  Portsmouth,  from  what  place 
did  he  come  ?  from  London,  or  from 
Woolwich  ?  He  should  bring  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  nephew  into  Court,  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  examine  so  near  a 
relation  in  support  of  the  prosecution ; ' 
but  if  the  prisoner  could  shew  by  his 
nephew’s  testimony  that  he  had  not 
been  at  Woolwich,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  pri¬ 
soner’s  sister  lived  at  Woolwich,  and 
his  nephew  could  prove  that  on  his 
return  to  Portsmouth,  he  brought 
tiews  of  his  mother’s  health,  as  a  per¬ 
son  coming  from  Woolwich.  He 
would  put  this  to  the  Jury  as  strong 
and  pregnant  proof  that  the  prisoner 
had  come  from  Woolwich,  and  not 
from  London.  He  continued  to  go 
by  the  name  of  Watson ;  but  after 
the  news  of  this  murder  reached  Ports¬ 
mouth,  it  was  discovered  there  that 
his  real  name  was  Nesbett,  and  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  deserved  the  greatest 
praise  for  his  vigilance  and  activity, 
thought  it  proper  that  he  should  be 
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taken  .up.  It  would  appear,  that  on 
the  10th  of  March,  he  gave  a  gold 
watch  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Irish,  to  be  cleaned,  and  that  watch 
he  afterwards  sold  to  Barnard  Solo¬ 
mon.  The  prisoner  supposed  it  to  be 
all  gold,  and  it  might  well  have  de¬ 
ceived  any  person  ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  only  the  inside  case  was  gold, 
and  that  the  outer  case  was  gilt.  The 
account  he  gave  of  it  was  this  He 
thought  it  had  been  all  gold,  for  it 
had  been  long  in  the  family,  having 
belonged  to  his  father,  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  84.  At  the  same  time  he 
also  sold  a  number  of  silver  table  and 
tea-spoons,  which  bore  the  mark  of  a 
P.  at  tlie  top,  with  the  initials  T.  and 
M.  below,  Mr  Parker’s  wife’s  name 
having  been  Mary.  In  order  to  give 
a  colour  to  this  person,  for  supposing 
that  lie  was  honestly  possessed  of  the 
property,  he  told  him  his  name  was 
Page,  that  name  answering  the  ini¬ 
tials  on  the  plate.  No  person  had 
ever  known  the  prisoner  at  Woolwich 
by  the  name  of  Page,  and  therefore 
he  would  put  this  circumstance  as  a 
strong  proof  of  guilty  possession. 
Upon  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  he 
coliabited  with  the  woman  already 
mentioned,  and  she  would  state  in 
evidence  his  mind  at  that  time  to  be 
in  an  extremely  disturbed  state ;  so 
much  so,  that  after  a  few  days  she  de¬ 
clined  having  any  farther  intercourse 
with  him,  her  nights  being  disturbed 
by  his  starts  and  troubled  dreams-— 
the  indications  of  a  guilty  mind.  A 
few  days  after  this  he  prevailed  upon 
her  to  return,  and  told  her  there  was 
a  secret  on  his  mind  which  gave  him 
great  uneasiness ;  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  to  three  persons, 
two  men  and  a  woman  ;  that  the  men 
he  had  killed  in  duels,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  by  a  blow.  The  particulars  of 
these  acts  he  promised  to  tell  her  at 
some  future  time.  To  drown  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
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ing  taverns  and  theatres;  and  it  was 
material  to  observe,  that  at  the  latter 
he  regularly  appeared  disguised,  for 
there  he  might  be  recognized  by  per¬ 
sons  from  Woolwich.  To  effect  this 
disguise,  he  always  wore  a  foraging- 
cap,  and  to  it  he  added  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles,  though  not  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  spectacles.  Those  very  spec¬ 
tacles,  however,  which  had  been  worn 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  afforded 
the  very  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt. 
Mr  Parker,  who  was  old,  and  whose 
sight  was  bad,  always  used  spectacles; 
those  he  commonly  wore  were  silver, 
and  marked  “  T.  P."  Now  the  spec¬ 
tacles  which  the  prisoner  wore,  and 
which  had  been  found  in  his  box,  had 
the  initials  “  T.  P.”  marked  on  them, 
and  would  be  sworn  to  as  the  proper^ 
ty  of  Mr  Parker.  The  prisoner,  it 
would  appear,  had  carried  arms  about 
with  him,  and  had  said  that  no  person 
should  ever  take  him.  The  moment 
that  Hunt  and  Hill,  who  arrested 
him,  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  it^as,  he  drew  out  a  pistol, 
and  presented  it  at  Hill.  Hill  uarted 
on  him  instantly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  the  trigger  was  drawn, 
but  the  pistol  did  not  go  off,  but  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  with  powder,  but  in  his 
hurry  the  prisoner  had  omitted  to  put 
in  any  balls.  While  Hunt  was  co¬ 
ming  to  Hill’s  assistance,  the  prison¬ 
er  contrived  to  draw  out  another  pis¬ 
tol,  but  was  secured  before  he  could 
discharge  it ;  it  was  found  to  be  load¬ 
ed  with  ball.  In  his  trunk  was  found 
a  little  red  box,  which  contained  a  va¬ 
riety  of  trinkets  and  articles  of  jewel¬ 
lery,  and  among  the  rest  a  child’s  siU 
ver  coral,  which  was  very'material. 
That  coral  he  had  with  him  when  he 
took  the  Portsmouth  coach  from 
Mouse-hill,  for  the  coachman  had 
seen  it.  The  mark  on  it,  whatever  it 
was,  had  been  filed  off,  and  the  file 
had  been  found  in  his  trunk.  *  The 
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marks  on  the  other  articles  had  not 
been  taken  off.  Among  the  other 
things  found  in  the  prisoner’s  custody, 
was  apairof  old-fashioned  silver  tongs, 
a  silver  sauce-ladle,  several  silver  tea 
and  table-spoons,  a  watch  with  a  tor¬ 
toise-shell  case,  a  number  of  rings, 
ear-rings,  and  brooches,  some  knee- 
buckles,  several  pairs  of  boots,  and 
various  articles  of  wearing  apparel.— 
all  of  which  would  be  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  Mr  Parker.  The  prison¬ 
er,  when  arrested,  was  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  and  the  account  he  gave 
him  varied  very  much  from  that  which 
he  had  given  to  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  cohabited.  Having  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  charge,  he  gave  in  gaol 
an  account,  which  would  be  produ¬ 
ced,  and  which,  instead  of  negativing, 
tended  to  corroborate  what  had  now 
been  stated.  He  admitted  in  this  ac¬ 
count  that  he  was  in  Woolwich,  but 
said  that  the  murder  was  not  committed 
by  him,  but  by  three  other  persons 
who  had  gone  into  the  house  while  he 
stood  at  the  door.  That  statement,  if 
true,  was  an  imperative  call  on  the 
Jury  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge, 
even  though  the  fatal  blow  might  not 
have  been  inflicted  by  his  hand.  He 
admitted,  that  as  they  came  out  of  the 
house,  he  made  this  remark  to  them : 
— “  I  hope  you  did  not  put  them  to 
much  pain and  how  could  he  have 
made  such  an  observation  if  he  had 
not  been  an  accomplice  ?  He  then 
said  that  he  had  bought  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  question  from  those  three  per¬ 
sons  for  11^  If,  however,  he  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  was  at  Woolwich,  and 
stood  at  the  door  while  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  ail  doubt  of  his  guilt  was 
removed.  And  even  if  he  did  not  ad¬ 
roit  these  facts,  there  was  abundant 
proof  of  his  guilt  from  the  goods  them¬ 
selves.  The  prisoner  had  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  nephew  at  Portsmouth, 
which  had  been  destroyed,  but  the 


learned  counsel  was  instructed  to  say. 
that  its  contents  were  an  injunction 
to  get  Ann  Kirby  out  of  the  way,  and 
saving,  that  if  thatcould  not  be  accom¬ 
plished,  her  mouth  must  be  closed— 
a  hint  which  could  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  This  was  a  proof  that  he  had 
told  .her  more  than  the  history  of  the 
duel,  because  that  was  evidence  that 
could  not  bear  on  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  he  needed  not  have 
been  so  anxious  to  prevent  her  from 
appearing.  Such  was  the  evidence 
about  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go 
into  the  detail  of  the  evidence.  The 
following  is  that  of  Ann  Kirby. 

Ann  Kirby  had  lived  a  twelvemonth 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of  next 
month.  She  was  an  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man,  and  first  got  acquainted  with  the 
prisoner  in  November.  She  knew  him 
by  the  name  of  Watson.  The  prison¬ 
er  came  to  her  on  Saturday,  and  left 
her  on  the  Monday  for  Havre-de- 
Grace.  He  returned,  and  brought  a 
lady  with  him  from  France.  The  pri¬ 
soner  said  he  was  going  to  London  to 
get  some  money,  which  he  expected, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  his  father 
would  send  it  him  unless  he  went  for 
it  himself.  She  learnt  from  him  that 
he  lived  with  Mr  Coles,  at  Portsmouth 
Point.  She  saw  him  next  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  4th  of  March.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  come  from  Woolwich, 
from  his  friend :  he  said  he  and  an¬ 
other  person  had  rode  to  Mouse-hill, 
and  then  had  taken  the  coach  to  Ports¬ 
mouth.  He  said  he  had  arrived  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  had  come  to  her 
immediately.  She  met  him  in  the 
streets.  She  renewed  her  cohabita¬ 
tion  with  him,  and  they  lived  at  the 
Red  Lion,  where  he  was  taken.  She 
slept  four  nights  at  the  Red  Lion; 
she  was  afraid  of  the  prisoner — he 
used  to  threaten  to  kill  her — he  was 
so  timerated  in  his  sleep.  By  time- 
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ra^d  she  meant  he  was  frequently  til  the  time  prisoner  was  exunined. 
rising  in  his  sleepi  calling  on  some  She  had  advised  him  not  to  drink,  but 
name  in  his  sleep,  which  she  did  not  not  because  it  affected  him  in  his 
recollect.  When  he  was  in  a  passion  sleep.  He  went  oftener  to  the  theatre 
with  her,  he  made  the  threats  she  had  afler  he  returned  from  London  than 
spoken  of.  In*  consequence  of  his  he  did  before  t  he  went  into  the  up* 
threats  she  had  lefl  him.  He  made  per  boxes  ;  she  only  went  with  him 
her  a  present  of  a  pair  of  ear-rings  there  once. 

and  a  shawl,  and  15r.  in  money.  He  No  evidence  was  called  for  the  pri* 
said  that  the  shawl  belonged  to  a  soner,  and  he  merely  in  his  defence 
young  lady  whom  he  had  brought  told  a  de'soltory  story,  endeavouring 
with  him  from  France.  Afler  this  she  to  account  for  his  having  got  the  mo- 
was  with  him  several  nights  occasion-  ney,  and  for  the  manper  in  which  he 
ally :  but  the  same  agitation  still  con-  had  spent  bis  time  during  his  absence 
tinued  in  his  sleep.  She  returned  to  from  Portsmouth, 
him  because  he  gave  her  the  shawl  Mr  Baron  Wood  then  summed  up 
and  ear-rings,  and  because  he  said  he  the  evidence  with  great  care  and  un> 
could  not  sleep  by  himself.  The  last  partiality. 

night  she  slept  with  him  was  the  night  The  Jury  deliberated  about  ^n 
before  he  was  taken  up.  He  told  her  minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
that  the  reason  of  his  alarm  was,  that  Guilty. 

he  had  killed  two  men  and  a  woman ;  The  Judge  then  pronounced  the 
the  men  in  a  duel.  He  told  her  that  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  usual  man- 
he  could  tell  her  a  secret,  but  she  was  ner,  ordering  him  for  execution  on 
not  to  revulge  it.  She  promised  that  Monday  next, 
she  would  not :  he  begged  her  never  Immediately  after  the  sentence  was 
to  mention  it  again,  because  he  did  concluded,  the  prisoner  said  to  the 
not  like  to  it,  but  he  would  not  tell  Court — “  The  laws  of  my  country 
her  the  reasons.  have  found  me  guilty  of  murder,  but 

Cross-examined,— She  had  been  12  I  am  not  guilty  of  it;  the  man  who 
months  at  Portsmouth.  Her  father  committed  it  is  now  in  this  town.” 
and  mother  live  at  Wickham.  She  He  was  then  removed  from  the  bar, 
lives  in  a  private  house  in  Red  Lion-  which  he  left  in  tears, 
yard,  kept  for  women  of  her  class ;  Nesbett  has  the  appearance  of  a 
she  has  not  been  more  than  one  year  good-looking  man  or  the  sea-faring 
in  her  unfortunate  condition.  When  class.  His  countenance  is  determi- 
she  first  knew  the  prisoner,  she  said  ned,  but  betrays  no  marks  of  feroci- 
he  lived  at  Southsea,  and  introduced  ty.  During  the  trial  he  exhibited,  in 
himself  by  the  name  of  Watson.  He  general,  great  firmness,  we  might  al- 
brought  a  girl  back  with  him  from  most  say  great  hardihood,  except 
Havre-de-Grace  ;  she  never  quarrel-  when  allusion  was  made  to  his  father 
ed  about  it  with  him.  She  never  said,  or  his  children.  While  the  woman 
“  D — n  you.  I’ll  be  revenged  of  you."  with  whom  he  cohabited,  was  under 
He  never  accused  her  of  robbing  him.  examination,  his  agitation  was  ex- 
She  heard  from  some  other  persons  treme,  but  of  a  different  description, 
that  he  had ;  and  he  went  with  her  to  Heevinced  great  self-possession  while 
them  about  it.  Shp  had  never  been  the  sentence  was  pronouncing,  but  it 
before  any  justice  at  Portsmouth  un-  deserted  him  before  he  lefl  the  bar. 
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TBIAL  or  SOLDIERS  FOR  MURDER,  BY 

FIRING  FROM  A  WINDOW  AT  GREEN¬ 
OCK. 

ffi^  Court  ofjtutidary,  Nov.  7. 

The  Court  proceeded  to  the  trial 
of  Robert  Surrage,  John  Dempsey, 
John  Beck,  Joseph  Elliot,  Malachi 
Clinton,  and  Patrick  Lynch,  accused 
of  having,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July  last,  fired.several  shots  from  the 
window  of  a  room  in  the  house  of 
Francis  Quin,  in  Shannon’s  close, 
Greenock,  at  several  persons  then  in 
the  close,  and  by  which  shots  Robert 
Simpson  and  Henry  Pearson,  watch¬ 
men  in  Greenock,  and  Archibald 
Morrison,  sailor  in  Greenock,  ^were 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few 
hours  after. 

The  panels  pled  Not  Guilty  to  the 
crimes  libelled. 

The  Lord  Advocate  passed  from 
the  charges  against  Clinton,  and  he 
was  accordingly  dismissed  simpliciter 
from  the  bar.  He  was  taken  out  of 
Court,  in  order  to  be  examined  in  ex¬ 
culpation. 

Muter  Mitchell,  a  boy  about  15  or 
16  yeark,  lives  in  Greenock.  He  went 
out  one  evening  last  summer  to  look 
for  his  brother,  who  had  newly  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies.  Heard  a  noise 
at  the  foot  of  the  Highland  close,  op¬ 
posite  to  Shannon’s  close,  both  of 
which  enter  from  the  Laigh  Street. 
Saw  a  tail  soldier  there  calling  upon 
the  best  of  the  blue-jackets  to  turn 
out,  and  he  would  fight  them,  'fhere 
were  about  five  or  six  soldiers  present, 
and  about  a  dozen  tradesmen  or  sail¬ 
ors  in  jackets.  The  sailors  were  all 
wanting  to  make  peace,  and  not  to 
fight.  Saw  a  soldier  with  a  bayonet 
concealed  under  his  jacket,  which  the 
women  wished  to  take  from  him,  but 
he  held  it  up  over  his  head.  A  sailor 
came  up  with  a  pair  of  water  stoups. 


who  asked  the  soldient  to  go  with  him 
and  get  some  spirits,  and  not  to  stand 
wrangling  there.  One  of  the  soldiers 
said,  “  Come  along,  shipmate,”  and 
they  all  went  down  Shannon’s  close. 
Witness  looked  dowA  the  close,  and 
in  a  very  little  time  a  quarrel  began, 
when  he  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  knock 
down  a  sailor  with  a  water  stoup.  The 
soldiers  went  into  the  house,  and  the 
sailor,  on  getting  up,  went  also  into 
the  house,  when  the  door  was  shut. 
Heard  the  people  who  had  collected 
say,  they  were  killing  some  person  in 
the  inside.  The  people  then  began  to 
break  the  doors  and  windows,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  in.  Witness  ran  up  the  close 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  had  stood 
at  the  head  of  it  but  a  very  short  time 
when  he  heard  a  soldier  call  Fire !” 
and  then  a  gun  went  off ;  on  which 
the  people  called  out,  there  was  a  lad 
shot,  and  shortly  after  saw  him  car¬ 
ried  up  the  close  by  some  persons. 
Understood  his  name  was  Morrison. 
When  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
close,  witness  heard  several  other 
shots  fired  from  a  window,  which  was 
in  the  garret  of  Quin’s  house.  Saw 
an  old  woman  running,  calling  for  the 
guard ;  who,  when  they  came,  said  to 
those  who  were  in  the  house,  **  Halt, 
halt.”  The  soldiers  who  fired  desired 
them  to  take  away  the  people  in  the 
close,  which  the  guard  did.  After  the 
guard  went  away,  the  soldiers  conti¬ 
nued  firing  from  the  same  window. 
The  crowd  remained  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  close,  when  a  man  came 
out  from  the  crowd  and  spoke  up  to 
the  soldiers  at  the  window,  when  a 
shot  was  fired  and  the  man  fell.  He 
saw  the  gun  out  of  the  window,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  the  same  man  who 
M’anted  to  fight  with  the  sailors.  A 
girl  came  out  of  a  house  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  close,  who  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  take  away  the  body ; 
and  she  pulled  him  into  the  house. 
When  the  guard  came  the  second 
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time,  the  people  went  down  along 
with  them  to  tne  house,  and  witness 
saw  the  man  who  was  shot.  Some  of 
the  guard  went  into  the  house  from 
whence  the  Bring  had  proceeded,  and 
took  away  three  soldiers :  they  after¬ 
wards  came  back  and  took  away  more 
prisoners,  but  does  not  know  how 
many.  The  soldiers,  at  the  time  wit¬ 
ness  saw  them,  did  not  appear  as  if 
drunk.  When  the  guard  took  away 
the  three,  they  appeared  to  be  beast¬ 
ly  drunk.  Witness  saw  a  man  taken 
from  under  a  bed  in  Cochrane's  house, 
which  is  immediately  below  the  gar¬ 
ret  from  whence  the  firing  proceed¬ 
ed;  the  man  was  all  covered  with 
blood.  Cannot  swear  now  which  of 
the  prisoners  is  the  person  who  offer¬ 
ed  to  fight,  and  who  called  out  of  the 
window.  Saw  him,  the  day  after,  in 
the  jail,  when  he  was  all  cut.  Witness 
pointed  out  Lynch  as  the  person  who 
had  the  bayonet,  but  was  not  positive. 

Crof^.examinetf.— When  the  sol¬ 
diers  went  down  the  close,  they  seem¬ 
ed  all  willing  to  make  peace;  and 
when  the  soldier  knocked  the  sailor 
down  with  the  stoup,  there  com¬ 
menced  a  sort  of  general  fight  between 
the  people  and  the  soldiers. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk. — Saw 
no  stones  thrown  at  the  house  from 
whence  the  firing  came ;  neither  did 
he  see  any  stones  thrown  at  any  time 
that  night. 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by 
John  M'Knight,  cloth  merchant;  Wil¬ 
liam  Go  wans,  grocer;  John  M'Far- 
lane,  shipmaster,  and  several  other 
witnesses. 

Robert  Robertson  resided  in  Green¬ 
ock  when  the  affray  happened  there 
in  July,  and  saw  a  fighting  going  on 
in  Shannon's  close.  A  soldier  asked 
him  to  fight,  but  he  would  not,  and 
advised  them  to  go  home.  W’as  knock¬ 
ed  down,  and  dragged  into  Cochrane’s 
house,  and  was  again  knocked  down. 


and  became  insensible.  This  was  about 
12  o’clock. 

Alexander  Cochrane,  fisher  in 
Greenock,  lives  in  the  house  below 
Quin.  On  the  SOth  of  July,  Demp« 
sey  got  two  half  mutchkins  of  whis¬ 
ky  that  afternoon,  to  treat  four  of  his 
companions.  Heard  a  disturbance  in 
the  street  late  in  the  evening,  and 
some  soldiers  came  to  his  door,  and 
demanded  to  get  into  their  lodgings. 
At  that  time  the  crowd  was  great, 
and  making  a  noise.  He  admitt^  the 
soldiers,  and  a  young  man,  namea 
Robertson,  came  in  along  with  them. 
One  of  the  soldiers  struck  Robertson 
with  a  candlestick,  while  two  of  them 
held  him.  Witness  took  Robertson 
into  the  kitchen,  and  the  soldiers  went 
up  stairs.  The  crowd  on  the  outside 
broke  his  window-shutters;  and  it  was 
so  great,  that  he  could  not  get  out  at 
the  door,  but  went  out  by  a  window 
for  the  guard.  Heard  a  shot  fired  ; 
and,  before  he  got  out  by  the  window, 
another  was  fired.  When  coming  with 
the  guard,  heard  several  shots  fired. 
The  streets  being  cleared,  he  got  in¬ 
to  his  house,  and  went  up  to  the  room 
where  the  soldiers  were,  and  told 
them  they  were  firing  upon  their  own 
guard.  There  were  three  men  in  the 
room ;  two  of  them  were  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  a  musket  was  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  other  man  standing  behind. 
Dempsey  was  one  of  the  men  who 
was  at  the  window,  and  had  a  musket 
in  his  hand.  Witness  did  not  know 
the  others.  A  soldier  was  lying  on  a 
bed,  and  another  was  in  a  room  in  the 
house  getting  a  wound  cleaned.  When 
witness  told  them  that  they  were  fi¬ 
ring  on  their  guard,  Dempsey  said,  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out  for  bring¬ 
ing  them.  After  the  guard  came  to 
the  house,  there  were  three  shot! 
fired. 

Cross-examined.— the  time 
when  he  opened  the  door  to  let  the 
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soldiers  in,  they  were  all  bloody ;  and 
the  crowd  on  the  outside  were  call¬ 
ing  out,  that  they  would  have  the 
bloody  souls  of  the  soldiers.  The 
window  where  the  soldiers  bred  from 
was  all  broken.  During  the  time  Sur- 
rage  and  Dempsey  lodged  in  Quin’s 
house  they  were  quiet  and  peaceable. 
No  firing  took  place  till  the  window 
where  the  soldiers  were  was  knocked 
in,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  shutters 
from  his  window  were  forced  off,  and 
thrown  in  at  it.  Saw  the  window  next 
^ay,  the  panes  of  which  were  broken, 
and  part'of  the  casement.  The  sol¬ 
diers  got  from  him  that  day  ten  half 
nmtchkins  of  whisky.  Several  of  them 
were  very  drunk.  Dempsey  did  not 
appear  much  the  worse  of  liquor. 

William  M‘Lurg,  serjeant  in  the 
13th  regiment,  remembers  a  man  and 
a  woman  coming  to  the  guard-house 
for  the  guard  to  go  to  Shannon’s 
close.  Went  down  with  fiaqr  men. 
Having  heard  firing,  he  returned  with 
the  men  for  their  fire-arms,  and 
brought  with  him  six  men.  When  he 
came  down,  he  saw  Surrage  and 
Dempsey  leaning  out  of  the  window 
of  their  lodging.  They  asked  who 
went  there;  when  he  answered,  the 
serjeant  of  the  guard.  Dempsey  told 
him  to  stand  back :  he  said,  “  Don’t 
fire,  as  it  is  the  guard.”  'They  had 
both  their  muskets  in  their  hands ; 
and  Dempsey  presented  his  firelock 
at  witness  and  cocked  it,  when  one 
of  the  guard  struck  the  musket  aside, 
when  it  went  off.  They  said,  if  he 
would  take  two  men  who  were  at  the 
door,  and  who  had  struck  them,  they 
would  come  out.  Met  several  men 
carrying  another,  but  does  not  know 
whether  the  person  was  wounded  or 
not.  When  he  was  going  into  the 
room  Dempsey  pushed  him  back,  and 
asked  Surrage  whether  the  firelocks 
were  loaded,  and  ran  to  the  bed-side 
and  presented  the  musket  at  witness. 
Came  away,  os  he  could  not  get  them 


out.  Witness  sent  a  man  for  the  offi¬ 
cer,  whom  he  met  coming  down. 
Saw  Beck,  one  of  the  prisoners,  in 
the  same  room,  lying  on  a  bed,  seem¬ 
ingly  drunk.  Elliot  was  in  the  room, 
but  he  was  not  doing  any  thing ;  and 
he  did  not  see  Lynch.  Captain  Shear¬ 
man  called  to  Surrage  and  Dempsey> 
tliat  he  would  protect  them  to  the 
guard-house.  Thought  that  Dempsey 
was  rather  unwilling  to  go.  Saw  both 
Surrage  and  Dempsey  fire,  but  did 
not  see  any  one  fall  from  their  firing, 
’fhey  were  all  bloody,  and  said  they 
had  been  nearly  murdered. 

Andrew  Colwell,  soldier,  13th  re¬ 
giment,  was  on  guard  at  Greenock  on 
the  night  of  the  affray  in  July  last. 
Corroborated  the  evidence  of  M  *Lurg, 
as  to  the  guard  going  to  Shannon’s 
close.  Witness  stated,  that  Surrage 
was  ordered  to  come  down ;  but  he 
said,  be  had  been  almost  murdered 
by  a  mob,  and  that  two  men  were  at 
the  door  wanting  to  come  in.  The 
guard  took  these  two  men  into  custo¬ 
dy;  and,  on  coming  back,  witness 
saw  a  man  lying  in  the  close.  Surrage 
was  at  the  window  with  his  musket, 
when  the  serjeant  ordered  him  to  lay 
it  down,  which  he  did.  Dempsey  took 
it  up,  and  put  it  out  of  the  window, 
cocked  it,  and  the  witness  struck  the 
piece  to  turn  it  aside,  when  it  went 
off.  When  witness  wei)t  into  the  room, 
Dempsey  and  Surrage  were  there; 
the  former  with  his  musket,  who  col¬ 
lared  the  serjeant,  and  rested  his  mus¬ 
ket  on  his  haunch,  when  witness  and 
another  soldier  took  it  from  him.  Sur¬ 
rage  was  willing  to  come  down,  but 
Dempsey  would  not.  The  guard  left 
them  in  the  room,  and  returned  with 
Captain  Shearman,  whom  they  qiet 
coming  down,  when  they  took  Demp* 
sey  and  Surrage  into  custody. 

Joseph  Wootten,  soldier  in  the  13th 
regiment,  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  Seijeant  M'Lurg  and  ColweU  in 
every  particular. 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 
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Mr  John  Lennox,  superintendant 
nf  police,  Greenock,  after  seeing  two 
men  lodged  in  custody  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  guard  from  Shan> 
non’s  close,  went  down  with  the  guard 
to  that  place,  and  saw  a  man  with  a 
musket  at  a  window.  The  serjeant 
desired  him  to  give  over  firing.  Wit* 
ness  called  out  to  him  he  was  master 
of  the  police,  and  for  God's  sake  to 
desist  firing.  The  answer  that  was  gi¬ 
ven  was,  “  I  don't  care  a  d — n  for  no 
man."  When  the  serjeant  went  up  to 
the  room,  witness  heard  the  same  man 
say,  **  You  villain,  I  will  blow,  or 
knock  your  brains  out.’'  There  was  a 
gun  fired  at  the  time,  and  the  guard 
were  in  the  close.  Heard  the  serjeant 
go  up  to  the  room,  when  a  scuffle  en* 
sued ;  and  the  serjeant  came  down, 
and  said  he  could  not  get  them  out 
without  more  assistance.  Witness  de> 
sired  .the  serjeant  to  send  for  Captain 
Shearman,  which  he  did ;  and,  on  the 
captain  coming,  the  men  were  se* 
cured,  and  lodged  in  jail.  Beck  was 
in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  that 
he  was  carried  down  stairs.  The 
height  of  the  window  from  whence 
the  shots  were  fired  was  ten  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  sash  of 
the  window  was  lying  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  room,  and  apparently  had  been 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  soldiers  to  get  out  their  heads. 
The  panes  were  broken  by  trampling 
on.  'There  were  no  stones  in  the  room, 
and  none  of  the  panes  of  the  upper 
sash  were  broken.  Did  not  see  a/\y 
part  of  a  window-shutter  in  the  room. 

Dr  J.  B.  Kirk  read  certificates 
which  he  had  made  out  of  the  state 
in  which  he  found  Morrison,  Simp¬ 
son,  and  Pearson,  which  he  now  vert, 
fied.  When  he  found  Pearson  was 
dying,  and  anxious  for  the  ends  of 
public  justice  that  the  truth  should 
be  known,  he  put  a  question  to  him, 
in  presence  of  his  wife,  whether  the 
man  who  fired  at  him  took  aim ;  to 


which  he  answered  distinctly,  that  he  • 
did. 

The  declarations  of  the  prisoners 
were  then  read. 

EXCULPATORY  PROOF. 

Malachi  Clinton,  soldier  in  the  ISth 
regiment,  was  in  company  with  the 
prisoners  on  an  evening  in  July  last. 
They  had  some  drink  together.  Sur- 
rage  and  witness  saw  two  persons 
home  to  their  lodgings  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them.  When  Surrage 
and  he  returned  to  Shannon’s  close, 
they  met  a  woman  and  a  man ;  but 
whether  the  woman  spoke  to  Surrage, 
or  he  to  her,  does  not  recollect.  The 
man  gave  them  abusive  language,  and 
wished  to  fight,  but  witness  would  not 
allow  them.  Got  Surrage  to  Quin’s 
house,  where  they  were  followed  by 
some  persons,  one  of  whom  threw  a 
stone,  which  struck  witness  on  the 
temple  when  at  the  door,  and  which 
knocked  him  down.  At  this  time  Sur¬ 
rage  and  Dempsey  were  outside  the 
door  fighting  with  some  persons,  and 
when  they  came  in,  they  were  cut  in 
the  face. 

Mrs  Cochrane  knows  Surrage  and 
Dempsey ;  they  lodged  in  Quin’s 
house,  next  door  to  hers,  and  be¬ 
haved  very  quietly  and  decently  all 
the  time  they  wefe  there.  On  the 
night  of  the  affray  in  July,  her  ser¬ 
vant  came  in  and  told  her,  there  was 
a  quarrel  at  the  head  of  the  close, 
and  that  Lynch  was  away  out  with  a 
bayonet ;  on  which  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  ran  after  him,  and  took  the 
bayonet  from  him.  Dempsey,  Sur¬ 
rage,  and  one  or  two  others,  came  to 
the  door,  and  called  to  get  in  for 
God’s  sake ;  when  her  husband  open¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  they  all  got  in  ex¬ 
cept  Dempsey.  He  soon  after  also 
got  in,  covered  with  blood.  The  win¬ 
dow  where  the  soldiers  lodged  was 
broke  from  the  outside.  Next  morn- 
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iBg,  witness  found  her  window-shut¬ 
ter  in  the  soldiers'  room ;  it  had  been 
tom  off  by  the  mob,  who  swore  that 

they  would  have  the  b- - y  souls  of 

the  soldiers  out  of  them.  Heard  these 
expressions  three  or  four  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  firing  began,  and  thinks  the 
mob  would  have  got  in  had  it  not  been 
for  the  firing. 

Cross-Damned. — Dempsey  and 
three  sailors  came  in  to  get  a  dram, 
but  witness  would  not  give  it.  The 
men  went  away;  one  of  them  had 
water-stoups ;  and,  as  they  were  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door,  Dempsey  gave 
one  of  them  a  push,  when  the  quar¬ 
rel  began ;  and  Robertson,  who  had 
come  in  at  first  with  Dempsey,  was 
dragged  in,  and  knocked  down.  One 
of  the  soldiers,  who  was  on  the  stair, 
took  up  a  brass  candlestick,  and,  when 
Robertson  was  lying  insensible  on  the 
floor,  struck  him  two  or  three  times 
on  the  head.  Witness  thought  he  was 
dead;  but  he  afterwards  recovered, 
and  was  laid  on  the  bed  in  the  room. 
He  subsequently  had  got  up,  and 
^rept  below  the  bed,  and  was  found 
there  by  the  guard  and  police.  In 
the  confusion,  witness  did  not  know 
he  was  in  the  bouse. 

Captain  Shearman,  of  the  13th  re¬ 
giment,  went  down  with  the  guard, 
and  saw  two  soldiers  at  the  window, 
one  of  whom  had  a  musket  in  his 
hand.  He  called  out  to  them  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  when  they  said,  they  would 
come  down  if  they  were  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  mob,  which  he  as¬ 
sured  them  he  would  (To.  On  this  they 
instantly  came  down,  and  delivered 
up  their  muskets.  The  men,  when 
they  came  down,  appeared  to  have 
been  drinking,  but  were  not  drunk. 
They  seemed  more  alarmed  than  in 
liquor. 

Martha  Jamieson  resides  in  Green¬ 
ock.  Knows  Lynch,  but  none  of  the 
other  prisoners.  Once  or  twice,  be¬ 
fore  the  shots  were  tired,  heard  a 


voice  from  the  window  crjr,  "  Take 
care  !’*  Saw  the  window  dnvm  in  by 
stones  or  sticks.  One  or  two  of  the 
mob  had  sticks.  When  the  firing 
commenced,  was  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  window. 

Sir  William  Williams,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  13th  regiment,  knows 
all  the  prisoners,  who  bore  good  cha¬ 
racters.  Surrage  was  always  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sober  man,  and  much  regard¬ 
ed  by  his  captain.  Dempsey,  though 
fond  of  drink  a  little,  was  never  known 
as  cruel. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  address¬ 
ed  the  Jury  in  an  eloquent  speech  ; 
in  which  he  contended,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  mob.  In  endeavouring  to 
break  into  Cochrane’s  house,  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  but  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sailor  Robertson,  who  had 
been  dragged  in,  and  whom  they 
supposed  the  soldiers  were  murder¬ 
ing.  He  allowed,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  proof  to  insist  for  a  verdict 
against  Elliot,  Beck,  and  Lynch ;  but 
asked  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Sur¬ 
rage  and  Dempsey^ 

Mr  Menzies,  for  the  panels,  made 
an  able  and  ingenious  defence. 

After  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  had 
summed  up'  the  evidence,  the  Jury 
returned  a  viva  voce  verdict,  finding 
Beck  Not  Guilty  g  the  indictment 
against  Elliot  and  Lynch  Not  Pro- 
ven  ;  and  Surrage  and  Dempsey  Guil¬ 
ty  of  the  murder  of  Simpson  and  Pear¬ 
son  only ;  but  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  Surrage  to  mercy. 

The  trial  occupied  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half ;  and  the  Court  adjourned 
at  half  past  four  in  the  morning. 

On  the  following  morning,  Surrage 
and  Dempsey  were  put  to  the  bar ; 
when,  after  a  very  impressive  address 
by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  his  Lord'^ 
ship  sentenced  the  unfortunate  men 
to  be  executed  at ,  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  the- 13th  of  December 
next,  between  eight  and  ten  in  the 
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aonwg^  and  their  bodies  to  be  afler>  ing  young  men)  snod  were  much  af> 
warda  given  for  dissection.  fected.  Surrage  is  a  native  of  £ng> 

The  two  prisoners  are  good-look-  land,  and  Dempsey  is  an  Irishman. 
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PLEAS  OF  INSURANCE  OFFICES,  RELATIVE  TO  CHEMICAL  APPA¬ 
RATUS  EMPLOYED  BY  SEVERN.  KING.  AND  CO. 


Court  of  Common  Plbas. 

Tuesday,  April  11. 

Severn,  King,  and  Co.,  u.  Drew, 
OR  theImperial  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

This  case,  important  not  only  as  it 
affects  the  parties  from  the  large  sum 
depending  upon  its  issue,  but  as  it  in¬ 
volves  the  general  practice  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  6re-insurances  are 
regulated)  came  on  for  trial  yester¬ 
day  in  this  Court)  and  engaged  its 
attention  for  many  hours.  It  had 
previously  excited  considerable  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  city,  and  was  understood 
to  be  only  one  of  several  actions  about 
to  be  instituted)  or  already  commen¬ 
ced,  against  other  insurance-offices. 
Mr  Stephen  opened  the  pleadings. 
The  Solicitor-General  stated  the 
plaintiffs’  case  in  an  address,  embra¬ 
cing  a  complete  view  of  the  whole 
subject. '  The  present  action  was 
brought  for  a  sum  of  upwards  of 
8000(.  against  the  defendants,  who 
are  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Insu¬ 
rance  Company.  The  plaintiffs  were 
very  respectable  and  opulent  su¬ 
gar  refiners,  residing  in  Whitechapel. 
This  was  a  part  only  of  a  very  large 
sum,  amounting  to  about  ^0,dbOL  to¬ 
tal  loss,  which  had  been  sustained  by 
fire  in  November  1819.  Upon  that 
point  no  doubt  or  difficulty  existed, 


nor  was  the  slightest  imputation  cast 
^on  the  character  of  the  plaintiffs. 
The  only  question  arising  between 
the  parties  turned  either  upon  points 
of  law,  or  related  to  the  manner  and 
regulariw  of  effecting  the  insurance. 
With  reference  to  this  ultimate  ques¬ 
tion  he  might  be  allowed  to  mention, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  had  paid 
an  enormous  premium  for  their  insu¬ 
rance.  The  premium  actually  paid 
was  no  less  than  fourteen  shillings): 
being  more  than  double  that  required 
in  all  ordinary  cases  for  doubly  ha-  ' 
zardous  insurances.  He  mentioned 
this  circumstance  in  order  to  shew 
that  the  defendants  could  not  have 
conceived  that  they  were  insuring  an 
ordinary  risk,  but  one  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  from  which,  if  they  were 
to  sustain  loss,  they  had  no  right  to 
complain,  as  they  received  a  premium 
commensurate  to  it.  The  material 
plea  on  the  side  of  the  defendants  was, 
that  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by 
a  cause  not  included  within  the  risk 
insured.  By  stating  the  case  in  this 
manner,  he  hoped  to  disembarrass  it, 
and  disencumber  it  of  whatever  might 
tend  to  perplex  their  inijuiry.  It  was 
pleaded  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  used  a  process  "of  heat¬ 
ing  oil  which  had  increased  the  risk, 
and  that  this  process  had-  been  intro¬ 
duced  subsequently  to  the  insurance. 
Now,  he  should  be  able  to  shew  that 
the  apparatus  in  question  was  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  wall  and  iron  doors.  It 
might  then  become  a  question,  whe* 
ther,  whatever  might  have  been  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  plaintiffs  to  state  to 
the  insurers  at  the  outset,  they  ought, 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  process,  to 
have  subsequently  apprised  them  of 
it.  He  should  contend  that  his  clients 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  commu¬ 
nication  on  this  subject,  unless  the 
defendants  themselves  had  thought 
proper  to  inquire  in  the  first  instance. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  risk  to  be 
increased  by  this  new  process  com¬ 
menced  upon  contiguous  premises, 
the  plaintiffs  were  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  disclose  the  circumstance,  un¬ 
less  the  insurers  thought  proper  ei¬ 
ther  to  inspect  the  premises,  or  seek 
information,  hi  which  case,  his  clients 
were  undoubtedly  bound  to  make  a 
full  and  unreserved  disclosure.  His 
clients  were  engaged  in  the  business 
of  sugar-refining  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  processes  by  which  that  ope¬ 
ration  was  carried  on  were  almost  as 
various  as  the  establishments  engaged 
in  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  insured 
such  manufactories,  were  bound  to 
examine  tbe  mode  in  which  they  were 
conducted,  if  they  had  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  limit  their  insurance  to  any 
given  risk ;  and  if  they  did  make  sucn 
an  inquiry,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
other  party  to  leave  no  circumstance 
concealed.  When  he  talked  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  processes,  he  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  himself  intelligible.  The 
original  and  simple  mode  of  refining 
sugar  was,  to  place  it  in  a  pan,  with 
a  fire  under  it.  This,  however,  was 
found  very  inconvenient,  inasmuch 
as  that  part  of  the  sugar  which  was 
nearest  the  fire  was  burnt  before  the 
rest  could  be  brought  to  a  proper 
temperature.  Ingenious  and  scienti¬ 
fic  men  contrived  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quisite  degree  of  heat  by  pipes  of 
boiling  water  coiled  and  immersed 
into  the  syrup  or  sugar.  But  this 


difficulty  arose,  that  the  sugar  would 
not  boil  at  the  same  heat  as  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  a  high  pressure,  at¬ 
tended  with  much  danger,  was  re¬ 
quired.  At  Liverpool  tallow  was  in 
common  use  for  this  purpose ;  but 
this  was  found  extremely  offensive, 
and,  to  obviate  its  inconveniences, 
Mr  Wilson  had  invented  a  process 
for  using  fixed  oil.  This  oil  was  put 
into  a  large  retort,  and  from  it  a  coil 
of  pipes  passed  into  the  sugar,  which 
it  was  intended  to  bring  into  a  boiling 
state.  The  oil  required  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for 
boiling,  and  sugar  S50.  This  was  a 
degree  of  temperature  below  any  heat 
that  could  create  danger.  It  might 
be  urged  that  gas  must  be  created ; 
and  to  this  he  would  reply,  that  gas 
was  not  created  by  fixed  oil  until  it 
arrived  at  a  temperature  of  between 
600  and  700  degrees,  long  before 
which  the  thermometer  would  have 
exploded.  It  would  perhaps  be  said 
that  the  nature  of  oil  might  be  changed 
by  the  renewed  application  of  heat, 
and  that  when  so  changed,  it  would 
emit  gas  at  SOO  degrees.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
utterly  false ;  and  although  the  oil 
might  be  rendered  thicker,  the  reap- 
plicntion  of  heat  would  restore  it  to 
its  former  state. 

Mr  Henry  Wilson  was  then  called, 
and  stated,  that  he  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  various  processes  of  refi¬ 
ning  sugttr.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  conversant  with  this  subject,  and 
with  the  application  of  oil  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  put  up  apparatus 
for  the  same  purpose  in  two  houses 
at  Liverpool,  three  years  ago,  as  well 
as  in  one  or  two  others  in  London. 
In  the  present  case  it  had  been  put 
up  almost  exclusively  under  his  di¬ 
rection.  He  conceived  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  mode  V)f  refining  sugar  was  at¬ 
tended  with  both  inconvenience  and 
danger.  One  great  danger  was  that 
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of  the  sugar  boiling  over ;  another, 
of  its  emitting  very  inBamraable  gases, 
arising  from  the  combustibility  of  su¬ 
gar  when  in  a  desiccated  state.  At 
the  degree  of  344'  inflammable  gases 
were  created.  The  boiling  point  was 
245.  He  visited  the  premises  in  ques¬ 
tion  almost  every  day,  and  .observed 
that  there  was  some  leaking,  but  none 
that  could  produce  the  slightest  mis¬ 
chief.  It  was  impossible  that  the  leakr 
ing  of  oil  into  the  fire  below  coaid 
cause  the  fire  to  communicate  with 
the  oil  in  the  vessel.  When  the  oil 
was  thus  converted  into  combustible 
gas,  it  passed  oflT  up  the  chimney. 
The  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  ves¬ 
sel  never  exceeded  360  for  the  work¬ 
ing  point.  If  it  were  to  go  beyond 
4^,  the  thermometer  would  burst. 
The  boiling  point  of  oil  was  about 
600  degrees:  and  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  heat,  it  would  send  out 
no  permanently  inflammable  gases. 
To  bring  about  such  a  degree  of  heat 
would  require  several  hours  of  hard 
firing,  and  could  never  take  place 
from  negligence  alone.  If  a  similar 
fire  were  placed  under  sugar,  inflam¬ 
mable  gases  would  be  produced  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  If  produced  in 
this  retort,  they  would  go  up  the 
steam-pipe,  a  vent  which  was  render¬ 
ed  necessary  for  discharging  the  air 
within  the  vessel ;  and  in  oil  there 
was  also  a  quantity  of  aqueous  mat¬ 
ter,  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
off  in  the  same  manner ;  conducted 
through  the  pipe  to  which  he  alluded, 
it  all  passed  out  at  a  lateral  aperture 
in  the  chimney.  All  draught  down 
the'  chimney  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  brick-work  of  the 
chimney  secured  against  heat  by  cast- 
iron  pipes.  He  thought  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  gas  that  might  escape 
mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  be¬ 
cause  the  proportion  necessary  to 
cause  explosion  must  be  one  to  six  or 
seven,  and  it  was  impossible  that  such 


a  proportion  should  be  formed  even 
in  the  fill-house.  This  danger  was 
much  greater  with  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cess.  The  vent  was  quite  sufficient 
to  carry  out  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
gas  which  could  be  produced  by  this 
apparatus.  The  retort  had  been  re¬ 
paired  a  few  days  before.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  oil  changing  its  quality, 
because  it  became  thicker  by  use,  ne 
did  not  think  that  that  increased  its 
tendency  to  become  inflammable.  He 
was  present  at  an  examination  of  the 
apparatus  with  several  surveyors  and 
engineers  after  the  fire  had  happen¬ 
ed  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  rent 
or  fissure  in  the  retort,  and  a  four- 
inch  wall  on  one  side  of  it  was  as  per¬ 
pendicular  as  when  originally  built. 
There  was  a  great  quantity  of  rub¬ 
bish  upon  it,  and  a  piece  of  fused 
brass  which  had  come  from  above ; 
but  he  could  not  discover,  from  the 
appearances  around,  the  slightest  in¬ 
dication  of  an  explosion  having  taken 
place.  The  screws  of  the  aperture 
were  perfect,  and  the  thread  bright 
and  sharp.  The  pump  was  much 
fused,  and  the  copper  vessel  melted 
—a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  coals  kept  under  it  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  draught. 
The  pipes  were  of  copper,  and  could 
not  burst  from  the  pumping  of  the 
oil,  because  the  valves  were  smaller 
than  their  diameter ;  in  the  inside  of 
the  retort  there  was  a  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  naturally  resulting 
from  the  gradual  distillation  of  the 
oil,  and  explosion  would  have  caused 
a  different  appearance. 

Cron-examined, — He  had  taken  out 
three  patents  for  the  process  which 
he  had  been  describing— one  in  1816» 
one  in  1817,  and  the  third  in  1818. 
Previous  to  this  invention,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  chemical  manufac¬ 
tures.  His  patent  had  been  applied 
to  four  cases ;  two  of  them  occurred 
at  Liverpool,  but  in  both  of  these  taU 
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low  was  used  as  well  as  oil.  He  had 
put  up  his  apparatus  for  another  house 
in  London  about  six  months  ago,  but 
it  was  by  way  of  an  experiment  only, 
and  had  not  been  applied  generally 
to  the  manufacture.  There  were  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  carrying  on  this  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  one  or  two  patents 
bad  been  obtained  for  carrying  it  on 
through  the  means  of  steam.  Afler 
the  retort  had  been  repaired,  the  oil 
which  had  been  already  used  was  put 
back  into  it,  with  the  addition  of  some 
fresh.  He  saw  no  vestige  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  on  his  inspection  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  afler  the  fire. 

Mr  Samuel  Parkes  stated,  that  he 
was  an  experimental  and  practical 
chemist.  He  had  attended  to  the  mo¬ 
del  of  the  machine,  and  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  process  of  refining 
sugar  was  carried  on ;  and  he  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  old  mode  of  boiling 
sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  refining,  was 
more  dangerous  than  the  present. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  was  attended  with  much  less  danger. 
The  danger  arose  from  the  chance  of 
the  fire  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sugar-pan.  W itness  attended  through¬ 
out  to  Mr  Wilson’s  examination,  and, 
with  certain  exceptions,  agreed  in  the 
correctness  of  what  he  stated.  He 
did  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in 
what  he  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
gas  of  old  oil.  He  had  mixed  five 
ounces  of  sugar  with  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  water ;  and  when  he  had 
increased  the  heat  to  230  degrees,  the 
sugar  and  water  boiled  rapidly.  The 
thermometer  then  remained  stationary 
for  a  time,  but  it  afterwards  moved 
slowly  upwards  to  S40  degrees.  A 
species  of  gas  was  then  produced ; 
but,  when  the  heat  was  raised  to  370 
degrees,  the  gas  burned  with  a  strong 
and  permanent  flame.  When  a  heat 
of 590  degrees  was  applied  to  old  oil, 
it  produced  an  inflammable,  but  not 
a  permanent  inflammable  gas.  The 


lowest  temperature  at  which  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  was  produced  from  oil  was 
586 ;  but  it  was  not  permanent  in¬ 
flammable  gas.  What  he  meant  by  a 
non-permanent  inflammable  gas  was, 
a  gas  which  would  light  if  a  match 
were  applied  to  it,  but  which  would 
go  out  when  the  match  was  removed. 
When  the  heat  was  raised  to  600  de¬ 
grees,  a  gas  was  produced  from  oil, 
which,  if  touched  with  a  match,  light¬ 
ed  lip,  and  continued  to  burn.  That 
was  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
permanent  inflammable  gas  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  oil.  When  a  chemist  went 
on  applying  powerful  heat,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  raising  it  was  much  increased 
afler  it  had  arrived  at  a  certain  point. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  raise 
the  heat  of  oil  to  600  degrees  in  an 
instrument  like  that  alluded  to.  It 
would  require  a  great  effort  for  seve¬ 
ral  hours.  If  the  fire  were  left  to 
work  by  itself,  considering  its  size,  it 
M'as  impossible  that  so  great  a  heat 
could  be  produced.  Even  if  gas  had 
been  formed,  looking  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  room  from  which  it  might 
have  escaped,  he  saw  no  danger  of  its 
mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
producing  explosion. 

Mr  F.  Accum  stated,  that  he  had 
made  experiments  to  ascertain  atwhat 
temperature  oil  would  emit  inflam¬ 
mable  gas.  He  could  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  new  and  old  oil,  having  made 
his  experiments  with  both.  He  found 
that  new  oil  emitted  permanent  in¬ 
flammable  gas  at  a  temperature  of  600 
degrees.  It  never  emitted  gas  of  that 
kind  at  a  lower  temperature.  He  had 
seen  the  model,  and  was  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  fire  which  it  appeared 
was  placed  under  the  vat,  it  would 
take  the  man  in  attendance  eight  or 
ten  hours  of  constant  exertion  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  great  a  degree  of  heat  as 
would  generate  inflammable  gas,  if 
he  were  called  on  to  do  so.*  It  was 
impossible  to  produce  such  an  effect 
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in  half  an  hour  or  twenty  minutee. 
Old  oil,  used  again  and  again,  would 
give  an  inflammable,  but  not  a  per¬ 
manent  gas,  at  580.  If  gas  had  been 
formed  in  a  retort,  it  could  not  have 
been  confined  there,  but  would  have 
escaped  through  the  pipe.  If  gas  were 
formed  in  that  court,  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  mount  to  the  cupola,  where  it 
would  remain,  unless  there  happened 
to  be  an  opening  there.  In  that  case 
it  would  escape,  and  the  heavier  at¬ 
mospheric  air  would  take  its  place. 
All  inflammable  gases  were  lighter 
than  common  air.  There  was  not,  he 
believed,  any  gas  of  an  inflammable 
nature  that  was  not  lighter  than  com¬ 
mon  air.  Looking  at  the  new  plan 
and  the  old,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
former  was  less  hazardous.  He  had 
placed  two  vessels,  one  containing  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  the  otl^r  of 
oil,  in  a  similar  degree  of  heat ;  and 
when  the  temperature  arrived  at  350, 
the  sugar  produced  a  species  of  in¬ 
flammable  gas,  which  ignited  when  a 
lighted  body  approached  it.  This 
could  not  be  done  with  oil.  One 
great  advantage  in  the  new  plan  was, 
that  the  director  had  a  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  heat,  which  was  not  so 
in  the  other  method.  The  danger  at¬ 
tending  the  boiling-over  of  sugar  was 
immense ;  for,  of  all  bodies,  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  gas.  The  oil  in  the  retort 
was  so  secured,  that  it  could  not  have 
itself  taken  fire ;  and  if  gas  had  been 
formed,  it  must  have  escaped  through 
the  pipe.  If  a  certain  quanti^  of  gas 
could  be  collected,  and  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  particular  situation,  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  escape,  until  it  was 
approached  by  a  lighted  body,  it 
would  undoubtedly  explode,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  whole  building.  But  this 
could  not  be  the  case  here.  As  the 
house  was  not  air-tight— as  there  was 
a  regular  way  by  whicli  the  gas  could 
escape,  if  any  had  been  generated— 


it  was  impossible  that  the  fire  ooald 
be  attributable  to  gas.  If  any  explo¬ 
sion  had  taken  place,  its  effects  must 
have  been  seen.  The  oil-vessel,  and 
every  thing  in  and  about  the  retort, 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

Cross-examined.— Theoil  with  which 
he  made  his  experiments  was  sent  to 
him  by  Mr  Wilson.  He  hoped  that 
some  unadulterated  oil  was  still  to  be 
had.  He  could  distinguish  new  oil 
from  oil  that  had  been  used.  The 
latter  was  thick  and  gelatinous.  He 
repeated  hisexperimentsseveral  times, 
and  found  no  difference.  Sugpu:  ge¬ 
nerated  gas  at  350  degrees. 

Mr  C.  Sylvester  stated,  that  he  had 
directed  his  attention  to  the  appara¬ 
tus  exhibited  in  Court,  with  a  view  to 
give  evidence  that  day.  According 
to  the  old  mode  of  boiling  sugar  much 
mischief  was  risked.  The  new  mode 
he  considered  to  be  much  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  preventing  the  fire  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  pan  must 
be  extremely  beneficial.  He  beard 
Mr  Wilson’s  evidence,  and  did  not 
differ  from  him  in  any  thing.  He  was 
present  at  certain  experiments  that 
were  made  on  sugar  and  oil  by  Mr 
Cooper.  The  oil  was  procured  by  Mr 
Wilson.  He  observed  the  alteration 
of  the  temperature  every  five  minutes. 
The  temperature  increased  much 
quicker  in  the  early  part  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  than  towards  the  end.  The 
heat  was  575  or  580  degrees  before 
inflammable  gas  was  generated.  The 
oil  that  had  been  boiled  produced  gas 
at  a  temperature  of  about  twenty  de- 

frees  less  than  that  which  was  new. 

le  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  produce  such  a  heat  by 
this  apparatus.  It  would  require  two 
or  three  hours,  with  the  utmost  care, 
to  raise  the  temperature  so  high.  If 
gas  were  formed  in  the  retort  it  would 
ascend ;  and  Uiere  being  several  aper¬ 
tures,  it  must  escape.  At  first,  it 
could  only  accumulate  ia  very  small 
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quantities.  Constructed  as  it  was, 
Mere  could  be  no  combustion  in  the 
retort  itself.  Such  an  event  could  not 
be  effected  by  any  leaking  of  oil  into 
the  fire. 

H.  Coxwell,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Chemistry  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  had  made  experiments 
on  the  relative  combustibility  of  oil 
and  sugar.  He  was  present  at  those 
made  by  Mr  Cooper,  and  agreed  al¬ 
together  in  the  account  he  and  other 
scientific  gentlemen  had  given.  The 
new  process  was,  he  thought,  infinite¬ 
ly  less  hazardous  than  the  old  one. 
He  thought  there  was  no  sort  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  boiling  the  oil. 

Thomas  Hill,  Esq.  Chairman  to  the 
Committee  of  Mechanism  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  also  witnessed  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  Cooper,  and  entirely 
coincided  in  opinion  with  him. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  among  other  witnesses,  were 
called. 

Dr  John  Foster,  physician,  and 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hos- 
ital,  described  an  experiment  which 
e  had  made  in  Whitecross-street, 
and  which  had  lasted  for  23  days. 
The  temperature  of  the  oil  was  raised 
in  20  minutes  from  360  to  460,  at 
which  point  it  threw  out  some  highly 
inflammable  vapours,  as  also  jets  of 
flame.  He  considered  the  practice 
of  employing  it  as  a  boiler  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous ;  and  thought  that 
a  conflagration  produced  by  it  would 
exhibit  appearances  similar  to  those 
which  were  described  to  have  actu¬ 
ally  taken  place  at  the  fire  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  judgment  he  formed  on 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  a  small 
scale. 

This  evidence  was  farther  confirm¬ 
ed  by  that  of  Mr  Children. 

John  Taylor,  chemist  and  engineer, 
was  next  called,  and  stated,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  producing 
gas  from  oil.  With  regard  to  the 


possibility  of  a  current  of  air  descend¬ 
ing  through  a  pipe  or  tube,  through 
which  the  draugnt  generally  ascend¬ 
ed,  it  might  depend  greatly  on  the 
state  of  the  wind.  A  vapour  created 
in  the  manner  referred  to  would  ra¬ 
ther  coruscate  like  lightning,  than  ex¬ 
plode  with  any  noise.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ordinary  process  of 
boiling  and  refining  sugar,  and  did* 
not  apprehend  that  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  attending  it  He  was, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
process  was  extremely  hazardous. 

Mr  John  Martin  and  Mr  W.  Da¬ 
niel,  both  sugar-refiners,  also  descri¬ 
bed  the  mode  in  which  that  operation 
was  carried  on  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
expressed  their  conviction  that  it  was 
not  attended  with  any  risk  of  confla¬ 
gration. 

Mr  Arthur  Aikin  stated,  that  he 
had  long  made  chemical  pursuits  his 
study,  and  about  four  or  five  years 
ago  was  led  to  make  some  experiments 
on  oil.  The  oil  he  chiefly  used  was 
whale-oil,  which  was  of  a  viscid  and 
gelatinous  nature,  and  contained  a 
great  deal  of  animal  jelly.  This,  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  that  black¬ 
ened  it,  was  decomposed,  and  produ¬ 
ced  a  very  volatile  and  inflammable  oil. 
By  distillation,  this  inflammable  quali¬ 
ty  was  greatly  increased,  and,  if  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  hand,  would  evaporate  like 
spirits  of  wine.  When  a  viscid  fluid 
like  whale-oil  was  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  naked  fire,  its  carbonaceous 
substance  was  decomposed,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  stratum  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  an  accumulation  of  heat  in  this 
stratum,  much  greater  than  the  de¬ 
gree  indicated  by  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  fluid  above.  He  thought 
there  must  be  great  danger  attending 
its' use,  for  purposes  such  as  those  in 
question ;  and  the  result  of  his  own 
inquiries  perfectly  corresponded  with 
the  experiments  made  by  preceding 
witnesses.  There  was  always  a  risk 
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that  the  boiler  would  pve  way  under 
the  pressure  of  the  volatile  oil.  It  was 
a  dangerous  and  unmanageable  fluid, 
and  the  more  frequently  it  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  fire,  the  more 
volatile  and  inflammatory  it  became  ; 
insomuch,  that  combustion  would  be 
produced  at  last  with  a  very  small  de¬ 
gree  of  heat)  and  an  accident  might 
easily  happen.  He  should  conceive, 
that  the  moment  when  an  explosion 
was  most  likely  to  take  place  would 
be  that,  when^  after  the  volatile  oil 
had  been  detained  by  the  mass  stand¬ 
ing  to  cool  all  ni^ht,  the  fire  was  ap¬ 
plied  the  following  morning,  before 
the  pump  was  set  to  work. 

The  Lord  Chief-Jpsticb,  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  address  the  Jury,  after 
stating  to  them  the  various  pleas  which 
had  been  put  upon  this  record,  reca¬ 
pitulated  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trial.  Having 
finished  the  reading  of  his  notes,  (a 
task  that  occupied  more  than  three 
hours),  he  drew  their  attention  to 
those  points  on  which,  disentangled 
from  the  technicality  of  pleadings^ 
theii' Judgment  was  to  be  exercised. 
The  first  question  would  be,  whether 
or  not  the  premises  had  been  accurate¬ 
ly  and  sufficiently  described  ?  because, 
if  the  negative  of  that  proposition 
were  established,  the  policy  of  assu'k 
ranee  would  be  void,  and  every  other 
consideration  superseded.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that,  subsequently  to  the  original 
insurance,  and  previous  to  its  renewal, 
a  building,  called  the  New  House, 
and  communicating  with  that  already 
insured,  had  been  erected.  The  true 
way  of  viewing  this.question  was,  per¬ 
haps,  to  consider  whether,  had  the  al¬ 
teration  been  made  known  to  the  In¬ 
surance  Company,  they  would  have 
deemed  an  increase  of  the  premium 
necessary.  It  was,  however,  for  them 
to  determine,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  a  more  minute  and 


extended  description  was  required  b]r 
any  positive  agreement,  or  by  the 
printed  terms  of  the  insurance.  The 
next  issue  which  they  would  have  to 
try  related  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fire  had  broken  out,  and  to  its  proba¬ 
ble  cause.  With  regard  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  not  extraordinary  to  find 
It  involved  in  mystery  and  doubt. 
Calamities  of  this  nature  could  seldom 
be  traced  to  their  actual  origin.  They 
usually  took  place  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  a  hidden  spark  might  pro¬ 
duce  a  conflagration.  But  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  surprise  that  two 
individuals— Muller,  whose  business  it 
was  to  light  the  fire,  and  the  watch¬ 
man,  who  was  up  all  night — had  not 
been  called.  They  were  faithful  ser¬ 
vants^  still  retained  in  the  employment 
of  the  plaintiS^B,  and  were,  as  they  had 
been  informed^  present  in  Court.  Sure 
he  was  that  every  man  of  common 
sense,  out  of  a  court  of  justice,  would, 
if  seeking  for  information,  have  ex¬ 
pected  |o  derive  it  from  persons  in 
their  situation.  Unable  as  he  was  to 
account  for  the  non-production  of 
their  testimony,  and  unwilling  to  draw 
any  inference  that  should  be  regarded 
except  in  combination  with  the  whole 
evidence^  he  thought  the  omission  was 
much  to  be  lamented.  It  was  true 
that  they  might  have  been  called  by 
the  defendants ;  but  whether  the  omis¬ 
sion  was  owing  to  design  or  acci¬ 
dent,  or  any  other  cause,  they  were 
deprived  of  a  species  of  evidence  which 
might  possibly  have  cleared  up  every 
doubt.  They  found,  however,  that 
this  fire  had  taken  place  within  three 
months  after  the  introduction  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  materially  different  from  that 
which  had  been  used  before,  and  that 
no  fire  had  ever  taken  place  before  this 
new  process  was  introduced.  ,  But 
then,  again,  it  was  for  them  to  recol¬ 
lect — indeed  they  could  not  be  igno¬ 
rant — that  fires  had  taken  place  in 
many  other  sugar-houses  where  the 
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old  procett  was  still  io  use.  'With  re> 
gard  to  those  details  to  which  they 
had  listened,  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
■er  in  which  the  fire  had  broken  out, 
it  would  be  needless  for  him  to  recall 
them  to  their  remembltmce.  These 
must  be  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  subsequent  statement 
of  two  of  the  witnesses,  that  they  per> 
ceived  neither  any  smell  arising  from 
the  fire,  nor  any  peculiarity  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  its  flame.  He  now  came  to 
the  last  and  most  important  question 
on  which  they  would  hare  to  delibe* 
rate.  It  was,  Did  the  new  process 
produce  an  increased  risk  of  fire  ?  On 
this  important  point  they  had  heard 
the  evidence,  he  would  not  say  of  the 
most  intelligent,  but  of  as  intelligent 
men  in  chymical  and  scientific  pur¬ 
suits  as  were  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  in  Europe.  He  had  himself 
read  the  works  of  some  of  them,  had 
derived  pleasure  from  their  labours, 
and  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
for  their  talents  and  information.  But 
they  had,  nevertheless,  left  the  Court 
in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty ;  and 
the  two  days  during  which  the  results 
of  their  experiments  had  been  brought 
into  comparison,  were  days,  not  of 
triumph,  but  of  humiliation  to  science. 
The  constellation  of  brightness  which 
had  shone  upon  them  left  them  in  a 
state  of  half-knowledge  more  full  of 
doubt  than  a  state. of  perfect  igno¬ 
rance.  Those  who  walked  in  the  twi¬ 
light  ought  to  proceed  with  caution  ; 
and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  never 
would  apply  the  contradictory  results 
of  experiment  to  the  real  and  momen¬ 
tous  interests  of  mankind.  It  must  be 
a  matter  of  general  regret  to  find  the 
respectable  witnesses  to  whom  he  was 
alluding  drawn  up,  not  on  one  side, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
truths,  but,  as  it  were,  in  martial  and 
hostile  array  against  each  other.  Vo¬ 
lumes  had  already  been  spoken,  but 
volumes  more  must  be  written  before 
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this  subject  was  likely  to  be  elucida¬ 
ted.  For  the  present,  he  vras  himself 
left  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  doubt  | 
but,  in  his  situation,  it  was  permitted 
to  him  to  continue  in  doubt.  It  was 
the  province  of  the  Jury  to  decide, 
and  he  begged  them  to  form  their  own 
opinion,  without  reference  to  any  that 
he  might  be  supposed  to  entertain.  If 
they,  too,  found  their  doubts  still  pre¬ 
valent,  whether  with  more  or  less  as¬ 
surance,  they  would  remember,  that  it 
was  for  those  who  averred  the  in¬ 
creased  risk  to  make  out  that  propo¬ 
sition  satisfactorily.  Undoubtedly  all 
the  evidence  not  only  exclu(l,ed  every 
suspicion  of  fraud,  but  tended  to  shew 
that  the  plaintiffs  never  apprehended 
any  danger  from  the  new  process. 
They  would  now,  after  revolving  the 
whole  subject,  and  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  to  those  points  on  which  issue 
was  immediately  joined,  and  which  he 
had  endeavoured  shortly  to  explain, 
pronounce  such  a  verdict  as  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  honest  exercise  of  their 
judgment.  Any  leaning  to  either  side 
ought  to  be  guarded  against,  if  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but,  if  the  difficulties  should  ap¬ 
pear  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  form¬ 
ing  a  decision  upon  clear  and  conclu¬ 
sive  grounds,  that  leaning  ought  to  be 
in  favour  of  a  private  individual,  rather 
than  that  of  a  public  company.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  satisfied,  or 
could  not  resist  the  weight  of  evidence 
by  which  the  case  of  the  defendants 
was  supported,  they  would  disregard 
every  other  consideration,  and  find 
their  verdict  accordingly. 

The  Jury  then  retired,  and,  after 
being  absent  about  half  an  hour,  re¬ 
turned,  and  delivered,  through  their 
Foreman,  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
by  which  they  found,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  premises  had  been  cor¬ 
rectly  and  sumcieiitly  described  ;  in 
the  second,  that  the  fir(  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  place  where  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  was  carried  on  ;  and,  in  the  third. 
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that  no  increased  risk  was  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  that  process.— 
Damagest  7200/. 

Court  of  Common  PleaS} 
December  IS. 

Severn,  Kino,  &  Co.  v.  the  Phos- 

NIX  Insurance  Company. 

This  prosecution  related  to  the 
same  fire,  and  stood  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  as  the  preceding.  In 
the  course,  however,  of  a  trial,  which 
lasted  five  days,  much  additional  evi> 
dence  was  produced,  among  which 
is  the  following  : — 

Dr  Thomas  Thomson.— I  am  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  I  have  directed  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  apparatus  before  me : 
this  was  about  the  beginning  of  last 
June.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  mode  of  refining  sugar.  In  my 
opinion,  the  present  plan  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  much  less  danger.  The 
temperature  here  was  about  360 :  oil 
boils  at  640.  There  would  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  if  the  machine  which  contained 
the  oil  were  to  leak  ;  if  it  were  a  great 
leak,  it  would  put  the  fire  out ;  if  a 
small  one,  it  would  burn  like  coals. 
There  was  nothing  emitted  by  oil  at 
the  temperature  of  360  but  a  little 
water,  which  is  not  the  least  danger¬ 
ous.  I  have  tried  experiments  on 
whale-oil,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  it  emits  gas  at  so 
low  a  temperature  as  640 )  certainly 
not  lower.  It  would  require  a  very 
intense  fire  to  produce  that  degree  of 
heat.  The  gas  produced  from  oil  will 
not  bum  unless  it  be  mixed  with  six 
times  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  not  with  more  than  twelve  times  the 
quantity.  If  the  whole  of  the  oil  used 
at  Severn  and  Co.'s  were  to  be  turned 
into  gas,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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produce  combustion,  considering  the 
state  of  the  premises.  The  use  of  the 
oil,  as  described,  for  two  months  would 
pr^uce  no  change  in  it,  with  respect 
to  the  facility  of  producing  gas.  When 
oil  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  640 
degrees,  it  is  changed  to  an  infiam- 
msble  nature.  At  500  it  produces  a 
light  aqueous  vapour,  which,  carrying 
some  ou  with  it,  might  burn,  but,  at 
that  temperature,  it  could  not  ascend 
above  an  inch  or  two,  if  it  ascended 
at  all.  It  is  impossible  that  at  360 
degrees  any  vapour  could  pass  at  the 
mouth  of  the  leaden  tube,  which  is  16 
feet  from  the  vessel.  No  inflammable 
vapour,  even  at  the  heat  of  600,  could 
pass  from  the  oil  vessel  through  the 
tube.  It  would  become  oil,  and  fall 
down  again  before  it  reached  near  that 
height.  He  spoke  of  whale-oil,  and 
the  oil  of  cod.  He  tried  them  both. 
He  tried  the  action  of  heat  at  360, 
for  six  weeks,  on  oil,  and  the  only 
change  was,  that  the  colour  was  dark¬ 
er,  and,  when  cold,  it  was  thicker ;  but 
it  wai  not  rendered  more  inflammable. 
Oil,  at  a  temperature  of  640,  below 
which  it  will  not  produce  gas,  emits  a 
smell  the  most  offensive  in  existence. 
I  have  been  knocked  down  by  it.  t 
know  what  is  called  dipples-oil.  An 
application  of  heat  at  ^0,  for  two 
months,  would  certainly  not  produce 
dipple-oil.  I  have  passed  whale-oil 
through  a  red-hot  iron  tube  three 
times  successively,  without  producing 
dipples-oil.  Dipples-oil  is  very  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  boils  at  180  degrees.  I 
failed  to  produce  dipples-oil  with  my 
own  apparatus.  It  is  impossible  for 
such  a  vessel  as  was  used  by  Severn 
and  Co.  to  produce  dipples-oil.  No 
change  could  take  place  in  the  ofi  at 
the  heat  of  350  deg.  for  two  months, 
except  its  becoming  blacker  and  thick¬ 
er.  At  440  deg.  it  would  not  produce 
any  change  such  as  he  before  mention¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  substance  which  is  found 
in  whale-oil,  which,  by  great  pains  and 
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care,  may  be  separated  from  it,  and 
this,  at  a  red  heat,  would  produce  a 
^as  ;  but  this  would  not  burn.  I  think 
It  is  impossible  that  any  danger  could 
occur  in  this  vessel  if  there  were  a  fire 
twenty  miles  long  under  it.  It  never 
could  he  heated  beyond  6tO  deg.  in  an 
open  vessel.  If  the  vessel  were  shut,  it 
might  be  heated  more,  but  it  would 
burst.  In  the  oil  vessel  used  by  Severn 
and  Co.  it  was  impossible  the  oil  could 
have  gone  into  the  pipe  and  got  out. 
At  4.50  deg.  oil  increases  about  a  fifth 
of  its  bulk  ;  but  as  there  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  room  vacant  in  this  ves¬ 
sel,  it  was  impossible  the  oil  could  have 
been  raised  into  the  pipe.  At  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  340  oil  gives  out  an  aque¬ 
ous  matter — a  steam  which  condenses 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel.  From  thence 
it  falls  back  into  the  oil ;  and  as  the 
water  is  heavier  than  the  oil,  it  sinks ; 
in  its  way  down  it  is  expanded  again 
by  the  heat,  and  makes  a  crackling 
noise  as  if  the  oil  were  boiling.  'I'here 
is,  however,  no  danger  in  this.  If  it 
were  put  to  me  as  a  problem,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  set  the  place  on  fire  by 
this,  unless  the  machinery  was  altered. 
Sugar  is  very  inflammable.  It  will 
burn  when  it  boils  over.  It  would 
then  burn  as  it  ran  on  the  floor.  I 
look  upon  sugar  as  the  most  combus¬ 
tible  substance  next  to  gunpowder. 
I’ure  sugar  boils  at  250  deg.  At  a  few 
degrees  higher — I  believe  not  more 
than  ten — it  begins  to  emit  an  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  like  that  from  oil,  but  the 
diflerence  is,  they  are  produced  at  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures.  The  flame  of 
sugar,  if  the  place  were  close,  would 
be  red  ;  if  in  the  open  air,  it  would 
probably  be  white. 

Dr  Davy,  a  member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  brother  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy. — Heard  Dr  Thomson  exami¬ 
ned  :  never  made  any  experiments  him¬ 
self  on  this  oil,  but  saw  some  made,  on 
'Saturday,  at  Messrs  Severn’s.  At  a 
heat  of  350  or  360,  a  lighted  paper. 


introduced  into  the  vessel,  was  ex¬ 
tinguished.  The  vessel  was  as  large  as 
the  original  one.  There  were  about 
three  inches  of  oil  in  it.  The  other 
answers  of  this  gentleman  concurred, 
as  far  as  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  extended,  with  the  answers  given 
by  Dr  Thomson. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  ScA  rlett.— 
His  knowledge  as  to  oil,  in  this  case, 
was  confined  to  what  he  saw  on  Sa¬ 
turday  last.  He  had  not  made  any  ex¬ 
periments  himself,  as  to  oil.  He  had 
for  some  time  given  great  attention  to 
chemical  subjects  in  general. 

William  Thos.  Brande. — Is  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry,  and  Lecturer  to  the 
Royal  Society.  He  made  several  ex¬ 
periments,  with  respect  to  this  case, 
before  and  since  he  was  first  examined. 
He  got  a  copper  basin  of  sugar  and 
one  of  oil,  and  placed  them  on  a  fire. 
When  the  heat  of  the  sugar  was  400 
degrees,  he  put  a  lighted  paper  to  it, 
and  it  took  fire  ;  but  the  paper  was 
quenched  when  put  into  the  oil.  He 
had  made  the  experiment  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  oil  would  take  fire  first. 
This  was  before  be  was  last  examined. 
The  oil  was  600  deg.  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  taken  out.  He  then  put 
a  lighted  taper  to  it,  and  a  blue  lam¬ 
bent  flame  played  for  a  while  on  the 
top,  and  went  out.  This  was  in  the 
daytime.  What  appeared  to  him  to 
burn  was  an  inflammable  vapour.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  by  putting  the  ta¬ 
per  to  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  He  tried  experiments  on  new 
and  old  oil.  He  took  some  oil  which 
for  29  days  had  been  exposed  to  beat 
of  from  400  to  500  degrees  ;  and  ha- 
ving  again  heated  it  in  a  bolt-head,  or 
bottle  with  a  long  neck,  he  applied  a 
lighted  taper  to  the  tube  from  it,  but 
found  no  vapour  or  gas.  He  observed 
that  an  aqueous  vapour  was  formed, 
which  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and,  falling  down  into  the  oil. 
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occasioned  a  crackling  noise,  as  if  the 
oil  were  boiling.  This  vapour  was  not 
inflammable.  He  agreed  with’  Dr 
Thomson  as  to  the  crackling  noise, 
and  the  cause  of  it.  He  once  thought 
that  oil  boiled  at  220  degrees,  but  he 
afterwards  found  that  it  was  the  water 
escaping  and  falling  again.  Another 
experiment  was  made  with  oil  exposed 
to  a  heat  of  about  400  deg.  for  29 
days.  When  it  reached  560  deg.  a  va¬ 
pour  was  seen  to  arise.  At  575  a  va¬ 
pour  came  off,  consisting  of  aqueous 
matter  and  oil.  At  610  deg.  vapour 
came,  which  burnt,  accompanied  with 
gas,  which,  being  carbonic,  did  not 
burn,  but  extinguished  flame.  The 
vapour,  at  575  degrees,  flashed  a  little, 
but  he  could  not  say  whether  it  burnt 
continuously.  The  last  oil  was  heated 
in  a  digester.  This  experiment  was 
made  in  June  last.  As  to  new  oil,  he 
never  got  any  vapour  or  gas  at  any 
temperature  below  GOO  deg.  In  old 
oil,  in  an  open  vessel,  some  inflammable 
vapour  was  obtained  at  550,  but  no 
gas.  The  vapour  was  not  continuously 
inflammable.  The  tube  from  lyhich 
the  vapour  came  in  the  second  experi¬ 
ment  (in  June  last)  was  only  six  inches 
long.  Mr  Brande  fully  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Thomson,  as  to 
the  new  mode  of  refining  sunr  be¬ 
ing  much  less  dangerous  than  the  com¬ 
mon.  There  was  much  less  danger  in 
oil  heated  to  a  high  temperature  than 
sugar  to  the  same  temperature.  There 
would  be  no  danger  from  oil  at  450  or 
500  degrees,  but  from  sugar,  at  such 
temperatures,  there  would  be  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as 
his  experience  went,  he  considered  the 
plan  decidedly  superior. 

Cross-examined. — He  conceived  that 
if  vapour  rose  up  into  the  pipe,  it 
would  fall  down  again.  ^  That  would 
certainly  depend  on  the  temperature 
of  the  pipe.  The  pipe  would  of 
course  become  warmer  each  time  the 
vapour  went  up ;  and  if  the  tem¬ 


perature  of  the  pipe  became  gpvattr 
than  that  at  which  the  vapour  was 
condensed,  the  vapour  would  escape. 
The  pipe  must  be,  he  should  con¬ 
sider,  above  500  degrees  of  heat  be¬ 
fore  the  vapour  could  escape.  He 
could  conceive  a  case  where  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  vapour  below  was  more  rapid 
than  its  condensation  above  ;  and  the 
effect,  in  time,  would  be  that  some  of< 
it  should  escape,  and  perhaps  at  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature. 

Re-examined. — He  could  conceive 
that  from  a  vessel  of  water  the  steam 
might  escape  at  the  end  of  the  tube, 
at  a  heat  of  212  degrees.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  with  oil,  unless  it  were 
elevated  to  between  600 and  700  deg.; 
it  would  then  be  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  as  water  in  a  vessel  at  212  deg. 
If  the  melting  point  of  lead  was  612, 
it  would  melt  before  this  effect  could 
be  produced. 

Mr  Parke  examined  by  the  Solici¬ 
tor-General. — Witness  had  all  his 
life  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
chemistry.  He  had  examined  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  model  of  which  was  now 
exhibited,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  on  the  last  trial ;  and  he  had 
made  many  experiments,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  inflammable  qualities  of  oil. 
In  his  judgment  the  new  mode  of  com¬ 
municating  heat  to  sugar  was  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  old.  He  apprehend¬ 
ed  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  danger  could  arise  to  the  building 
from  the  new  apparatus. 

Michael  Fernday.— Had  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  been  engaged  in  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  chemistry,  and  had  assisted  at 
some  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  H. 
Davy.  Mr  Wilson’s  plan  was  well 
understood  by  him,  and  he  certainly 
considered  it  to  be  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  ordinary  method  of 
refining  sugar.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  had  himself,  and  in  company 
with  other  gentlemen,  made  various 
experiments  on  heated  oil  The  first 
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was  made  on  a' quantity  of  24  gallons, 
put  into  a  copper  15  feet  by  14i,  and 
after  it  had  been  heated  upwards  of 
20  days.  The  boHer  was  of  a  circular 
shape,  and  the  top  of  it  therefore  con¬ 
vex.  A  thermometer  was  put  in  nearly 
at  the  bottom,  and  another  towards 
the  top  of  the  boiler.  It  had  also  a 
hood  and  a  tube,  or  vent-pipe.  He 
soon  perceived  that  oil  became  inflam¬ 
mable  in  a  very  different  degree  after 
it  had  been  once  subjected  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire.  By  repeated  distillation  it 
acquired  properties  altogether  new  :  it 
produced  a  matter  which  was  called 
aptha,  and  became  a  volatile  instead  of 
a  fixed  subject.  His  meaning  was,  that 
it  arose  into  vapour  much  sooner,  and 
he  had  procured  oil  which  would  rise 
into  vapour  at  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
would  burst  into  flame  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  lighted  taper.  This  was  call¬ 
ed  explosion  in  chemistry  ;  but  it  took 
place  without  noise,  or,  at  least,  de¬ 
tonation.  His  first  experiment  had  for 
its  object  to  discover  whether  oil 
would  yield  these  inflammable  gases 
at  the  heat  of  360  degrees,  and  after 
having  been  previously  heated  22  se¬ 
veral  times.  In  a  glass  retort,  he  found 
it  would  give  out  such  vapours  at  that 
point ;  and  when  tried  on  the  larger 
scale  in  a  boiler,  it  did  so  at  the  degree 
of  410.  It  arrived  at  this  degree  of 
heat  in  about  ten  minutes.  He  collect¬ 
ed  the  vapours  in  a  pan,  and  a  light 
caused  the  atmosphere  in  it  to  burn. 
In  20  minutes,  and  at  the  deg.  of  460, 
the  oil  boiled  over.  The  vapours  as¬ 
cended  in  jets  and  spirits,  through  a 
pipe  two  feet  high,  and  placed  above 
the  apparatus.  In  the  boiling  state,  a 
thick  scum  formed  on  the  surface,  as 
on  boding  milk,  and  would  run  over  in 
time,  as  in  the  instance  to  which  he 
alluded,  when  it  flowed  over  in  the 
fire>place,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
throw  water  on  it.  This  took  ]»ace  in 
Whitecross-street,  and  when  Mr  Tay¬ 


lor  and  Mr  Wilkinson  were  present. 
After  the  fire  was  put  out,  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  tried  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
oil  at  home — it  emitted  vapour  at  410 
degrees,  and  at  480  degrees  exploded; 
with  a  brilliant  combustion.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  two  subsequent  ones 
were  made  in  the  following  April.  At 
the  first  a  steam-bin  was  filled  with 
vapour  in  16  seconds,  and  ultimately 
took  fire  ;  a  barrel  also  was  inverted 
over  the  apparatus,  and  its  sides  were 
scorched,  although  the  flame  went  out. 
QThis  barrel  was  afterwards  produced 
in  Court ;  it  had  been  taken,  at  the 
time  of  the  experiment,  in  rather  a  wet 
state,  from  an  adjoining  yard.^  He  had 
not  examined  the  oil  farther  than  to 
ascertain  that  it  contained  no  8ulphu> 
ric  acid.  On  the  next  experiment  the 
vapour  ignited  at  the  degree  of  486. 
He  had  also  examined  the  efliect  of  fire 
on  sugar,  which  he  found  to  become 
quite  another  substance  when  so  de¬ 
composed.  With  white  sugar,  how« 
ever,  it  required  a  heat  of  430  degrees, 
in  a  metallic  pan,  to  alter  it.  This 
might  be  accomplished,  with  coarse 
moist  sugar,  at  a  heat  of  230,  but  he 
had  not  ascertained  whether  it  was  in¬ 
flammable.  He  felt  perfectly  confi¬ 
dent  that  oil,  used  as  it  was  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  plaintiffs,  would  be  render¬ 
ed  volatile,  and  liable  to  be  very  rapid¬ 
ly  heated.  It  would  remain  in  a  state 
of  ebullition  for  two  hours  sometimes, 
after  the  file  was  withdrawn.  The 
witness,  after  describing  several  further 
experiments,  producing  similar  results, 
declared  his  opinion,  founded  on  these 
reasons,  that  the  process  in  question 
was  dangerous,  both  in  a  high  and  a 
low  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr  Bostock  is  Chemical  Lecturer  is 
Guy’s  Hospital.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
pUn  of  refining  sugar,  a  degree  of  dan¬ 
ger  was  incurred,  which  was  in  no  dew 
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gree  counterbabnced  the  danger  it 
removed.  l)e  had  not  given  very  much 
attention  to  thia  particular  aubject 
himself*  but*  from  all  he  saw*  this  was 
his  opinion.  From  all  he  saw  since 
the  last  trial,  his  opinion  of  the  danger 
of  the  new  process  was  very  much 
strengthened.  The  greatest  degree  of 
danger  arose  from  the  difBculty  of  re¬ 
straining  the  temperature  of  oil  at  a 
certain  height,  the  same  degree  of  heat 
being  applied*  and  also  by  the  change 
which  oil  experiences*  by  being  kept 
4br  a  long  period  at  a  temperature  of 
360.  Prepared  oil  (oil  used  in  this 
way)  acquired  a  property  of  giving 
out  vapour  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
new  oil  would  do.  Another  cause  of 
danger  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  ef¬ 
fects.  We  really,  he  thought*  were 
not  sufficiently  masters  of  the  subject 
to  use  oil  as  an  agent  in  this  way.  He 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  this  appara¬ 
tus  before  he  saw  it,  and  he  gave  it— 
that  it  was  dangerous*  for  the  reasons 
he  now  mentioned.  It  was  dangerous 
so  to  use  oil  in  a  sugar-house,  without 
having  made  previous  experiments  on 
it.  At  first  he  was  not  aware  that  oil 
long  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat 
would  emit  inflammable  vapour  at  so 
low  a  temperature  ;  but  before  he 
knew  this,  be  gave  the  opinion  men¬ 
tioned,  on  the  generally  received  opi¬ 
nion  that  oil  would  emit  a  gas  at  a 
temperature  of  600.  He  also  thought 
that  danger  arose  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  checking  the  heat  beyond 
a  certain  degree  by  any  means  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  constant  attention  of 
the  workmen.  Another  cau^  of  dan¬ 
ger  was  the  risk  of  the  vessel  leaking* 
and  the  oil  dropping  into  the  fire,  and 
acting  as  fuel ;  and,  as  connected  with 
this*  the  danger  .of  the  oil  in  the  ves¬ 
sel  becoming  reduced  by  such  means* 
so  as  to  become  heated  suddenly*  the 
same  fire  being  continued  under  it. 
Another  circumstance  which  produced 
some  danger*  was  the  difference  of  tem¬ 


perature  in  different  parts  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  He  thought  that  after  the  oil  had 
been  for  some  time  kept  at  360*  any 
accession  of  heat  would  be  dangerous. 
In  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  usual¬ 
ly  attended  furnaces,  all  those  dangers 
would  be  increased*  ^causethey  would 
not  be  on  their  guard.  Witness  had 
listened  to  Mr  Ferriday ;  had  attend¬ 
ed  some  of  his  experiments :  he  took 
notes  at  the  same  time*  and  concurred 
with  him  in  his  deductions  from  them. 
He  did  not  measure  the  heat  of  the 
fires  used  on  those  occasions.  It  was 
difficult  to  measure  the  heat  of  fires 
exactly.  He  could  not  doubt  but  that 
the  quality  of  oil  was  changed  by  be¬ 
ing  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to 
360  degrees  of  heat.  This  change 
consisted  in  its  being  capable  of  emit¬ 
ting  vapour  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  common  fresh  oil.  This  would 
depend  on  the  rapid  accession  of  heat. 
He  saw  the  experiments  at  Messrs 
Severn's,  by  Mr  Parkcs  and  others* 
on  the  9th  of  December;  he  took  notes 
of  them  when  he  went  home.  He  was 
informed  that  the  oil  he  saw  used  had 
been  exposed  to  a  heat  of  360  degrees 
for  35  days ;  but  that  it  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  for  some  time*  and  renewed 
within  the  last  four  days.  He  arrived 
at  half-past  12*  and*  on  the  premises* 
was  told  that  the  fire  had  been  lit  un¬ 
der  the  boiler  at  9.  The  boiler  was  a 
Jac  simile  of  the  one  used  in  the  new 
apparatus.  The  fire  was  moderate* 
and  the  thermometer  stood  at  360  de- 

frrees.  It  was  opened  at  top,  and  a 
ighted  taper  put  in ;  but  no  vapour 
was  perceptible.  Fuel  was  then  add¬ 
ed*  and  in  25  minutes  the  temperature 
was  raised  to  376.  The  vapour  did 
not  light  even  then.  There  was  then 
a  mixture  made  of  the  vapour  which 
the  vessel  contained,  with  the  common 
air*  but  there  was  no  combustion.  He 
then  saw  the  old  boiler,  but  it  did  not 
appear  rent  or  burst.  The  experiments 
he  saw  were  not  contradictory  to  those 
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he  had  previously  made.  '  He  was  not  the  event  of  the  trial,  and  where  it  was 


surprised  at  the  results,  considering 
the  general  uncertainty  of  all  experi¬ 
ments  with  oil.  His  opinion  on  the 
general  question  was  by  no  means  al¬ 
tered  by  what  he  saw  at  Messrs  Severn 
and  King’s.  He  agreed  with  Mr  Fer- 
ridav,  as  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  Heat  as  ascertained  by  a  thermome¬ 
ter  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  boil¬ 
er,  and  one  near  the  top.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  variation  of  25  degrees.  A 
thermometer  placed  half-way  down  the 
vessel  would  not  be  a  correct  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  heat  at  the  bottom. 

Chief  Justice  Dallas,  in  charging 
the  Jury,  strongly  expatiated  on  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  question  was 
involved.  A  vast  body  of  evidence 
had  been  laid  before  the  Jury  ;  medi¬ 
cal  men,  chemical  men,  eminent  men 
in  every  department  of  science,  had 
been  examined  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  j  but  what  was  the  lamentable  re¬ 
sult  ?  The  Jury  had  heard  opinion  op- 
^  posed  to  opinion,  judgment  tojudgment, 
theory  to  theory,  and,  what  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  had  seen  the 
same  experiments  producing  opposite 
results.  Whoshoulddecide  this  mighty 
controversy?  He  professed  himself 
unable  to  give  an  opinion.  He  was 
not  unacquainted  with  scientific  sub¬ 
jects,  but  the  little  he  knew  only  con¬ 
vinced  him  how  much  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  knowledge.  In  such  ^ 
case  as  this,  where  the  testimony  was 
conflicting  and  opposite,  he  should  not 
be  doing  justice,  if  he  were  to  give  any 
opinion  of  his  own.  This  he  would 
say  of  science  in  its  present  state,  that 
all  that  belonged  to  theory  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  that  all  that  rested  on  experi¬ 
ment  was  new.  At  present  little  was 
known  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  that 
little  led  to  contradictory  results.  But, 
without  delivering  any  opinion  on  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  Jury,  he 
might  say,  that,  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
fentf  where  70,1000/.  was  depending  on 


impossible  to  impute  any  intention  of 
fraud,  if  their  opinion  should  he  against 
the  plaintiffs,  only  because  their  con¬ 
duct  had  been  erroneous,  were  he  in 
the  situation  of  the  Jury,  he  should 
think  it  the  safest  course  to  decide  for 
the  plaintiffs.  It  was  an  honest  case  ; 
and  It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  if, 
with  the  purest  innocence  of  intention, 
the  plaintiffs  should  be  subjected  to 
such  a  loss.  There  remained  now  for 
consideration  the  point  of  law.  The 
law  was  clear  ;  but  it  would  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  find  on  that  point,  if  they 
should  decide  that  the  new  process 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  old  ;  be¬ 
cause  that  would  avoid  the  policy. 
Therefore,  he  wished  the  Jury  first  to 
tell  him  whether  there  was  an  increase 
of  danger ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  omitted  to  communicate  to  the 
defendants  any  alteration  material  to 
the  risk  of  insurance.  He  should,  with 
the  leave  of  the  Jury,  record  the  ver¬ 
dict,  if  for  the  plaintiffs,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  enable  the  defendants  to  move, 
summarily,  that  it  be  set  aside  on  the 
point  of  law,  and  that  a  new  verdict 
be  entered  for  the  defendants.  This 
he  proposed  out  of  mercy  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  to  save  the  delay  and  expense  of 
a  new  trial.  His  Lordship  concluded 
by  complimenting  the  Jury  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  attention  which  they  had  bestow¬ 
ed  on  this  long  and  laborious  cause. 

Tht  Jury  retired  at  a  quarter  before 
5  o’clock  ;  and,  after  being  absent  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  they  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Court,  and,  through  their 
foremaq,  delivered  a  special  verdict, 
finding,  on  the  first  part  of  the  case. 

That  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  fill- 
house,  in  the  corner  of  the  building 
next  to  Union  Street,  and  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  sugar-pan  on  the 
second  part  of  the  case,  “  That  the 
new  process  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
old  and  on  the  point  of  law,  “  That 
the  introduction  of  the  new  apparatus 
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\ra8  not  so  important  as  to  require  no« 
tke  to  be  given  to  the  insurance- of* 
fice.”— Damages  15,000/. 

Chief-Justice  Dallas  said,  as  he 
was  of  opinion,  that,  under  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  policy,  the  plaintiffs 
ought  to  have  given  the  office  notice 
of  the  introduction  of  this  apparatus, 
he  should  give  the  defendants  leave  to 
move  summarily  to  have  this  verdict 
set  aside,  and  a  new  verdict  entered  for 
the  defendants.  His  Lordship  added 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Jury  had  de¬ 
cided  on  the  safe  side.  After  this  de¬ 
cision,  both  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
law  of  the  case,  it  would  be  fur  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  consider  whether  their  own 
interest,  and  their  duty  to  the  public, 
required  them  to  continue  the  contest 
any  longer. 


James  Mackcouli.,  aoaimst  the 
Paisley  Uniom  Company. 

This  cause  excited  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  -Edinburgh.  It  was  ge- 
fierally  suspected  and  believed,  that 
Mackcoull,  in  conjunction  witli  Huf- 
fey  ^White,  a  person  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  house¬ 
breaker  in  Britain,  and  with  another 
of  the  name  of  Harry  French,  had, 
in  4811,  robbed  the  Glasgow  branch 
of  the  Paisley  Union  Banlt  of  about 
20,000/.  I'he  robbers  were  traced  to 
London,  and  at  the  house  of  Scol- 
tock,  a  smith,  who  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  manufacturing  the  false  keys, 
Huffey  White  was  apprehended.  In 
consequence  of  this  catastrophe,  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  opened  through  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  channel,  by  which  the  money 
was  offered  to  be  restored,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  White  being  pardoned,  and 
further  proceedings  dropped.  The 
Bank  agent,  without  sufficient  inquiry 
or  security,  assented  to  this  proposal. 


and  procured  a  pardon  for  White. 
He  was  then  introduced  to  Mrs  Mack¬ 
coull,  from  whom,  however,  he  recei¬ 
ved,  not  the  20,000/.  but  something 
less  than  12,000/.,  her  husband  having 
apparently  secreted  the  rest.  Mack¬ 
coull  was  thus  exempted  from  the 
amnesty,  and  being  apprehended  two 
years  after,  was  brought  to  Glasgow, 
and  held  in  confinement.  The  Bank, 
however,  were  not  able  to  collect  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  convict,  and  after 
being  kept  in  custody  for  some  time, 
he  run  his  letters  against  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  was  liberated. 

In  1813,  Mackcoull  came  to  Leith, 
in  order  to  convert  part  of  the  stolen 
notes  into  bills  on  London.  Here, 
being  recognized  by  Mr  Denovan,  he 
was  apprehended,  and  the  bills,  to 
the  amount  of  about  1000/.  were  ta¬ 
ken  from  him,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Paisley  Bank.  After 
a  confinement  of  about  three  weeks, 
Mackcoull  was  liberated,  and  seems 
to  have  been  too  happy  in  making  his 
escape,  to  advance  any  complaint  about 
the  bills  at  the  time.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter,  however,  he  was  moved  by  an  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  rashness  ^nd  au¬ 
dacity  to  commence  an  action  against 
the  Paisley  Company  for  the  bills 
which  had  been  taken  from  him.  This 
he  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  with 
the  utmost  violence  and  pertinacity, 
denouncing  the  Bank-agents  as  the 
real  authors  of  the  robbery,  and  the 
Scots  courts  as  corrupt  and  abandon¬ 
ed,  for  delaying  to  grant  him  justice. 
He  even  stood  three  personal  exami¬ 
nations,  in  the  course  of  which,  though 
he  uttered  the  most  gross  falsehoods, 
he  yet  avoided  making  any  averment 
by  which  he  was  absolutely  commit¬ 
ted.  At  length,  about  the  end  of 
1819,  he  had  pushed  the  affair  into 
such  a  state,  that  the  Lords  could  not 
avoid  referring  to  the  Jury  Court  the 
question,  whether  the  Bank  epuld 
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proTe  their  allegation,  that  Mackcoull 
had  comnnitted  the  robbery,  and  had 
bought  the  bills  in  question  with  notes 
stolen  from  them. 

'  The  Bank,  in  the  view  of  this  issue, 
were  very  considerably  embarrassed. 
They  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 

Srocure  any, good  legal  evidence  of 
lackcoull’s  guilt ;  yet,  unless  they 
could  produce  such,  they  must  refund 
1000/.  with  six  years'  interest,  and 
800/.  expences,  and  have  the  mortifi* 
cation  of  being  braved  and  mastered 
by  a  common  London  thief  and  pick* 
pocket.  In  this  extremity,  they  em¬ 
ployed  Mr  Denovan  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  which  the  robbers  were 
understood  to  have  taken  from  Glas¬ 
gow  to  London,  by  Edinburgh,  as 
well  as  to  make  every  possible  inquiry 
in  the  English  metropolis.  Mr  Dene- 
van  appears  to  have  executed  his  com¬ 
mission  most  ably,  and  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  expectation.  He  not  only  tra¬ 
ced  Mackcoull  at  almost  every  step 
on  the  road,  but  in  London  was  able, 
by  persuasion  or  threats,  to  induce 
Mrs  Huifey  White,  Scoltock  the 
blacksmith,  and  other  accomplices,  to 
come  down  and  appear  as  witnesses. 
The  trial  came  on  upon  the  11th  May, 
1820.  Our  limits  will  only  allow 
us  to  give  the  principal  heads  of  evi¬ 
dence. 

Thomson  the  porter,  and  Mr  Ha¬ 
milton,  teller  of  the  Bank,  proved  the 
fact  of  the  robbery  having  been  com¬ 
mitted. 

Margaret  M*Aulay — Is  niece  to  a 
person  of  the  nameof  Stewart, a  widow, 
who,  in  May  of  the  year  1811,  resided 
at  the  foot  of  the  Broomielaw,  Glas¬ 
gow:  She  lived  with  her  at  that  time, 
and  remembers  in  that  month  three 

i gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  Mof- 
at,  Stone,  and  Down,  coming  to  Mrs 
Stewart’s  house,  and  taking  lodgings. 
Witness  was  here  asked  to  describe 
Mackcoull,  which  she  did,  as  having 
large  black  eyes,  black  hair,  fresh 


colour,  raiddlMged,  and  stout.  £Here 
the  defender  was  called  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  this  witness,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  found  (  the  obstacle  was, 
however,  removed  by  the  witness  say¬ 
ing  she  saw  Mr  Moffat  at  the  door 
as  she  came  into  court.^  Mrs  Stew¬ 
art  removed  to  another  house  on 
S8th  May,  and  Mr  Moffat  and  his 
companions  went  with  her ;  they  stay¬ 
ed  till  Tuesday  in  the  third  week  of 
July,  when  they  left  ;  it  was  Fair 
week  t  they  had  no  visitors  while  they 
stayed  ;  they  went  out  sometimes  in 
the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening  ;  always  dined  at  home  }  no 
one  ever  dined  with  them  ;  they  had 
a  portmanteau,  and  a  single  trunk, 
and  a  small  box  which  Mr  Moffat 
QMackcoull^  brought  in  himself  one 
morning  ;  it  was  a  coarse  wooden  box, 
nailed,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
long ;  contained,  she  thought,  loose 
papers  ;  the  first  night  they  went  out 
was  28th  May,  the  day  on  which  they 
removed  to  the  new  house,  and  were 
out  four  nights  together  after  twelve, 
but  they  generally  went  out  about  ten^ 
znAcamehomebetwixieleven  andivoelvt 
o’clock ;  always  went  out  before  din¬ 
ner  ;  recollects  Mr  Moffat  going  to 
Liverpool,  as  he  said,  and  being  away 
a  fortnight,  and  returning ;  when  th^ 
finally  left  Mrs  Stewart's,  they  said 
they  were  going  to  Bristol ;  she  saw 
Mr  Moffat  afterwards  in  Glasgow 
jail. 

David  Clachar. — On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  before  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank  was  known,  he  saw  three 
men  sitting  on  a  dyke  at  the  corner 
of  Stirling’s  road,  which  is  not  a  great 
distance  from  Ingram  Street,  where 
the  Paisley  Union  Bank  is  situated. 
Mackcoull,  whom  he  identified^  was 
one  of  them.  He  saw  one  of  them 
take  a  parcel  of  notes  out  of  a  large 
bundle  which  they  carried,  count 
them,  and  put  them  back  again.  He 
also  saw  the  same  man  take  a  quantity 
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of  iBter  hit  vest  pocket,  which 
he  counted  orer  and  returned  to  hii 
pocket.  The  krre  bundle  they  car¬ 
ried  was  tied  in  a  large  red  and  white' 
atriped  handkerchief  or  shawl.  They 
bad  also  a  smaller  parcel  wrapped  in 
a  checked  napkin.  They  all  three 
{•ose  and  went  down  Ta^or  Street, 
as  if  going  to  the  High  Street.  As 
soon  as  he  lost  sight  of  them,  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  had  seen  three  men 
who  he  thought  were  robbers ;  this 
was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Alexander  Leith,  coach-master  in 
Glasgow,  sworn.-— Remembers,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  after  Glasgow  Fair, 
at>ont  four  o'clock,  in  July  1811,  of 
James  Stirling  coming  with  three  men 
wanting  a  chaise.  That  these  three 
men  came  into  witness's  house,  where 
they  had,  while  the  chaise  was  getting 
ready,  two  gills  of  rum  and  two  bowls 
of  milk :  That,  while  drinking,  they 
asked  for  the  nearest  way  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  did  not  tell  witness,  nor 
did  he  ask  them,  where  they  were  go¬ 
ing  t  That  the  first  of  these  men  was 
alwut  fire  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
height }  stout  made,  and  active  ;  full 
faced*;  very  ruddy  complexion — his 
nose  inclining  to  purple  ;  large  black 
eyes ;  short  black  hair ;  was  dressed 
in  a  dark-coloured  long  coat ;  bluish 
striped  trowsers  or  pantaloons,  light 
coloured,  full  made,  with  boots  under 
them  ;  full  neckcloth,  as  if  stuffed ; 
ag^d  at  least  forty ;  had  a  great  coat : 
That  he  afterwards  saw  this  person  a 
risoner  in  London,  charged  with  rob¬ 
ing  the  Bank,  and  he  then  called  him¬ 
self  Moffst.  The  second  man  was 
about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height- 
lighter  made — had  trowsers  or  panta- 
krans,  like  Moffat — and  had  a  long 
dark-coloured  coat.  These  two  ap¬ 
peared  somewhat  like  gentlemen.  The 
third  man  was  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  high ;  slender,  and  not  well 
made ;  long  dark-coloured  coat ;  shoes 


and  Kght-colouied  stoclungs  —  dress 
and  appearance  of  a  tradesman :  That 
the  first  described  person,  whom  wit¬ 
ness  afterwards  knew  to  be  Moffat, 
paid  him  for  the  rum,  and  said  he 
would  pay  the  driver  for  the  carriage : 
That  tne  third  described  man  earned 
a  small  black  leather  portmanteau  with 
straps ;  and  Moffat  had  a  pretty  laige 
parcel  tied  up  in  a  large  handkerchief 
or  shawl,  over  which  he  had  a  rough 
coarse  g^t-coat,  like  a  driver's  cott. 
Witness  said,  he  would  carry  this  par¬ 
cel  to  the  chaise  for  them,  which  he 
did,  although  the  said  person  seemed 
rather  reluctant,  and  he  handed  it  into 
the  chaise :  That,  when  handing  it  in, 
the  said  person  observed  that  the  g^reat- 
coat  was  not  much  worth,  but  he 
would  soon  get  a  better  one :  That 
said  parcel  might  be  about  the  size  of 
two  gig  cushions  laid  one  above  an¬ 
other,  and,  as  he  felt,  contained  jmt- 
eelsy  at  he  thought,  of  papers  :  Titat 
Moffat  seemed  to  take  the  whole  ma¬ 
nagement  :  That,  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  witness  was  all  day  in  the 
country ;  and  in  the  evening,  on  his 
return  home,  he  heard  of  the  robbery 
of  the  bank,  and  just  as  he  heard  of  it, 
the  chaise  which  had  conveyed  the 
said  three  men  happened  to  be  return¬ 
ing  from  her  trip,  and  the  thought  was 
immediately  impressed  on  the  witness’s 
mind,  from  considering  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
contents  of  the  foresaid  parcel,  and 
other  things  of  Moffat,  and  of  the 
other  two,  that  they  were  the  robbers. 
He  had  been  told  before  by  the  dri¬ 
ver,  of  their  anxiety  for  speed ;  and 
he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the 
Bank :  That,  about  nine  months,  or 
thereabout,  after  this,  the  witness  went 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fying  James  Mackcoull,  alias  Moffat, 
who  had  been  apprehended  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  robbery  ;  and  he  there,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  waiter  from  Wellwyn, 
saw  that  person  at  Bow  Street,  and 
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recognized  him  aa  the  person  he  has 
first  described. 

At  Uphall,  Edinburgh,  Darling* 
ton,  Weliwyn,  Mackcoull  was  identi¬ 
fied,  under  equally  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances. 

John  Scoltock,  blacksmith  in  Lon* 
don.  [[On  hearing  this  name,  Mack¬ 
coull  rose  from  his  seat,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  get  out  of  court ;  but  the  crowd 
was  so  great,  that  he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  reach  the  door  before  Scol¬ 
tock  appeared.  The  instant  he  saw 
him  he  changed  colour,  and  sunk  by 
the  side  of  the  wall  in  a  kind  of  faint. 
He  was  assisted  out  of  court,  and  did 
not  again  make  his  appearance  for 
some  time.] 

John  Scoltock,  sworn.— That,  in 
the  year  1810,  and  while  he  lived  at 
Tower  Street,  St  George’s  Fields,  in 
the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  of 
which  he  was  forced  to  take  the  be¬ 
nefit,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  a 
law  suit,  Houghton  White  came  to 
lodge  at  his  house,  in  the  character 
of  a  coal-merchant,  having  previously 
sold  him  coals  for  his  smithy  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  pounds,  for  which 
he  granted  him  his  note  of  hand.  Af¬ 
ter  White  had  lived  at  his  house  for 
some  time,  he  became  acquainted  with 
James  Mackcoull,  who  was  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  frequently  calling  on  White,  and 
also  Harry  French,  but  he  knows  less 
of  French  than  of  the  other  two  ; 
That,  after  they  became  tvell  acquaint¬ 
ed,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Mackcoull 
and  White  to  make  them  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  skeleton  keys,  blanks,  pick- 
locks,  punches,  files,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  house-breaking,  both  in  1810 
and  1811  :  That  the  box,  containing 
articles  of  that  description,  which  was 
found  in  his  shop  by  the  Bow  Street 
officers,  which  came  by  one  of  the 
carriers  from  Glasgow,  (and  which  he 
now  secs  in  court,)  was  furnished  by 
him  to  Mackcoull,  previously  to  Mack¬ 
coull,  White,  and  French,  leaving  Lon¬ 


don  for  Glasgow :  That  the  robbery, 
of  the  Bank  at  Glasgow,  and  other 
jobs,  had  been  long  planned  by  Mack¬ 
coull  :  That,  on  their  arrival  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  none  of  the  keys  in  the  box  were 
found  to  answer  the  purpose :  That 
Mackcoull  wrote  and  informed  him  of 
this  by  letter,  and  desired  him  to  send 
down  other  keys,  as  described  in  his 
letter,  by  the  mail,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did  in  a  small  wooden  box,  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  by  three  or  four 
inches  in  breadth  ;  and  the  keys  were 
packed  in  the  box  with  shavings  of 
wood  :  That  Mackcoull  frequently 
wrote  him  as  to  the  keys  wanted,  and 
sent  him  drawings  from  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fashion  the  keys  he  sent 
in  the  box  ;  but,  as  they  were  found 
insufficient  to  open  the  Bank  doors, 
(having  simple,  old-fashioned  locks,) 
Mackcoull  came  to  London  in  person 
to  have  the  mistake  rectified  ;  and,  as 
he  informed  the  witness,  told  his  land¬ 
lord  that  he  was  gone  on  business  to 
Liverpool :  That,  on  this  occasion, 
Mackcoull  brought  with  him  a  wooden 
model  of  the  key-hole  and  pike  of  the 
lock,  which  enabled  the  witness  to  do 
the  needful,  and  make  the  proper  key : 
That  Mackcoull  only  corresponded 
with  him,  and  he  believes  that  neither 
of  the  other  two  could  write ;  That 
the  letters  he  so  received  from  Mack¬ 
coull  all  bore  the  Glasgow  post-mark  : 
That  he  received  several  letters  from 
Mackcoull  while  in  Glasgow,  with 
drawings  of  the  keys  he  wanted,  which 
he  has  since  destroyed  ;  and  he  wrote 
several  letters  to  Mackcoull,  while 
there,  which,  as  well  as  the  small  box 
with  the  keys,  were  addressed  to  the 
care  of  a  widow  woman,  whose  name 
he  does  not  now  recollect :  QThe  wit¬ 
ness  was  now  shewn  the  box  of  keys, 
(by  Mr  Denovan,  who  attended  in 
Court,)  and  was  desired  to  point  out 
those  he  made  by  written  orders  from 
Glasgow,  and  sent  in  the  small  box, 
3nd  the  key  which  he  delivered  to 
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Mackcoull  when  he  came  to  London.]] 
The  witness  accordingly  picked  out 
three  keys,  a  large  and  two  small  ones, 
which  he  stated  to  be  the  same  he  had 
sent  in  the  small  box  to  Mackcoull ; 
but  said  that  the  key  he  delivered  to 
Mackcoull  in  Londop  was  not  in  the 
box  shewn  him,  and  could  not  be 
there,  because  that  box  had  been  sent 
by  the  carrier  from  Glasgow  previous 
to  the  robbery,  whereas  the  Bank  had 
been  entered  by  the  key  delivered  to 
Mackcoull.  A  curious  skeleton  key, 
made  of  pewter,  was  shewn  to  the  wit> 
ness,  and  he  was  desired  to  say  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  of  his  workmanship  or  not.* 
He  said  the  key  was  made  by  Huffey 
White,  he  believed,  in  Glasgow,  when 
the  keys  sent  in  the  small  box  were 
found  not  to  answer.  White  mention¬ 
ed  this  to  him  ;  and  he  never  heard  of 
such  keys  having  been' made  by  any 
other  man  than  White. 

The  witness  was  now  shewn  the  lid 
of  the  box,  on  which  the  following 
address  appeared : — “  To  Mr  Little, 
at  Mr  Scaltop’e,  Stove-grate  Manu- 
facturer,  96,  Tottenham-court  Road, 
London,"  and  desired  to  say  whose 
handwriting  it  was :  **  It  is  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  James  Mackcoull." 

By  the  defendant's  counsel. — ''How 
do  you  know  it  to  be  the  handwri¬ 
ting  of  the  defendant  ?”  “  Because  my 
name  is  Scoltock,  and  he  always  writes 
it  Scaltop — all  his  letters  were  address¬ 
ed  to  me  in  the  same  manner — I  know 
the  hand  well That,  previous  to  the 
robbery  of  the  Bank,  he  knows  that 
Mackcoull,  White,  and  French,  left 
London  in  a  post-chaise,  or  hired 
coach,  for  Glasgow,  with  the  intention 
of  getting  into  some  of  the  regular 
coaches  on  the  road :  That  a  black 


leather  portmanteau  pame  to  his  shop 
in  Tottenham-court  Road,  addressed 
the  same  as  the  box  of  keys,  which  he 
carried  on  his  shoulder  from  thence 
to  his  house,  No.  5,  Tower  Street^ 
and  put  into  White’s  room,  where  he 
afterwards  saw  it  seized  by  the  Bow 
Street  officers :  That,  on  their  returny 
both  Mackcoull  and  White  were  at  his 
house,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  robbery ;  They  said  they 
had  done  the  job. — Thinks  White  said 
this :  Mackcoull  observed,  that  the 
witness  was  poor,  and  should  be  well 
paid,  and,  to  use  his  words,  addet]* 
**  Little  one,  thou  shalt  be  rewarded.” 
Mackcoull  said  to  witness,  **  You 
would  hardly  credit  what  a  precious 
lot  we’ve  grabb’d,  and  what  sort  of 
notes  they  are  — like  dirty,  coarse 
brown  paper,  and  d — d  heavy.”  He 
said  to  White,  **  Huffey,  we  shan't  sell 
’em,  but  go  down  into  the  country 
and  smash  ’em.”  White  replied,  M  Jem, 
we’re  doing  wrong,  you  or  me  should 
go  to  the  other  man.”  Mackcoull  re¬ 
plied,  it  was  very  true ;  said  he  would 
go  to  the  other  man,  whom  the  wit¬ 
ness  understood  to  be  French,  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  left  the  house  with  aa 
assurance  that  he  would  come  back 
and  sup  with  them,  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
turn  :  That  Mrs  White  came  into  the 
house  as  Mackcoull  went  out.  Knows, 
from  the  conversations  he  had  with 
Mackcoull  and  White,  that  they  had 
robbed  a  Bank  in  Glasgow,  and  that 
the  robbery  was  planned  by  Mack¬ 
coull  :  That,  a  short  time  after  Mack¬ 
coull  left  the  house,  as  before  deposed 
to,  the  Bow  Street  officers  came  to  his 
house  and  searched  it,  and,  on  finding 
Huffey  White,  they  took  him,  as  well 
as  the  witness,  his  wife,  and  Mrs 


*  Scoltock,  on  being  privately  questioned  about  \he  pewter  key,  after  the  trial  was 
over,  declareil  that  White  had  inad^  the  same  from  the  chamber  organ  which  he  had 
purloined  from  his  lodmngs ;  and  we  find,  on  inquiry,  that  this  is  strictly  true,  such 
an  article  having  actually  disappeared ;  but  the  genllemeii  were  not  stisi)ccttd ! 
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White,  prisoners  to  Bow  Street :  That, 
after  ^e  12,000/.  had  been  ^ven  up 
by  Mackcoull  and  his  wife  to  the  Bank, 
(as  they  infofmed  him,)  he,  the  wit¬ 
ness,  frequently  reminded  Mackcoull 
srf  his  promise,  adding,  that  he  could 
afford  and  ought  to  pay  well,  seeing 
he  had  kept  back  so  much  of  the  mo¬ 
ney,  when  Mackcoull  answered, — 
**  Well,  little  one,  have  patience.  I 
must  go  into  the  country  and  smash 
them  hrst,  and  that  is  not  such  an  easy 
job,  as  they  are  eyeing  me  in  all  quar¬ 
ters.  But  when  1  get  them  smashed, 
you  shall  be  satisfied.” 

Mrs  White  sworn.— Is  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  Houghton  White,  who 
was  executed  at  Northampton  for  the 
robbery  of  the  Leeds  mail,  in  August 
1813  :  Knows  James  Mackcoull,  the 
defendant  in  this  cause,  and  saw  him 
below  stairs,  as  she  was  entering  the 
court ;  That,  in  the  summer  of  1811, 
and  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  her 
late  husband  called  for  her  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  three  o’clock :  She  was  astonish¬ 
ed  to  see  him,  not  knowing  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  Hulks.  He  told  her 
he  had  been  in  a  good  thing,  and  had 
got  plenty  of  money ;  That  he  pro¬ 
posed  going  abroad,  **  as  he  had  now 
enough  to  uve  upon,”  and  would  take 
her  with  him  if  she  chose  ;  and  if  not, 
ahe  might  remain  where  she  was,  and 
he  would  settle  a  guinea  per  week  on 
her,  as  long  as  she  lived :  Said  be  was 
going  somewhere,  but  would  return  in 
«  fortnight,  and  would  give  her  that 
time  to  make  up  her  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  That  he  gave  her  ten  pounds, 
in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  two 
pounds  in  silver,  and  desired  her  to  go 
and  relieve  sundry  articles  she  had 

?wned,  which  she  accordingly  did : 

hat  next  day  her  husband  sent  for  her 
to  come  to  him  to  the  house  of  John 
Scoltuck,  a  blacksmith,  who  resided  at 
No.  5,  Tower  Street,  St  George’s 
Fields,  in  the  rules  of  thcKing’s  Bench 
prison :  That  she  went  there  in  the 


evening,  and,  as  she  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter  the  door  of  the  house,  James  Mack¬ 
coull  came  out,  who  asked  her  how  she 
did,  and  passed  on :  That,  on  going 
up  stairs,  she  found  her  husband,  and 
expressed  to  him  her  fears  for  his  safe¬ 
ty  in  such  a  place,  the  more  especially 
as  she  had  seen  Jem  Mackcoull  coming 
out  of  the  door ;  but  he  said,  **  it's  afl 
very  well — ^we've  nothing  to  fear  from 
him."  She  was  told  that  a  goose  and 
green  pease  were  getting  ready,  and 
that  Jem  Mackcoull  was  coming  back 
to  sup  with  them  :  That  just  as  the 
supper  was  about  being  put  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
Mr  Lavender  and  other  Bow  Street 
officers,  she  believes  Mr  Vickery  and 
Mr  Adkins,  rushed  into  the  house  and 
seized  her  husband  :  That  they  search¬ 
ed  every  comer  of  the  house;  and, 
under  the  bed  in  the  room  where  they 
were  then  sitting,  they  found  a  black 
leather  portmanteau,  and  she  saw 
Messrs  Lavender  and  Vickery  take 
from  her  husband’s  pocket,  a  pocket- 
book,  containing  money  and  papers : 
That  she,  her  husband,  and  John  Scol- 
tock  and  his  wife,  were  carried  to  Bow 
Street :  That  the  witness  was  detain¬ 
ed  in  custody  for  some  days,  and,  when 
released,  was  permitted  to  carry  with 
her  the  black  leather  portmanteau, 
which,  she  believes,  belonged  to  Mack¬ 
coull,  for  she  never  saw  her  husband 
use  such  an  article.  And  she  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  belief  on  opening  it,  for 
she  found  it  contained  two  shirts  be¬ 
longing  to  Jem  Mackcoull,  and  one 
belonging  to  Harry  French,  but  no¬ 
thing  which  belonged  to  her  husband : 
That  she  burned  this  portmanteau,  by 
desire  of  her  husband,  previous  to  the 
L.l  1,941  odds  being  reti;rned  by 
Mackcoull  and  his  wife :  That,  at  the 
desire  of  her  husband,  she  called  at 
Mackcoull’s  to  learn  how  things  were 
likely  to  be :  That  she  saw  both  Jem 
Mackcoull  and  his  wife.  Mackcoull 
told  her  he  had  caused  his  wife  give 
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up  to  the  Bank  L. 12,000,  on  condition 
that  the  life  of  her  husband  should  be 
•ared,  and  that  no  prosecution  should 
take  place  ag^nst  himself  and  Harry 
French.  Communicated  this  to  her 
husband,  then  a  prisoner  in  Horse* 
monger-Lane  jail.  He  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and,  with  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations,  swore*<he  would 
not  stand  it.”  Among  other  things, 
he  said,  **  What !  does  the  gallows  vil¬ 
lain  mean  to  do  us  out  of  the  rest  of 
the  money  ? — Go  and  tell  him  that  I 
won't  stand  it :  had  all  the  money  been 
restored,  I  might  have  got  a  free  par¬ 
don  :**  That  she  went  back  to  Mack- 
coull,  but  he  gave  her  no  satisfaction. 
He  merely  said  he  had  done  the  thing 
— that  it  could  not  be  undone  ;  and 
seemed  to  take  great  credit  to  himself 
for  having  saved  her  husband’s  life : 
That  her  husband  was  shortly  thereaf¬ 
ter  sent  to  the  Hiilks :  Knows  that  her 
late  husband,  Jem  Mackcoull,  and 
Harry  French,  were  well  acquainted 
previous  to  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank — has  often  seen  them  in 
company  together,  and  has  ofteii  heard 
her  husband  speak  of  them.  Her  hus¬ 
band  told  her  he  had  been  to  Glasgow 
with  Mackcoull  and  French,  and  had 
returned  in  a  chaise  and  four.  He  add¬ 
ed,  that  they  had  been  closely  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Glasgow  people  ;  but  had 
they  given  him  only  four  days  more, 
he  would  have  been  off  to  America. 

Lavender  and  Vickery,  Bow-street 
ofiicers,  proved  the  facts  of  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  White.  Vickery  added, 
after  White  had  been  committed  to 
Horsemonger-Lane  prison,  he  admit¬ 
ted  to  witness,  that  he  was  concerned, 
along  with  Mackcoull  and  French,  in 
robbing  the  Paisley  Union  Bank :  That 
they  travelled  together  in  a  chaise  and 
four  from  Scotland  ;  and  that  they  had 
pretended,  at  the  different  inns  on  the 
road,  as  a  reason  for  rapid  travelling, 
that  Mackcoull’s  mother  was  ill  in 
London.  Mackcoull  was  always  con¬ 


sidered  as  a  thief,  and  had  no  visible 
mode  of  maintaining  himself :  Knowa 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  and  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  London  some  years,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  stolen  property  having  been 
found  in  his  house 

Thomas  Wpolley,  attorney- at-law, 
London. — Knows  that  James  Mack¬ 
coull,  Houghton  or  Huffey  White,  and 
Harry  French,  were  well  acquainted, 
previous  to  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank ;  and  Mackcoull  often  told 
him  that  he.  White,  and  French,  commit- 
ed  it.  Mackcoull  also  often  told  him  he 
was  afraid  he  would  be  forced  to  give 
back  to  the  Bank  the  sum  of  money  he 
had  secreted,  after  the  L.12,000  had 
been  restored  by  his  wife.  Hadaconver- 
sation  with  Huffey  White  after  he  was 
committed,  when  he  stated,  that  Mack¬ 
coull  had,  without  his  consent,  given 
up  to  the  Bank  about  L.12,000  ;  but 
he  (White)  then  thought  that  the  mo¬ 
ney  taken  from  the  Bank  amounted  to 
L.  16,000,  and  that  Mackcoull  had 
cheated  him.  Had  also  a  conversation 
with  French,  after  the  L.12,000  was 
given  up,  who  said  the  same  thing,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  Mackcoull:  Knows 
that  Mackcoull  was  in  hiding  after  the 
money  was  returned  by  his  wife  : 
Knows  that  he  was  advertised  :  Lived 
with  a  prostitute  of  the  name  of  Key- 
nolds,  by  whom  he  was  concealed: 
Knows  that  he  was  ^prehended  by 
the  Hatton  Garden  officers,  and  sent 
to  Glasgow:  Knows  that,  when  so 
apprehended,  the  said  Mrs  Reynolds 
and  Ann  Wheeler,  alias  Green,  his 
sister,  were  in  his  coomany,  and  were 
also  taken  to  Hatton  Garden  :  Knows 
that  Mackcoull  frequently  assumed 
the  name  of  Moffat,  and  also  of  Mar¬ 
tin  ;  and  Mackcoull  told  him  that  he 
had  been  convicted,  under  the  latter 
name,  at  Chester  in  1810,  at  a  rogue 
and  vagabond,  and  committed  to  the 
Castle  of  Chester  for  six  months: 
Knows  that  Huffey  White  was  in  his 
company  when  apprehended,  and  was 
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proved  a  returned  convict :  Knows 
that  when  Mackcoull,  White,  and 
French,  left  London  to  rob  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank,  the  two  former  had  no 
money ;  and  that  French  sold  his  house¬ 
hold  effects  to  raise  funds  for  that  pur- 

Sose _ Previous  to  leaving  London, 

fackcoull  was  poor,  and  very  shab¬ 
bily  dressed.  He  depended  merely  on 
his  wife,  who  kept  a  house  of  a  certain 
description  in  Oxendon  Street,  Hay- 
market  :  He  used  to  frequent  the  thea¬ 
tres  and  pick  pockets ;  and  his  wife 
allowed  him,  by  agreement,  five  pounds 
a  fortnight  to  keep  his  pocket :  Knows 
that  his  mother  was  a  noted  thief ;  his 
sister,  Ann  Wheeler,  alias  Green,  a 
loose  woman  and  noted  shoplifter ;  that 
his  younger  brother  Benjamin  was 
hanged  ;  and  his  elder  brother,  John 
Mackcoull,  had  been  tried  for  forgery  : 
Knows  that  Mackcoull  had  to  fly  from 
London  in  the  year  1801  or  1802,  on 
account  of  stolen  property  having  been 
found  in  a  house  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion,  kept  by  his  wife  in  Clifford’s  Inn 
Passage :  He  then  assumed  the  name 
of  James  Moffat. 

William  Gibbons,  coach-master  in 
London,  sworn. — Knows  James  Mack¬ 
coull.  Knew  the  late  Houghton  or 
Huffey  White  and  Harry  French. 
Knows  that  these  three  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  previous  to  the  robbery  of  the 
Paisley  Union  Bank,  and  has  often  seen 
them  together. 

By  the  defendant’s  counsel. — “  Mr 
.Gibbons,  do  you  know  James  Moffat, 
the  defendant  in  this  suit?”  “No;  1  do 
not  know  any  person  of  that  name.” 

MrL’Amy _ “Where  isyourclient, 

Mr  Grant  ?  call  him  in  ;  and  1  have  no 
doubt  the  witness  will  identify  him  by 
his  proper  name.”  After  some  little  de¬ 
mur,  Mackcoull  was  got  from  among  the 
crowd,  and  came  slounging  down  by  the 
side  of  the  witness’s  box,  and  stood  in 
8ucliadirection,hangingdown  his  head, 
that  Gibbons  could  not  see  his  face. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant. — “  Wit¬ 


ness,  do  you  know  that  man  ?”  Gib< 
bons,  to  Mackcoull  in  a  loud  whisper 
— “  Jem,  hold  up  your  head,  I  can’t 
see  you.”  Mackcoull  looked  up. 
Witness. — “  Yes ;  this  is  James  Mack¬ 
coull — I  never  knoxv’d  him  by  any  other 
name.”  French  told  the  witness  that 
he  had  sold  his  effects  to  raise  money 
to  carry  them  to  Glasgow,  Mackcoull 
and  White  being  very  poor  at  the  time. 
Mackcoull  called  on  the  witness  after 
the  robbery  of  the  Bank  in  Glasgow, 
and  deposited  with  him  a  parcel  of 
Scotch  bank-notes,  which  amounted 
to  13,000,  7  or  800  pounds :  That 
Mackcoull  was,  on  this  occasion,  ac¬ 
companied  by  bis  mother.  Witness 
secreted  these  notes,  and  had  them  in 
his  possession  for  some  days.  Mrs 
Mackcoull  called  on  him  after  Huffey 
White  was  apprehended,  and  agreed, 
at  first,  that  they  should  be  returned 
through  him,  by  means  of  Mr  Vickery, 
the  Bow  Street  oflicer,  to  the  Bank, 
to  save  the  life  of  Huffey  White.  She 
afterwards  called  on  him,  and  got  them 
away,  saying,  she  had  found  out  an¬ 
other  way  for  them  to  go  back — told 
him  that  a  pardon  had  been  got  for 
White,  and  that  neither  Jem,  meaning 
her  husband,  nor  French,  were  to  be 
prosecuted  for  the  robbery.  She  af¬ 
terwards  told  him,  she  had  given  up 
about  L. 12,000.  Mackcoull  was  then 
in  concealment,  and  for  some  months 
afterwards  :  He  lived  with  a  Mrs  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  then  resided  in  Rayston 
Street,  St  Pancras,  near  the  Found¬ 
ling-hospital,  and  afterwards  in  Ken¬ 
ton  Street,  Brunswick  Square.  He 
was  apprehended  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1812,  by  the  Hatton  Garden  of¬ 
ficers,  and  sent  to  Glasgow.  Witness 
was  both  at  that  office,  when  he  was 
in  custody  there,  and  ^oke  to  him, 
and  also  at  the  coach  office,  when  he 
took  his  departure  for  the  north.  Spoke 
to  Huffey  White  after  the  L.  12,000 
was  returned — White  complained  that 
Mackcoull  had  cheated  him — thought 
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the  Bank  was  robbed  of  L. 16,000,  for 
they  had  counted  the  notes  at  Wellyn : 
Knows  that  neither  White  nor  French 
could  write — saw  Harry  French  fre> 
quently,  after  the  negociation ;  and» 
after  Huffey  White  was  sent  to  the 
Hulks,  heard  French  often  say,  he 
would  shoot  Mackcoull,  if  he  found 
him,  for  cheating  them  out  of  the  mo¬ 
ney.  Has  seen  Mackcoull  in  company 
with  James  Harrison,  the  brother  of 
Mrs  Reynolds.  Saw  Mackcoull,  in 
1815  or  1816,  going  to  a  ring>match, 
near  London,  and  spoke  to  him :  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  witness  re¬ 
marked  to  him,  that  they  were  all 
down  u^on\i\m{or  bucketing  his  peU** 
and  doing  White  and  French  out  of  so 
much  money.  Mackcoull  answered, 
sulkily,  It  was  nobody's  business.” 

Although  some  ingenious  arguments 
were  used  by  Mr  Grant  to  lighten  the 
pressure  of  this  evidence,  yet  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Jury  was  entirely  in  fa¬ 


vour  of  the  Bank,  and  conclusive  as  to 
the  guilt  of  Mackcoull. 

A  few  days  after,  Mackcoull  was 
served  with  a  criminal  indictment, 
and  his  trial  fixed  for  the  12th  June, 
when  the  same  evidence  being  pro¬ 
duced,  he  was  found  guilty  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  For  some  reason 
unknown,  he  obtained  successive  re¬ 
prieves  ;  but  deep  chagrin  at  his  sen¬ 
tence,  and  probably  at  the  excess  of 
folly  which  had  plunged  him  into  it, 
so  preyed  upon  him,  that  both  his  bo¬ 
dy  ana  mind  gave  way  under  it.  His 
senses  often  wandered  ;  he  was  so  ema¬ 
ciated,  that  his  acquaintances  scarcely 
knew  him ;  and  his  hair,  which  had 
been  of  a  jet  black,  in  the  course  of 
three  months  became  silver  grey.  At 
length  he  died,  completely  exhausted, 
on  the  22d  December,  1S20.  At  no 
period  did  he  shew  any  marks  of  peni¬ 
tence. 


Concealing  a  part  of  the  booty. 
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CHRONICLE 


OF 

l 

MISCELLANEOUS  OCCURRENCES. 


JANUARY. 

Windsor^  CastUt  Jan.  1. 

**  His  Majesty’s  disorder  has  under¬ 
gone  no  sensible  alteration.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  bodily  health  has  partaken  of 
some  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  has 
been  generally  good  during  the  last 
month.” 

—  Glasgow. — ^We  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  those  of  the  deluded  arti¬ 
sans  who  were  inconsiderate  enough  to 
join  theUnion  Societies,  are  beginning 
to  have  a  view  of  their  indiscretion, 
and  are  withdrawing  from  those  ridi¬ 
culous  associations.  We  have  received 
good  information,  that  not  one  half  of 
the  members  of  those  now  remaining 
are  Scotsmen  ;  the  rest  being  all  the 
very  lowest  orders  of  Irish,  many  of 
whom  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  own  country  for  practising  those 
very  schemes  which  they  have  been  so 
active,  but,  we  are  happy  to  say,  so 
unsuccessful,  in  inculcating  into  our 
peaceful  and  loyal  countrymen. 

Paisley  continues  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  agitation.  There  are  so  many 


out  of  employ,  and  so  many  evil  spirits 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
tumult,  that  the  smallest  incident,  or 
the  least  disturbance  on  the  public 
streets,  soon  makes  a  formidable  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  who  assemble  either  to  wit¬ 
ness  or  abet  the  scene ;  there  are  so 
many  disagreeable  reports  perpetually 
circulating,  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  equally  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  ;  cases  of  individual  suf¬ 
fering,  of  persons  arrested,  and  of  the 
most  extensive  preparations  among  the 
disaffected  to  attempt  some  political 
change,  are  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  stones.  A  notion  ap¬ 
pears  to  prevail  among  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  Reformers,  that  something  will 
soon  transpire  which  will  lead  to  the 
final  attainment  of  their  wishes.  The 
most  astonishing  delusion  has  become 
triumphant  on  this  head  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  For  some  time  past  speculation 
and  rumour  would  make  each  succeed¬ 
ing  week^to  be  the  last  week  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  tranquil  state.  Another  week 
passes  byi  and  the  same  deception  is 
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still  fostered  ind  propagated.  No> 
thing,  however,  like  aa  insurrection  is 
likely  to  occur.  Any  attack  on  the 
part  of  a  disorganized  rabble  would 
only  be  productive  of  instantaneous 
destruction  to  themselves.  Every  ge¬ 
nuine  philanthropist  must  feel  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  incumbent  duty  of  all 
who  possess  the  means  to  provide  for 
their  wants  ;  but  every  attempt  at  law¬ 
less  confusion  must  be  put  down,  at 
whatever  cost. 

Oxford,  Jan.  9.— A  desolating  fire 
was  discovered  to  have  broken  out  this 
morning,  about  three  o’clock,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Magdalen-hall, 
in  this  University.  A  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediate¬ 
ly  roused  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  unsea¬ 
sonable  hour  of  the  summons,  great 
numbers  promptly  came  to  the  spot, 
and  contributed  their  zealous  aid  in 
working  four  engines,  and  thereby 
quenching  the  flames.  About  seven 
o’clock  the  fire  was  got  under ;  but, 
unhappily,  not  until  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  venerable  pile  was  con¬ 
sumed  to  a  cinder.  Sixteen  sets  of 
gentlemen’s  rooms  were  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and,  as  they  were  all  tenant¬ 
ed,  (although,  from  its  being  vacation 
time,  the  Members  of  the  Society  were 
almost  all  of  them  absent  from  the 
University,)  the  destruction  embraced 
a  great  deal  of  furniture,  and  many 
valuable  collections  of  books.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
many  of  the  pumps  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  were  locked  ^  with  frost,  and 
there  was  some  dimculty  at  first  in 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  accident,  it  is  supposed, 
arose  from  the  indiscretion  of  a  young 
man  who  happened  to  be  resident,  and 
who  went  to  bed  without  extinguishing 
his  candle.  The  flame  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  with  the  furniture  of  his 
room,  and  occasioned  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  He  was,  however,  luckily  awa- 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


kened  from  his  perilous  condition,  and 
no  lives  were  lost.  No  praise  can  be 
too  great  for  the  exertions  of  those 
who  came  early  to  the  spot ;  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  amongst  the 
number,  and  was  exceeded  by  no  one 
present  in  the  anxiety  and  earnestness 
of  his  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

13. — Shelter  for  the  House- 
les8.-~A  meeting  was  held  this  day, 
at  Mr  Hick’s  warehouses,  London- 
wall,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adapting  those  premises  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  indigent  and  houseless  for 
the  night,  during  the  present  inclement 
season. 

The  meeting  was  respectably,  but 
not  numerously  attended— a  circum¬ 
stance  attributable  to  the  shortness  of 
the  notice  that  had  been  given  ;  and 
in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  seventy  of  the  weather.  On 
those,  however,  who  were  present,  the 
latter  circumstance  operated  as  a  co¬ 
gent  argument  in  favour  of  a  prompt 
and  liberal  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  **  the  houseless  stranger,"  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  misery  attendant  upon 
want  of  employment  is  aggravated  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  season.  Amongst 
those  who  assembled  on  this  benevo¬ 
lent  occasion,  we  observed  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Archdeacon  Nares,  Rector 
of  All*  Hallows,  Sir  C.  Flower,  Bart. 
Mr  Koweroft,  Mr  D.  Barclay,  and 
Duncan  Campbell,  Esq. 

At  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  had  consented  to  take  the 
chair,  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Sheriff  Rothwell.  His  lord- 
ship  immediately  proceeded  to  open 
the  business  of  the  day.  He  said  he 
had  to  apologize  for  making  his  ap¬ 
pearance  a  little  later  than  the  time 
which  had  been  fixed  for  his  taking 
the  chair.  Business,  however,  had  pre¬ 
vented  his  attendance,  and  he  hoped 
the  delay  would  prove  advantageous 
to  the  meeting,  as  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  ror  the  assembing  of  a 
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greater  number  of  ^ntlemen.  The 
object  of  their  meeting  was,  he  be* 
lieved,  universally  understood ;  and  the 
next  point  was,  to  consider  how  the 
means  so  kindly  offered  by  Mr  Hick, 
for  lessening  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
could  be  adopted  and  employed  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good. 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  great  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  oner  made  by 
Mr  Hick,  and  from  the  proceedings 
that  were  about  to  be  instituted.  At 
the  Mansion-house  every  day  great 
numbers  of  unfortunate  individuals 
made  applications  for  assistance,  and 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them. 
Those  who  had  parishes  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  commit  to  Bridewell  for  seven 
days,  as  vagrants,  before  they  could 
pass  them  to  their  respective  settle¬ 
ments  in  England;  others  were  sent 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but,  over  and 
above  these,  they  had  daily  applications 
from  persons,  some  of  whom  were  born 
in  Newfoundland,  some  in  Bermuda, 
some  in  the  West  Indies.  Those  poor 
people  could  claim  no  parish,  and  the 
magistrate  was  in  consequence  placed 
in  the  most  unpleasant  situation.  The 
Lord  Mayor  must  either  give  them 
something  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or 
he  must  assist  them  with  money  lodged 
at  the  Mansion-house,  but  not  for  that 
purpose.  If  he  did  not  adopt  one  of 
these  two  courses,  he  must  send  them 
about  their  business  unrelieved.  This 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  common  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
provide  any  means  for  their  substan¬ 
tial  relief,  during  this  very  inclement 
season,  was  a  most  desirable  object. 
It  was  peculiarly  so,  as  many  of  those 
suffering  individuals  had  fought  their 
battles,  and  assisted  in  establishing 
that  security  which  was  enjoyed  in 
this  free  and  happy  country.  {Ap¬ 
plause.)  That  there  was  much  bene¬ 
volence  and  humanity  in  this  country, 
no  man  could  doubt ;  neither  did  he 


doubt  that  there  was  plenty  of  money, 
especially  when  a  work  of  charity  was 
undertaken.  {Applause.)  After  this 
short  exposition,  ne  hoped  every  gen¬ 
tleman  would  see  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  those  unfortunate  persons. 

Sir  C.  Flower. — The  best  mode  we 
can  adopt  is  to  proceed  with  a  sub¬ 
scription. 

The  Lord  Mayor.— There  were, 
doubtless,  gentlemen  present  who  had 
turned  the  subject  in  their  minds,  and 
would  be  able  to  state  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  what  he  considered  himself 
competent  to  do.  Indeed,  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  subjects  in  which  as  Chief 
Magistrate  he  was  engaged,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  subject  as  he  could  have  wished 
to  have  done.  His  daily  experience 
proved  to  him  how  much  wretched¬ 
ness  existed  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
situation  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
witness  it,  without  the  means  of  af¬ 
fording  adequate  relief,  was  most  pain¬ 
ful. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  presented 
himself  to  the  meeting  amidst  loud 
plaudits.  His  Lordship  said,  he  had 
to  apologize  for  trespassing  on  their 
time  and  attention,  while  he  offered  a 
few  short  observations.  He  did  not 
know  that  such  a  meeting  was  about 
to  take  place,  till  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  when,  taking  up  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  he  saw  it  announced,  and,  as 
he  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  he 
immediately  ordered  his  carriage.  (  Ap¬ 
plause.  )  There  were,  he  believed,  some 
objections  against  this  mode  of  chari¬ 
ty  ;  but  indeed  there  was  no  species 
of  charity  against  which  objections 
could  not  be  urged.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sure,  that  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  far  outweighed  and  counterba¬ 
lanced  its  disadvantages  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  ready  to  bestow  his  mite 
on  it.  {Applause.)  Indeed,  he  knew 
not  how  any  man  could  sit  down  quiet¬ 
ly  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth— could 
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lay  his  head  on  his  pillow,  with  a  clear 
and  approving  conscience,  when  thou¬ 
sands,  many  of  them  wretched  females, 
were  wandering  through  the  streets, 
without  a  home  to  shelter,  or  a  hand 
to  succour  them.  {^Applause.)  He 
conceived  his  bounty  was  well  bestow¬ 
ed  on  such  a  benevolent  plan  ;  and  it 
had  his  best  wishes  for  its  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  [Applatue.) 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
proposed  by  Mr  Bodkin,  and  carried 
unanimously 

**  That  there  is  at  present  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  distressed  foreigners 
and  others,  wandering  about  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  its  environs,  without  shel¬ 
ter  during  the  night,  and  apparently 
in  danger  of  perishing  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  rigour  of  the  season. 

“  That  it  would  be  highly  benefi¬ 
cial  if  one  or  more  temporary  recep¬ 
tacles  were  immediately  opened,  in 
which,  under  due  regulations,  the  ab¬ 
solutely  destitute  and  houseless  could 
be  lodged  for  the  night,  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  food  to  sustain  nature. 

**  That  the  premises  in  which  this 
meeting  is  held  are  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  proposed  object ;  and 
that  the  kind  offer  of  them  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mr  Hick,  be  gratefuUy 
accepted. 

“  That,  to  carry  this  object  into’  ef¬ 
fect,  a  subscription  be  now  opened, 
and  that  the  several  bankers  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Westminster  be  requested  to 
receive  contributions. 

“  That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  numbers,  to  whom  shall  be  in¬ 
trusted  the  entire  management." 

A  numerous  and  respectable  com¬ 
mittee  were  then  appointed. 

18th. — This  useful  institution  goes 
on  to  deserve  more  and  more  the  ex¬ 
tensive  patronage  which  it  has  received 
and  is  still  receiving.  Of  five  hundred 
persons,  male  and  female,  now  housed 
and  fed  in  this  new  asylum,  nut  one 


has  been  heard  to  utter  a  murmur,  ei¬ 
ther  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  super- 
intendants,  or  the  quality  of  the  food, 
or  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  t 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
profligacy  and  disposition  to  cavil  may 
fairly  be  believed  to  exist  among  a 
promiscuous  multitude  thus  poured  at 
once  out  of  the  streets  into  one  centre, 
it  does,  we  conceive,  reflect  the  high¬ 
est  credit  on  the  managers  of  this  cha¬ 
rity  to  have  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  any  feelings  but  those  of  at  least 
temporary  contentment.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  extremely  simple.  The  ware¬ 
house  consists  of  three  spacious  floors. 
On  the  lower  floor  is,  on  one  side,  a 
kitchen,  with  all  other  conveniencies 
belonging  to  that  portion  of  a  house ; 
on  the  other  side  is  an  office  fitted  up, 
where  persons  are  stationed  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  each  applicant,  not 
as  he  or  she  arrives,  (for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  misery  is  a  sufficient  passport 
for  the  night, )  but  on  the  next  day, 
in  order  that  some  may  be  sent  to  their 
respective  parishes,  and  others  may  be 
furnished  with  such  employment  as 
the  committee  may  be  able  to  provide. 
On  this  floor,  also,  there  is  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  city-officers,  who  are  in 
attendance  all  night  to  maintain  peace, 
should  their  interference  be  necessary. 

The  next,  which  is  the  principal 
floor,  is  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  both  of  which  are  for  the  male 
applicants  ;  and  the  smaller  compart¬ 
ment  is  appropriated  solely  to  those 
who  are  sick.  The  larger  one  is  ag^in 
separated  into  two  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  boarded  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and 
the  space  thus  formed  on  each  side  of 
the  room  between  these  boards  and 
the  wall  is  filled  with  clean  straw. 
The  straw  is  so  abundant  as  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  furnish  a  bed,  but  a  covering  also 
for  those  who  rest  in  it,  and  an  inter¬ 
val  is  allowed  of  about  two  or  three 
feet  between  each  individual.  On  the 
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higher  story  are  the  women,  the  soon  canght  the  dwelling  of  Mr  Cary, 
number  of  whom,  however,  does  not  the  chart-seller,  and  in  a  short  time 
amount  to  above  sixty,  but  of  these  that  building  added  to  the  melancholy 
many  have  infant  and  even  suckling  grandeur  oi  the  spectacle.  Soon  af- 
chUdren.  To  those  so  situated,  a  su-  terwards  the  roof  and  front  of  Mr 
perior  indulgence  is  given ;  besides  the  Kerr’s  house  fell,  with  a  tremendous 
straw,  they  have  the  beneht  of  thick  crash.  The  most  praiseworthy  acti- 
woollen  rugs  ;  there  are  also  nurses  to  vity  was  now  devoted  to  stem  the 
attend  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  flames  in  Mr  Cary’s  premises ;  but  they 
there  is  no  communication  between  the  were  irresistible,  and  soon  advanced 
male  and  female  wards.  Besides  these  to  the  adjoining  house  of  his  brother, 
means  of  comfortable  rest,  the  com-  Mr  Cary,  the  optician,  which  was  also 
mittee  supply  their  lodgers  with  a  sub-  destroyed.  At  half  past  ten  the  fronts 
stantial  meal  night  and  morning,  and  of  these  houses  were  precipitated  into 
those^  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  the  Strand,  but  happily  no  injury  was 
premises  in  the  day  have  a  third  meal,  sustained  by  the  crowd  which  was 
The  rooms  are  at  once  lighted  and  collected.  In  the  back  of  these  build- 
warmed  by  gas,  and  the  ventilation,  ings  still  greater  mischief  is  sustained, 
though  of  all  things  the  most  difficult  but  the  precise  amount  of  damage  is 
ta  manage,  is  more  perfect  than  we  not  ascertained.  The  amount  of  pro- 
have  ever  felt  it  in  any  room  with  the  petty  destroyed  has  been  immense.  Mr 
same  numoer  of  persons  in  it.  Kerr,  whosehouse  has  twice  before  been 

17th. — A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  on  fire  within  the  last  four  years,  it  is 
this  morning,  at  five  o’clock,  in  the  said,  is  not  insured.  There  is  a  com- 
houie  of  Mr  Kerr,  boot  and  shoe-  plete  stoppage  of  the  thoroughfare 
maker,atthecorner  of  Norfolk- street,  through  the  Strand,  and,  in  conse- 
Strand.  The  flames  were  at  first  dis-  quence,  much  public  inconvenience  is 
covered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  experienced.'  While  the  flames  were 
by  the  watchmen  and  some  passengers,  raging  in  the  Strand,  at  half  past  ele- 
and  an  alarm  was  immediately  given,  ven  o’clock,  a  fresh  alarm  of  fire  was 
By  this  means  the  family  were  provi-  given  on  the  premises  of  Messrs 
dentially  saved  from  an  untimely  death,  ^rookes  and  Son,  axletree-makers,  on 
Mr  Kerr  escaped  with  scarcely  an  ar-  Waterloo- wharf.  The  immediate  vi- 
ticle  of  dress  upon  him.  Of  all  the  cinity  of  water,  however,  and  the 
valuable  property  on  the  premises,  a  prompt  assistance  of  the  firemen,  led 
few  of  Mr  Kerr’s  account-books  only  to  its  extinction,  after  doing  some 
were  saved.  The  flames  advanced  with  slight  damage.  The  adjoining  pre- 
an  overwhelming  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  mises  being  those  of  a  timber-mer- 
minutes  the  house  was  enveloped  in  chant,  the  most  serious  alarm  was  at 
one  awful  blaze.  Engines  from  every  one  time  felt. 

fire-office  in  London  soon  arrived  on  20th. — A  letter,  addressed  to  his 

the  spot,  but  nearly  half  an  hour  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,  by  the 
elapsed  before  water  was  procured,  operative  weavers  belonging  to  Perth, 
The  exertions  of  the  firemen  were  then  now -employed  in  trenching  and  im- 
directed  towards  checking  the  pro-  proving  waste  lands,  contains  the  fol- 

fress  of  mischief  to  the  adjoining  lowing  paragraph : — 
ouses.  In  this  prudent  eff'ort  they  “While  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament 

were  successful  in  Norfolk-street,  but  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade, 
in  the  Strand  they  were  not  equally  and  the  long  train  of  domestic  hard- 
fortunate.  The  devouring  element  ships  it  has  occasioned  in  our  condi- 
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lion,  it  is  to  US  a  source  of  much  con¬ 
solation,  that  our  distresses  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  compassion  of  the  more  opu¬ 
lent  classes  in  the  community;  and 
that,  though  they  hare  by  no  means 
been  entirely  remored  by  their  hu¬ 
mane  exertions,  they  have  at  least  been 
so  far  mitigated,  as  to  be  rendered 
less  pressing  and  insupportable.  Per¬ 
suaded  that  murmuring  and  discon¬ 
tent,  accompanied  by  riotous  and  dis¬ 
orderly  proceedings,  could  only  ag¬ 
gravate  the  evils  we  deplore,  we  have 
all  along  endeavoured  to  bear  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  with  the  submissive  patience 
that  becomes  us  as  men  and  as  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  abstaining  from  all  political  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  resting  in  the  hope  that 
the  government  of  our  country  would 
devise  such  measures  as  in  its  wisdom 
might  seem  best  calculated  to  revive 
the  national  industry,  open  up  new 
channels  of  commerce,  and  restore  to 
a  suffering  people  those  blessings  which 
are  the  fruits  of  honest  labour  and  re¬ 
gular  employment.  Above  all,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  our  duty,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  express  our  utter  abhor¬ 
rence  at  the  dissemination  of  profane 
and  blasphemous  publications,  the  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  and  design  of  which  is 
to  subvert  the  influence  of  our  holy 
religion,  and,  by  weakening  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  morality,  to  dissolve  those  sa¬ 
cred  bonds,  without  which  human  so¬ 
ciety  could  neither  exist  nor  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  desire." 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  22. — The  Court 
of  Justiciary  met  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  George  Kinloch,  Esq. 
of  Kinloch,  charged  with  the  crime 
of  sedition.  This  gentleman,  who 
is  a  Commissioner  of  Supply  and  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Perth,  presided  some  months  back 
at  a  meeting  of  radical  reformers  at 
Dundee,  where  he  delivered  a  speech, 
which,  it  is  alleged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  contained  the  most  inflamma¬ 
tory,  mischievous,  and  seditious  ex¬ 
pressions,  **  calculated  to  degrade  and 


bring  into  contempt  and  detestation 
the  government  and  legislature  of  this 
realm,  and  to  withdraw  therefrom  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  people, 
and  to  fill  the  realm  with  trouble  and 
dissension.”  Upon  the  diet  being  call¬ 
ed,  Mr  Kinloch  failed  to  appear,  and 
he  in  consequence  was  outlawed,  his 
bail  bond  declared  forfeited,  and  all 
his  moveable  goods  and  gear  escheated 
for  his  Majesty's  use.— The  Lord  Jus¬ 
tice  Clerk  spoke  as  follows — Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Jury— I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  you  have  had  occasion  to  be 
summoned  here,  and  that  there  are  no 
further  proceedings  upon  that  sum¬ 
mons.  You  must  be  sensible  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Public  Prosecu¬ 
tor.  He  has  done  his  duty  in  prefer¬ 
ring  this  charge  of  sedition  against  this 
person,  who  was  regularly  cited  ;  but, 
as  he  has  failed  to  appear,  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
fugitation  against  him.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Soli¬ 
citor-General,  1  think  it  right  to  state 
to  the  Crown  Counsel  now  present,  in 
reference  to  the  person  who  has  this 
day  been  fugitated,  that  the  Court 
trusts  especiu  care  will  be  taken  that 
he  do  not  remain  within  any  part  of 
this  realm,  but  that  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor  will  use  the  power  of  the  law  to 
bring  him  to  justice,  and  to  answer  to 
the  very  serious  charge  that  has  this 
day  been  exhibited  against  him.”  The' 
Solicitor-Generalhere  came  into  Court 
— **  I  have  just  stated,  Mr  Solicitor- 
General,  that  the  Court  relies  upon 
the  Public  Prosecutor  taking  steps  to 
have  the  person  who  has  just  been  fu¬ 
gitated  apprehended,  if  found  remain¬ 
ing  in  any  part  of  his  M^esty’s  do¬ 
minions.” — The  Solicitor-General  re¬ 
plied — **  I  presume  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  assure  your  Lordship  and 
the  country,  that,  in  as  far  as  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Advocate,  and  those  bound  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  performance  of 
the  public  duty,  are  concerned,  no  ex¬ 
ertions  shall  be  wanting  to  bring  to 
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justice  the  individual  who  has  now  fled 
from  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  to 
prove  that  the  law  will  be  inflexibly 
administered  to  all  conditions  of  the 
people,  and  against  the  highest  as 
against  the  meanest  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects."  Mr  Kinloch,  we  are  in- 
tormed,  is  possessed  of  a  landed  estate 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  L.SOOO  per  annum.  He 
left  Edinburgh  for  the  continent  on 
the  morning  of  the  21  st. 

DEATH  OP  THE  DUKE  OP  KEKT. 

**  Sidmouiht  Jan.  23,  half  past 
one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  his  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  which  event 
took  place  at  ten  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  have  only  time  to  add  the 
following  bulletin,  and  that  Major- 
General  Moore  is  going  off  express, 
with  the  dispatches  tor  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  ;~ 

Sidmouth,  Jan.  23. 

**  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  announce,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  most  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  illness,  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  is  as  well  as  we  could  possibly 
have  expected,  after  so  great  a  degree 
of  anxiety  and  exertion. 

(Signed)  “  J.  Wilsok,  M.  D. 

«  W.  G.  Maton,  M.D.” 

Prince  Leopold,  Captain  Conroy, 
and  Generals  Weatherall  and  Moore, 
were  present  to  afford  consolation  and 
support  to  the  Duchess,  at  the  awful 
and  trying  event.  The  Royal  Duke 
bore  his  affliction  and  illness  with  the 
greatest  composure  and  resignation. 

The  melancholy  event  was  brought 
to  town  this  morning  by  General 
Moore,  who  arrived  in  London  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  drove  to 
Carlton-house  in  a  chaise  and  four. 
Carlton-house  was  soon  after  closed, 
as  a  token  of  respect  to,  the  demise  of 


the  Regent's  brother.  General  Moore 
then  proceeded  to  York-house  and 
Clarence-house,  to  communicate  the 
death  of  their  beloved  brother  to  thi 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence.  The  General 
soon  after  proceeded  to  Windsor,  to 
communicate  the  dismal  tidings  to  the 
Princesses. 

The  complaint  which  has  thus  so 
suddenly  terminated  the  life  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  with  cough,  attributed, 
we  understand,  to  a  neglected  cold, 
which  he  caught  from  sitting  in  wet 
boots  after  a  walk  in  the  environs  of 
Sidmouth,  with  Captain  Conroy.  In 
the  morning  of  Thursday  last,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  reported  to  be 
in  imminent  danger  ;  but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  he  rallied  again  in 
consequence  of  a  little  refreshing  sleep 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain. 
Towards  evening,  however,  all  the 
alarming  symptoms  returned  again 
with  increased  vehemence,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  till  towards  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  a  kindly  remission  of  them 
took  place.  This,  however,  proved  to 
be  only  that  fatal  relief  which  so  com¬ 
monly  occurs  before  death  ensues. 

The  situation  of  his  amiable  and  af¬ 
flicted  Duchess  will  excite  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  every  heart.  She  was  most  in¬ 
defatigable  in  her  attentions  upon  her 
departed  consort,  and  performed  all 
the  offices  of  his  sick  bed  with  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  anxiety. 
She  did  not  even  take  off  her  clothes 
for  five  successive  nights,  and  all  the 
medicines  were  administered  by  her 
own  hands.  These  mournful  duties, 
though  they  could  not  snatch  their 
object  from  the  grave,  must  at  least 
have  smoothed  the  passage  to  it ;  and 
the  recollection  of  them  will  be  among 
the  strongest  consolations  of  her  wi¬ 
dowed  heart,  when  the  lenient  hand  of 
time  shall  have  soothed  the  keener 
pangs  of  sorrow. 

27th.— Ayr.— The  period  has  now 
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arrived  when  men  of  all  ranks  have 
combined  their  means,  and  assembled 
themselves  together,  to  do  the  homage 
that  is  due  to  their  supremely  gifted 
countryman,  Robert  Burns.  On  T ues- 
day  last,  the  anniversary  of  his  natal 
day,  there  was  laid,  near  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  fonndation>stone  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
done,  the  distinguished  characters  who 
ofBciated  at  the  ceremony,  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  respectable  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  and  the  many  and  ennobled  men, 
as  well  at  a  distance  as  at  hand,  who 
have  contributed  to  this  grateful  un¬ 
dertaking,  a  very  high  honour  has  in¬ 
deed  been  paid  to  his  name,  a  splendid 
memorial  reared  to  future  ages  of  our 
conception  of  his  genius,  and  another 
and  powerful  incentive  raised  for  the 
emulation  of  talent.  The  substructure 
or  base  is  to  be  of  a  triangular  form, 
having  allusion  to  the  three  districts  of 
Ayrshire ;  is  to  be  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  circular 
apartment  of  seventeen  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  is  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  The  superstructure  is  to 
be  a  circular  temple  of  nine  Corinthian 
columns,  thirty  feet  in  height,  sup¬ 
porting  an  entablature  and  cupola,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  tripod,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  emblems  of  Apollo.  In  a 
‘niche  in  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the 
basement  it  is  proposed  to  place  either 
a  statue  of  the  poet,  or  an  appropriate 
subject  from  his  works  ;  and  tablets 
with  suitable  inscriptions  are  to  occupy 
the  other  sides.  The  whole  edifice 
will  be  upwards  of  sixty  feet  high. 
The  situation  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  Alloway-croft,  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  fronting,  and  about  equi-distant 
from  the  two  bridges  of  Doon  and 
Alloway-kirk,  and  about  a  furlong 
from  the  cottage  where  Burns  was 
born.  The  surrounding  scenery  has 
been  so  often  and  so  glowingly  de¬ 


scribed,  and  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  to 
the  bulk  of  our  readers,  that  it  needs 
not  our  aid  to  make  it  the  pride  of  the 
natives,  and  the  admiration  of  stran¬ 
gers.  The  expense  of  the  monument 
and  its  pertinents  is  estimated  at  1800/. 
nearly  the  whole  of  which,  we  believe, 
has  been  subscribed.  The  architect, 
who  spontaneously  and  gratuitously 
tendered  his  services,  is  Mr  Thomas 
Hamilton,  jun.,  of  Edinburgh,  an  art¬ 
ist  of  celebrity ;  and  the  builder,  Mr 
Connel,  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  buildings,  and  the  builder  of 
the  ornamental  tower  at  Kilwinning. 

Where  so  many  exalted  characters 
have  contributed  to  this  grateful  work, 
and  where  each  man,  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant,  has  cast  his  stone  to 
the  cairn,”  it  may  probably  be  wrong 
to  distinguish  one  more  than  another. 
But  the  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  li¬ 
berality,  and  personal  attention,  of  Mr 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  has  been  so 
marked  and  so  excessive,  and  his  na¬ 
ture  evidently  so  congenial  to  the  task, 
that  he  falls  unquestionably  to  be  cha¬ 
racterised  as  its  6rst,  best,  and  steadi¬ 
est  friend.  The  personal  exertions  and 
individual  liberality  of  our  country¬ 
man,  Sir  James  Shaw,  likewise  bear  a 
prominent  part  in  this  good  work,  and 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  30. 

A  letter  and  enclosure,  of  which 
the  following  are  copies,  have  been 
this  morning  received  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the 
Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  one  of  his 
late  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of 
State ; — 

“  Windsor,  Jan.  29. 

My  Lord, — It  becomes  my  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship, 
that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
take  unto  himself  the  King  my-belo- 
ved  Father,  and  our  most  gracious'  and 
excellent  Sovereign.  He  expired  at 
35  minutes  past  8  o’clock,  p.  m. 

-“-I  enclose  the  certificate  of  all  the 
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physicians  in  attendance  at  this  melan¬ 
choly  period. 

“  I  am,  my  Lord,  ever  yours, 
most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  *«  Frederick.** 

“  The  Right  H.  V.  Sidmouth,**  &c. 

“  Windsor  Castle^  Jan.  29. 

«  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
release  his  Majesty  from  all  further 
suffering.  His  Majesty  expired,  with¬ 
out  pain,  at  35  minutes  past  8  o’clock 
this  evening. 

(Signed)  «  Henry  Halford, 
**  M.  Baillie, 

W.  Heberden, 

R.  Willis, 

«  Davis  Dundas. 

“  For  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York.** 

It  was  not  till  several  days  had  elap¬ 
sed  from  the  publication  of  the  bulle¬ 
tin  of  Ist  January,  that  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  symptoms  became  a  source  of 
peculiar  anxiety  and  solicitude  to  his 
medical  attendants.  At  that  period 
his  disorder  returned  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence,  and,  in  despite  of  the  utmost 
skill  of  his  physicians,  several  of  whom 
remained  in  constant  attendance,  con¬ 
tinued  from  day  to  day  to  make  visible 
inroads  on  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  Royal  Patient.  To  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Windsor,  who  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observing  the  increased  vigilance 
that  pervaded  ul  the  movements  about 
the  Castle,  the  suspicion  still  infused 
itself  that  an  unfavourable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  health  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  The  lords  in  waiting,  who 
were  Lord  St  Helens  and  Lord  Hen¬ 
ley,  were  noticed  to  remain  longer  at 
their  post,  and  to  quit  their  charge  for 
shorter  periods  than  usual.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  the  early  access  of  his  second 
attack,  rejected  animal  food.  The 
most  nourishing  diet,  in  every  form 
that  could  be  devised  to  tempt  his  ap¬ 
petite,  was  prepared  for  him,  but  teem¬ 
ed  to  fail  in  its  purpose  of  sustaining 
or  recruiting  exhausted  nature.  A  few 


days  before  his  death  he  became  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  The  ge* 
neral  decay  to  which  his  constitution 
was  now  subjected  shewed  itself  in  the 
usual  symptoms.  It  was  evident  that 
his  blood  was  becoming  torpid  and 
chilly ;  for  though  artiBcial  means 
were  used  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
his  apartments,  yet  he  continued  to 
manifest  increasing  suffering  from  cold. 
Among  other  distressing  proofs  of  his 
debility  and  approaching  dissolution, 
he  lost  his  remaining  teeth ;  he  also 
lost  his  appetite,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  so  hearty,  that  it  had  been 
usual  to  medicate  his  food  in  order  to 
procure  digestion  and  prevent  any  in¬ 
jury  from  the  tendency  to  excessive  in¬ 
dulgence.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
within  two  days  of  his  decease  that  he 
kept  his  bed  entirely,  though  for  seve¬ 
ral  days  past  he  had  not  risen  at  his 
accustomed  early  hour.  On  the  night 
of  Friday  last  the  symptoms  became 
so  alarming,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford 
came  express  to  town  very  early  on  Sa¬ 
turday  morning,  and  had  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
consequence  was,  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  carriage  was  immediatelv  order¬ 
ed,  and  without  a  moment’s  delay  he 
set  forward  with  post-horses  for  Wind- 
sor-castle.  His  Royal  Highness  ap¬ 
peared  agitated  as  he  got  into  the 
coach  ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  mystery 
and  hurry  in  the  whole  affair,  which 
gave  but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate 
the  distressing  nature  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford’s  communication.  At  ten 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  me¬ 
dical  attendants,  and  the  lords  in 
waiting,  felt  assured  that  the  last 
hour  of  the  venerable  sufferer  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  that  the  day  must  ter¬ 
minate  his  mortal  career.  As  the  even¬ 
ing  advanced,  his  Majesty  became 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  but  ap¬ 
parently  without  the  slightest  pain, 
till  nature  was  quite  exhausted  ;  and, 
at  35  minutes  past  8  o*clock,  he  breath- 
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ed  his  last»  without  suffering  eren  a 
struggle.  The  decay,  though  rapid, 
was  unaccompanied  with  any  violent 
and  sudden  changes  {  so  that  none  of 
that  physical  excitement  had  occurred 
which  sometimes,  in  cases  of  mental 
derangement,  restores  to  sufferers  in 
their  last  moments  a  transient  use  of 
their  understanding,  and  embitters  the 
parting  hour  with  a  consciousness  of 
their  late  dreadful  situation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  dissolution, 
there  were  present,  besides  the  usual 
attendants,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  Lord  Henley,  Lord 
Winchelsea,  all  the  physicians,  and 
General  Taylor.  In  the  Palace  were 
the  Duchess  of  Glocester,  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  Augusta  and  Sophia,  and  some 
reports  add  the  Duchess  of  York.— 
Immediately  after  the  decease,  the 
Duke  of  York  retired  and  dispatched 
General  Cartwright  with  the  mournful 
andimportantintelligence  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  His  Royal  Highness  did  not 
himself  leave  the  Castle  till  yesterday 
morning.  The  Duchess  of  Glocester 
roceeded  to  Bagshot  about  half  an 
our  after  the  death  of  her  Roy  al  parent ; 
her  sisters  remained  behind.  Though 
all  the  physicians  were  present  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  King,  yet  up  to  Fri¬ 
day  those  only  were  in  attendance  on 
whom  that  duty  devolved  in  regular 
rotation  ;  if  we  except  the  occasional 
journeys  during  the  last  week,  made 
to  and  fro  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  for 
the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  com¬ 
municating  authentic  information  to 
the  Prince  Regent. 

ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  to  his  mercy  our  late  So¬ 
vereign  Lord,  King  George  the  Third, 
of  blessed  memory,  by  whose  decease 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the 
high  and  mighty  Prince,  George  Prince 
of  Wales ;  we,  therefore,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  this  realm. 


being  here  assisted  with  these  of  hie 
late  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  with 
numbers  of  other  principal  gentlemen 
of  quality,  with  the  Lonl  Mayor,  Al¬ 
dermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  do 
now  hereby,  with  one  voice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and 

Proclaim,  ^at  the  high  and  mighty 
rince,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
now,  by  the  death  of  our  late  Sove¬ 
reign,  of  happy  memory,  become  our 
only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lord 
George  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  To  whom  we  do  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  faith  and  constant  obe¬ 
dience  with  all  hearty  and  humble  af¬ 
fection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom 
Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless 
the  Royal  Prince,  George  the  Fourth, 
with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign 
over  us. 

Given  at  the  Court  at  Carlton-house, 
this  thirtieth  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Frederick 

WlLLIANT 

Augustus  Frederick 
William  Frederick  ’* 


Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg. 


C.  Cantuar 

T.  Wallace 

Eldon,  C. 

W.  Grant 

Montrose 

John  Nicholl 

Atholl 

R.  Richards 

Wellesley 

C.  Arbuthnot 

Camden 

Robert  Peel 

Lauderdale 

W.  S.  Bourne 

Chatham 

Charles  Bagot 

Bathurst 

John  Leach 

Liverpool 

C.  Abbot 

Mulgrave 

R.  Dallas 

Melville 

B.  Bloomfield 

Sidmouth 

Ailesbury  , 

Melboum 

G.  Bridges,Mayor 

Chetwynd 

George  Clerk 

W.  London 

C.  Robinson 

Sam.  Carlisle 

R.  Gifford 

EUenborough 

J.  W.  Croker 
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C.  M.  Sutton  G.  R.  Dawson  * 

N.  Vansittart  W.  Courtenay 

tF.  J.  Robinson  W.  Curtis 

W.  Scott  John  Earner 

John  Perring  R.  A.  Cox 

James  Shaw  John  T.  Thorp 

George  Scholey  R.  Rothwell 

Samuel  Birch  J.  E.  Dowdeswell 

Matthew  Wood  R.  Clark 

C.  Smith  H.  Woodthorpe 

Ger.  Andrews  T.  Tyrell 

R.  Hodgson  W.Borradailejun. 

John  Ireland  T.  Smith  * 

G.  Cockburn  H.  Taylor 

Henry  Hotham  W.  Keppel 

Besborough  F.  T.  Hammond 

C.  Warren  W.  Congreve 

T.  P.  Courtenay  N.  Knowlys,  the 

J.  S.  Copley  Common  Ser- 

H.  Bankes  geant  of  London 

C.  Flower  J.  Duller 

John  Atkins  J.  Whately 

John  Sylvester  G.  Nayler,  York 

C.  Magnay 

At  the  Court  at  Carlton-house,  the 

80th  day  of  January,  1820,  Present, 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majes¬ 
ty  in  Council. 

His  Majesty  being  this  day  present 
in  Council,  was  pleased  to  make  the 
following  declaration,  viz. 

I  have  directed  that  you  should 
be  assembled  here,  in  order  that  I  may 
discharge  the  painful  duty-of  announ¬ 
cing  to  you  the  death  of  the  King, 
mv  beloved  father. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately 
to  express  the  slate  of  my  feelings 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  but  1 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that 
the  severe  calamity  with  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  afflicted  for  so  many 
years,  has  never  effaced  from  the  minds 
of  his  subjects  the  impressions  created 
by  his  many  virtues  ;  and  his  example 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  live  for  ever  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

**  Called  upon,  in  consequence  of 
his  Majesty's  indisposition,  to  exercise 


the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  on  his 
behalf,  it  was  the  first  wish ’of  my 
heart  to  be  allowed  to  restore  into  his 
hands  the  powers  with  which  I  was 
intrusted.  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  determine  otherwise,  and  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  I  have  derived  from  ad¬ 
ministering  in  my  dear  father's  name 
the  government  of  this  realm. 

“  The  support  which  I  have  recei¬ 
ved  from  Parliament  and  the  country, 
in  times  the  most  eventual,  and  under 
the  most  arduous  circumstances,  could 
alone  inspire  me  with  that  confidence 
which  my  present  station  demands. 

“  The  experience  of  the  past  will,  I 
trust,  satisfy  all  classes  of  my  people, 
that  it  will  ever  be  my  most  anxious 
endeavour  to  promote  their  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  to  maintain  unim¬ 
paired  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom." 

Whereupon  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
made  it  their  humble  request  to  his 
Majesty,  that  this  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  declaration  to  their 
Lordships  might  be  made  public  ; 
which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
^order  accordingly. 

'  ■  ■  J.  Buller. 

At  the  Court  at  Carlton-house,  the 
80th  of  January,  1820,  Present, 
The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Glocester 
His  R.  H.  the  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
Duke  of  Atholl 
Duke  of  Montrose 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Marquis  Camden 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Earl  of  Chatham 
Earl  Bathurst 
Earl  of  Liverpool 
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Earl  of  Mulg^rave 
Viscount  Melville 
Viscount  Sidmouth 
Bishop  of  London 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Scott 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Grant 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wallace 
Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Nicholl 
Right  Hon.  Fred.  John  Robinson 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel 
Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Bourne 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Bagot 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Richards 
Right  Hon.  Sir  B.  Bloomfield 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Leach 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Abbot 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Dallas 
His  Majesty,  at  his  first  coming 
into  the  Council,  was  this  day  pleased 
to  declare,  that  understanding  that  the 
law  requires  he  should,  at  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  Crown,  take  and  subscribe 
the  oath  relating  to  the  security  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  now  ready 
to  do  it  this  first  opportunity ;  which 
his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
do  according  to  the  forms  used  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  subscribed  two 
instruments  thereof,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  same  ;  and  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  order,  that  one  of  the  said 
instruments  be  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  Books  of  Sederunt,  and  afterwards 
to  be  forthwith  lodged  in  the  Public 
Register  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the 
other  of  them  remain  among  the  Re¬ 
cords  of  the  Council,  and  be  entered 
in  the  Council-book. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Accession 
of  his  present  Majesty,  George  the 
Fourth,  would  have  taken  place  on 
Sunday,  but  the  SOth  being  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Charles 
I.  which  is  observed  by  statute  as  a 
solemn  fast  in  the  ritual  of  the  church 


service,  the  ceremony  was  deferred  till 
yesterday.  By  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  space  fronting  the  Palace  of 
Carlton  .house*  was  occupied  by  great 
numbers  of  spectators.  Mr  Lee,  the 
High  Constable  of  Westminster,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  assistants, 
kept  an  open  passage  to  the  court¬ 
yard  of  Carlton-house,  to  secure  in¬ 
gress  for  the  different  persons  who 
were  to  compose  the  procession,  and 
who  began  to  assemble  before  eleven 
o’clock.  Small  parties  of  the  Horse 
Guards  then  appeared,  and  took  their 
station  before  Carlton-house,and along 
Pall-mall  to  the  Opera-house.  Many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  beg^n  to 
take  their  stations  round  the  steps  of 
the  grand  entrance  of  Carlton-house. 
The  view  at  this  time  was  grand  and 
imposing  in  the  extreme,  especially 
when  the  eye  was  directed  over  the 
elevated  space  before  Carlton-house. 
The  variegated  colours  ;  the  fineness 
of  the  day,  the  sun  shining  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  with  peculiar  brilliancy  ;  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Royal  Dukes  and  the  No¬ 
bility  in  their  carriages ;  all  contribu¬ 
ted  gp*eatly  to  increase  the  general  ef¬ 
fect.  The  crowd  in  Pall-mall  by  half 
past  eleven  became  immense,  but  all 
proceeded  with  the  utmosttranquillity. 

A  little  before  twelve  o’clock  the 
procession  was  completely  formed,  and 
advanced  in  front  of  Carlton-house  in 
the  following  order ; — 

Farriers  ofthe  LifcGuards,  with  axeserect. 

French  Homs  of  the  Troop. 

Troop  of  Life  Guards. 

The  Beadles  of  the  different  Parishes, 
in  their  long  cloaks. 

Constables. 

Two  Knight-Marshal’s  Officers. 

Knight  Marshal  and  his  Men. 
Household  Drums. 

Kettle  Drums. 

Trumpets. 

Pursuivant 

Blue  Mantle — William  Woods,  F.8q. 
Rouge  Croix — W.  Radcliffe,  Gent.  F.S.A. 

Rogue  Dragon — G.  G.  Voung,  Esq. 
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P6rtculli»— J.  F.  Belts,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Herald. 

Sing  of  Arms — Garter  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Kt. 
supported  two  Sergeants  at  Arms, 
with  their  ma^. 

Clarencieux — G.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Norroy — R.  Bigland,  Esq. 

Heralds  in  their  full  dress. 
Windsor — Francis  Martin,  Esq.  F.S.A 
Chester — G.  M.  Leake,  Esq. 
Lancaster — E(]m.  Lodge,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

York — Sir  G.  Nayler,  Knt.  F.S.A. 
Richmond — Jos.  Hawker,  Esq.  F  S.A. 

Somerset — James  Cat^ow,  Esq. 

Troop  of  Life  Guards. 

Several  Officers  of  State,  Nobility, 
and  Privy  Counsellors  attended. 

Many  Members  of  Parliament  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cla* 
rence,  and  Glocester,  and  the  Prince 
Leopold,  next  appeared.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  on  this  station  was  most  ef¬ 
fective,  and  it  was  improved  on  look¬ 
ing  into  the  splendid  ball  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  for  there  were  large  parties  of 
the  Officers  of  State,  &c.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  these,  and  supported  by  his 
Royal  Brothers  and  Prince  Leopold, 
appeared  bis  Majesty  George  IV.— 
The  Duke  of  Glocester  stood  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  grand  entrance. 

Atl2  o’clo^  the  guns  in  St  James’s 
Park  commenced  firing,  which  was  the 
signal  for  the  proclamation.  Sir  Isaac 
Heard,  the  venerable  Garter  King  at 
Arms,  then  stepped  forward  and  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  group  collected  around  the 
grand  entrance.  Those  about  him 
being  uncovered.  Sir  Isaac  Heard  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  Proclamation.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  the 
company  assembled  instantaneously 
huzzaed  most  enthusiastically.  Shouts 
were  beard  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
multitude  without  the  walls  filled  the 
air  with  their  plaudits.  The  military 
with  similar  ardour  joined  in  the  loud, 
long,  and  joyous  huzzas.  The  guns 
continued  firing.  The  bands  struck 
up  God  save  the  King  ;  and  many  a 


loyal  heart,  by  the  satisfaction  which 
beamed  on  the  countenances  of  all,  ap¬ 
peared  to*beat  in  unison  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  that  truly  national  anthem. 
The  Officers  at  Arms  then  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  the  procession  com¬ 
menced  ;  it  formed  in  the  court-yard, 
and  passed  along  the  crescent  made  in 
proceeding  round  by  the  portico.  It 
entered  Pall-mall  through  the  upper 
entrance.  The  officers  belonging  to 
tbe  city  of  Westminster,  headed  by 
the  High  Constable,  went  first,  clear¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  the  carriages  and 
other  obstructions  that  could  easily  be 
removed,  and  that  might  i^ede  the 
march  of  the  procession.  'The  vene¬ 
rable  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  ceremony  in  the  front 
of  Carlton-house,  did  not  join  in  the 
procession,  availing  himself  of  the  an¬ 
cient  privilege  of  Garter  King  at 
Arms  not  to  mount  on  horseback:. — 
The  appearance  of  the  procession  was 
beautiful  and  grand  in  the  extreme, 
when  it  was  proceeding  in  full  march. 
The  whole  party,  as  they  passed  along, 
were  warmly  greeted  with  huzzas, 
especially  while  they  were  traversing 
the  front  of  the  palace  of  Carlton- 
house  ;  and  the  approach  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  towards  Charing-cross,  where 
the  crowd  on  foot  and  in  carriages 
was  even  greater  than  in  Pall-mall, 
was  announced  by  the  plaudit  raised 
by  the  assembled  populace.  Tbe  num¬ 
bers  at  Charing-cross  received  consi¬ 
derable  accession  by  tbe  arrival  of 
thousands  from  Pall-mall,  who  were 
desirous  of  beholding  the  ceremony  of 
the  Proclamation.  The  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  the  spectators,  together  with 
the  vast  assemblage  of  carriages  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions,  occasioned  some  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  procession  ;  but  by 
the  great  activity  of  the  officers,  and 
the  willingness  of  all  parties  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  orderly  and  impressive  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  procession,  all  ob¬ 
structions  were  speedily  removed. 
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The  whole  party  havinff  arrived  and 
formed  in  the  centre  of  Cnaring-croa*, 
near  the  statue,  the  ceremony  of  the 
proclamation  was  repeated  in  like  man> 
ner  as  it  had  been  performed  under  the 
grand  entrance  of  Carlton-palace. 

The  cavalcade  then  proceeded  on¬ 
ward  towards  Temple-bar,  preceded 
by  an  immense  crowd.  A  troop  of 
the  Horse  Guards  arriving  first,  open¬ 
ed  to  the  right  and  left,  and  having 
cleared  a  passage  to  the  gates,  the  Pur¬ 
suivant  at  -  Arms  advanced,  amidst 
flourishes  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
when  the  proclamation  of  his  present 
gracious  Majesty  was  again  read 
aloud. 

The  city  procession  was  in  waiting 
at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane.  The 
upper  City  Marshall,  Mr  Wotner, 
was  sent  forward  to  the  gate  at  Tem¬ 
ple-bar  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  intima¬ 
tion  having  been  given  to  his  Lord- 
ship  that  there  was  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  gate,  and  a  demand  of  admit¬ 
tance  from  some  persons  outside. 

Mr  Wotner  went  to  the  gate  and 
said,  **  Who  knocks 

Voice  outside. — ”  The  Herald  King 
at  Arms.  I  attend  with  a  warrant  to 
proclaim  King  George  the  Fourth. 
Open  your  gates.’* 

City  Marshal. — I  shall  inform  the 
Lord  Mayor  that  you  are  in  waiting 
at  the  gate.” 

The  Marshal  then  rode  back  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  having  informed  him 
that  the  Hei^d  King  at  Arms  was  in 
waiting  for  admission,  to  proclaim 
George  the  Fourth  King  of  England, 
was  directed  by  his  Lordship  to  give 
the  admission  required,  which  was  to 
be  limited  to  the  Herald  King  at 
Arms.  The  Marshal  upon  going  to 
the  g^tes  said  to  the  officers,  ”  Open 
one  side  of  the  gates  and  admit  the 
Herald  King  at  Arms,  and  him  alone. 
The  rest  are  to  stay  behind.”  The 
Herald  King  at  Arms  then  rode  in, 
supported  by  two  of  the  guard,  and 


was  accompanied  by  the  City  Mar¬ 
shal  to  the  Lord  Mayor'a  carriage. 
The  rate  was  then  closed.  The  He¬ 
rald  King  at  Anns,  with  his  hat  on, 
presented  the  warrant  for  proclaiming 
the  new  King.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  war¬ 
rant,  said,  **  Admit  the  whole  proces¬ 
sion  into  our  city  of  London."  The 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  procession  advanced  till  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  middle  of  Fleet-street,  opposite 
to  Chancery- lane,  where  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  read  aloud.  Loud  huz¬ 
zas  succeeded  the  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  handkerchiefs  and  hats 
were  waved  in  the  air.  The  proces¬ 
sion,  which  had  become  considerably 
greater  by  the  addition  from  W'est- 
minster,  then  advanced  into  the  city, 
and  reached  Wood-street,  Cheapside, 
with  very  little  interruption.  At  the  ' 
south  side  of  Wood-street,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Cheapside,  it  stopped,  and  the 
proclamation  was  then  read. 

The  cavalcade  then  moved  on  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  the  same  ce¬ 
remony  was  observed.  The  carriages 
of  the  several  Aldermen,  16  of  whom 
were  in  attendance,  met  with  various 
receptions  to  which  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed,  and  which  the  public  are 
not  very  delicate  in  shewing,  particu¬ 
larly  when  those  come  within  their  ob¬ 
servation  who  are  not  very  popular. 
Alderman  Atkins  was  treated  in  the 
most  brutal  manner.  A  set  of  ruffians 
gathered  together  in  a  band  and  hoot¬ 
ed  at  him,  at  tl^  same  time  that  they 
seemed  very  busy  with  their  hands 
amongst  the  incautious  gentry  who 
were  gaping  at  the  show.  Several  of 
these  fellows  threw  mud  at  the  coach, 
and  one  of  them  threw  something  of  a 
more  dangerous  kind,  for  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  carriage,  which  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  put  up  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violent  conduct  of  the 
mob,  was  broken.  The  activity  of  the 
officers  was  here  exercised  with  the 
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detired  effect,  and  the  fellow  who 
broke  the  window  was  secured  and 
taken  to  the  Mansion-house,  from 
whence  he  was  conducted  to  Giltspur- 
street  Compter,  upon  this  very  serious 
charn. 

The  procession,  after  having  left  the 
Royal  Exchange,  advanced  to  Aid- 
gate-pump,  where  it  made  a  short 
pause,  after  which  it  returned  to  the 
,  Mansion-house,  through  Fenchurch- 
street  and  Lombard-street.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  here  separated 
from  that  part  of  the  procession  which 
had  been  admitted  at  the  gate,  and 
retired  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  col¬ 
lation  which  was  provided  for  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  procession  then 
returned  to  Westminster  in  the  same 
order  as  it  came.  Bands  of  music 
preceded  the  State  carriage,  and  play¬ 
ed  for  the  most  part  during  the  pro¬ 
cession  God  save  the  King. 


FEBRUARY. 

“  Carlton-HousCt  Feb.  1,  1820. 

Half-past  3  o’clock,  p.  m. 

**  The  King  has  been  attacked  with 
inflammation  on  the  lungs.  We  hope 
a  favourable  impression  has  been  made 
on  the  complaint,  but  his  Majesty  still 
continues  severely  indisposed. 

“  William  Knighton. 

Mat.  John  Tierney.” 

“  Carlton- House,  Feb.  1, 
11  tf  clock,  p.  m. 

“  The  King  is  better ;  his  Majesty 
has  had  some  refreshing  sleep,  and  the 
symptoms  of  his  Majesty's  disorder 
are  considerably  alleviated.” 

“  Carlton-House,  Feb.  2. 

The  King  continues  rather  bet¬ 
ter.  The  inflammation  in  his  Majesty's 
chest  is  diminished." 

«  Carlton-Palace,  Feb.  2. 

\  \  p.m. 

**  The  King’s  symptoms  have  all 


been  more  favourable  throughout  the 
day.  His  Majesty  has  had  three 
hours'  refreshing  sleep  this  evening. 

Carlton-Palace,  Feb.  8, 
Half  past  11  a.  tn. 

**  The  King  has  not  passed  a  good 
night,  but  all  his  Majesty's  symptoms 
are  still  favourable." 

**  Carlton-Palace,  Feb.  S, 
Half  past  9  p.  m. 

**  The  King  is  in  all  respects  much 
better." 

Carlton-Palace,  Feb.  4, 
Half-past  9  o'clxk,  p.  m. 

**  The  King  lias  passed  the  whole 
of  this  day  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  preceding  one  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  Majesty’s  severe  ill¬ 
ness." 

Th E  King’s  Health. — The  King's 
Palace,  in  Pall-Mall,  was  yesterday 
thronged  the  whole  of  the  day  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers,  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the 
Great  Officers  of  State,  the  Nobility, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  gentry,  and  others  who  have  been 
presented  at  Court,  and  who  are  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  the  honour  of  leaving 
their  names  to  inquire  after  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of 
others,  including  several  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  making 
their  anxious  and  dutiful  inquiries. 
The  Physicians  were,  as  usual,  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance.  The  following  was 
the  first  bulletin  : — 

“  King's-Palace,  Pall-Mall, 

Feb.  4. — 12  o’clock. 

The  King  slept  only  at  shprt  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  but 
his  Majesty  had  three  hours  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  sleep  this  morning.  His 
Majesty’s  disorder  is  proceeding  in  its 
usual  course,  in  a  favourable  manner. 

”  Henry  Halford. 

“  Wm.  Knighton. 

M.  J.  Tierney." 
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Funbral  of  his  Royal  Highness 
THE  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  body  of  his  Royal  Highness 
lay  in  state  for  a  short  time  at  Wool> 
brook-cottage,  Sidmouth,  previous  to 
its  final  removal  from  a  scene  which, 
but  a  few  days  before,  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  all  the  smiling  joy8.of  domestic 
bliss  and  social  happiness.  This  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  on  Sunday  se’nnight, 
in  a  spacious  room,  which  was  hung 
With  black  cloth,  and  lighted  with  30 
wax  candles.  The  coffin  and  urn  were 
raised  upon  trestles,  and  covered  with 
a  rich  velvet  pall,  tsrned  up  at  each 
end  to  show  the  splendid  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed. 

At  the  head  of  the  coffin  was  raised 
a  superb  plume  of  feathers,  and  three 
smaller  plumes  were  placed  on  each 
side  ;  on  the  right  and  left  of  it  were 
three  large  wax  tapers,  in  solid  silver 
candlesticks,  standing  nearly  five  feet 
high.  The  number  of  persons  who 
were  admitted  to  this  solemn  spectacle 
was  immense  for  a  country  town.  The 
company  entered  at  one  door,  and,  ha¬ 
ving  walked  round  the  Royal  remains, 
made  their  egress  by  another.  The 
greatest  order  and  regularity  prevail¬ 
ed. 

On  Monday  the  procession  towards 
Windsor  commenced,  attended  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators  from 
the  surrounding  country,  who  sincere¬ 
ly  lamented  the  early  loss  of  one  to 
whose  future  residence  among  them 
they  had  looked  with  the  most  plea¬ 
sing  anticipations. 

Nearly  30  carriages  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  at¬ 
tended  the  procession  about  S  miles 
out  of  town.  Among  them  were  those 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Graves,  Sir  J.  Ken- 
naway,  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  Scott,  Bart., 
Sir  Edward  Stracey,  Bart.,  Edward 
Lee,  Esq.,  Henry  Stewart,  Esq., Tho¬ 
mas  Dash  wood,  Esq.,  Mr  Phillipps, 


D.  O’Brien,  Esq.,  &c.  &e.  The  car¬ 
riages  which  carried  the  gentlemea 
ana  tradesmen  of  Sidmouth,  who  had 
received  an  ^pointmentfrom  his  Royal 
Highness,  followed  bis  remains  to  a 
miip  beyond  the  town  of  Honiton. 
During  that  day  the  cathedral  and 
parochial  bells  of  Exeter  tolled  for 
one  hour,  and  most  of  the  shops  in 
the  city  were  closely  shat  till  12. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
Bridport,  the  remains  of  his  Royal 
Highness  were  placed  in  the  church 
there,  under  a  military  guard,  during 
the  night  of  Monday. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  procession  moved  in  the 
same  order,  halting  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th,  at  Blanford  {  on  Wednesday,  the 
9th,  at  Salisbury  ;  and  on  Thursday, 
the  10th,  at  Basingstoke ;  the  same 
arrangement  being  observed  for  pla-' 
cing  the  remains  of  his  late  Royal 
Highness,  each  night,  as  at  Bridport. 

As  the  mournful  procession  passed 
through  the  cities  and  towns  on  the 
road,  the  bells  of  the  churches  tolled, 
and  the  shops  were  closed.  The  es¬ 
cort  was  occasionally  formed  by  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  of  the  respective 
districts ;  and  in  several  towns  the 
local  authorities  received  and  joined 
the  cavalcade. 

On  Friday  it  moved  on  in  the  same 
order  to  Cumberland-lodge,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Great  Park,  on  the 
south  side  of  Windsor,  and  arrived 
there  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

*  From  12  o’clock  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  until  its  ultimate  removalin  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  body  of  his  late  Royal  High¬ 
ness  lay  in  state,  and  was  visited  1^  many 
persons,  who  proceeded  to  the  Lodge, 
notwithstanding  the  distance  was  up¬ 
wards  of  three  miles  from  Windsor. 
The  spectators  entered  at  the  great 
hall,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
the  drawing-room,  a  spacious  apart¬ 
ment,  hung  with  black  draperies,  and 
lighted  wi^  wax  tapers,  fixed  in  silver 
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•coDcei  OD  the  walls.  The  body  was 
placed  under  a  canopy,  omaniented 
with  escutcheons  )  and  over  the  coffin, 
which  was  covert  with  crimson  vel- 
Tet,  was  a  pall,  also  adorned  with  them. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  four  large 
wax  lights  were  burning  in  maskive 
silver  candlesticks.  At  the  head  of 
.the  coffin  sat  two  gentlemen  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness’s  household.  The 
spectators  passed  round  the  coffin,  and 
then  retired 

At  7  o’clock  the  several  depart* 
ments  of  the  procession,  as  it  was  to 
move  from  Cumberland>lodge,  assem* 
bled  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  that  edi* 
fice,  where  they  were  marshalled  in 
proper  order.  About  half  past  nine 
o'clock  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Sussex,  and  Glo* 
cester,  together  with  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Leopold,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  Dean’s  house  about  8  o’clock, 
put  on  their  mourning  robes,  and  went 
to  the  Chapter-house  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
cession  from  Cumberland-lodge.  Here 
it  underwent  a  second  arrangement, 
and  the  arrangement  then  fixed  upon 
was  the  arrangement  observed  in  the 
chapel. 

Upon  its  arrival  in  that  place,  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  toe  Royal 
household,  the  Knight-marshal’s  men, 
and  the  servants  and  grooms  of  the 
Royal  Family,  filed  off  without  the 
door. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  attended  by  the 
choir,  received  the  body. 

An  awful  silence  pervaded  the  spec¬ 
tators  in  the  chapel  as  the  soleftin  ser¬ 
vice  commenced  with  the  Dean  of 
Windsor’s  distinct  and  impressive  de¬ 
livery  of  the  opening  verses  of  the 
burial  service,  which  occupied  him  un¬ 
til  he  reached  bis  stall.  The  proces¬ 
sion  then  separated  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  coffin,  which  was  of  such 
a  size  as  not  to  allow  its  passing  with* 
out  some  difficulty  through  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  vault  into  which  it  was  to 


be  deposited,  was  placed  on  the  move- 
able  car,  invented  by  Sir  W.  Congreve, 
for  the  Queen’s  funeral.  It  was  then 
propelled  by  mechanical  power  to  the 
platform,  from  which,  by  impercep¬ 
tible  machinery,  it  was  afterwards  let 
down  into  the  tomb.  This  contri¬ 
vance  was  invented  to  alleviate  the  la¬ 
bour  of  thei>earers,  which  on  former 
occasions  had  been  found  almost  in¬ 
supportable. 

'The  Duke  of  York,  as  chief  mourn¬ 
er,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  his 
supporters  on  either  side,  and  the  bear¬ 
ers  of  the  canopy.  The  Rev.  Dean 
then  went  through  the  ordinary  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  dead ;  the  responses  being 
made  by  the  choir.  During  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  part  which  begins 
with,  **  Man  that  is  bom  of  woman," 
the  coffin  was  gradually  lowered  {  and 
at  the  pronouncing  of  the  words, 
**  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust,"  a  small  quantity  of  conse¬ 
crated  earth  was  dropped  upon  the 
lid.  The  closing  part  of  the  solemn 
ritual  was  then  read,  and  the  style  and 
titles  of  the  lamented  Prince  were  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  usual  form  by  Sir  Isaac 
Heard,  who  has  now  arrived  at  the 
venerable  age  of  90,  in  a  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  voice  as  follows 

**  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  out  of  this  transitory  life, 
unto  his  divine  mercy,  the  most  high, 
most  mighty,  and  illustrious  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathern, 
Earl  of  Dublin,  Knight  of  the  most 
noble  Order  of  the'  Garter,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable 
military  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Knight 
of  the  most  illustrious  Order  of  St  Pa¬ 
trick,  fourth  son  of  bis  late  most  sa¬ 
cred  Majesty  King  George  III.,  of 
blessed  memory,  and  third  brother  of 
the  most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most 
excellent  Monarch,  George  IV.,  by 
the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  King 
of  Hanover,  and  Duke  of  Brunswick 
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and  Lunenburg,  whom  God  bless  and 
preserre  with  health,  long  life,  honour^ 
and  all  worldly  happiness/* 

Throughout  the  awful  ceremony, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cla> 
rence,  Sussex,  and  Prince  Leopold, 
whose  feelings  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  so  long  the  intimate 
companion  and  resident  under  the  same 
roof  at  Kensington-.palace  with  his  la> 
mented  brother,  in  vain  rallied  his 
firmness  to  support  him  under  this  try¬ 
ing  affliction.  Their  congenial  feelings, 
the  reciprocity  of  their  active  and  be¬ 
nevolent  pursuits,  rushed  upon  his 
mind  ;  the  sudden  rupture  of  their 
earthly  connexion,  under  circumstances 
so  peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  the 
most  poignant  grief,  called  forth  all 
those  sensations  which  only  the  good 
can  feel,  and  his  Royal  Highness  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  unrestrained  and 
overwhelming  anguish.  The  grief  of 
Prince  Leopold  was  manifested  in  a 
calmer  but  not  less  expressive  manner. 
His  Royal  Highness  appeared  sunk 
in  abstract  contemplation.  He  now 
mourned  for  the  husband  of  his  sister 
—when  last  in  this  chapel  he  wept 
over  the  bier  of  his  wife,  the  beloved 
and  lamented  daughter  of  England. 
The  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence 
seemed  equally  to  feel  the  bitter  se-, 
paration  to  which  they  were  doomed 
from  the  object  of  their  fraternal  af¬ 
fection.  This  melancholy  scene  was 
rendered  still  more  poignant  to  them 
by  the  sad  impression,  that  mournful 
as  it  was,  it  was  but  the  prelude  of 
the  more  formal,  though  equally  la¬ 
mented  burial  of  a  parent,  who  had 
endeared  himself  throughout  a  long 
reign,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  last¬ 
ing  virtues.  Three  days  will  not  elapse 
before  these  illustrious  mourners  will 
have  to  stand  on  the  same  spot,  to 
take  a  last  view  of  the  remains  of  a 
beloved  parent,  sinking  into  his  tomb 
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■amid  the  affectionate  attachment  of  a 
free  people.  The  association  of  these 
feelings  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
acute  sensibility  of  their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses,  under  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  at  once  so  melancholy  and  dis¬ 
tressing. 

Fumbral  op  his  latx  Majesty. 

Heralds* -Colle^et  Feb  10. 

**  All  Peers,  Bishops,  eldest  Sons  of 
Peers,  and  Privy  Councillors,  who 
propose  to  assist  at  the  interment  of 
his  late  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  of  blessed  memory, 
which  is  appointed  to  be  solemnized 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  George,  at 
Windsor,  on  Wednesday  evening  next, 
the  15th  instant,  are  requested  to  sig¬ 
nify  their. intention  by  letter,  address¬ 
ed  to  me  at  this  College,  on  or  before 
Monday  next  the  14th  instant,  at  2 
o'clock,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
ticket  of  admission  may  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  them  respectively. 

All  Peers,  eldest  Sons  of  Peers,  and 
Privy  Councillors,  are  to  appear  in 
full  dress,  black  ;  the  Knights  of  the 
several  Orders  wearing  their  respec¬ 
tive  Collars ;  and  the  Bishops  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  Rochets. 

**  Henry  Howard  Molynbux 
**  Howard, 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal.’* 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  lying  in  state,  which  spec¬ 
tators  are  admitted  to  see  from  ten 
this  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Numbers  assembled  early,  at  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Gate,  leading  to  the  Up¬ 
per  Castle-yard,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  are  the  state  apartments,  where¬ 
in  the  royal  corpse  lay.  The  crowd 
increased  from  some  unforeseen  delay 
in  the  arrangements,  so  that  there  was 
no  admission  till  eleven,  when  the  gates 
were  opened.  An  unpleasant  confu¬ 
sion  naturally  ensued  for  awhile.  A 

fruard  of  honour  was  drawn  up  on  the 
awn  in  the  Upper  Castle-yard.  But 
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the  police  officers  in  attendance  direct¬ 
ed  the  public  to  take  a  diagonal  path 
from  the  outer  gate  to  that  in  the 
the  north-east  angle,  which  leads  to 
the  kitchen  and  buttery  offices.  At 
this  gate  a  guard  was  placed,  who 
admitted  a  few  at  a  time,  to  prevent 
confusion.  They  were  assisted  by 
Knight  Marshals’  men  in  black  scarves, 
&c.  The  company  ascended  by  a 
narrow  old  spiral  staircase,  leading  to 
an  old  apartment  opening  into  St 
George’s-hall,  through  which  specta¬ 
tors  passed  into  the  Great  Guard 
Chamber  facing  the  Terrace,  by  a 
passage  enclosed  by  a  rail  covered  with 
black,  and  were  directed  by  some  of 
the  Life  Guards.  Thence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  left  through  the  Au¬ 
dience  Chamber  into  the  Presence 
Chamber.  These  apartments,  and  the 
drawing-room,  were  lined,  ceiling  and 
walls,  with  dark  purple  cloth,  partly 
disposed  in  folds,  or  festooned.  The 
Audience  Chamber  was  lighted  with 
30  double  branches  on  silvered  es¬ 
cutcheons  ;  the  floor  was  partly  railed 
off,  covered  with  black,  within  which 
was  a  party  of  the  yeoman  in  deep 
mourning. 

'Phe  Presence  Chamber  was  lighted 
by  twenty  silver  sconces,  each  contain¬ 
ing  two  wax  lights.  On  the  left,  a 
number  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Guards, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  their  hal¬ 
berts  bung  with  black  crape,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line.  You  now  enter¬ 
ed  the  Audience  Chamber,  which  was 
that  in  which  the  remains  of  our  ve- 
verable  Sovereign  were  placed.  Here 
a  mournful  splendour  was  thrown  over 
the  scene  by  a  profusion  of  wax  lights 
displayed  in  rows  on  each  side,  and  at 
the  eud  of  the  room.  A  temporary 
throne  was  erected,  richly  hung  with 
black  cloth,  under  which  the  coffin 
was  placed  on  a  platform.  Captain 
Cipriani  attended  in  close  waiting. 
The  throne,  steps,  and  footstool,  un¬ 
der  the  organ  gallery,  where  the  pic¬ 


ture  of  Handel  is  placed,  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  black. 

At  the  head  of  the  coffin  sat  Lord 
Graves  (one  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting), 
as  chief  mourner  t  he  was  supportra 
by  Sir  George  Campbell  and  Colonel 
Wotley.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
Lord  Graves  was  relieved  by  Lord 
Delawarr,  and  the  two  supporters  by 
by  Colonel  King  and  the  Hon  Ca¬ 
vendish  Bradshaw. 

At  the  foot  of  the  coffin  were  pla¬ 
ced  two  heralds,  Francis  Martin,  Esq., 
W'indsor ;  Joseph  Hawker,  Esq.,  Rich¬ 
mond.  These  gentlemen  were  attired 
in  their  official  costume,  and  were  like¬ 
wise  relieved  occasionally  by  two  other 
Heralds,  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Lan¬ 
caster  ;  George  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 
Chester.  In  other  parts  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  within  the  railing  by  which 
the  royal  coffin  was  separated  from  the 
public,  were  four  of  the  late  King’s 
Gentlemen  Ushers,  four  Pages,  two 
Grooms  of  the  great  Bed-chamber 
(Messrs  Chalmers  and  Seymour)  to¬ 
gether  with  ten  Gentlemen  Pension¬ 
ers,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and 
wearing  silk  scarves. 

THE  INTERMENT. 

At  half  past  five  o’clock,  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  detach¬ 
ments  from  the  1st  and  2d  Life- 
Guards  and  the  Oxford  Blues,  form¬ 
ed  two  lines,  extending  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  lower  court,  down  Castle- 
street,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  High-street  and  Park-street.  The 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  two  lines 
was  kept  clear  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  had  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  lower  court.  Some  confusion  arose 
while  the  cavalry  were  taking  their 
position,  and  the  feet  of  one  or  two 
individuals  suffered  from  the  trampling 
of  the  horses.  But,  on  the  whole,  as 
much  order  and  regularity  were  pre¬ 
served  as  could  possibly  be  expected 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  when  an  immense  concourse 
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of  people  was  rnshing  forward  to  ob« 
tain  admittance  to  the  lower  coart» 
through  which  the  funeral  procession 
was  to  pass  to  Sc  George's  ChapeL 
On  the  terrace,  to  the  rirat  of  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  court,  a  large  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Life  Guards  and  Oxford 
Blues  were  stationed.  They  after¬ 
wards  formed  a  line  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  platform,  and  thus  protected 
from  excessive  pressure  those  persons 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
stations  immediately  adjoining  to  that 
temporary  erection.  At  six  o’clock 
orders  were  given  to  admit  those  who 
had  procured  tickets  from  the  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  and  a  furious  rush  im¬ 
mediately  took  place.  Sufficient  pre¬ 
cautions  had,  however,  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  person  forcing  his  way 
withoutthe  necessarycredential.  Those 
who  came  to  see  the  procession  at  first 
lounged  up  and  down  the  Castle-yard, 
as  if  uncertain  as  to  the  point  from 
which  it  could  be  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but,  at  last,  the  necessity  of 
settling  in  some  one  fixed  point  or 
other,  became  apparent  to  them,  and 
in  many  cases  they  fixed  upon  the  very 
worst  points  of  view  which  could  have 
possibly  been  selected.  The  platform 
was  similar  to  that  erected  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Queen, 
and  extended  down  the  south  aisle  to 
the  west-gate,  and  up  the  nave  to  the 
choir.  It  was  covered  entirely  with 
black  cloth,  with  a  railing  on  each 
side  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  also 
covered  with  black.  Immediately  with¬ 
out  this  railing  a  space  was  left  for  the 
soldiery,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
lined,  and  for  the  Eton  boys,  who  were 
permitted  to  be  present,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  near  a  hundred.  In  the  north 
aisle,  benches  were  erected  in  a  gradual 
ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  tickets,  who  formed  part  of  the 
procession.  Over  the  descent  to  the 
Royal  cemetery,  a  magnificent  canopy 
of  purple  velvet  was  erected,  sur- 


sor 

mounted  by  a  crown  and  cushion. 
The  cornice  was  formed  of  a  nchlr 
gilt  Gothic  scroll,  from  which  depena- 
ed  festoons,  each  charged  with  a  royal 
escutcheon.  This  kind  of  canopied 
temple,  or  baUaquuit  had  a  very  im¬ 
posing  effect. 

The  ordinary  lights  of  the  Chapel 
being  insufficient  to  render  the  cere¬ 
mony  distinct,  the  number  of  candlea 
was  increased  ;  branches  were  affixed 
to  every  Knight's  stall  and  around  the 
altar,  and  three  large  brass  chandeliers 
were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  each 
containing  an  immense  number  of  wax 
lights.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  effulgence  was  sufficient  to 
enlighten  every  part  of  the  building. 
Additional  seats  were  raised  on  ea^ 
side  of  the  altar  for  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  for  those  illustrious  indi¬ 
viduals  who  attended  the  funeraL  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  Organ-loft,  which  con¬ 
tained  94  persons,  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  people  of  distinction. 
These  were  the  only  places  allotted 
for  spectators ;  consequently  the  num¬ 
bers  admitted  to  witness  the  funeral 
service  were  extremely  limited.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  tickets,  that  we 
have  heard  of  even  fifty  guineas  having 
been  offered  for  one  to  the  aisle,  with¬ 
out  success.  The  Choir  was  prepa¬ 
red  with  a  magnificence  far  exceeding 
what  had  been  witnessed  at  the  late 
Royal  funerals. 

Soon  after  8  o’clock  the  Sd  regi¬ 
ment  of  Guards,  in  white  gaiters,  were 
marched  on  that  portion  of  the  plat¬ 
form  which  joined  the  Gothic  porch, 
from  whence  the  funeral  procession 
was  to  issue,  without  the  south  door 
of  St  George's  ChapeL  Some  diffi¬ 
culty  was  encountered  in  marshalling 
them,  and  a  considerable  delay  was  the 
consequence.  They  were  ultimately 
formed  in  two  lines,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  platform.  They  rested  on  their 
reversed  arms.  Many  of  them  carried 
flambeaux,  but  the  lights  were  not  dis¬ 
tributed  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
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<  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  to  form  a  part  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  assembled  at  St  George’s>hall  at 
7  o’clock,  and  were  then  marshalled  in 
the  order  of  procession  by  George 
Nayler.  At  the  same  hour  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  deeply  affected,  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  as  chief 
mourner,  attended  by  his  supporters, 
where  his  Royal  Highness  remained 
tontil  9.  At  9  o’clock  the  symphony 
to  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  reverbera¬ 
ted  as  from  a  distance  through  the 
Castle  walls,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  procession  began  to  move  from  the 
state  apartments  towards  St  George’s 
chapel.  Again,  after  a  short  interval, 
the  trumpets  sounded  as  from  a  short 


distance  the  same  symphony ;  the  mi¬ 
nute  guns  joined  their  mournful  dis¬ 
cord  ;  and  the  bands  of  the  Coldstream 
struck  up  the  Dead  March.  This 
was  repeated  several  times  before  the 
procession  came  into  the  lower  yard 
at  all ;  at  last,  it  burst  upon  the  public 
view,  and  as  it  passed  along  the  dense 
line  of  spectators,  created  on  every 
side  a  most  striking  and  imposing  ef¬ 
fect.  As  the  coffin  arrived  near  them, 
every  individual  was  uncovered,  and 
remained  so,  as  a  last  mark  of  respect 
to  the  Sovereign  whom  he  had  so 
much  loved  and  respected  whilst  li- 

The  procession  moved  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order 


Knight  Marshal’s  Men,  two  and  two,  with  black  Staves. 
Trumpets  and  Kettle  Drums,  and  Drums  and  Fifes  of  the  Foot  Guards. 
Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 

Pages  of  His  late  Majesty. 

Apothecaries  to  His  Surgeons  to  his 

Majesty.  Majesty. 

Apothecaries  to  His  Surgeons  to  His 

late  Majesty.  late  M^esty. 

The  Curate  and  Rector  of  Windsor. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  Quarterly  Waiters  to  His  Majesty. 

Pages  of  Honour  to  His  Migesty. 

Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  His  Majesty. 

Sergeant  Surgeons  to  His  Majesty. 

Physicians  to  His  Majesty. 

Physicians  to  His  late  Majesty. 

Household  Chaplain  to  His  late  Miyesty. 

Clerks  of  the  Closet  to  His  Majesty. 

Equerries  to  the  Royal  Family. 

Equerries  to  His  Majesty. 

Clerk  Marshal  and  First  Equerry. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  His  Migesty. 

Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  His  Migesty. 

Master  of  the  Robes  to  His  Migesty.  ' 

Solicitor-General.  Attomey-GeneraL 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justices  of  both  inches. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kench  Bench. 

Comptroller  of  the  King’s  Treasurer  of  the  King’a 

Household.  Household. 

Privy  Councillors  (not  Peers.) 

Pursuivant. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 
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Eldest  Sons  of  Viscounts. 

Pursuirant. 

Barons. 

Pursuivant. 

Bishops. 

Herald. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 

Viscounts. 

Herald. 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Marquises. 

Herald. 

Earls. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes. 

Herald. 

Marquises. 

Herald. 

Dukes. 

Herald. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

Lords  of  his  Majesty’s  Bedchamber. 

Groom  of  the  Stole  Master  of  the  Horse 

to  His  Mqjesty.  to  His  Majesty. 

THE  ROYAL  CROWN 
or  Hanoveu, 

borne,  on  a  purple  velvet  cushion,  ^ 
by  Blanc  Coursier  King  of  Arms. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CROWN 
of  the  United  Kingdom, 
home  on  a  purple  velvet  cushion, 
by  Clarendeux  King  of  Arms. 

The  Lord  Steward  of 
His  Majesty's  Household. 

The  l^rd  Chamberlain 
of  His  Majesty’s  Household. 


Supporter-: 

A  Cientleman 
Usher. 
Supporter : 

3d  Gentleman  Usher 
Daily  Waiter  to 
His  Migesty. 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Lord  Steward. 


Supporter : 

A  Gentleman 
Usher. 
Supporter.: 

Sd  Gentleman  Usher, 
Daily  Waiter  to 
Hm  Migesty. 

The  Master  of  His 
Migesty's  Household. 


A  (xentleman  Usher. 

Five  Gentlemen  Pensioners 
with  axes  reversed. 


A  Gentleman  Usher. 
Five  Gentlemen  Pensioners 
with  axes  reversed.  , 


Supporters  of  the  Canopy,  Supporters  of  the  Canopy, 

Five  Peers.  wjiv  pjyg  pgerg. 

Supporters  of  the  Pall,  Supporters  of  the  PaU,  ’ 

Three  Dukes.  Three  Dukes.  ‘  ' 

Covered  with  a  fine  Holland  Sheet  and  a  Purple  Velvet  Pall,  adorned  with 
Ten  Escutcheons  of  the  Imperial  Arms,  carried  by  Ten  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,  under  a  Canopy  of  Purple  Velvet. 

First  Gentleman  Gentleman  • 

Usher  Daily  Waiter  Garter  Principal  King  of  Usher  of  the 

to  His  Mqjesty.  Arms.  Black  Rod. 

Supporter:  The  Chief  Mourneb,  Supporter; 

A  Peer.  in  a  long  Black  Cloak,  his  Train  home  A  Peer, 

by  Two  Peers,  assisted  by  the  Vice-Chamberlain  . 
of  His  Mqiesty's  Household. 
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Sixteen  Peers,  Assistants  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal, 

in  long  Black  Cloaks,  the  train  of  each  borne  by  two  Gentlemen  of  the 
respective  Households  of  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

The  Council  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Custos 
Persons  of  His  late  Migesty. 

Master  of  the  Household  Groom  of  the  Stole  Vice  Chamberlain  to  His 

to  His  late  Majesty  on  to  His  late  Majesty  late  Majesty  on  the 

the  Windsor  Establish*  on  the  Windsor  Windsor  Establish¬ 
ment.  Establishment.  ment. 

Lords  of  His  late  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

Grooms  of  His  late  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

His  late  Majesty's  Trustees. 

•  Equerries  to  His  late  Majesty. 

Gentlemen  Pensioners  with  their  Axes  reversed. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard  with  their  Partizans  reversed. 


The  procession  from  the  grand 
porch  to  the  south  door  of  St  George's 
Chapel  afforded  to  thousands  of  specta¬ 
tors  a  scene  of  funereal  grandeur,  at 
once  the  most  solemn  and  picturesque. 
The  long  train  of  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages,  habited  in  their  mournful 
costumes,  relieved  only  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  parti-coloured  magniAcence  of 
heralds,  was  rendered  quite  visible  to 
the  beholders  by  the  lights  of  the 
torches  borne  by  the  soldiery,  who 
lined  on  each  side  the  temporary  way. 
The  evening  was  dark,  but  the  torch¬ 
lights  produced  the  Anest  imaginable 
effect. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

At  half  past  seven  a  detachment  of 
the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards  were 
marched  into  the  middle  of  the  aisle, 
and  took  their  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  railed  way,  through  which  the  ge¬ 
neral  procession  was  to  pass.  At 
eight  o'clock  their  arms  and  standards 
were  reversed,  and  every  second  man 
was  supplied  with  a  large  wax  taper 
lighted.  A  whole  hour  now  elapsed, 
which  was  not  marked  by  any  incident 
except  the  sound  of  the  solemn  Aring 
of  the  minute  guns.  At  nine  o’clock 
a  mournful  Aourish  of  trumpets,  but 
faintly  heard  in  the  aisle,  announced 
that  the  procession  had  begun  to  move, 
and  every  eye  was  immediately  Axed 


in  anxious  expectation  towards  the 
spot  by  which  it  was  to  enter.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  van  entered  the  aisle, 
consisting  of  the  Poor  Knights,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Pages  ;  and  then  by  slow 
degrees,  the  whole  body  moved  for¬ 
ward  in  the  order  described  in  the  ce¬ 
remonial.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  striking,  a  more  deeply  impres¬ 
sive  spectacle,  than  that  which  now 
presented  itself.  All  that  is  distin¬ 
guished  in  rank  or  station,  judges,  ge¬ 
nerals,  bishops,  privy  councillors,  peers, 
were  seen  in  silent  march  accompany¬ 
ing  to  the  tomb  the  corpse  of  a  mighty 
monarch,  so  lately  the  fountain  of  ho¬ 
nours,  but  now  a  mere  memento  of  the 
fragility  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  In 
addition  to  the  solemnity  induced  by 
this  general  reflection,  every  heart 
seemed  to  feel  personally  a  particular 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  father. 
Among  the  distinguished  persons  of 
opposition  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  memory  of  their  vene¬ 
rable  Sovereign,  were  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Lau¬ 
derdale  t  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
that  those  who  differed  in  all  points  of 
politics,  agreed  in  one  thing — that  all 
the  respect  which  individuals  have  it 
in  their  power  to  bestow  should  be 
paid  to  him  who  had  so  long  adorned 
the  kingly  office  with  **  mild  wisdom” 
and  uudeviating  worth.  As  the  pro- 
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cession  moved  slowly  alon^y  we  were 
able  to  observe  the  several  Dukes  who 
had  been  appointed  to  bear  the  pall ; 
and,  unless  our  eves  deceived  us,  we 
saw  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  Buc- 
cleuch,  Newcastle,  Dorset,  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  Athol.  The  canopy  over 
the  coffin  was  borne  by  Marquises, 
among  whom  we  perceived  the  Mar¬ 
quises  of  Stafford,  Buckingham,  and 
Cholmondeley.  Almost  immediately 
before  the  coffin,  a  most  imposing  ef¬ 
fect  was  produced  by  the  array  of  na- 
nional  banners,  carried  by  different 
noblemen.  The  Union  Banner  was 
carried  by  Lord  Grenville,  St  George’s 
Banner  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  the  gnind  Royal  Banner  by  Lord 
Hill,  the  Banner  of  Scotland  by  Lord 
Clinton,  the  Banner  of  Ireland  by  (  we 
believe)  Lord  Headfort,  and  the  Ban¬ 
ners  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  by 
two  noblemen  whose  persons  we  could 
not  distinguish.  As  soon  as  the  cof¬ 
fin  appeared  round  the  comer  of  the 
aisle,  the  singers  of  the  different  choirs, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  struck  up  the  solemn  service 
of**  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 
This  beautiful  anthem  lasted  till  the 
corpse  was  carried  into  the  chapel  and 
placed  on  the  tressels.  Immediately 
after  the  coffin  followed  the  Duke  of 
York  as  chief  mourner ;  his  Royal 
Highness  had  the  appearance  of  deep 
and  unaffected  sorrow.  Next  him  went 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Glocester,  and 
Prince  Leopold.  The  fine  manly 
aspect  of  the  latter,  imbued  as  it  is 
with  seriousness  and  suffering,  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  spectators. 
As  soon  as  the  procession  was  com¬ 
pletely  arranged  in  the  chapel,  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  assisted  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  commenced  the  service.  The 
psalms  were  then  chaunted  by  the  full¬ 
est  choir  we  ever  heard  ;  it  consisted 
of  the  principal  voices  of  the  Chapel 


Royal,  of  St  James  and  St  George’s 
chapel ;  Mr  Knyvett  presided  at  the 
organ,  and  displayed  at  once  the  pro- 
foundest  science  and  the  finest  taste  ; 
nothing  could  exceed  the  precision,  the 
delicacy,  the  majesty  of  Im  execution. 
And  he  was  worthily  assisted.  Messrs 
Vaughan,  W.  Knyvett,  J.  B.  Sale,  and 
Marshall,  sang  with  a  solemn  sweet¬ 
ness  that  divested  the  mind  of  all  sub¬ 
lunary  thoughts,  and  filled  it  with  pi¬ 
ous  musings.  After  Kent’s  anthem  of 
**  Hear  my  prayer,**  the  choir  per¬ 
formed  that  sublime  piece,  **  1  heard  a 
voice  from  Heaven.**  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  service,  and  previous  to  the 
last  collect  and  blessing,  the  funeral 
anthem,composedby  Handel  for  Queen 
Caroline,  was  sung  by  the  full  band. 
One  portion,  in  i^ich  the  voices  of 
boys  alone  were  employed,  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  delicious  enchantiug  har¬ 
mony. 

When  this  anthem  was  finished,  the 
Dean  read  the  prayer  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  lowering  of  the  body  into  the 
grave  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  thrilling  awe  of  every  bosom  as 
the  throwing  of  the  dust  resounded 
from  the  royal  coffin.  This  awe  was 
still  further  heightened  to  those  in  the 
chapel,  from  whose  eyes  the  coffin  had 
slowly  and  gradually  disappeared, with¬ 
out  hands,  and  as  if  it  had  been  mys¬ 
teriously  withdrawn  by  some  superna¬ 
tural  power.  Sir  Isaac  Heard  then 
read  the  titles  of  his  late  Majesty,  but 
in  a  voice  less  firm  than  usual.  This 
tremulousness  was,  however,  the  effect 
of  grief  rather  than  of  age.  The  ser¬ 
vice  being  concluded,  mr  Knyvett 
played  a  solemn  voluntary,  and  the 
procession  returned  nearly  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  it  came. 

Thousands  were  afterwards  admitted 
into  the  chapel,  to  see  the  coffin  and 
its  splendid  paraphernalia,  as  it  lay  in 
the  tomb.  Thus  ended  the  most  awful 
and  magnificent  ceremony  which  any 
British  subject  now  living  ever  witness- 
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ed  in  this  country ;  a  ceremony,  not 
merely  adorned  with  all  those  append¬ 
ages  of  grandeur  which  belong  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  to  all  royal  funerals,  but 
rendered  sublime  by  the  voluntary  and 
heartfelt  homage  of  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  affectionate  subjects,  who  had 
thronged  to  the  last  obsequies  of  their 
King,  not  from  the  idle  curiosity  of 
seeing  a  grand  exhibition,  but  to  shed 
a  last  tear  over  the  grave  of  a  father 
and  friend. 

I4th. —  Paris. — Twelve  o’clock  at 
night  (Sunday.) — A  frightful  crime 
has  this  night  filled  the  capital  with 
alarm  and  consternation.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  de  Berri  had  at¬ 
tended  the  representations  of  the  opera 
with  his  august  Duchess.  At  half 
past  eleven  o’clock,  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  of  the  ballet,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  left  the  house, 
and  were  preparing  to  enter  their  car¬ 
riage.  A  man — a  monster,  watched 
this  moment.  He  approached  the 
Duke,  who  gave  his  arm  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  right  side 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  which  is 
commonly  called  a  carUi  or  tire-pointe. 
The  blood  gushed  out  instantly,  and 
the  unfortunate  Princess,  whose  situa¬ 
tion  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe, 
was  covered  with  it.  The  Prince  was 
carried  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Administration,  where  some  profes¬ 
sional  gentlemen,  who  had  not  yet  left 
the  theatre,  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
On  seeing  the  wound,  they  declared 
that  it  was  not  mortal.  A  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after.  Monsieur,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  arrived. 
It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  under 
the  first  impression  of  so  terrible  an 
event,  it  is  our  duty  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  simple  relation  of  facts ; 
and  our  profound  sorrow  will  serve  as 
an  apology  for  any  disorder  which  may 
appear  in  our  statement. 

'The  assassin  is  a  man  between  thirty- 
six  and  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 


secured  immediately.— Jbuma/rfes De¬ 
fats. 

Farther  Postscript. — The  hopes  of 
the  physicians  have,  unhappily,  proved 
fallacious.  His  Royal  Highness  ex¬ 
pired  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. — Ibid. 

{From  the  Gazette  de  France.) 

It  was  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  the 
spectacle  was  nearly  terminated.  The 
Duke  de  Berri  had  given  his  hand  to 
his  august  spouse  to  ascend  the  car¬ 
riage,  when  an  assassin  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  overthrew  M.  de  Beaufremont, 
aide-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  strongly  embracing  the  Prince 
with  his  left  arm,  he  plunged  into  his 
right  side  a  double-edged  poniard, 
which  penetrated  four  inches  in  depth. 
The  Prince  uttered  an  exclamation. 

At  his  cry,  the  aides-de-camp  of  his 
Royal  Highness  surrounded  him,  but 
he  had  fallen,  exclaiming,  **  I  am  as¬ 
sassinated  !”  Madame  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  rushed  out  of  the  carriage  with 
the  Countess  de  Bethizy,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  her.  It  was  this  lady 
who  first  perceived  that  the  fatal  wea¬ 
pon  was  in  the  wound,  and  who  drew 
it  out.  The  blood  gushed  out  in  such 
abundance  that  she  was  covered  with 
it,  as  was  also  the  Princess  herself. 
The  Prince  was  conveyed  to  the  hall 
of  administration  of  the  opera,  where 
skilful  surgeons  inspected  the  fright¬ 
ful  wound.  The  Prince  was  insensi¬ 
ble,  and  fears  were  entertained,  from 
the  change  of  his  features,  that  the 
wound  was  mortal.  The  unfortunate 
Princess  testified  at  once  the  most  pro¬ 
found  grief  and  the  liveliest  energy. 
She  instantly  threw  off  her  attire,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  most  painful  and 
affecting  cares.  A  stranger  to  every 
thing  surrounding  her,  she  assisted  the 
professional  men,  lavished  the  tender- 
est  attentions  upon  her  august  spouse, 
and  her  sweet  accents  were  the  first 
that  the  Prince  heard  on  returning  to 
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his  Knses,  which  happened  about  two 
o’clock. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  were  about  him  since  one 
o’clock.  The  unfortunate  Prince  was 
enabled  to  speak,  and  hopes  began  to 
be  felt.  He  recognised  the  persons 
around  him,  among  whom  we  distin. 
guished  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  General 
Belliard,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  others.  His 
Royal  Highness  spoke  to  them  with  a 
touching  affection  on  announcing  to 
them  his  approaching  termination. 
The  physician  having  remarked,  that 
the  pulse  had  recovered  some  strength, 
the  Prince  replied,  “  So  much  the 
worse,  I  shall  have  a  longer  time  to 
suffer.”  He  in  effect  suffered  sharp 
agony.  He  soon  demanded  to  see 
Mademoiselle.  She  was  brought  to  the 
bed  of  sorrow,  and  embracing  her  with 
tenderness,  he  said,  **  Dear  infant, 
mayest  thou  be  happier  than  thy  fa¬ 
ther.**  He  conversed  in  a  very  low 
tone  with  his  august  brother.  About 
five  o’clock  the  King  arrived ;  the  first 
words  which  the  Prince  addressed  to 
him  were,  “  Sire,  grant  that  the  last 
favour  that  I  ask  of  you,  be  the  par¬ 
don  of  my  assassin.’* 

The  King  shed  tears.  “  This  is  not 
the  time,”  said  his  Majesty,  “  to  talk 
of  this :  let  us  think  only  of  yourself.** 
The  Prince  replied,  I  do  not  de¬ 
ceive  myself  with  respect  to  my  situa¬ 
tion,**  and  he  requested  that  M.  Latel, 
Monsieur’s  first  almoner,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced.  He  received  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  never  ceased  to  give  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  piety  and  re¬ 
signation.  About  half  past  five  o’clock 
the  assistance  of  art  became  useless, 
the  blood  overflowed  his  chest  with 
rapidity — death  was  imminent.  Un¬ 
der  pretence  of  leaving  to  thfe  Prince 
a  moment  of  tranquillity,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  Duchess  de 


Berri,  Madame  and  Monsieur,  to  past 
into  a  neighbouring  chamber  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  instan¬ 
ces  of  the  professional  gentlemen,  his 
Majesty  would  not  quit  the  bed  of  his 
adopted  son. 

The  august  victim  preserved  an  he¬ 
roic  tranquillity.  History  will  collect 
his  last  words.  The  worthy  son  of 
Henry  IV.  was  recognised  in  the 
Prince,  on  exclaiming — **  Ah  I  why 
have  I  not  found  my  death  in  battle 
and,  he  added,  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

It  is  cruel  to  me  that  I  should  die 
by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman.** 

It  was  in  pressing  the  hand  of  the 
Monarch  that  the  Prince  expired— 
**  I  have  a  last  duty  to  perform  to  my 
son,**  said  his  Majesty.  That  duty  was 
to  close  his  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  before  death,  the 
Prince,  turning  his  eyes  towards  Hea¬ 
ven,  exclaimed,  <*  Oh  my  country  I 
Unhappy  France!’*  Such  were  his 
last  words.  After  having  expressed 
all  the  noblest  sentiments  of  nature, 
friendship,  and  religion,  the  last  sigh  of 
the  French  Prince  was  for  his  country. 

Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berri  is  m 
a  state  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe.  We  are  assured  that  her 
Royal  Highness  has  herself  cut  off  her 
beautiful  hair  as  the  first  sign  of  the 
profound  grief  which  surrounds  her. 

During  this  scene  of  horror  the  as¬ 
sassin  was  interrogated.  The  wretch 
had  at  first  taken  to  flight.  At  the 
cries  of  some  persons  present,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  would  have  seized  him ;  they 
struggled  for  an  instant,  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  succeeded  in  escaping  ;  but  a 
waiter  of  a  coffee-house  seized  him 
again  near  the  arcade ;  the  guards  who 
pursued  him  arrived,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  guard-room  at  the  opera. 

The  name  of  the  assassin  is  Louvel, 
a  name  already  celebrated  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  regicide.  His  manner  is  tran¬ 
quil.  The  physicians  have  not  per¬ 
ceived  any  alteration  in  his  pulse.  He 
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is  about  forty,  dark,  bald,  and  hit 
countenance  has  the  expression  of  an 
hyena.  He  was  a  working  saddler  in 
tM  train  of  artillery  of  the  Old  Guard ; 
he  never  carried  arms  even  as  a  soldier. 
He  went  in  1815  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
and  was  afterwards  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  When  asked  if  he  were  a 
Frenchman,  he  replied,  **  Do  you  not 
see  by  my  face  that  I  am  a  good 
Frenchman  ?**  Interrogated  respecting 
the  motive  of  his  crime,  he  said,  **  I 
do  not  love  the  Bourbons.** 

He  was  asked,  "  Who  inspired  you 
with  this  wicked  intention  ?**  He  re* 
plied,  **  Don't  call  it  wicked.** 

The  assassin  has  been  examined  be* 
fore  the  Ministers;  when  his  replies 
were  as  follow 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  commit 
this  crime  A.  My  opinions— *  my 
sentiments. 

c  Q.  What  are  they  A.  I  think  the 
Bourbons  are  tyrants,  and  the  most 
cruel  enemies  of  France. 

Q.  In  that  supposition  why  did  you 
attack  the  Duke  de  Berri  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  rest  ?— A.  Because  he  is 
the  youngest  Prince  of  the  Royal  Fa* 
mily,  and  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
peipetuate  that  race  hostile  to  France. 

Q»  Uo  you  repent  your  act? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instigator— any 
accomplice  ?— A.  None. 

Q.  If  the  justice  of  man  cannot  in* 
duce  you  to  tell  the  truth,  reflect  on 
the  justice  of  God. — A.  God  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  word ;  he  never  came  upon  the 
earth. 

Q.  What  could  induce  you  to  com¬ 
mit  an  action  so  guilty  ? — A.  I  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  refrained  from  it,  but  it 
was  beyond  my  power  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  ?— A.  It 
will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  great  men 
of  my  country. 

Q.  Do  you  persist  in  saying  that 
no  person  inspired  you  with  the  idea 
of  this  crime  ?— A.  Yes.  Moreover, 


it  is  in  the  hands  of  Justice }  let  her, 
therefore,  do  her  duty,  and  let  her 
discover  those  who  it  is  presumed  are 
my  accomplices. 

These  are  the  only  answers  that 
could  be  obtained  from  this  wretch  ; 
he  signed  them,  and  was  escorted  back 
to  the  Conciergerie.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  of  his  matchless  9at^ 
Jroid.  Neither  the  aspect  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim,  nor  the  presence  of  the 
Magistrates,  caused  in  him  the  least 
emotion,  even  for  an  instant.  As  soon 
as  the  interrogation  was  concluded, 
they  proceeded  to  open  the  body ; 
four  of  the  late  Prince’s  valets-de- 
chambre  bore  him  from  the  state 
couch  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  were  assembled  the  Doctors 
Portal,  Dupuytren,  and  several  others. 
From  their  observations,  it  appeared 
that  the  murderous  weapon  had  pe¬ 
netrated  six  inches  between  the  5th 
and  6th  ribs,  and  had  pierced  the 
membraneous  muscles  of  the  heart. 
The  physicians  drew  up  and  signed 
a  very  detailed  attestation. 

Wh  en  the  late  Duke  de  Berri  was 
near  expiring,  he  mentioned  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  two  children  bom 
in  England  and  one  in  France,  whom 
he  wiuied  her  to  take  care  of. — ^The 
moment  she  was  removed  from  the 
body,  she  desired  to  see  the  children  ; 
and  on  their  being  brought  to  her, 
she  cut  off  some  of  her  hair,  and  gi¬ 
ving  a  lock  to  each  of  them,  and  also 
one  to  her  own  little  daughter,  she 
said  they  were  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  that  she  would  be  their  mother. 
The  Princess  then  went  to  St  Cloud, 
and  took  the  children  with  her. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinaryt 
Thuradajft  Feb.  Si. 

Whereas  Arthur  Thistlewood  stands 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  also 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Richard 
Smithers,  a  reward  of  One  Thousand 
Pounds  is  hereby  offered  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  shall  discover  and 
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•pprchendy  or  catite  to  be  ducovered 
or  apprehended  the  laid  Arthur  This* 
tkwoody  to  be  paid  by  the  Lords 
Cominiisioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea¬ 
sury,  upon  his  being  apprehended  and 
lodnd  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Gaols. 
And  all  persons  are  hereby  cautioned 
upon  their  allegiance  not  to  receive 
or  harbour  the  said  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  as  any  person  offending  therein 
will  be  thereby  guilty  of  High  Trea¬ 
son.  SlDlfODTH. 

The  above-named  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood  is  about  48  years  of  age,  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  has  a  sallow  com- 
lezion,  long  visage,  dark  hair,  |a 
ttle  gpney)  wk  hazle  eyes  and  arch¬ 
ed  eye-brows,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a 

Ekxj  set  of  teeth,  has  a  scar  under 
s  right  jaw,  is  slender  made,  and 
has  tlm  appearance  of  a  military  man, 
was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  appren¬ 
ticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Newark, 
usually  wears  a  blue  long  coat  and 
blue  pantaloons,  and  has  Imn  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  militia. 

(The  details  of  this  atrocious  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  found  given  fully  under 
the  Dead  of  Trials  for  High  Treason, 
p.  105.) 

DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

**  Heckmondwtie,  Feb.  22. 
**  Yesterday  morning,  (Monday,) 
a  scene  of  the  most  daring  and  bar¬ 
barous  outrage  presented  itself  that 
can  possibly  be  described  or  concei¬ 
ved.  A  number  of  the  members  of  a 
society  called  the  Clothiers'  Union 
assembled  at  Batley,  from  Hanging 
and  Earl’s  Heaton,  Dawgreen,  and 
the  neighbourhood  ofHeckmondwike. 
During  the  whole  of  Sunday  night, 
numbers  were  heard  talking  and  walk¬ 
ing  backward  and  forward  ;  but  about 
four  o’clock  on  Monday  morning  some 
of  them  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  poor 
woman,  and  inquired  if  William  Good- 
all  lived  there.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  they  proceeded  on  until  they 


came  to  the  poor  man’s  door;  nnd 
then,  with  the  utmost  violence,  burst 
it  open ;  at  the  same  time  calling  out 
to  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  in  bed, 
*  Come  out,  thou  black  devil,  or  else 
we  will  draw  thee  1'  His  wife  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  doors,  whira  she 
beheld  a  vast  host  of  men,  armed  with 
large  cudgels  and  other  weapons,  wait¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  Terri- 
fira  at  the  sight,  she  hastily  shut  the 
door,  and  fastened  it  as  securely  at 
she  could.  Just  at  this  time  their 
cruelty  was  exerting  all  its  efforts  on 
a  man  called  Milton,  whom  they  kicked 
and  beat  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
to  be  related.  Alarmed  at  this  con¬ 
fusion,  one  of  the  mill-owners  sent  the 
above  William  Goodall  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  peace-officers  and  others, 
but,  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  found 
himself  pursued  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides.  They  knocked  him  down, 
then  kicked  and  beat  him  with  their 
clubs  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  so  that 
he  is  now  confined  to  his  bed.  At 
this  crisis  the  constables  arrived,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  enforce  the 
powers  of  their  office,  beset,  as  they 
were,  on  all  sides,  by  these  desperate 
and  inhuman  wretches,  who  were 
vowing  with  all  their  vengeance,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 
they  would  kill  every  man  that  op¬ 
posed  them.  Would  to  heaven  I 
could  stop  here  1  But  it  was  now  time 
for  the  Black  Men,  as  they  called 
them,  to  come  to  their  work ;  and, 
alas  1  as  soon  as  those  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Morley  appeared,  they 
were  seized ;  they  were  hewn  and 
beaten  to  a  degree  the  most  barbaroos 
and  crueL  While  these  unfortunate 
men  were  suffering  the  cruelty  of  their 
unexpected  foes,  lamentable  to  tell, 
another  poor,  quiet,  and  inoffensive 
man,  who  was  coming  from  Howden 
Clough,  to  work  at  the  mill,  was  met 
by  another  company  of  thex  furious 
wretches,  who  beat  him  in  so  unaer* 
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cifiil  t  manner,  that  the  poor  8u£Fer- 
er*a  eyes  were  nearly  lacerated  from 
their  sockets,  his  legs  and  arms  bro- 
ken^  and  most  of  his  ribs  fractured. 
Their  barbarous  career  did  not  stop 
here.  A  poor  old  man,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Mr  Spedding’s,  where 
he  had  been  to  seek  for  employ,  was 
identified  as  a  Black  Mao,  and  imme¬ 
diately  knocked  down,  nearly  strang¬ 
led,  ^aten,  and  kicked  in  a  most 
unmerciful  manner.  Having,  as  they 
thought,  deprived  him  of  life,  they 
threw  him  over  an  adjoining  wall  into 
a  ditch. 

**  But  perhaps  you  will  now  ask,  was 
there  no  one  to  help  i  To  which  I  an¬ 
swer,  that  so  far  were  these  murder¬ 
ous  wretches  from  receiving  their  just 
deserts,  that  they  were  strenuously 
encouraged  by  others  as  bad  as  them¬ 
selves.  The  number  of  these  depre¬ 
dators  was  at  least  three  hundred.  I 
am  informed  that  their  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  settled  at  a  meeting  of  their 
leaders,  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Dews- 
buiT,  at  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  last  !” 

Leeds,  Feb.  24'. 

**  The  most  alarming  reports  were 
yesterday  in  circulation,  but  I  could 
not  trace  them  to  any  authentic  source. 
One  report  was,  that  several  thousands 
of  the  *  Union  Men,’  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  out  for  an  advance  of  wages,  had 
set  fire  to  two  large  cloth-mills  at 
Dewsbury,  and  that  they  had  killed 
several  of  the  Black  Men,  as  they 
term  those  who  work  at  the  existing 
prices.  These  rumours,  though  not 
true  to  the  extent  stated,  are  not  with¬ 
out  some  foundation.  There  was  a 
very  violent  riot  and  disturbance  at 
Dewsbury  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  a  late  hour  last  night,  and  the 
<  Union  Men’  evinced  every  disposi¬ 
tion  to  proceed  to  the  lengths  1  have 
stated.  Their  conduct  was  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  outrageous — so  much  so, 
that  an  express  arrived  here,  at  an 
early  hour  ^s  morning,  for  a  military 


force  }  and  so  ur^t  was  the  request, 
that  a  troop  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  set  off  immediately  ia  their 
stable-dresses,  but  before  their  arrival 
at  Dewsbury  the  mob  bad  nearly  dis-- 
persed.  With  the  aid  of  the  peace- 
officers,  they  succeeded  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  ten  of  the  ringleaders,  and  brought 
them  to  this  town,  where  they  under¬ 
went  an  examination,  and  were  this 
afternoon  sent  off  to  York  Castle,  to 
take  their  trial  on  a  capital  charge.” 

**  Glasgottt,  Feb.  23. 

*'  Last  night  a  large  party  of  the 
Radical  Reformers,  who  met  in  a  ta¬ 
vern  in  the  Gallowgate,  were  appre¬ 
hended  by  a  warrant  of  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  committed  to  the 
gaol  of  this  city  ;  twenty-six,  in  all, 
were  seized,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  different  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.  Their  ex¬ 
aminations  are  now  going  on  at  the 
court- room,  before  the  Sheriff.  The 
appearance  of  the  military,  and  the 
seizure  of  such  a  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  collected  a  considerable  crowd. 
The  shopkeepers  closed  their  shops, 
and  for  about  an  hour  there  was  much 
bustle  and  confusion  in  the  street. 
The  military  guard,  in  returning  to 
the  barracks,  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  disorderly  persons,  and  assailed  with 
stones.  We  are  glad  to  understand, 
however,  that  four  of  the  most  active 
in  the  mob  were  laid  hold  of,  and  are 
at  present  in  custody ;  and  that  a  pre¬ 
cognition  is  going  on,  with  a  view  to 
their  trial  for  this  daring  offence.  The 
sentinels  at  the  gaol  were  doubled,  and 
and  in  a  short  time  the  town  attained 
its  usual  tranquillity.” 


MARCH. 

**  Ross-shire,  March  2. 
We  have  all  been  agitated  by  a 
most  unpleasant  business,  which  oc- 
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carred  yesterday.  The  scene  took 

?lace  on  a  part  of  Mr  Monro*s  (of 
foTar)  property,  called  Culrain,  near 
Gladfield.  Mr  Monro,  wishing  to  re* 
move  the  numerous  tenantry  on  his 
estate  of  Culrain,  caused  his  law* 
agent  to  serve  summonses  of  removing 
upon  them.  The  officers  sent  to  exe^ 
cute  this  piece  of  duty  were  maltreat* 
ed  by  the  people,  and  obliged  to  re* 
turn  without  effecting  their  purpose. 
The  following  are  the  particulars.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of 
the  writs  of  removing,  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
substitutes,  proceeded  to  Culrain.  As 
some  opposition'  was  expected,  these 
gentlemen  were  accompanied  by  about 
25  soldiers  of  the  Ross-shire  militia, 
nearly  forty  constables,  and  a  very 
numerous  body  of  gentlemen  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  county.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  Culrain,  the  progress  of 
the  party  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
earance  of  a  body  of  three  or  four 
undred  people,  chiefly  women,  post¬ 
ed  behind  a  stone  dike,  who  rushing 
out  upon  the  soldiers  with  a  hideous 
yell,  attacked  them  with  sticks,  stones, 
and  other  missiles;— a  scene  truly  hor¬ 
rible,  in  which  13  of  the  Sheriff's  par¬ 
ty  were  wounded,  and  of  these  one 
had  his  skull  fractured  by  a  stone, 
which  hit  him  in  the  forehead.  The 
Sheriff  was  in  imminent  danger ;  he 
was  hit  by  three  stones,  one  of  which 
cut  his  hat.  He  went  amongst  the 
people,  thinking  to  soften  them  by 
reasoning,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  They 
called  out  to  him  that  he  used  to  be 
on  the  side  of  mercy  ;  that  they 
thought  he  would  protect  them  ;  but 
that  he  now  came  to  oppress  them 
like  the  rest.  The  mob  appeared  as 
if  raving  mad  ;  and  those  who  first  at¬ 
tacked  seemed  furious,  and  were  chief¬ 
ly  women.  The  men  were  drawn  up 
on  a  height,  and  had  taken  quite  a 
military  position  behind  a  wall,  wilh 
their  fire-arms  in  readiness.  There 


Sir 

were  about  200  armed.  The  force  with 
the  Sheriff  could  not  attempt  much ; 
but  the  militia-men  were  ordered  (in 
hopes  of  frightening  them)  to  charge 
with  bayonets,  when  the  women,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  away,  as  expected, 
literally  rushed  among  the  bayonets, 
crying  out,  *  We  must  die  any  way  I 
better  to  die  here  than  in  America, 
or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  we 
don’t  care  for  onr  lives.' 

**  In  this  tumult  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  fire 
a  few  shots,  by  which  we  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  two  or  three  of  the  women 
were  severely  wounded.  No  autho¬ 
rity  was  given  by  the  civil  power  for 
the  firing. 

**  The  venerable  Sheriff.Depute  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  restore  order; 
and  endeavoured  to  expostulate  with 
the  enraged  people  on  the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  their  conduct,  totally  regardleu 
of  the  showers  of  stones  with  which 
he  was  assailed.  Finding,  however, 
all  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  his  force 
insufficient  to  enforce  order,  the  whole 
party  at  length  retreated.  'The  worthy 
Sheriff  has  sustained  some  bodily  hurt, 
and  had  the  pannels  of  his  carriage 
broken.  Two  other  carriages  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  very  severely  wounded, 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  received 
severe  hurts  and  contusions  in  rescu¬ 
ing  the  Sheriff  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob. 

—  **  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
has,  by  his  influence  alone,  accomplish¬ 
ed  what  the  authorities  were  unable  to 
effect.  The  reverend  gentleman  con¬ 
vened  all  the  tenants  at  Culrain,  on 
the  8th  current,  and,  after  pointing 
out  the  madness  and  inutility  of  such 
violence,  and  the  destructive  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  inevitably  ensue, 
he  prevailed  upon  every  man  of  them 
to  go  down  to  Ardgay  Inn,  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  summonses  n>r  removing, 
which  they  did  on  the  14th,  when 
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the  Sheriff'*  officer  met  them  from 
T r«ia.  Miny  were  prerented  hr  tick* 
■CM  from  coming.  The  Sberin't  of¬ 
ficer  went  to  their  houtet  and  execu¬ 
ted  their  aummonset,  and  returned  at 
night  to  Ardgaj,  after  experiencing 
the  greatest  hospitality.  The  reTerend 
genUeman  says  he  shidl  go  bound  for 
the  peace  of  the  parish,  and  that  no 
obstruction  shall  be  given  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws }  at  the  same  time 
be  nukes  the  following  feeling  ap¬ 
peal  on  behalf  of  his  parishioners 
*  Of  all  the  hunun  race,'  he  says, 
*  there  is  not  a  more  grateful  or  af¬ 
fectionate  being  than  the  Highlander, 
to  the  man  who  feels  for  his  case  and 
sympathizes  with  him  i  but,  alas  I  few 
of  the  present  day  know  his  value ;  if 
they  did,  the  system  of  extermmation 
would  not  continue.  I  trust  Mr 
Monro  will  still  avert,  from  the  first 
days  of  his  possession  of  the  estate, 
so  dreadful  a  judgment  as  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  nearly  600  persons,  able  and 
willing  to  pay  their  rents,  who  are  not 
one  penny  in  arrears,  and  who  have 
hith^o  paid  a  higher  rent  than  the 
tacksman  who  is  to  succeed  them." 
Of  these  six  hundred  souls  there  are 
more  than  100  bed-ridden  and  aged 
persons,  whose  locks  have  grown  hoary 
on  the  soil,  under  the  fostering  kind¬ 
ness  of  their  late  excellent  landlord, 
Sir  Hector  Monro,  and  whom  no 
earthly  power  can  remove  till  death 
come  to  their  relief.'" 

S.  At  half  past  two  this  morn¬ 
ing,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town  of  Chatham.  It  commenced  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Hill,  a  baker,  resi¬ 
ding  at  69,  High-street.  Before  any 
assistance  could  be  afforded,  it  had 
gained  such  strength  as  to  put  an  end 
to  all  hopes  of  saving  Mr  Hill’s  house, 
or  that  next  to  it,  with  which  the 
flames  had  almost  immediately  com¬ 
municated.  The  attention  of  those 
who  first  came  to  the  spot  was  then 
directed  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
to  those  opposite,  towards  which  the 


flames  were  driven  by  a  violent  north¬ 
westerly  wind,  which  continued  to 
blow  strongly  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning.  From  Hill's  house,  and 
from  those  of  Mr  Watson  a  linen- 
draper,  of  Mr  Cohen  a  pawnbroker, 
ana  two  or  three  others  which  inter¬ 
vened,  the  devouring  element  reached 
the  Sun-tavem,  a  very  extensive  pile 
of  building,  and  the  principal  inn  of 
Chatham.  When  this  house  caught 
fire  the  scene  was  most  awful,  for  the 
flames  had  now  been  driven  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  which  then  present¬ 
ed  to  the  eye  a  pile  of  burning  build- 
ingfs,  between  which,  from  me  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  place,  the  passage  was 
in  some  places  impossible,  and  in  all 
extremely  ■  dangerous.  About  half 
past  four  or  five,  the  roof  of  the  Sun- 
tavem  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  shortly  after  only  a  very  snull 
part  of  the  walls  were  seen  standing. 
At  one  time  the  brewery  of  Mr 
was  thought  to  be  in  such  danger 
that  its  utter  ruin  was  looked  upon 
as  inevitable  ;  providentially,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  prompt  assistance  of  great 
numbers  of  the  town's-people,  aided 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  military, 
it  escaped  with  comparatively  trifling 
damage.  Mr  Best  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  with  respect  to  hi*  dwelling-house, 
which,  with  several  adjoining  houses, 
also  his  property,  were  entirdy  consu¬ 
med.  'The  walls  of  Mr  Best’s  house 
were,  from  their  great  solidity,  the 
onlv  parts  which  were  not  levelled 
with  the  earth.  At  four,  and  between 
that  and  six  o'clock,  the  confnsion 
which  reigned  in  the  town  was  be¬ 
yond  description.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flames  at  the  latter  hour, 
it  was  thought  that  all  the  houses 
south-east  of  that  where  the  fire  be¬ 
gan  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  its  rage. 
So  strong  was  this  impression,  that 
many  families,  considerably  removed 
from  the  immediate  scene  of  danger, 
had  taken  down  their  beds  and  other 
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articlet  of  fumitoref  tad  had  remo- 
Ted  a  krge  part  of  them  to  a  atill 
grtMttr  distance. 

Aboat  11  o’clock  the  fuiy  of  the 
flames  was  checked  by  the  partial  de¬ 
struction  of  some  houses  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  where  it  began,  and 
by  the  total  demolition  of  one  or  two 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  the  flames 
had  not  then  reached,  but  which  it 
was  judged  proper  to  take  down,  to 
prevent  a  further  spread  of  the  con¬ 
flagration.  Thewhole  numberof  houses 
destroyed  in  High-street  is  38 1  but 
there  were  sevenu  small  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  rear  of  each.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  wind  was  such,  that  large 
flakes  of  burning  matter  were  convey¬ 
ed  to  some  hundred  yards*  distance. 
One  of  those  flakes  fell  upon  a  large 
stack  of  hay,  about  150  yards  from 
High-street,  which  consumed  that, 
and  two  others  which  were  close  by. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hay  between  these  stacks,  which  for¬ 
tunately  escaped.  From  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
spread,  and  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  in  a  narrow  street,  both  sides  of 
which  for  a  great  part  on  fire,  an  im¬ 
mensity  of  property  was  destroyed, 
which,  had  the  weather  been  more 
mild,  might  have  been  saved.  Seve¬ 
ral  houses,  and  those,  we  understand, 
principally  belonging  to  persons  whose 
ruin  must  be  the  consequence,  were 
wholly  uninsured.  It  is,  however,  a 
satisfaction,  in  relating  this  melancho¬ 
ly  accident,  to  be  able  to  state  that  no 
life  was  lost  on  the  occasion.  One  or 
two  persons  were,  we  understand,  hurt 
by  the  falling  of  a  wall,  but  not  dan¬ 
gerously.  At  an  early  hour  of  the 
day  the  news  of  the  fire  reached  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  some  engines  were 
dispatched:  but  before  their  arrival 
the  flames  had  been  nearly  subdued. 
The  engines  from  Rochester  and  Maid¬ 
stone  were  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  account  had  reached  those 


places.  The  Son  fire-engine,  drawn 
by  6  horses,  reached  Chatham  at  6  in 
tM  afternoon.  Great  inconvenience 
was  experienced  from  the  want  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  In  some 
places  it  was  conveyed  in  casks  to  the 
spot  where  the  eng^  were  m  work, 
and  there  emptied  into  the  streets. 

This  is,  we  understand,  the  third 
severe  visitation  by  fire  which  Chat¬ 
ham  has  experienced  within  the  last 
hadf-oentury.  About  20  years  ago,  a 
fire  broke  out  nearly  in  the  same  place 
as  the  present  one,  which  consumed 
nearly  70  houses ;  and  about  21  or  22 
years  before  that  period,  a  fire  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  same  street,  by  which 
80  or  90  houses  fell  a  prey. 

4.  A  murder  has  bem  committed  in 
the  town  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  not 
exceeded  in  point  of  atrocity  by  any 
which  stain  the  calendar  of  crimes  in 
this  country.  The  persons  murdered 
were  Mr  Thomas  Parker,  a  venerable 
old  gentlenum,  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age,  and  Sarah  Brown,  his  house¬ 
keeper. 

He  was  an  inoffensive  gentlemanly 
man,  very  much  respcctra  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  His  only  ser¬ 
vant  was  Sarah  Brown,  a  steady  wo¬ 
man  of  about  40  years  of  age,  who 
had  lived  with  him  three  years.  She 
too  was  well  known  by  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  was  generally  respect. 
On  Friday  evening  nothing  particular 
was  observed  about  the  premises.  Mr 
Parker  was  occasionally  seen  at  the 
bow  window  of  the  panour  in  which 
he  usually  sat,  and  his  servant  was  seen 
engaged  in  her  ordinary  avocations. 
V/e  2)ould  here  state,  tnat  while  the 
front  of  the  house  looks  into  Red 
Lion-street,  at  the  back  there  is  a 
small  garden,  terminated  by  a  high 
paling,  which  divides  it  from  a  narrow 
lane,  which  is  a  common  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  day  closed  without  any 
suspicion  being  excited ;  but  at  one 
in  the  moraing,  the  sentinel  on  duty 
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at  the  north  arch  of  the  artillery  bar¬ 
racks  observed  a  dense  smoke  rising 
from  Mr  Parker’s  house.  He  instant¬ 
ly  gave  an  alarm,  and  several  of  the 
artillerymen  rushed  forth  to  give  as¬ 
sistance.  They  soon  reached  the  spot 
which  had  attracted  notice,  and  there 
found  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
parlour  window.  The  men  rapped  at 
the  door  with  great  violence  to  awaken 
the  inmates,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
were  asleep,  and  insensible  of  their 
danger.  To  their  humane  efforts  no 
answer  was  returned  ;  a  death-like  si¬ 
lence  prevailed  within.  The  cry  of 
**  fire**  soon  spread,  and  two  engines 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  commenced 
playing  into*  the  window.  Corporal 
Anderson  and  Corporal  Poutis,  who 
were  present  with  their  men,  now  re¬ 
solved  to  force  the  street  door,  and,  if 
possible,  to  rescue  Mr  Parker  and  his 
servant  from  their  impending  fate. 
The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed 
than  carried  into  eflect,  and  these 
brave  men,  followed  by  others,  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  passage.  From  thence 
they  went  up  stairs  into  the  front 
room  on  the  first  floor ;  here  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  fire  were  perceptible  ;  the 
furniture  of  a  bed,  which  was  of  ma¬ 
roon  (a  woollen  manufacture),  had 
been  partly  consumed,  and  the  embers 
still  smoked.  In  the  bed  itself  there 
was  no  vestige  of  a  human  being. 
The  men  then  ran  into  the  bed-room 
on  the  second  floor,  which  was  found 
in  flames  ;  but  the  devouring  element 
was  soon  extinguished.  The  search 
which  was  made  for  Mr  Parker  here 
was  also  fruitless,  as  it  was  also  in  a 
back  room  in  the  first  floor ;  neither 
he  nor  his  servant  could  be  found. 
Every  exertion  was  now  turned  to¬ 
ward  suppressing  the  flames  in  the  par¬ 
lour,  which  were  gradually  extending, 
by  means  of  the  window-frame,  to  the 
room  above.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the 
floor  of  the  bed  chamber,  through 
which  water  was  poured }  and  by  this 
19 


means,  added  to  the  incessant  playing 
of  the  engines  without,  the  danger  was 
subdued.  In  a  short  time. the  parlour 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lyons,  a 
man  belonging  to  the  artillery  band, 
entered.  He  looked  eagerly  round  in 
search  of  the  hapless  tenants  ;  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  heap  of  something  lying  be¬ 
hind  the  door,  and  approached  and 
attempted  to  lift  it  up,  when  he  found 
it  to  be  part  of  a  human  body.  The 
man  called  to  his  companions,  who 
now  joined  him,  and  a  second  body, 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  a  female, 
was  found  stretched  in  the  same  place, 
although  not  so  much  burnt.  All 
hope  of  restoring  life  had  fled,  and  the 
bodies  were  left  in  this  situation  for 
some  time,  no  doubt  being  entertain¬ 
ed  that  they  were  those  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Mr  Parker  and  his  servant.  A 
further  investigation  of  the  premises 
now  took  place,  when  it  was  percei¬ 
ved  that  blankets  had  been  nailed  up 
against  every  window,  as  if  to  conceal 
from  those  without  the  appearance  of 
the  flames  within.  This  led  to  a  more 
minute  examination,  and  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  fire  had  been  communica¬ 
ted  in  three  different  and  distinct  pla¬ 
ces,  no  one  place  having  the  slightest 
connexion  with  the  other  |  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  parlour  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  the  bed-chamber  on  the  first  floor, 
and  in  the  bed-chamber  on  the  second 
floor.  From  this  it  was  concluded 
that  there  had  been  some  foul  play, 
but  by  whom  yet  remamed  a  mystery. 
Sentinels  were  placed  round  the  house, 
and  at  break  of  day  the  investigation 
was  renewed.  The  dreadful  truth  then 
burst  upon  the  horror-struck  specta¬ 
tors.  The  bodies  of  Mr  Parker  and 
his  servant  were  examined.  The  form¬ 
er  was  burnt  nearly  to  a  cinder;  the 
left  leg  and  foot,  on  which  there  was 
a  black  silk  stocking  and  a  shoe,  only 
remained  entire.  The  skull,  how¬ 
ever,  although  the  flesh  was  burnt  off, 
remained  whole,  and  afforded  convin- 
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The  two  first  were  then  declared 
dulT  elected. 

A  warm  contest.  For  the  represents- 
tion  of  the  county  of  Durham,  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Lambton  and  Mr  Whar¬ 
ton,  of  the  treasury,  supported  by  the 
late  Vane,  now  Stewart,  took  place. 
Mr  Powlett  was  unopposed.  The 
numbers  at  the  close  or  the  poll  stood 
as  follow 

Lambton  .  .  1731 

Powlett*  .  .  1139 

Wharton  .  .  874 

At  Carlisle,  Mr  Curwen,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  a  Mr  James,  on  inde¬ 
pendent  principles,  started  for  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  city.*  Mr  Cur- 
wen  avowed  the  same  manly,  undis¬ 
guised  principles,  and  his  speeches 
were  warmly  received.  Mr  James  pro¬ 
mised  patriotic  efforts.  At  the  nnal 
close  of  the  poll,  the  numbers  stood : 

Sir  James  Graham  .  S44 

C.  Curwen,  Esq.'  .  «39 

W.  James,  Esq.  .  140 

At  the  election  for  the  Borough 
there  was  the  same  energy,  and  the 
same  exertions,  the  same  ^opposition 
spirit,  exhibited.  The  former  mem¬ 
bers  and  Sir  Thomas  Turton  were 
candidates.  At  the  close  of  the  poll 
the  numbers  stood : — 

Mr  Calvert  .  .  1264 

Sir  R.  Wilson  .  .  1155 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  .  463 

It  was  expected  that  there  would 
vvesimiiisicr  wiu  LuiiicaLiru  wanuiy,  have  been  no  opposition  for  the  re- 
though  not  with  the  same  fury  and  vio-  presentation  of  York  in  Parliament, 
lence,  as  on  the  last  occasion.  Sir  against  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Wyvill, 
Francis  Burdett  and  Mr  Hobhouse,  son  of  the  veteran  patriot;  but  Lord 
the  popular  candidates,  were  opposed  Howden  suddenly  presented  himself, 
by  Mr  Lamb,  who,  though  a  moderate  and  the  usual  exertions  commenced, 
whig,  was  on  this  occasion  supported  The  following  is  the  state  at  the  close 
by  ministry.  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  of  the  poll . 
the  numbers  were,  Dundas  .  .  .  1647 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  .  5327  Wyvill  .  .  ..  1527 

Mr  Hobhouse  .  .  4883'  Howden  .  .  .  .1901 

Mr  Lamb  .  4436  There  was  a  severe  struggle  for  the 
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cing  testimony  of  the  commission  of  a 
most  foul  and  detestable  murder :  on 
the  left  side,  towards  the  back,  there 
was  a  terrific  fracture. 

The  body  of  the  woman  was  next 
examined,  and  here,  if  doubt  existed 
before,  it  was  completely  removed. 
The  unfortunate  creature  lay  stretch¬ 
ed  upon  her  face ;  her  apparel  was 
partly  consumed,  and  her  hair,  which 
was  long,  was  spread  in  dishevelled 
locks  about  her.  She  was  lifted  up¬ 
on  a  table,  and  the  cause  of  her  death 
became  at  once  perceptible.  A  hor¬ 
rible  wound,  inflicted  apparently  with 
a  blunt  instrument,  appeared  over  her 
eye,  and  at  the  ba'ck  of  her  head  were 
three  deep  fractures,  which  some  ima¬ 
gined  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
bayonet,  or  some  such  weapon. 

ELECTIONS. 

At  no  former  election  for  the  City 
of  London  were  there  greater  exer¬ 
tions  made,  nor  was  party  spirit  more 
warmly  manifested  ;  though  public 
feeling  was  indifferent,  and  the  poll 
slow  for  several  days. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  each 
day’s  poll,  during  this  severe  contest. 

Wed.  Th.  Frid.  Sat  Mon.  Tuei. 

M'ood . .533  1260  2062  20tK)  4462|5370 

5V'il»on . im  1397  2207  3200  4656  5358 

Curtis . 617  >295  2062  2961  4339  4908 

liord  Mayor....  .321  1 140  1803  2596  3769  4259 

Waithman .  423  918  1550  2200  3324  4110 

Thorpe. . 163  1019  1584  2215  32733921 
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Sprecentation  of  Baverley,  between 
r  Wharton,  the  old  member,  Mr 
Fox,  of  Bramham  Park,  and  General 
Burton.  The  anmbera  were,  at  the 
conclusion— 

Mr  Fox  .  .  .  1037 

Mr  Wharton  .  .  038 

Mr  Burton  .  .  71 

After  the  greatest  exertions  by  the 
partisans  of  ^  the  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  Liverpool,  the  close 
of  the  poll  exhibited  the  following 
numbers  t— 

Wed.  Sat.  Uft  Day- 
Canning  161  767  1635 

Grtscoyne  149  708  1532 

Cromnton  54  296  345 

Leylahd  87  99  124 

At  Preston,  where  a  struggle  was 
almost  unknown,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  electors  invited  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  Mr  H.  Hunt  offered  him¬ 
self.  A  contest  ensued  almost  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  electioneering  annals ;  at  the 
close  of  each  day  there  was  little  nu¬ 
merical  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
poll.  But  at  the  final  close  the  num- 


bers  were  as  under — 

Horrocks  . 

1902 

Hornby  . 

1649 

Williams  . 

1525 

Hunt 

1127 

At  Chester  election  four  candidates 
offered  themselves.  Lord  Belgrave  and 
General  Grosvenor,  the  late  members, 
Sir  John  Gray  Egerton,  and  Mr 
Townshend.  For  some  elections  this 
city  has  been  noted  for  the  severe 
struggles  of  the  popular  party  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  ascendancy ;  the  Grosvenor 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  head,  the  Earl  Grosvenor, 
lost  considerably  in  the  public  opinion 
in  the  late  election.  The  General  was 
in  imminent  personal  danger ;  his  car¬ 
riage  was  thrown  over  the  Dee  bridge, 
and  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises. 

The  severest  cohtest  ever  remem¬ 


bered,  to(A  place  in  this  dty.  At 
the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers 
were— 

Belgrave  ...  773 

Grosvenor  .  .  .  698 

Egerton  .  .  .  680 

Townshend  .  .  604 

Lord  Rancliffe  having  resigned,  the 
representation  of  Nottingham  was 
warmly  contested  by  Mr  Birch,  Mr 
Denman,  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  RoUes- 


ton.  At  the  close  of  a  most  vigorous 

pole  the  numbers  stood — 

Fins. 

Fifth. 

Lml 

Birch 

61 

837 

1891 

Denman 

68 

833 

1891 

Smith 

95 

849 

1858 

Rolleston 

95 

845 

1858 

This  poll  proves  the  firmness  and 
consistency  of  the  voter^  There  was 
no  splitting  of  votes,  and  no  compro¬ 
mising. 

The  election  for  Coventry  was  a  se¬ 
vere  struggle  between  the  partizans  of 
the  contending  candidates ;  considera¬ 
ble  ebullition  of  anger  took  place,  and 
the  city  was  several  times  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  none  of  the  candidates  lent 
their  assistance  to  promote  it.  Mr 
Cobbett's  high  expectations,  which  he 
had  been  led  into,  were  not  realized, 
though  he  had  the  majority  of  the  po¬ 
pular  feeling. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the 
poll  at  the  close 

Ellice  .  .  .  1525 

Moore  .  .  .  1467 

Cobbett  .  .  .  518 

Three  candidates  started  for  the 
county  of  Berks,  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr 
Neviue,  the  old  members,  and  Mr.Hal- 
lett,  a  popular  candidate.  The  returns 
were-^ 

Dundas  .  1035 

Neville  .  .  .  1009 

UaUeU  ...  .  124 

The  election  for  Reading  was  the 

longest  on  record  ;  every  exertion  was 
used  by  the  partisans  of  each  candi- 
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date  to  ad?ance  the  polL  At  the  con-  ton.  The  following  is  a  atate  of  the 
cluaion  the  numbers  stood —  poll  for  the  first*  f9urth*  and  last 

Monck  ...  418  days:— 


Palmer  ...  399 

Wayland  .  .  .  394 

when  the  two  popular  candidates  were 
returned. 

Bedfordshire  rejected  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  {  the  members  had  a  severe 
■ti'uggle*  bdng  as  imder — 

Tavistock  .  1459 

Pym  .  .  .  1311 

Osborne  .  .  .  1215 

For  the  representation  of  Cam¬ 
bridge*  there  were  four  candidates.— 
The  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 


Trench 

38 

Cheere 

38 

Adeane 

18 

Prynne 

. 

16 

Mr  Foote,  of  Charlton-place*  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  to  oppose  the  late  mem¬ 
bers  for  Canterbury,  Lord  Clifton  and 
Mr  Lushington*  but  perceiving  the 
poll  hopeless,  he  resigned.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  IS  the  state  of  it 


Lushington 

601 

Clifton 

566 

Foote  . 

.  86 

The  election  for  Sussex  was  severe¬ 
ly  contested  to  the  conclusion ;  on  the 
ninth  day,  Mr  Cavendish  resigned. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  the  poll 
on  the  following  days 


Fint. 

Fourth. 

LMt 

Burrell 

233 

1300 

2420 

Curteis 

343 

1229 

2258 

Cavendish 

173 

1009 

1857 

The  election  for  Arundel  closed  af- 

ter  a  contest  of  three  days  ; 

the  oum- 

bers  were  as  follow 

Fint 

8  ond. 

Thlrtu' 

R.  BUke 

62 

126 

185 

—  Bnry 

62 

126 

174 

—  Atherley 

60 

127 

157  * 

J.  Blake 

60 

123 

157 

After  a  severe  contest  of  seven  days, 
the  late  members,  Sir  W.  De  Crespig- 
ny,  and  Mr  Chamberlayne,  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  for  Southamp- 


Fint  Fourth.  Lart. 

De  Crespigny  58  503  559 

Chamberlayne  54  412  473 

Dottin  54  413  472 

The  election  for  Portsmouth  was 
carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  the 
paut  of  the  supporters  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  candidate  ;  every  engine  was  set 
to  work.  **  It  was,'*  says  a  late  Hamp¬ 
shire  Telegraph,  **  then  a  great  strug¬ 
gle  between  independence  and  corrup¬ 
tion,**  in  the  cause  of  Admiral  Mark¬ 
ham.  The  following  were  the  num¬ 
bers  at  the  close  of  the  poll 

Carter  ...  53 

Markham  ...  37 

Codebum  ...  22 

There  was  a  severe  contest  at  Taun¬ 
ton,  and  at  the  close  the  numbers 
were; — 

Baring  ..  .  344 

Warre  .  .  .  277 

Seymour  .  .  224 

Three  candidates  started  for  elec¬ 
tion  at  Bristol,  Mr  Wright,  on  the 
popular  interest,  Mr  Hart  Davis,  and 
Mr  Baillie.  The  following  is  the  state 
of  each  day's  poll : — 

Wright  859  846  58 

•  Davis  1418  1337  32 

Baillie  720  628  5 


APRIL. 

.  “  PROCLAMATION, 

**  By  the  Lord- Provost  and  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  de  She¬ 
riff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Lower  Ward 
of  the  said  County. 

**  Inconsequence  of  the  present  threat¬ 
ening  appearances,  the  Lord-Provost, 
Magistrates,  Sheriff,  and  Justices, 
hereby  order  all  shops  to  be  shut,  this 
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and  every  following  night,  until  tran¬ 
quillity  is  restored,  at  the  hour  of  six  ; 
and  they  hereby  enjoin  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  city  to  retire  to  their  houses 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  and  not 
later  than  seven  o’clock. 

“All  strangers  are  herebyenjoined  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  before  seven 
o’clock  at  night.  Parties  or  groups 
of  people  standing  together,  or  wak¬ 
ing  the  streets  after  the  hour  of  seven, 
will  be  deemed  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

“  If  the  lamps  are  put  out,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  desired  immediately  to  il¬ 
luminate  their  windows  with  as  much 
light  as  they  can  conveniently  com¬ 
mand. — God  save  the  Kino. 

“  Glasgow,  ytpril  3,  1820.” 

THREE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

“  Whereas  certain  wicked,  evil-dis¬ 
posed,  and  traitorous  persons,  during 
the  night  of  the  1st,  or  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  2d  of  April  instant,  did  fe¬ 
loniously,  traitorously,  and  daringly, 
in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
pass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  or  to  levy  war  against  our 
Lord  the  King,  within  his  realm,  or 
to  commit  other  treasons,  publish  and 
affix  on  the  walls  and  public  places  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  and  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Lanark,  a  most  wicked,  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  treasonable  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  dated  at  Glasgow,  April  1, 1820, 
and  bearing  to  be  issued  “  by  order 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for 
forming  a  Provisional  Government," 
directly  and  openly  proclaiming  rebel¬ 
lion  against  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm, 
inciting  and  stimulating  the  subjects 
of  our  Lord  the  King  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
and  constitution  as  by  law  cstablislied, 
and  to  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
King ;  and  further,  endeavouring  to 


seduce  the  soldiers  of  our  Lord  the 
King  to  desert  their  duty,  and  to  join 
in  a  threatened  insurrection,  and  to 
intimidate  and  overawe  all  loyal  and 
peaceable  subjects  by  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  devastation :  The  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost  and  Magistrates  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Lanark,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  here¬ 
by  offer  a  reward  of  SOOf.  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  shall,  within  four¬ 
teen  days  from  this  date,  discover  and 
apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  discovered 
and  apprehended,  those  guilty  of  this 
overt  act  of  high- treason,  by  printing, 
publishing,  and  issuing  the  said  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  treasonable  address,  un¬ 
der  the  said  treasonable  designation 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for 
forming  a  Provisional  Government. 

“  Glasgoo},  April  4,  1820.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Ad¬ 
dress  referred  to  above : — 

“  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

“Friends  and  Countrymen, — Roused 
from  that  torpid  state  in  which  we 
have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we 
are  at  length  compelled,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for 
redress,  to  assert  our  rights,  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  our  lives ;  and  proclaim  to  the 
w’orld  the  real  motives,  which,  if  not  mis¬ 
represented  by  designing  men,  would 
have  united  all  ranks — ^have  reduced  us 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our 
common  grievances. 

“  The  numerous  public  meetings 
held  throughout  tfie  country  has  de¬ 
monstrated  to  you,  that  the  interests 
of  all  classes  are  the  same ;  that  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  property  of 
the  rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor 
man,  and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  despotism  ;  for,  when 
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its  victims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower 
circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but  that 
its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the 
upper ;  for,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will 
continue  to  move  till  a  succession  of 
victims  fall. 

**  Our  principles  are  few,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  our  constitution, 
which  were  purchased  with  the  dear¬ 
est  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which 
we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  un¬ 
sullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Equa¬ 
lity  of  rights  (not  of  property)  is  the 
object  for  which  we  contend,  and  which 
we  consider  as  the  only  security  for 
our  liberties  and  lives. 

*<  Let  us  shew  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  that  lawless,  sanguinary  rabble, 
which  our  oppressors  would  persuade 
the  higher  circles  we  are — ^but  a  brave 
and  generous  people,  determined  to  be 
free.  Liberty  or  death  is  our  motto, 
and  we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in 
triumph — or  return  no  more ! 

“  Soldiers, — Shall  you,  countrymen, 
bound,  by  the  sacred  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  defend  your  country  and  your 
King  from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets  into 
the  bosoms  of  fathers  and  brothers, 
and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
military  despotism,  to  the  unrelenting 
orders  of  a  cruel  faction,  those  feelings 
which  you  hold  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  ? — Soldiers !  turn  your 
eyes  towards  Spain,  and  there  behold 
the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the 
union  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Look 
to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the 
yoke  of  hated  despotism,  broke  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  people  and  the 
soldiery,  happily  accomplished  with¬ 
out  bloodshed.  And  shall  you,  who 
taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of 
your  own  country  ?  Forbid  it.  Hea¬ 
ven  1  Come  forward  then  at  oiice,  and 
free  your  country  and  your  King  from 
the  power  of  those  that  have  held  them 
too,  too  long  in  thraldogi.  * 


**  Friends  and  countrymen, — The 
eventful  period  has  now  arrived  when 
the  services  of  all  will  be  required  for 
the  forwarding  of  an  object  so  univer¬ 
sally  wished,  and  so  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Come  forward,  then,  and  assist 
those  who  have  begun  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  support 
the  laudable  efforts  which  we  are  about 
to  make  to  replace  to  Britons  those 
rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magpia 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
sweep  from  our  shores  that  corruption 
which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man. 

**  Owing  to  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  gone  abroad  with  regard 
to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  declare  inviola-  • 
ole  all  public  and  private  property 
And  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  all  others,  to  sup¬ 
press  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  de. 
scription  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
those  guilty  of  such  offences,  that  they 
may  receive  that  punishment  which 
such  violations  of  justice  demand. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
during  the  continuation  of  so  momen¬ 
tous  a  struggle,  we  earnesly  request  of 
all  to  desist  from  their  labour,  from 
and  after  this  dav,  the  1st  of  April ; 
and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty 
of  every  man  not  to  recommence  until 
he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which 
distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave, 
viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  the  laws 
by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  public  works,  and  all  others, 
to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  other, 
until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will  be 
accountable  for  no  damages  which  may 
be  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  pub¬ 
lic  intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim 
to. 

And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  all 
those  who  shall  be  found  carrying 
arms  against  those  who  intend  to  te- 
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generate  their  country,  and  restore  its 
inhabitants  to  their  natire  dignity, 
we  shall  consider  them  as  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  enemies  to  their 
Kin^  and  treat  them  as  such. 

“By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Ot- 
ganization,  for  forming  a  Provisional 
Government. 

“  Glasgow,  April  1,  1821. 

“  Britons,  —  God  — Justice  — the 
wishes  of  all  good  men,  are  with  us. 
Join  together  and  make  it  one  cause, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  hail 
the  day  when  the  standard  of  liberty 
shall  be  raised  on  its  native  soil.'* 

Paisley,  April  3.— The  radicals 
have  at  last  shewn  themselves  in  their 
true  colours.  An  address  to  the  inha* 
bitantsof  GreatBritain  and  Ireland  was 
most  industrioudy  circulated  through 
the  town  on  Saturday  evening,  dated 
at  Glasgow,  the  1st  April,  and  during 
the  night  many  of  them  were  posted 
on  the  walls.  This  address,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the 
radicals,  is  fraught  with  the  most  open 
and  barefaced  rebellion.  At  first  those 
who,  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  make 
apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
disaffected,  pretended  it  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  trick,  and  quite  unauthorized  by 
the  radicals.  The  radicals  have,  how¬ 
ever,  given  their  friends  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  lie ;  for,  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  this  “  Committee  of  Orga¬ 
nization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment,"  by  whom  this  address  bears 
to  be  issued,  the  greater  part  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  town  voluntari¬ 
ly  gave  up  work,  and  by  actual  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  persons  and  property,  or 
threats,  have  prevented  the  few  who 
were  willing  to  work  from  doing  so. 
Our  working  population  are,  therefore, 
this  day  quite  idle,  many  of  them  saun¬ 
tering  through  the  streets  as  on  the 
holyday  of  the  13th  December  last  ; 
others  are  gone  to  the  country,  hold¬ 


ing  meetings  in  the  fields ;  and  a  good 
many  are  at  Johnstone,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  vast  numbers  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages,  they  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  intimidate  the  workers  at  the 
different  cotton-mills,  so  as  they  may 
also  give  up  work.  Most  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
through  intimidation,  gave  up  work 
at  nine  o'clock  this  morning.  A  large 
party  of  men  and  boys  assembled  this 
forenoon  on  the  Sacel-hill  with  two 
flags,  and  for  several  hours  practised 
military  manoeuvres,  by  marching  and 
forming  into  close  column. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  learn 
the  menaces  of  the  mob  succeeded  in 
causing  all  the  cotton-mills  at  John¬ 
stone  to  be  shut  up. 

Two  men  are  lodged  in  the  police- 
office  for  sticking  up  the  radical  ad¬ 
dress  on  Sunday  morning,  and  two 
others  are  also  conhned  here  for  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  proclamation  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  on  Sunday  evening. 

Last  night,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
nearly  thirty  radicals  went  out  from 
Paisley  to  Lounsdale,  a  mile  south¬ 
west  from  the  town,  and  demanded 
whatever  fire-arms  might  be  in  the 
house.  On  being  told  there  were  no 
arms  in  it,  they  said  they  would  go 
next  to  Foxbar,  a  little  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  The  proprietor  of  Lounsdale 
told  them,  if  they  did,  they  would 
meet  with  a  determined  resistance, 
which  they  found  to  be  the  case,  as 
the  proprietor,  after  vainly  giving 
them  warning  to  retire,  fired  upon 
them,  by  which  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Cochrane  was  kuled,  and  it  is 
supposed  several  others  were  wound¬ 
ed,  as  blood  was  traced  to  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  The  body  was 
lying  at  Foxbar  this  morning,  the 
party  having  retired  after  the  first  fire, 
without  carrying  off  the  body.  Coch¬ 
rane  was  only  liberated  from  prison  a 
few  days  ago  for  insulting  the  mili¬ 
tary. 
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GiiAiOoWt  Jprit  4-^bout  inid> 
daj  the  Dumbartoatbire  yeomanry  ca¬ 
va^  arriTed  in  town,  and  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  Ayrriure  yeomaniy  caraU 
ry.  Another  troop  of  Ayrshire  yeo¬ 
manry  cavalry  arrived  this  morning. 
More  troops  are  expected  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Several  troops  of  the  10th 
hussars,  and  the  80th  regiment  of  foot, 
marched  from  Edinburgh  yesterday 
morning  for  this  district. 

From  the  threatening  appearances 
on  the  streets  during  yesterday,  a  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost  and  Magistrates,  the  Sheri£F  of 
the  county,  and  Justices  of  Peace,  or¬ 
dering  all  shops'  to  be  shut  at  six.  and 
enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to 
tbnrhousesnot  laterthanseveno’clock. 
These  orders  were  strictly  observed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  All  our 
garrison,  together  with  the  numerous 
volunteer  corps,  were  on  duty  for  a 
great  part  of  the  night ;  they  muster¬ 
ed  again  early  this  morning,  and  are 
all  under  orders  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment’s  warning.  Little  more  was  done 
than  hooting  and  howling  by  the  mob, 
on  the  streets,  as  small  detachments  of 
the  military  were  passing. 

Many  corps  have  ^n  observed 
drilling  in  this  neighbourhood  for  se¬ 
veral  nights  past,  and  some  of  them 
even  during  the  day.  In  some  places 
strangers  l^ve  taken  possession  of 
smiths'  shops,  who  instantly  fell  to 
work  in  manufacturing  pikes.  See. 

The  times  are  peruous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  say  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
60,000  persons  in  this  city,  and  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages,  who 
have  struck  work }  many  of  these,  not 
a  doubt  remains,  have  been  compelled 
to  join  this  highly  illegpd  combination 
by  threats ;  such  an  immense  body, 
however,  cannot  long  remain  inactive. 
If  strong  meuures  be  not  instantly  re¬ 
sorted  to.  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
and  where  the  mischief  will  end. 


15th.— AcTIOK  at  BoNNTMUlil.— 
The  following  account  of  thia  affiur 
WM  published  by  authority :— *<  Wed* 
nesday  morning,  about  seven  o’clock, 
one  of  the  Stimngshire  yeomanry,  in 
proceeding  to  join  his  troop  at  Fal-  ' 
kirk,  was  stopt  on  the  high  rpad.  arith- 
in  a  few  miles  of  Kilsyu,  by  a  party 
of  armed  rascals,  who  reused  to  al¬ 
low  him  to 'pass.  On  his  return  he 
met  an  ordeny  of  the  Kilsyth  troop, 
with  dispatches,  proceedmg  in  tM 
same  direction,  and  both  came  into 
Kilsyth,  where  they  acquainted  the 
officer  with  what  had  occurred.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  HodgMn  of  the  10th  hussars, 
and  Lieut.  Davidson  of  the  Stirling¬ 
shire  yeomanry,  immediately  marchra 
with  a  party  of  each  of  those  corps  in 
pursuit  of  the  men.  whom  they  over¬ 
took  near  Bonnybridge.  On  obser¬ 
ving  this  force  the  radicals  cheered  and 
advanced  to  a  wall,  over  which  they 
conunenced  firing  at  the  military. 
Some  shots  were  uien  fired  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  return,  and.  after  some  time, 
the  cavalry  g^t  through  an  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  attacked  the  party, 
who  resisted  till  overpowered  by  the 
troops,  who  succeeded  in  taking  nine-  , 
teen  of  them  prisoners,  who  are  lodged 
in  Stirling  Castle.  *  In  this  encounter 
Lieutenant  Hodgson  received  a  pike 
wound  through  the  right  hand,  and  a 
seijeant  of  the  10th  hussars  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  side, 
and  by  a  [uke.  Three  horses  were  also 
woun^d.  Four  of  the  radicals  were 
wounded,  one  of  whom  wu  left  pn  the 
field  {  five  muskots,  two  pistols,  eigh¬ 
teen  pikes,  and  about  one  hundred 
round  of  ball  cartridges,  were  taken. 
Lieutenant  Hodgson  has  reported  to 
Major-General  Sir  T.  Bradrord.  that 
no  troops  could  behave  better  than  the 
whole  party  under  his  conunand.” 

DISTUBBANCES  AT  GREXMOCK. 

8th.— (From  the  Greenock  paper.) 
—The  considerate  of  our  readers  wijl 
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mdily  believe,  that,  in  sitting  down  to 
narrate  the  lamentable  events  of  last 
Saturday,  we  undertake  a  most  labo¬ 
rious  and  painful  duty.  Harassed  by 
the  conflicting  statements  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  of  occurrences,  to  the  far  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  we  were  not  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  the  difBcuIty  of  separating  the 
false  from  the  true  must  be  self-evi¬ 
dent.  All,  indeed,  that  we  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  do,  is  to  weigh  the  evidence 
before  us,  to  strike  an  impartial  ba¬ 
lance,  and  give  what  we  conscientious¬ 
ly  believe  to  be  the  best  of  our  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  rumour  very  generally  prevailed 
here  on  Saturday  forenoon,  that  some 
individuals,  apprehended  and  imprison¬ 
ed  in  Paisley  for  political  offences, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  gaol  there,  to  be  brought 
down  to  this  town,  during  the  day, 
under  the  escort  of  the  Port-Gla?gow 
Volunteers,  on  their  return  from  doing 
military  duty  at  Paisley.  No  positive 
information,  however,  to  that  effect 
arrived  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
two  of  the  local  military  came  into 
town,  and  gave  intimation  at  the  gaol 
that  the  prisoners  were  bringing  in. — 
From  that  time  the  streets  began  to 
throng  with  idle  people  and  children  ; 
and  when,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  thereafter,  the  prisoners  and  es¬ 
cort  did  arrive,  a  considerable  crowd 
had  been  attracted  towards  the  line  of 
street  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
but  nothing  like  tumult  prevailed. — 
Curiosity  was  the  sole  exciting  motive 
with  the  old  as  well  as  young ;  and 
amongst  the  former,  assembled  in  occa¬ 
sional  groups,  we  remarked  that  the 
general  sentiment  was  regret  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  have  caused  the 
necessity  of  transferring  these  prison¬ 
ers  to  our  gaol,  to  the  temporary  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
town.  Nothing  like  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  individuals,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  peculiar  offences  with 


which  they  were  charged,  occurred  in 
our  hearing  ;  and,  knowing  something 
of  the  general  disposition  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  we  are  to¬ 
lerably  confident  that  no  such  sympa¬ 
thy  was  either  generally  felt  or  uttered. 
The  escort,  with  five  prisoners  in  a 
cart  in  the  centre,  marched  along  Cath- 
cart-street,  to  beat  of  drum,  with  clear 
ranks,  and  without  .the  slightest  an¬ 
noyance.  In  the  same  order  they  de¬ 
livered  up  their  charge  at  the  gaol ; 
and  but  a  few  minutes  intervened,  while 
they  prepared  to  return  homewards. 
During  this  time  the  first  attempt  at 
molestation,  it  appears,  took  place.— 
Some  boys  on  the  rising  ground  of 
Bank-street  threw  some  small  stones 
amongst  the  volunteers,  and,  to  repress 
this  disposition,  two  or  three  pieces 
were,  we  understand,  discharged  in  the 
air.  Their  march  was  recommenced, 
and,  in  repassing  Cathcart-street,  the 
crowd  became  less  orderly,  and  some 
annoyance  to  the  volunteers  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  exercised  as  they  went 
along.  Occasionally,  some  of  them 
were  observed  to  turn  round  to  inti¬ 
midate  the  mob  from  pressing  upon 
their  ranks,  and,  from  the  Post-office 
onwards  to  the  Rue-end,  missiles  were 
occasionally  thrown.  These;  however, 
were  few  in  number,  and  projected 
chiefly  by  boys.  After  turning  the 
corner  of  Cathcart-street,  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  stones,  though  still  but  little 
remarked,  perceptibly  increased,  and 
the  volunteers  had  not  gone  many  paces, 
when  some  of  them,  indignant  at  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  considered  as  unman¬ 
ly,  and  which,  while  in  the  strict  line 
of  their  duty,  they  had  so  little  reason 
to  anticipate,  fired  off  their  muskets 
among  the  crowd.  The  number  of 
shots  discharged  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  we  believe,  was  considerable. — 
Many  supposed  that  merely  blank  car¬ 
tridges  were  fired.  Unfortunately  it 
proved  otherwise,  as  two  persons  fell 
wounded.  Stimulated  by  passion,  and 
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forgetting  who  were  the  original  ag¬ 
gressors,  others  joined  in  the  missile  at¬ 
tack  ;  stones  were  projected  of  larger 
size,  and  in  greater  number.  Much, 
we  understand,  was  done  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Tolunteers  to  restrain  their 
men  from  the  use  of  their  arms,  and, 
besides  the  many  instances  in  which 
exemplary  forbearance  was  spontane¬ 
ously  exercised,  this  was  partially  ef¬ 
fectual.  Still,  however,  a  number  of 
shots  were  fired  within  the  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards ;  and  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  way,  and  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  crowd,  several  of  these 
continued  to  take  fatal  effect.  The 
mob  did  not  retire  from  the  unequal 
conflict,  in  which  they  were  invoking 
destruction  on  many  innocent  indivi¬ 
duals,  notwithstanding  it  was  evident 
that  the  temper  of  the  military  was  pro¬ 
gressively  rising,  and  that  they  were 
now  yielding  more  readily  to  its  im¬ 
pulses.  If  some  of  the  crowd  dropped 
off  in  the  rear  of  the  local  military,  it 
was,  in  a  similar  degree,  augmented  in 
the  front  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  through  which  they  were  ma¬ 
king  their  way.  Many  of  these  were 
spectators  and  unconscious  of  their 
danger,*and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed 
the  circumstance,  that  almost  all  the 
sufferers  in  this  melancholy  affray  were 
altogether  unconcerned  in  its  origin  or 
issue.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  of  but 
one  person  who  fell,  that  was  known 
to  have  acted  offensively  against  the 
volunteers.  The  strait  passage  of 
Cartsdyke,  the  skirmish  being  still  con¬ 
tinued,  increased  the  number  of  vic¬ 
tims  ;  and  here,  of  course,  many  narrow 
escapes  also  occurred.  One  window  in 
a  small  ale  house  is  pointed  out  which  no 
less  than  seven  balls  had  penetrated, 
and  in  which  two  men  had  almost  im¬ 
mediately  previous  been  sitting.  It  was 
not  till  the  volunteers  got  clear  of 
Cartsdyke  that  the  annoyance  of  the 
mob,  or  the  retaliatory  proceedings  of 
the  former  ceased  ;  and  when  we  con- 


sider  the  extent  of  ground  passed  over 
from  the  commencement  of  the  serious 
attack,  being  little  short  of  half  a  mile, 
it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
in  the  numerous  irregular  discharges 
of  musketry  so  many  casualties  occur¬ 
red.  We  cannot  state  the  precise  num¬ 
ber  at  any  particular  point,  but  from 
a  general  view  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
more  mortal  part  of  the  conflict  took 
place  in  Cartsdyke.  On  the  whole, 
two  persons  might  be  said  to  have  been 
killed  on  the  spot,  one  died  shortly  af¬ 
ter  being  removed  from  the  ground  to 
an  adjacent  house,  and  three  the  same 
evening  in  the  Infirmary.  The  medi¬ 
cal  gentlemen  in  the  town  were  almost 
all  on  the  spot  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  and  most  indefatigably  active 
in  rendering  their  assistance.  Besides 
the  three  above  mentioned,  six  were 
immediately  carried  to  the  Infirmary. 
The  .rest  of  the  cases  were  attended 
privately.  In  all,  the  persons  who  died 
on  the  spot  and  during  the  evening  were 
six,  and  five  more  remained  wounded  in 
the  hospital,  of  whom  three  are  consi¬ 
dered  dangerous,  making  the  total 
number  of  ascertained  casualties,  in¬ 
cluding  out-patients,  18.  It  is  report- 
ted,  that  the  man  already  mentioned  as 
so  active  in  fomenting  the  disturbances, 
was  also  wounded.  He  has  absconded. 
The  number  above  is  within  that  ge¬ 
nerally  reported,  but  we  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  medical  gentlemen  for 
saying,  that,  from  comparing  notes,  it 
is  believed  the  list  subjoined  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  correct.  The  previous 
misapprehension  originated  in  several 
of  the  profession  having  at  different 
times  inspected  the  same  patient,  so 
that  many  of  the  casualties  were  enu¬ 
merated  twice. 

.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Carts¬ 
dyke  the  volunteers  proceeded  home¬ 
ward  without  molestation.  Many  of 
them  received  severe  contusions  ;  but 
these,  from  our  own  knowledge,  we 
are  not  able  to  particularize. 
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At  liz  o'clock,  the  reletae  of  all  the 
operatiTe  clataet  from  labour  increased 
tl^  throng  on  the  streets,  and  fears  be¬ 
gan  to  be  entertained  that  they  would 
meditate  some  attack  on  Port-Glas- 
gow  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  current 
of  their  feelings  was  impelled  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction.  The  liberation  of  the 
radical  prisoners  from  the  gaol  became 
the  channel  through  which  they  de¬ 
cided  to  rent  their  turbulence.  To  this 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing 
they  were  instigated  by  strangers,  and 
at  ^  events,  when  assembled  on  the 
spot,  it  proved  that  they  were  to  reap 
material  assistance  from  such.  The 
Magistrates,  Justices  of  Peace,  and  a 
number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
were  on  the  ground,  entreating  the 
crowd,  by  every  possible  argument,  to 
withhold  from  their  unwarrantable  in¬ 
tentions.  But  to  all  these  entreaties 
the  answer  was  uniformly,  that  they 
were  determined  to  persist.  Those 
persons  known  to  be  strangers,  of  whom 
there  were  a  great  many,  and  evidently 
taking  an  extreme  interest  in  the  re- 
suit,  did  not  allow  this  determination 
to  cooL  They  addressed  the  crowd 
around  them  in  the  most  inflammatory 
language,  and  it  is  even  said,  were  seen 
distributing  money  amongst  them.— 
They  proceeded  to  assail  the  outer  gate 
of  the  prison,  which  soon  yielded  to 
the  great  force  applied.  Against  the 
door  of  the  no!  itself  they  next  im¬ 
pelled  theiV  offensive  engines,  still  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Magistrates,  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Special  Constables,  and 
others,  who  repeatedly  risked  their  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  and  some  of  whom  were 
hurt  in  the  attempt  to  avert  the  conse¬ 
quences.  All  was,  however,  vain  ;  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  allow  the  mob  to  carry 
off  the  prisoners  which  came  from 
Paisley.  None  others  were  sought, 
or  escaped.  After  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  clamorous  triumph,  the  prisoners 
were  conveyed  away  by  different  ways. 


until  they  got  clear  of  the  town.  None 
of  them  have  since  been  found. 

Unrestrained  as  the  mob  were  by  any 
military  force,  (to  the  presence  (m 
which  we  have  long  been  strangers  in 
this  town),  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  the  attack  on  the  gaol  occupied 
their  attention  so  exclusively  till  their 
purpose  was  gained ;  as  immediately 
after  some  desperate  individuals  shout¬ 
ed,  Away  for  Port  Glasgow  j”  and 
now,  as  easily  led  to  mischief  as  imper¬ 
vious  to  reason,  a  sort  of  recruiting 
was  commenced  in  the  streets,  and, 
proceeding  onwards,  they  pulled  up 
the  iron  railing  on  the  premises  of  dif- 
ferent  individuals  in  their  route  ;  but, 
learning  an  express  had  been  early  sent 
to  Port-Glasgow  to  put  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  on  their  guard,  they  desisted  ;  and 
after  some  further  parade  and  noise, 
dispersed.  At  10  o’clock,  the  streets 
were  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary  had  happened  ;  perhaps  more  so, 
indeed,  than  usually  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  The  same  tranquillity  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  ;  so  that  when  a  party  of  25  of  the 
lOth  Hussars  (the  Lord- Lieutenant 
having  been  apprized  by  official  ex¬ 
press  of  the  disturbance,  and*military 
requested)  galloped  into  town  from 
Paisley,  aoout  two  o’clock,  they  push¬ 
ed  right  through,  expecting  to  find 
the  people  congregated  at  some  parti¬ 
cular  spot,  and  were  in  utter  amaze¬ 
ment  when,  on  going  to  the  farther 
extremity  of  Blackhall-street, .  they 
turned  the  heads  of  their  horses,  having 
scarcely  met  an  individual. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

•  10th. — On  Monday  night,  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  at  Huddersfield,  by 
those  active  magistrates,  Mr  Haigh, 
and  Mr  Haigh  Allen,  that  a  large 
force  was  to  assemble  the  following 
morning  from  Bradford,  Keighley, 
Halifax,  Dewsbury,  and  Mirfield.  It 
was,  without  delay,  communicated  to 
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Sir  John  Byng,  who  immediately  mo>  6(\000  companiona  in  armi )  but*  per- 
▼ed  his  head-quarters  from  Pontefract  ceirin^  that  all  these  flattering  rem* 
to  Wakefield.  During  the  night,  a  sentations  were  mere  delusion,  they 
movement  was  observed  on  the  west  of  threw  away  their  arms,  exclaiming  that 
Huddersfield  ;  but  this  party,  proba-  they  were  betrayed.  Soon  after  their 
bly  from  the  snudlness  of  its  numbers,  dispersion,  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  the  want  of  co-operation,  disper-  from  Huddersfield,  consisting  of  16  of 
Bed.  The  great  movement  was  from  the  yeomanry  and  10  of  the  4th  Dra- 
the  vicinity  of  Barnsley,  where,  early  goon  guards,  under  the  command  of 
on  Tuesday  morning,  large  bodies  of  Major  de  Barth,  appeared,  but  ther 
men,  armed  with  muskets  and  pikes,  found  that  the  enemy  had  fled  in  small 
and  having  colours  and  drums,  were  groups  towards  their  respective  homes, 
seen  moving  in  the  direction  of  Grange-  The  pikes  left  upon  the  neld  amounted 
moor  and  Flocton,  between  Hudders-  to  upwards  of  100,  which  the 'soldiers 
field  and  Wakefield.  picked  up  jas  trophies,  and  conveyed  to 

About  one  o’clock  the  malcontents,  xiuddersfirid,  with  a  green  flag,  edged 
who  amounted  to  200,  all  armed  with  with  a  black  fringe,  on  which  wiu  in¬ 
pikes  or  other  offensive  weapons,  be-  scribed — <*  He  that  smiteth  a  man  so 
gan  to  move  by  different  routes  to-  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
wards  Grange-moor,  the  appointed  death.” 

rendezvous,  which  is  a  large  common  The  only  prisoner  made  during  the 
between  Wakefield  and  Huddersfield,  night  in  Barnsley  was  a  boy  about  14 
and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  between  years  of  age,  woo  was  found  with  a 
the  two  places,  from  each  of  which  it  scythe  in  his  hand,  preparing  to  fix  it 
is  about  six  miles.  In  their  line  of  into  a  shaft,  and  he  was  sent  off  to 
march  they  did  not  proceed  in  a  col-  Pontefract,  where  the  magistrates  were 
lected  body,  but  took  different  routes,  sitting,  but  be  was  discharged  on  hia 
all  avoiding  the  town,  except  a  body  master’s  recognizance.  On  Wednesday 
of  six,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pa-  three  men  were  apprehended,  and  on 
trol,  fearlessly  passed  through  the  Thursday  morning  the  Barnsley  troop 
streets,  each  of  them  armed  with  a  pike,  of  yeomanry  were  sent  to  Dodsworth, 
Having  gained  the  main  road  from  a  neighbouring  village,  where  they  ap- 
Barnsley  to  Huddersfield,  they  re-col-  prehended  nine  men  on  suspicion  of 
lected  their  forces,  and  began  to  col-  having  been  amongst  the  armed  men  at 
lect  arms  from  the  inhabitants  at  a  lit-  Grange-moor ;  another  person  was  also 
tie  distance  from  the  town.  Their  first  apprehended  at  Barnsley  the  same  day, 
call  was  at  Mr  Pickard’s,  where  they  and  underwent  an  examination  before 
were  not  successful.  At  Mr  George  the  magistrates.  Of  these  persons  nine 
Hurst's,  of  Bank-lane,  they  obtained  have  been  committed  to  York-castle, 
a  gun  ;  and  from  Mr  Richardson,  of  and  one  to  Wakefield  house  of  correc- 
the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  at  Darton,  tion.  Four  other  persons,  one  of  whom 
after  using  considerable  violence,  they  is  represented  as  the  captain,  were  ap- 
collected  three  guns,  leaving  a  pike  and  prehended  by  a  patrol  of  cavalry.  That 
an  axe  behind  them.  the  exchequer  of  the  insurgent  army 

From  Flockton,  which  is  about  a  was  not  very  full,  may  be  inferred  from 
mile  from  Grange-moor,  and  where  the  fact,  that  when  searched,  the  cap- 
they  arrived  about  break  of  day,  they  tain  (Constive),  and  his  three  men, 
were  watched.  Here  these  poor  infa-  only  a  single  halfpenny  was  found 
tuated  dupes  had  been  led  'to  expect  amongst  them.  Another  patrol  found, 
that  they  should  find  from  50,000  to  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a  knapsack 
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containing  a  white  flag,  with  a  fringe 
round  it,  and  black  crape  at  the  corner, 
on  which  was  inscribed — *'  You  have 
condemned  and  killed  the  just,  and  he 
doth  not  resist.  And  he  that  hath  no 
sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy 
one  1**  Amongst  the  persons  taken  is 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Scholefield,  of 
Horbury,  and  another  named  Filling, 
of  Almondbury. 

S  H  EFFi  ELD.-Soon  after  eight  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  evening,  a  number  of  dis¬ 
orderly  persons  assembled  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  at  Sheffield,  but  with  what 
object  it  is  difficult  to  define.  About 
the  time  of  meeting  a  pistol  was  fired 
in  the  street,  and  after  giving  a  loud 
shout  they  marched  down  King-street 
over  Ladies-bridge,  and  advanced  about 
half  a  mile  on  the  Attercliife-road ;  in 
the  course  of  their  march  their  numl^rs 
were  somewhat  augmented,  but  never, 
we  believe,  exceeded  200.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  town,  which  they  re-enter¬ 
ed  about  10  o’clock,  some  of  them  pro¬ 
posed  to  stop  the  mail ;  others  cried — 
**  All  in  a  mind  to  the  barracks  and 
others,  “  Not  till  the  14th  of  April.” 

Remember  the  14th  of  April.”  The 
proposed  adjournment  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  (which  the  number  and  ap. 
pointments  of  the  revolutionary  army 
seemed  very  strongly  to  suggest)  met 
with  general  approbation,  and  after  a 
little  more  firing,  and  a  few  more  ex¬ 
clamations,  they  retired  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes.  On  the  following  morning, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Blackwell  was 
arrested  while  he  was  at  work,  and  in 
the  shop  in  which  he  was  employed 
were  found  a  loaded  pistol,  a  bayonet, 
and  two  pike  handles.  Soon  after  his 
arrest  Blackwell  underwent  an  exami¬ 
nation  before  Messrs  Alderson  and 
Chandler,  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
Pontefract,  and  he  very  frankly  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  was  the  person  who  had 
fired  the  pistol  on  the  preceding  night. 
Some  pains  were  taken  to  discover  what 
was  the  plan,  or  what  the  object  of  the 


assembly,  of  which  the  prisoner  seems 
to  have  been  the  head,  but  all  inquiries 
on  that  point  were  fruitless,  and  Black- 
well  was  committed  to  York-castle,  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  offence. 

11th. — Glasgow. — This  city  is 
now  quiet.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  leaders  of  the  radicals  in  it  and  the 
surrounding  villages  have  been  appre¬ 
hended  and  safely  lodged  in  our  gaol 
and  bridewell.  The  militarv,  aided  by 
the  civil  power,  are  every  where  oh  the 
alert  in  searching  for  arms,  &c. 

Numbers  of  the  weavers  have  again 
begun  to  their  looms.  Few  or  none  of 
the  public  works  at  which  the  men  had 
struck  are  yet  going,  the  proprietors 
being  determined  to  receive  back  only 
those  workers  who  are  of  peaceable 
habits,  and  who  give  up  the  names  of 
their  leaders. 

12th. — Pursuant  to  a  requisition,  a 
highly  numerous  and  respectable  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  manufacturers  and  proprie¬ 
tors  of  public  works  was  held  yesterday 
in  the  Town-hall.  The  Lord  Provost 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr  Kirkman  Finlay,  in  proposing 
the  resolutions,  remarked,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  treasonable  confederacy  had  been 
in  contemplation  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  spot  was.  the  very  centre  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  he  stated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence,  that  an  audacious  at¬ 
tack  was  to  have  been  made  on  Glas¬ 
gow  on  Wednesday,  by  a  large  armed 
force.  On  Tuesday,  however,  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  English  had 
not  co-operated  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  disappointment,  the  rising  on 
Wednesday  was  not  so  general  as  it 
v/ould  otherwise  have  been.  If  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Glasgow  had  been  made  with 
the  numbers  which  were  expected,  it 
would  not  have  been  defeated  but  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Almost  the 
^  whole  mass  of  the  population  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  desperate  designs. 

The  following  declaration  was  then 
agreed  to : — 
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**  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  neighbour* 
hood,  are  resolved,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  present  desperate  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  resistance  to  all  lawful  authority,  by 
withdrawing  our  employment  and  sup- 

{>ort  from  every  person  who  may  have 
ent,  or  who  shdl  in  future  lend,  his 
aid  to  the  purposes  of  the  wicked  and 
treasonable  conspiracy  detailed  in  ‘  An 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland/  lately  published 
here. 

“  We  therefore  hereby  declare  our 
fixed  purpose  and  determination  to  be, 
not  to  employ,  in  future,  any  person 
who  may  have  already  joined,  or  who 
shall  hereafter  join,  the  promoters  of 
this  t  reasonable  confederacy — who  may 
have  taken  up' arms,  or  lent  aid  and 
encouragement  to  it  by  his  presence  or 
countenance. 

“  We  highly  disapprove  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  have  left  their  work, 
even  when  threatened  by  the  menaces 
of  the  lawless  and  unprincipled  men 
who  conduct  the  present  audacious  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  we  are  resolved  not  again 
to  employ  any  one  who  has  so  left  off 
working,  or  who  shall  in  future  do  so, 
without  a  previous  minute  inquiry  into 
his  conduct  and  character,  and  without 
being  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  as  re¬ 
lates  to  his  intention,  and  of  his  being 
the  victim  of  his  own  groundless  fears, 
not  the  willing  instrument  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  and  disloyalty.” 

2lst. — Glasgow, — We  are  now  en¬ 
joy  ingthe  most  perfect  quiet  in  thispart 
of  the  country,  and  a  great  number  of 
those  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  late  transactions  have 
beenliberated,  eithersimply,  oronabail 
so  trifling  as  to  imply  no  heavy  supposi¬ 
tion  of  guilt.  It  will  be  found  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  we  suspect,  to  bring  home  this 
business  to  any  person  of  the  slightest 
influence  in  society,  and  it  was  to  this 


circumstance  we  have  all  along  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  our  safety  was  owing 
— the  want  of  leaders  among  the  ranks 
of  the  disaffected. 

Four  acres  of  ground  have  been  feued 
by  government  ^om  the  Trades’-house, 
for  building  horse-barracks  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

The  radicals  at  Paisley  are  still  re¬ 
maining  quiet.  We  learn  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  most  active  in  the  late 
treasonable  and  rebellious  proceeding 
have  fled.  The  Sheriff-depute  and 
Substitutes  have  been  engaged  in  ta¬ 
king  precognitions  for  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  and  radical  apprehensions  have 
taken  place  almost  every  night. 

—  The  Edinburgh  troop  of  Mid- 
Lothian  cavalry  arrived  on  Sunday  from 
their  western  campaign.  On  Thursday 
evening,  at  half  past  8  o’clock,  they 
were  ordered  to  muster,  and  left  Glas¬ 
gow,  with  a  field-piece  and  lighted 
match,  by  the  Kilmamock-road.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  reached  that  town, 
and  having  surrounded  it,  the  consta¬ 
bles  proceeded  to  do  their  duty  in 
searching  for  suspected  persons,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  were  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  but  it  was  not  till  9  o’clock 
on  Friday  morning  that  the  troop  dis¬ 
mounted,  after  being  12  hours  on  horse¬ 
back,  On  Saturday  they  proceeded 
to  Lanark,  and  on  their  way  surround¬ 
ed  and  searched  Strathaven  for  arms 
and  radicals,  the  whole  of  that  country 
being  tainted  with  the  same  principles. 
Yesterday  they  again  marched  for 
town  ;  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  no 
small  satisfaction  that  their  townsmen 
hailed  their  arrival,  after  having  ac¬ 
complished  so  much  severe  duty. 

22d. — Yorkshire. — Since  the  as¬ 
sembly  on  Grange-moor  no  further 
act  or  violence  or  riot  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  districts  which  have  been* 
lately  disturbed.  The  effects,  however, 
of  the  recent  risings,  have  by  no  means 
subsided,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Nume- 
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rout  arrettt  have  been  made  during  the 
last  week,  both  at  Barnsley  and  Hod- 
'  dersfield ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
peHons  who  were  engaged  in  the  late 
movements,  have  absconded  from  their 
homes.  Of  these  deluded  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  men,  some  are  wandering  about 
at  no  great  distance  from  their  places  of 
abode,  shunning  the  constables  and  mi¬ 
lkary  ;  and  others  have  not  been  heard 
of  since  the  night  of  the  Grange-moor 
meeting.  On  Wednesday,  four  bro¬ 
thers,  of  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  were 
apprehended  at  Dodworth,  near  Barns¬ 
ley,  along  with  a  man  named  Siddon, 
on  a  charge  of  having  attended  armed 
at  Grange*  moor.  Another  man  was 
arrested  by  a  party  of  yeomanry  and 
soldiers,  and  evinced  great  fear  on  being 
taken  ;  he  is  said  to  have  made  import¬ 
ant  di^losures.  Thomas  Ferriman,  a 
person  who  has  lung  been  known  as  a 
violent  radical,  and  whose  mental  sani¬ 
ty  has  been  doubted,  is  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  attending  at  Grange- 
moor  ;  tms  credulous,  doting,  old  man 
has  for  the  present  made  his  escape, 
but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  soon  be 
traced  and  apprehended.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  given  way  to  absolute 
phrensy  on  finding,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  meet 
the  insurgent  army,  that  he  was  duped 
and  betrayed.  From  the  confessions  of 
several  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
taken  into  custody,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  men  who  marched  from  Barns¬ 
ley  had  been  amused  with  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  accounts  of  the  force  which  was 
expected  to  join  them  from  Hudders¬ 
field  and  Wakefield,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  army,  whose  success  was  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  certain.  On  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  three  of  the  persons  who  had  ab¬ 
sconded  from  Barnsley,  William  Rice, 
John  Birkinshaw,  and  John  Ferriman 
(the  son  of  Thomas  Ferriman),  were 
brought  to  that  town  in  the  custody  of 
Mr  Hopewood,  the  constable  of  Barns¬ 


ley,  who  had  followed  them  into  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  arrested  them  there. 


MAY. 

1st.  — Exkcutiov  of  Thistle- 
wood  AND  HIS  Accomflicis— Du¬ 
ring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  the 
wretched  men  slept  sound,  and  were 
only  awakened  by  the  unbarring  of 
their  cell-doors  to  admit  the  reverend 
ordinary.  He  found  them  in  their  se¬ 
parate  cells,  and  went  to  each,  urging 
every  pious  argument  to  reclaim  uiem 
to  the  paths  of  Christianity.  On  This- 
tlewood,  Tidd,  Ing^,  and  Brunt,  how¬ 
ever,  his  arguments  were  unavailing  ; 
but  on  Davidson  his  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  in  the  most 
fervent  manner  this  unfortunate  man 
joined  in  prayer  with  Mr  Cotton  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 
The  cells  in  which  these  delinquents 
were  confined,  though  separated  by 
strong  walls  of  stone,  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  detached  to  prevent  them  from 
speaking  to  each  other,  and  Ings, 
speaking,  during  the  night,  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  awful  exhibition  they  were 
to  make,  remarked  to  another  of  his 
companions,  with  savage  disappoint¬ 
ment,  **  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
persons  present ;  but  d — n  the  '  , 

they  had  no  pluck.**  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  Davidson  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
served  the  same  obdurate  tenets  as  his 
associates  in  guilt ;  but,  during  Sun¬ 
day,  a  manifest  change  took  place  in 
his  manner,  and  he  totally  abandoned 
the  wish  to  receive  spiritual  comfort 
from  a  Wesleyan  minister,  for  whose 
assistance  he  had  applied  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  person*s  name  is  Rennett, 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  a  journeyman 
tailor,  and  had  sometimes  preached 
among  the  Wesleyans  ;  and  as  David¬ 
son  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  him. 
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be  cxpretted  «  wiA  for  hk  comply. 
At  tbit  mu,  howerer,  wm  in  a  litua- 
tioii  in  life  not  well  adtjpted  to  reveal 
the  holy  tenett  of  talvation  to  a  dying 
num,  it  wat  thought  more  prudent 
that  Davidton  thould,  if  he  wished, 
have  a  reg^ular  clergymu  of  any  per- 
tuaakm  he  might  think  fit.  Oa  hear¬ 
ing  thii  propoeition  ag^tn  repeated  to 
him,  he  immediately  reqnettM  the  tpi- 
rituid  contolation  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cot¬ 
ton.  That  gentlemu  viaited  hhn  im- 
mediat^y  ;  and,  at  we  have  ttated  be¬ 
fore,  vrent  to  him  in  the  night. 

At  five  o'clock  yetterday  morning 
Mr  Cotton  went  ag^n  to  the  gaol, 
ud  proceeded  to  the  condemned  cells 
with  the  hallowed  elementt  of  the  ta- 
crament,  which  wat  administered  to 
and  received  by  Davidson  with  the  ut¬ 
most  devotion.  The  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  offered  the  same  instrument  to 
the  other  culprits,  who,  however,  we 
regret  to  state,  were  immutable  in 
their  infidelity.  The  ordinary  ascend¬ 
ed  the  platform,  and  at  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  eight  Thistlewood  made  his  ap- 

Sarance  on  the  scaffold.  His  step 
tered  a  little  at  he  mounted  the 
platform,  and  his  countenance  was 
somewhat  flushed  and  disordered  on 
being  conducted  to  the  extremity  of 
the  drop.  His  deportment  was  firm, 
and  he  looked  round  at  the  multitude 
with  perfect  calmness.  He  had  an 
orange  in  hit  hand.  On  the  cap  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  bis  head,  he  desired  that 
it  might  not  be  put  over  his  eyes. 
While  the  executioner  was  putting  the 
rope  round  his  neck,  a  person  from  the 
top  of  the  houses  exclaimed,  “  God 
Almighty  bless  you."  Thistlewood 
nodded.  The  Rev.  Mr  Cotton,  by 
whom  he  was  preceded,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  attention  ;  but  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  "  No,  no."  He 
looked  round  repeatedly,  as  expecting 
to  recognise  tome  one  in  the  crowd, 
and  appeared  rather  disconcerted  at 


observing  the  dtatance  to  which  the 
populace  were  removed. 

Ddd  was  brought  up  second.  He 
ran  hastily  up  the  ladder.  An  unusual 
flush  overspread  his  face.  He  bowed 
to  the  populace,  after  looking  round, 
and  familiarly  nodded  to  some  one 
whom  he  recogpiised  at  a  window  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  He  also  de¬ 
sired  that  the  cap  might  not  be  put 
over  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing  more. 
He  nodded  at  different  people  in  the 
windows.  He  likewise  Md  an  orange 
in  his  hand,  which  he  continued  to 
suck  till  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his 
ftM:e.  He  soon  b^ame  perfeefty  calm, 
and  remained  so  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

Ings  then  came  up  ;  he  was  dressed 
in  his  butcher's  jacket.  On  reachiag 
the  scaffold  he  gave  three  cheers,  and 
conducted  himself  with  great  hardi¬ 
hood.  He  turned  round  several  times 
to  the  multitude,  and  smiled  at  them, 
and  then  sung  in  a  discordant  voic^- 
**  Oh,  give  me  death  or  liberty  I" 
The  executioner  having  tied  the  cap 
over  his  eyes,  he  exdaimed,  "  Let  me 
see  as  long  as  1  can."  He  followed 
this  by  saying  to  the  crowd,  "  Here 
we  goes,  my  Tads ;  here's  the  last  re¬ 
mains  of  James  Ings."  His  conduct, 
however,  was  evidently  bravado. 

Thistlewood  now  said  to  Tidd,  "  We 
shall  soon  know  the  last  grand  se¬ 
cret." 

Davidson  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
a  firm  step,  calm  deportment,  and  un¬ 
dismayed  countenance.  He  bowed  to 
the  crowd,  but  his  conduct  altogether 
was  equally  free  from  the  appearance 
of  terror  and  the  affectation  of  indif¬ 
ference.  When  he  first  came  up  be 
seemed  engaged  in  prayer,  and  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cotton,  whose  attentions  were  altoge¬ 
ther  rejected  by  the  others. 

Whue  the  executioner  was  tying  up 
Thistlewood,  he  again  spoke,  and  said. 
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addressing  a  person  near  him,  **  I  have 
but  a  few  moments  to  live;  I  hope 
you  will  tell  the  world  I  died  a  sincere 
friend  to  liberty.** 

logs  now  addressed  himself  to  a 
person  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  who 
was  taking  notes,  and  said,  «  I  die  an 
«nemy  to  all  tyrants.  Recollect,  put 
that  down.** 

Brunt  was  the  last  that  came  out. 
He  passed  hastily  up  the  steps,  assist¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  advanced 
with  a  laugh  on  his  countenance. 
While  the  rope  was  being  adjusted  he 
looked  towards  St  Sepulchre’s  church, 
and,  perceiving  some  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted,  he  nodded 
several  times,  and  then  made  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head  towards  the  coffins, 
as  if  in  derision  of  the  awful  display. 
His  conduct  w'as  marked  by  the  same 
irrational  levity  to  the  last.  When 
his  handkerchief  was  taken  off,  the 
stiffner  fell  off,  and  he  kicked  it  away, 
saying,  “  I  shan*t  want  that  any 
more.** 

Ings,  who  still  kept  looking  about 
with  firmness,  again  spoke,  and  said, 
**  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  before  God  or 
man.  1  know  there  is  a  God,  and  1 
hope  he’ll  be  merciful.’*  He  had  a 
blue  cap  on  his  head  when  he  came 
up,  which  was  immediately  removed 
by  the  executioner,  and  its  place  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  white  one. 

The  executioner  now  proceeded  to 
pull  their  caps  over  their  eyes  and  ad¬ 
just  the  ropes.  When  he  came  to 
Ings,  the  unhappy  man  said,  “  Now, 
old  gentleman,  finish  me  tidily.  Tie 
the  handkerchief  tight  over  my  eyes. 
Pull  the  rope  tighter  ;  it  may  slip.** 

Davidson,  who  continued  to  pray 
with  Mr  Cotton,  firmly  pressed  his 
hand. 

The  executioner  then  left  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  at  six  mi¬ 
nutes  after  eight,  the  fatal  signal  was 
given,  and  the  drop  instantly  fell. 
Their  sufferings  were  brief.  Thistle- 


wood  never  moved  a  limb,  nor  did  he 
turn,  but  hung  exactly  as  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  stood.  Ings  was  much  jeon- 
vulsed  for  some  seconds,  but  at  the^ 
expiration  of  three  minutes  all  suffer¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Heheford. — About  a  quarter  past 
ten  last  night,  (Tuesday  the  2d  in¬ 
stant,)  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were 
again  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire  at  our 
college,  and  in  consequence  a  large 
number  of  persons  hastened  to  render 
their  assistance.  The  flames  were  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  north  side,  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  which 
was  on  fire  in  two  places,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  in  a  very  short  period, 
if  the  providential  discovery  had  not 
taken  place,  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  building  would  have  been  in 
flames.  The  judicious  exertions  of 
those  who  first  reached  the  spot  ef¬ 
fectually  subdued  the  fire,  which  had 
made  considerable  progress,  and  near¬ 
ly  burned  through  a  large  beam,  and 
some  rafters,  with  great  injury  to  the 
apartment.  Like  the  former  attempts, 
this  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  hor¬ 
rible  incendiary  well  acquainted  with 
the  premises. 

4.— Literary  Fond. — Yesterday 
t^e  aqniversary  of  this  excellent  insti¬ 
tution  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  Earl 
of  Blesington  was  in  the  chair,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  Lord 
Bolton,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
Sir  VV.  Clayton,  George  Watson  Tay¬ 
lor,  Esq.,  Charles  Monza,  Esq.,  G. 
Sinclair,  Esq.  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  D. 
Bookar,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinde,  Richard 
Heber,  Esq.  the  Rev.  Charles  Parr 
Burney,  the  Rev.  Dr  Jones  Boswell, 
John  Littledale,  Esq.  (the  barrister,) 
and  several  other  well-known  persons. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 
the  noble  Chairman  gave  the  health  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  President 
of  the  Society ;  and  afterwards, "  Pros¬ 
perity  to  the  Literary  Fund.”  He 
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mentioned,  in  the  latter  case,  that  the 
society  had  existed  for  thirty  years,  and 
it  had  received  first  the  countenance  of 
his  present  Majesty  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  as  Regent,  and  now  as  King. 
He  told  the  company  that  it  had  not 
only  extended  its  aid  to  native  literary 
characters,  but  to  foreigners  of  merit, 
among  whom  he  mentioned  the  transla¬ 
tor  of  Milton  into  the  Icelandic  tongue. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr  Fitz¬ 
gerald  addressed  the  company  for  the 
24th  time  in  the  anniversaries  of  the 
society.  He  recited  a  poetical  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  received  with  loud 
approbation.  As  a  higher  compliment, 
both  to  the  meeting  and  to  the  poet  of 
the  fund,  Mr  Brahiam  sung  two  pieces 
of  verse  composed  by  Mr  Fitzgerald. 

BY  THE  KINO. — A  FROCLAMATIOK, 

DeclaringhitMajesty's  pleasure  touch¬ 
ing  his  Royal  Coronation^  and  the 

Solemnity  theret^. 

George,  R.— Whereas  we  have 
resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  our  royal  coronation,  upon 
Tuesday  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
at  our  palace  at  Westminster :  and 
forasmuch  as  by  ancient  customs  and 
usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  divers  te¬ 
nures  of  sundry  manors,  lands,  and 
other  hereditaments,  many  of  our  lo¬ 
ving  subj^ts  do  claim  and  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  divers  several  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  said  day,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation,  as,  in  times  prece¬ 
dent,  their  ancestors,  and  those  from 
whom  they  claim,  have  done  and  per¬ 
formed  at  the  coronation  of  our  fa¬ 
mous  progenitors  and  predecessors : 
We,  therefore,  out  of  our  princely 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  law¬ 
ful  rights  and  inheritances  of  our  lo¬ 
ving  subjects  whom  it  may  concern, 
have  thought  fit  to  give  notice  of  and 
publish  our  resolutions  therein  ;  and 
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we  do  hereby  give  notice  of,  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  same  accordingly:  and  we  do 
hereby  farther  signify,  that  by  our 
commission  under  our  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain,  we  have  appointed  and 
authorized  our  most  dear  brothers  and 
faithful  counsellors  Frederick  Duke 
of  York,  William  Henry  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Augustus  Frederick  Duke 
of  Sussex  ;  our  most  dear  cousin 
and  faithful  counsellor  William  Frede¬ 
rick  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  our  most 
dear  cousin  and  faithful  counsellor 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  the 
most  Reverend  Father  in  G<^  our 
right  trusty  and  right  entirely -be¬ 
loved  counsellor  Charles  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  and  Metropolitan  ;  our  right 
trusty  and  well -beloved  counsellor 
John  Lord  Eldon,  our  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain )  our  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  cousins  and 
counsellors  Dudley  Earl  of  Harrow- 
by,  president  of  our  council;  John 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  keeper  of  our 
privy  seal ;  our  right  trusty  and  right 
entirely.beloved  cousins  and  counsel¬ 
lors  John  Duke  of  Atholl ;  Janwe 
Duke  of  Montrose,  master  of  our 
horse  ;  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, 
master-general  of  our  ordnance  ;  our 
right  trusty  and  entirely  -  beloved 
George  James  Marquis  of  Cholmon* 
deley,  lord  steward  of  our  household ; 
Francis  Marquis  of  Hertford,  lord 
chamberlain  of  our  household;  Charles 
Ingoldsby  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
groom  of  our  stole ;  James  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  ;  Richard  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley;  John  Jeffreys  Marquis  Cam¬ 
den  ;  our  right  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved  cousins  and  counsellors  George 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham  ; 
Frederick  Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  Cropley 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  James  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ;  George  Earl  of  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of 
our  Guard ;  Charles  Earl  of  Harring¬ 
ton  ;  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  Jomi 
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thorft,  one  oor  principal  Sacreta- 
liet  of  State  ;  Ckarles  Cketwynd  Earl 
Talbot,  oar  Lieutenant>Gefierai  and 
’Gcoeral  Governor  of  that  pait  of  our 
«Kiited  ktn^otn  called  Irelaad ;  Ro- 
‘bert  Banka  Earl  of  Liveipodk  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  oor  Treasury; 
Richard  Earl  of  Donoughmore;  Tho- 
nas  Earl  of  Chichester ;  Henry  Eati 
of  Malgrave;  William  Earl  Cathcart; 
John  Earl  Shefiield  ;  onr  right 
trusty  and  wriUbeloved  connsell^ 
Rob^  Stewart,  Esq.,  commonly  call- 
•cd  Visoount  Castiereagh,  one  of  onr 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Charies 
Cavendish  Beotinck,  commonly  called 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish  -Bentinck, 
treasurer  of  our  household ;  our  right 
trusty  and  wcU-beloved  cousins  and 
counseUors  Percy  Clinton  Sidney  Vis¬ 
count  Straagibrd ;  Robert  Saunders 
Viscount  Melville,  first  Lord  Commts- 
aiooer  of  our  Admiralty  ;  Henry  Vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth,  one  of  our  principal 
Secretaries  of  State ;  our  right  trusty 
and  well-belored  counsellor  Thomas 
Hamilton,  E8q.,conHnonly called  Lord 
Binning ;  Robert  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  com- 
snonly  called  Viscount  Jocelyn,  vioe- 
chamberlain  of  our  Household  ;  John 
Thynne,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord 
John  Thynne  ;  George  Thomas  Be- 
resford.  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord 
George  Beresford,  comptroller  of  our 
household  ;  the  Right  Reverend  Fa¬ 
ther  in  God  our  trusty  and  well-be¬ 
loved  counsellor  WiUiam  Bishop  of 
London ;  our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  counsellors  William  Pitt,  Lord 
Amherst  j  Charles  George  Lord  Ar¬ 
den  ;  Alleyne  Lord  St  Helen’s ;  Fre¬ 
derick  Morton  Lord  Henley ;  John 
Lord  Redesdale;  Thomas  Lord  Er- 
akine ;  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Esq. ; 
Sir  Arthur  Paget,  Knight;  WiUiam 
Wellesley  Pole,  Esq. ;  John  Trevor, 
Esq. ;  Sir  William  Scott,  Knight ; 
Ge^ge  Canning,  Esq.;  William  Dun- 
dai^  Esq. ;  Charles  Philip  Yorke,  Esq. ; 


^  William  Oimt,  Knight ;  Thomas 
Wallace,  Esq.  |  CharlM  Batharst, 
Esq.,  Chme^or  of  our  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  Charles  Long,  Esq^.,  pay- 
master-generd  of  our  forces ;  Sir  John 
Boiiase  Warren,  Baronet ;  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  Baronet;  Charles  Arbuthno^ 
£sq.;  John  Hookham  Frere,  Esq.; 
Nichdas  Vanaittart,  Esq.,  chancellor 
and  under  treasurer  of  our  exchequer; 
Reginald  Pole  Carew,£sq.;  John  Sul¬ 
livan,  Esq.;  Richard  Ryder,  Esq.; 
Bir  John  NichoU,  knight ;  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  Esq.,  treasurer  of 
OUT  navy  ;  William  Vesey  Fitxgerald, 
Esq. ;  Robert  Peel,  Esq. ;  Sit  Tho¬ 
mas  Plumer,  Knight,  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  William  Hudrisaon,  Esq.  ; 
William  Sturges  Bourne,  Esq. ;  Cha. 
Bagot,  Esq. ;  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Ba¬ 
ronet  ;  Sir  Richard  Richards,  Knight, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  our  Exchequer ; 
John  Beckett,  Esq. ;  Sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield,  Knight ;  Sir  John  Leach, 
Knight,  Vice-Chancellor  of  England  ; 
Sir  Charles  Abbot,  Knight,  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  our  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon-Pleas  ;  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
Knight,  Lord  Chief- Baron  of  our  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  Scotland;  and  David  Boyle, 
Esq.,  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scot¬ 
land,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to 
receive,  hear,  and  determine  the  peti¬ 
tions  and  claims  which  shall  be  to 
them  exhibited  by  any  of  our  loving 
subjects  in  this  behalf ;  and  we  shall 
appoint  our  said  Commissioners  for 
that  purpose  to  sit  in  the  Painted- 
chamber  of  oar  palace,  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  upon  Thursday  the  18th  day  of 
this,  instant  May,  at  twelve  of  the 
clock  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  adjourn  as  to 
them  shall  seem  meet,  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  our  said  commission ;  which 
we  do  thus  publish  to  the  intent  that 
all  such  persons  whom  it  may  any 
ways  concern  may  know  when  and 
where  to  give  their  attendance  for 
the  exhibiting  of  their  petitions  and 
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cUimt  concerning  the  eenrice*  before- 
mentioned  to  be  done  and  perform¬ 
ed  unto  us  at  our  said  coronation ; 
and  we  do  hereby  signify  unto  all  and 
every  our  subjects  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  that  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
and  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  all 
persons,  of  what  rank  or  quality  so¬ 
ever  they  be,  who,  either  upon  our  let¬ 
ters  to  them  directed,  or  by  reason  of 
their  offices  or  tenures  or  otherwise, 
are  to  do  any  service  at  the  said  day 
or  time  of  our  coronation,  that  they 
do  duly  give  their  attendance  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  all  respects  furnished  and  ap¬ 
pointed  as  to  so  great  a  solemnity  ap- 
pertaineth,  and  answerable  to  the  dig¬ 
nities  and  places  which  every  one  of 
them  respectively  holdeth  and  enioy- 
eth,  and  of  this  they  or  any  of  them 
are  not  to  fail,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  perils,  unless  upon 
special  reasons  by  Ourself,  under  our 
hand  to  be  allowed,  We  shall  dispense 
with  any  of  their  services  or  attend¬ 
ances. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Carlton- 
house,  this  sixth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our 
reign. — God  save  the  Kino. 

Genevot  May  ITlh. 

**  The  Queen  arrived  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  coming  by  Mount  Cenis  to 
Chambery,  and  thence  by  Aix,  and 
Rumilly  to  this  place.  Her  Majesty 
is  lodged  at  the  Hotel  I’Ecu  de  Ge¬ 
neve,  where  she  intends  to  remain  till 
the  return  of  a  courier  sent  to  Mr 
Brougham  on  her  arrival  here. 

**  Her  Majesty  is  leading  a  most 
retired  and  regular  life ;  she  rises  early, 
and  is  in  bed  generally  before  1 1  ;  her 
dinner-hour  is  at  two,  after  which  she 
takes  an  airing  on  the  lake,  and  re¬ 
turns  at  five  to  tea. 

“  Her  Majesty  was  confined  at  Mi¬ 
lan  several  days  by  indisposition,  but 
is  now  in  the  best  health  and  spirits ; 


she  has  been  induced  to  travd  with 
less  expedition  than  usual,  following 
the  advice  of  her  physicians. 

**  On  Friday,  as  the  Queen  entered 
her  carriage  to  take  her  accustomed 
ride,  she  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  York  ;  it  so  affected 
her  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to 
her  chamber  in  evident  distress. 

From  the  authorities  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  her  Majesty  received  the 
greatest  attention.  Though  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  keep  the  strictest 
incomHot  they  insisted  upon  providing 
her  Majesty  with  an  escort  of  carabi¬ 
neers  throughout  the  Sardinian  domi¬ 
nions. 

**  The  Queen  has  dismissed  her  Ita¬ 
lian  court,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
her  maids  and  footmen,  has  merely 
with  her  M.  de  Bergami,  her  cham¬ 
berlain,  an  equerry,  and  her  private 
secretary,  who  is  an  English  gentle-, 
man.  Mr  William  Austin,  whom  her 
Majesty  took  under  her  protection 
while  a  child,  is  now  a  very  fine  young 
man,  and  accompanies  her  Majesty  to 
England,  where  she  intends  to  place 
him  at  college. 

**  A  great  deal  of  jealousy  has  been 
excited  in  Italy,  and  stories  have  found 
their  way  to  England,  relative  to  the 
exaltation  of  M.  de  Bergami,  by  her 
Majesty,  from  the  situation  of  courier 
to  chamberlain,  from  apparently  no¬ 
thing  to  that  of  a  Baron  covered  with 
orders.  But  it  is  said  that  these  de¬ 
corations  he  gained  by  his  bravery  with 
the  French  army  in  the  campaign  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  ;  and  besides 
the  high  recommendation  the  Queen 
received  with  him,  she  says  that  she 
found  his  family  was  of  respectability, 
and  she  has  lost  no  occasion  to  reward 
him  for  six  years  of  tried  services. 
He  leaves  her  M^esty  next  week,  to 
join  his  sisters  at  Bologna. 

'*  On  receipt  of  dispatches  from 
England,  the  Queen  will  set  out  im¬ 
mediately  for  Ostend,  taking  the  route 
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by  Lausanne  to  Carlsruhe,  and  so  on 
to  Brussels.** 

SSd.  Mokley’sGambltnG'HOuse. 
— Some  time  ago,  John  Morley,  the 
keeper  of  a  gambling.house,  at  No.  S, 
Sweeting’s  rents,  was  convicted  in  the 
penalty  of  2001.  for  having  allowed 
the  game  of  hazard  to  be  played  in 
his  house.  The  gentleman  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  the  defender  is  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  respectability,  whose  nephew 
has  lost  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  the  house  at  the  game  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  defendant  was  not  to 
be  found  for  some  time. 

Hurdefield,  accompanied  by  Martin 
and  Eranscomb,  entered  the  premises, 
and  took  an  inventory  on  Tuesday 
last.  They  were  not  only  refused  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  but  were  threat- 
'ened  with  actions  for  trespass,  &c. 
The  officers,  however,  determined  to 
follow  the  directions  in  the  warrant, 
and  remained  on  the  premises  five  days, 
during  which  they  did  considerable 
mischief  to  the  business  of  the  house, 
where  billiards  are  played  by  great 
numbers.  Several  young  fellows,  up¬ 
on  seeing  the  officers,  who  made  no  se¬ 
cret  of  the  nature  of  their  visit,  left  the 
house  in  a  hurry.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  officers  to  ascertain  whether 
any  other  game  was  carried  on  in  the 
house,  for  bolts  and  bars  are  numerous 
there,  and  the  greatest  caution  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  observed  as  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  persons  to  the  hazard-table. 
During  their  stay  in  the  house,  how¬ 
ever,  the  officers  saw  quite  .enough  to 
convince  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  marking  the  house. 

After  some  gasconade  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  and  his  friends,  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  settle  the 
matter,  after  havW  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  the  offers  to  take  him¬ 
self  instead  of  the  goods,  and  assured 
them  that  there  was  not  a  pennyworth 
of  property  in  the  house  to  which  he 
had  any  claim.  He  paid' down  1251., 


CMay. 

and  gave  his  bond  for  the  remainder 
of  the  penalty  to  the  solicitors  for  the 
prosecution. 

It  was  stated  that  great  numbers  of 
young  persons,  in  situations  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  unfortunate  lad  who 
robbed  his  master  to  play  at  Morley's, 
have  been  ruined  by  the  house.  Some 
have  been  already  brought  to  justice 
at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  others  have,  in  the 
madness  caused  by  losses,  destroyed 
themselves;  and  others  have  escaped 
to  other  countries  by  their  own  acti¬ 
vity,  or  the  influence  of  their  friends. 
The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  12th  of 
Geo.  II.  upon  any  persons  found  play¬ 
ing  at  hazard  is  501.  The  officers  have 
received  particular  directions  to  watch 
Morley’s  house. 


8th. -^t)n  Thursday,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  town  posting 
up  printed  bills,  announcing  that  a 
general  illumination  would  take  place 
at  night,  in  honour  of  her  Majesty's 
arrival  in  England.  They  were  ge¬ 
nerally  circulated,  ^especially  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  as  soon  as  dusk,  many  houses 
were  in  active  preparation  for  the  ce¬ 
remony,  to  prevent  the  worst  of  con¬ 
sequences,  and  at  dark  lighted  up,  and, 
for  a  short  notice,  they  were  pretty 
general. 

A.  great  mob,  who  met,  no  doubt, 
for  mischievous  purposes,  assembled 
at  an  early  hour  opposite  Alderman 
Wood’s  house,  and  at  dark  they  com¬ 
menced  a  cry  of  Light  up  1"  and 
South  Audley-street  exhibited  a  very 
lively  scene  during  the  night  ;  for, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
were  illuminated,  some  with  lamps, 
and  others  with  wax  candles.  The 
exceptions  were  singled  out,  and  the 
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mob  “  played  havoc”  with  the  panes 
of  glass,  which  were  all  demolished. 
One  house,  nearly  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  Queen  resides,  refused  to 
light  up,  when  they  immediately  pelt¬ 
ed  the  windows,  and  hooted  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner,  and  its  inmates  were 
thrown  into  considerable  alarm  and 
confusion.  Various  mobs  were  in  the 
execution  of  the  same  service  at  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  the  interference 
of  the  civil  and  military  powers.  They 
iirsued  this  kind  of  conduct  at  every 
ouse  they  found  not  illuminated. 
The  mob  remained  in  South  Audley- 
street  until  about  11  o'clock,  at  which 
time  a  strong  body  of  Life-Guards 
made  their  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  street  with  their  arms.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  caused  a  tumultuous  execra¬ 
tion  from  the  populace,  and  they  were 
assailed  as  they  went  along  with  vari¬ 
ous  opprobrious  epithets,  mixed  with 
cries  of  “  The  Queen  for  ever  1”  &c. 
The  mob  soon  after  dispersed,  and 
the  Life-Guards  continued  to  parade 
the  street  for  a  length  of  time,  when 
all  was  peaceable.  Various  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  military  were  stationed 
in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  in 
Pall-mall,  Piccadilly,  and  other  places, 
and  caused  peace  to  be  restored.  The 
illumination  was,  however,  general  at 
the  west  end  towards  the  close  of  the 
night,  and  especially  in  some  of  the 
squares.  The  bouses  of  several  noble¬ 
men  were  thickly  lighted  up,  and  ma¬ 
ny  tradesmen  to  the  Royal  Family 
paid  great  observance  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  also 
they  were  illuminated,  but  not  in  so 
general  a  manner. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dublin, 
dated  June  12. — “  We  are  here  in  a 
truly  deplorable  situation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  the  Banks. 
Heretofore  the  Dublin  Banks  were 
considered  impregnable,  aod|  notwith¬ 


standing  all  the  ruin  and  dismay  in 
the  country,  there  was  no  run  upon 
any  of  them.  Things,  however,  are 
changed.  Alexander’s  Bank  closed 
this  morning,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  did  not  open  ;  and  we  can  now, 
unfortunately,  form  some  judgment, 
from  experience,  of  the  contusion  and 
alarm  which  have  been  witnessad  in 
the  most  agitated  part  of  the  South. 
This  failure,  it  is  thought,  will  do 
more  injury  than  all  the  others  put  to¬ 
gether.-  If  any  confidence  had  re¬ 
mained,  it  will  destroy  it.  No  one 
has  courage  now  to  keep  any  private 
banker’s  note.  The  character  of  La- 
touche’s  Bank  is  well  known.  1  had 
just  now  one  of  its  notes,  and  went  to 
get  it  changed.  This  was  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  Alexander's  fail¬ 
ure  was  known,  and  I  can  pledge  my¬ 
self  that  I  could  scarcely  get  near  the 
desk.  Bank  post-bills,  that  were  not 
due,  as  well  as  other  notes,  were  offer¬ 
ed  for  payment,  and  paid  off  with  ala¬ 
crity.  My  note  was  a  post-bill,  that 
was  not  even  accepted,  yet  I  asked 
and  received  for  it  a  national  note. 
There  were  numbers  of  people  in  my 
situation,  and  all  of  their  demands 
were  satisfied  like  mine.  From  this 
you  may  judge  of  our  condition.  I 
suppose  there  will  not,  before  the  end 
of  this  week,  be  a  private  banker^s 
note  in  circulation  in  any  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  if  three,  out  of  all  the 
Banks,  are  able  to  withstand  the  storm, 
it  is  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  now 
calculate  upon.  The  connexions  of 
the  Alexanders  were  chiefly  in  the 
north.  In  that  quarter  there  h^s  been 
as  yet  no  crash  ;  but  you  m^y  well 
conceive  what  is  now  to  be  expected. 
The  notes  of  the  firm  in  circulation 
are  said  to  amount  to  5P0,000l. 

**  Two  curious  anecdotes,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  distressed  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land  at  the  present  moment,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  conversation: — 1st,  Lately, 
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a  five-pound  private  note  was  offered 
in  Cork  for  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  refused. 
2d,  In  Limerick,  a  man  worth  15001. 
or  16001.  a  year  had  asked  a  party  to 
dinner.  As  for  credit,  it  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  if  he  could  not  pay 
the  butcher,  the  poulterer,  and  pastry¬ 
cook  in  cash,  he  could  hope  for  no¬ 
thing  to  lay  before  his  friends.  He 
was  not  without  money,  as  he  had  a 
101.  national  note.  But  who  could 

five  change  for  so  mighty  a  paper  * 
lis  butcher  could  not ;  neither  could 
his  poulterer  or  pastry-cook.  His 
only  resource  was  to  write  to  his 
friends,  very  ingenuously  describing 
to  them  his  situation,  and  begging 
that  they  would  defer  their  visit  until 
he  could  procure  either  credit  or 
change  of  a  101.  note!” 

15th. — The  metropolis  was  thrown 
into  some  alarm  by  a  temporary  feeling 
of  insubordination  in  the  First  Batta¬ 
lion  of  the  Third  Guards.  It  arose 
from  circumstances  unconnected  with 
any  considerations  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture.  The  grounds  of  complaint  al¬ 
leged  were,  that  their  removal  into 
the  new  barracks  in  the  King*8  Mews 
deprived  them  of  many  advantages 
they  enjoyed  while  on  billet ;  that  their 
pay  was  insufficient ;  and  their  duty 
too  hard,  &c.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  all  these  circumstance  to- 

f  ether  amounted  to  no  real  grievance. 

)iscontent  first  shewed  itself  on  this 
evening  ;  and  on  the  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  as  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
laying  the  state  of  things  before  the 
commander-in-chief,  orders  were  di¬ 
rectly  issued  to  change  the  quarters 
pf  the  battalion.  The  insubordina¬ 
tion  continued  throughout  the  night. 
At  four  the  next  morning  the  first 
division,  however,  marched  off  for 
Portsmouth  without  a  murmur;  and 
the  report  received  from  them  in  the 
'course  of  the  day  was  satisfactory. 
Exaggeration  was  as  usual  at  work  ; 


crowds  of  idle  rabble  collected  the 
whole  of  Friday  round  the  gates  of 
the  Mews ;  and  some  miscreants  en¬ 
deavoured,  happily  in  vain,  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  military.  In  the 
evening  the  Horse  Guards  were  call¬ 
ed  out  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and 
quietness  was  restored.  On  Saturday 
at  four  the  remainder  of  the  battalion 
followed  their  companions,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  inspected  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  They  expressed  their 
contrition  for  what  had  passed. 

16th. — The  following  is  the  account 
issued,  it  is  apprehended,  by  order  of 
government ; — 

Lest  any  alarming  impression 
should  be  entertained  upon  the  subject 
of  the  rumours  of  disorder  in  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  it  is  due  to  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  for  loyalty  and  discipline  which 
has  ever  distinguished  this  corps,  to 
prevent  it  from  suffering  in  the  public 
opinion  by  any  exaggerated  reports, 
arising  from  some  circumstances  of 
discontent  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  privates  for  the  last  few  days. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  recent  removal 
of  the  men  from  billets  into  barracks 
in  the  King’s  Mews),  and  the  hard 
uty  consequent  upon  the  call  for 
troops  within  the  last  week,  occasion¬ 
ed  some  discontent,  and  a  hesitation  in 
the  prompt  obedience  to  some  orders 
yesterday.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
has  been  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  quarters  of  the  battalion  ;  and  the 
report  received  this  afternoon,  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  battalion,  on  its  first  day's  march, 
is  highly  creditable  in  every  respect  to 
the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
men.  Nor  is  the  report  of  the  feeling 
shewn  by  the  remaining  part  of  the 
battalion  less  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  2d  battwon 
of  the  same  regiment  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline ;  and  tlut  it  has 
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been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  symp* 
toms  of  disorder  in  the  first  battalion 
are  unconnected  with  any  political 
feeling  whatever.  We  have  authority 
to  state,  that  the  men  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  regiment,  remaining  ^is 
day  in  town,  Mve  expressed  them, 
selves  much  concerned  for  what  has 
occurred,  and.  are  anxious  to  come 
forward  to  plead  for  pardon  of  those 
who  have  misconducted  themselves.** 

TUB  CITY  ADDRBSS  TO  TUB  QUEEN. 

**  To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Mor 

**  The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  Common  Council  assembled. 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty, — 
We,  his  Majesty’s  ever-dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al¬ 
dermen,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  Common  Council  assem¬ 
bled,  approach  your  Majesty  with  sin¬ 
cere  expressions  of  loyalty,  attach¬ 
ment,  and  regard. 

“  We  condole  with  your  Majesty 
on  the  various  afflictions  your  Majesty 
has  sustained,  since  your  departure 
from  this  country,  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  illustrious  personages  of  your 
Majeity*s  family,  especically  by  the 
demise  of  our  late  beloved  Sovereign, 
your  Maje8ty*s  paternal  guardian, 
whose  countenance  and  support,  uo« 
der  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
gave  the  best  |>ledge  to  the  nation  of 
your  Majesty  8  innocence,  and  the 
firmest  protection  against  all  your  ene¬ 
mies  t  and  also  that  of  your  amiable 
and  illustrious  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  fond  hope  of  Britain, 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  an 
affectionate  people. 

Deeply  «ttached  to  the  royal 
family,  and  anxious  for  the  preserva- 


tkni  of  the  pttbKc  traaqauIHty,  we  ImI 
ourselves  called  upon  to  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  differences  wbick 
unfortunately  subsist  may  be  arranged 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  well  as  to  your  Royal  Con¬ 
sort,  and  satisfactory  to  the  country 
and  that,  should  an  investigation  of 
these  differences  be  still  unhappily- 
resorted  to  recognixing  the  dignifik 
ed  firmness  which  your  Majesty  has 
manifested,  by  the  solemn  protest 
you  have  entered  against  aU  secret  iit« 
vestigations  of  your  conduct,  so  re^ 
pugnant  to  common  justice,  and  ta 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  we  trust 
such  investigation  will  be  conducted 
in  an  open  and  impartial  manner,  and 
terminate  in  the  complete  vindication 
of  your  Majesty's  honour. 

We  rely  upon  your  Majesty’* 
gracious  acceptance  of  this  Address, 
as  a  proof  of  the  loyalty  and  affection 
of  your  faithful  ckizens  of  London, 
and  of  their  attachment  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  of  Brunswick,  wbo^  they 
trust,  will  long  continue  to  sway  the 
British  sceptre,  and  maintain  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  happiness  of  the  people.** 

**  Glasgow,  June  Sd. 

**  Last  night  an  alarming  affray 
commenced  in  the  Saltmarket,  be¬ 
tween  n  party  of  the  1  ffth  regiment  of 
foot  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  police 
and  inhabitants  on  the  other,  which, 
for  the  time  it  lasted,  had  the  most 
dreadful  appearance,  more  ao,  per¬ 
haps,  than  was  ever  witnessed  on  the> 
streets  of  this  city.  It  began  between, 
seven  and  eight  o*clock,  and  is  said  to 
have  thus  originated : — About  a  dozen 
of  the  soldiers  walking  up  the  Sslt^ 
market  were  hooted  and  howled  at  by 
a  number  of  blackg^uard  young  fel¬ 
lows,  when  the  soldiers,  in  their  de¬ 
fence,  drew  their  bayonets.  The  po¬ 
lice,  in  the  meantime,  arrived ;  but 
such  was  the  terrific  appearance  of  the 
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sbldien,  that  no  one  dat^  to  approach  * 
them.  One  of  them,  however,  ha¬ 
ving  separated  from  his  companions, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  carried  to  the  police-office. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  Cross,  and  had  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  Trongate  to 
the  end. of  the  Exchange,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  flying  by  the  back  of  the  Ton¬ 
tine,  and  through  every  opening  where 
they  could  find  access.  The  crowd 
soon  considerably  augmented,  and 
stones  were  flying  at  the  soldiers  from 
all  quarters,  and  some  of  the  more 
daring  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  wrest  the  bayonets  from 
their  hands  ;  in  one  or  two  cases  this 
succeeded,  but  the  soldiers  keeping 
so  well  together,  those  who  attempt¬ 
ed  it  in  general  paid  for  their  temeri¬ 
ty,  as  they  were  often  knocked  down 
and  severely  struck  with  the  sides  of 
the  bayonets.  A  sort  of  running 
skirmish  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour  ;  the  police,  in  large  bodies,  re¬ 
peatedly  rushed  in  upon  them,  though 
with  little  effect.  The  soldiers  were 
at  length  overpowered,  and  16  of  them 
carried  to  the  Police-office,  when  peace 
was  restored.  A  strong  party  of  the 
Rifle  brigade  was  soon  after  marched 
up,  and  are  doing  duty  at  the  Police- 
office.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe 
that  tbe  crowd  did  not  attempt  to 
molest,  in  the  least,  any  soldier  who 
did  not  take  part  in  this  disturbance ; 
many  of  the  Hussars,  Rifle-brigade, 
even  some  of  the  13th  regiment,  and 
others,  walked  along  the  streets  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  Almost  all 
the  16  soldiers  sent  to  the  Police-of¬ 
fice  were,  more  or  less,  hurt ;  and  two 
of  them  were  carried  to  the  military 
hospital.  ’  Some  of  the  police-officers 
and  patrol  are  also  hurt.  A  civil  and 
military  inquiry  is  now  going  on.’* 


JULY. 

M  TO  THE  queen's  MOST  EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 

**  The  humble  Address  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  Common 
Hall  assembled 

“  May  il  please  your  Majesty^ — 
We,  his  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Hail  assembled,  humbly  ap¬ 
proach  your  Majesty  with  our  warm¬ 
est  congratulations  upon  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  safe  return  to  this  kingdom. 

**  We  sincerely  condole  with  your 
Majesty  upon  the  loss  of  so  many  il¬ 
lustrious  personages  of  your  Royal 
House,  particularly  that  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty's  guardian  and  protector,  our  late 
revered  Sovereign,  and  your  amiable 
and  beloved  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  upon  whom  the  hopes  of 
the  nation  had  fondly  rested. 

“We  have  beheld  with  grief  the 
numerous  insults  and  indignities  which 
have  been  offered  to  your  Majesty, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  lament 
that  any  persons  should  be  found  with 
such  unchristian  feelings  as  to  advise 
the  omission  of  your  Majesty's  name 
in  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church. 

**  As  we  have  before  congratulated 
your  Majesty  upon  your  complete  tri¬ 
umph  over  a  foul  conspiracy  against 
yoiir  life  and  honour,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  feel  the  most  anxious  solici¬ 
tude  for  every  thing  connected  with 
your  peace  and  happiness,  and  sincere¬ 
ly  trust  your  Majesty  will  prove  equal¬ 
ly  triumphant  over  the  renewed  at¬ 
tempts  to  vilify  your  character. 

“We  have  felt,  in  common  with  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  highest  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  insulting  and  degra¬ 
ding  proposals  which  were  made  to 
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your  Majrsty  previous  to  your  arrival 
in  this  country. 

«  We  admire  the  prompt  refusal  of 
your  Majesty  to  compromise  your  ho¬ 
nour  for  a  pecuniary  consideration ; 
nor  can  we  forbear  expressing  equal 
admiration  at  the  magnanimous  and 
decisive  conduct  your  Majesty  has  dis¬ 
played,  by  your  unhesitating  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  as  well  as  the  courage 
you  have  evinced  in  boldly  meeting 
your  accusers,  protesting  against  all 
secret  investigations,  and  demanding 
an  open  and  constitutional  tribunal. 

.  “  We  felt  disgust  at  the  proposal 

made  to  your  Majesty  to  become  an 
exile  from  this  land,  which  might  af¬ 
ford  your  Majesty’s  enemies  fresh  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  calumnies  which 
probably  they  never  would  have  dared 
to  attempt,  if  your  Majesty  had  re¬ 
mained  in  England. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  established  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  your  just  rights,  and  reside 
amongst  a  people  zealously  attached  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  who  feel 
deeply  interested  in  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  honour  of  that  nouse, 
and  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
your  Majesty." 

Her  Majesty  then  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer: — 

“  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and 
with  most  cordial  thanks,  that  I  re¬ 
ceive  this  loyal  and  affectionate  Address 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Livery  of  the  city  of  London,  whose 
manly  support  of  my  cause  upon  a 
former  occasion  has  never  ceased  to 
live  in  my  grateful  remembrance. 

.  “  No  words  can  give  utterance  to 
the  agonies  of  my  heart,  ocasioned  by 
those  losses  on  which  you  offer  me 
your  kind  condolence,  and  which  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  reparation  on  this  side  the 
grave ;  but,  in  the  many  and  deep  sor¬ 
rows  and  afflictions  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  me,  I  have 
derived  unspeakable  consolation  from 


the  zealous  and  constant  attachment 
of  this  warm-hearted,  just,  and  gene¬ 
rous  people ;  to  live  at  home  with,  and 
to  cherish  whom,  will  be  the  chief 
happiness  of  the  remainder  of  my 
days. 

**  The  indignation  which  a  long 
series  of  persecution,  plots,  and  con¬ 
spiracies,  carried  on  against  my  peace, 
honour,  and  life,  is  so  well  calculated 
to  excite,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
suppress  ;  and  while  1  steadily  pursue 
the  means  necessary  to  the  fuU  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  my  rights^  privileges,  and 
dignities,  1  would  fain  bury  past  inju¬ 
ries  and  insults  in  total  oblivion. 

**  Conscious  of  my  innocence,  dis¬ 
daining  the  threats  intended  to  awe  me, 
knowing  that  it  was  to  Britain  I  was 
coming,  it  required  no  extraordinary 
degree  of  courage  to  place  me  in  the 
face  of  my  accusers.  To  have  acted 
upon  this  or  upon  any  other  occasion  a 
pusillanimous  part,  would  ill  become  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  Queen  of  a  nation  famed  for  its 
valour  in  all  ages,  and  whose  gallant 
sailors  and  soldiers  have  so  recently 
been  crowned  with  laurels  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.** 

The  following  is  the  Address  of 
the  Corporation  of  York,  and  her 
Majesty’s  answer 

TO  HER  MAJESTY  CAROLINE,  QUEEN 
OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

“  Madam, — We,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  York 
and  its  vicinity,  beg  leave  to  approach 

Jrour  Majesty  with  our  serious  condo- 
ence  on  the  deaths  of  your  illustrious 
daughter  and  our  late  Sovereign,  and 
with  our  congratulations  and  assuran¬ 
ces  of  duty  on  your  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  on  your  safe  return  to  this 
kingdom.  We  view  with  sentiments 
of  strong  reprobation  the  conduct  of 
ministers  towards  your  Majesty.  In 
their  insults  to  you,  they  insult  the 
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Royal  Family,  at  whose  head,  con. 
jobtly  with  the  King,  you  are  placed  ; 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coun. 
try,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  jus. 
tice ;  whilst  the  noble  firmness  of  your 
Majesty’s  demeanour,  so  worthy  your 
exalted  state,  has  attracted  our  warm* 
est  admiration ;  and  your  Majesty  may 
be  assured  not  only  of  the  best  wishes 
of  a  free  and  loyal  people,  but  that, 
in  opposition  to  their  sense  of  right, 
no  insidious  machinations  can  prevail 
against  you. 

**  May  the  clouds  which  now  obscure 
your  Majesty’s  peace  and  happiness 
be  quickly  dispelled;  and  may  you, 
in  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  forget 
the  calamities  of  your  earlier  years, 
and,  as  Queen  of  this  united  kingdom, 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  honours  of 
your  illustrious  rank. 

**  As  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  inhabi. 
tants.  Geobge  Peacock,  Mayor. 

GuUdbaU,  Yori,  June  26.” 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HOH.  THE  LORD  MAYOR 

AKD  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

YORK. 

«*  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  congra¬ 
tulations  on  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  on  my  return  to  England,  as  well 
as  for  your  expressions  of  condolence 
on  the  severe  losses,  which,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  whole  nation,  1  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  my  dear  and 
illustrious  relatives.  Had  it  pleased 
providence  to  preserve  their  lives,  I 
should  not  have  now  been  exposed 
to  the  persecutions  that  await  me, 
nor  the  country  to  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  always  follow  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  sacred  principles  of 
public  justice.  In  the  unequal  con¬ 
test  against  those  secret  advisers  who 
are  alike  the  enemies  of  my  Royal  Con¬ 
sort  and  myself,  1  rely  with  confidence 
on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every 
generous  bosom,  and  feel  secure  that 


the  vindication  of  my  honour  will  be 
again  complete.” 

TO  THE  queen’s  MOST  EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 

**  The  dutiful  address  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ant  householders  of  the  city  and  li¬ 
berty  of  Westminster,  in  public 
meeting  legally  assembled,  this  4th 
day  of  July,  1820. 

“  We,  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  city  and 
liberty  of  Westminster,  beg  leave  to 
offer  your  Majesty  our  heartfelt  con¬ 
gratulations  on  your  Majesty’s  safe  re¬ 
turn  to  your  and  our  country.  We 
have  never  ceased  to  feel  regret  for  the 
unrelenting  persecutions  and  indignities 
your  Majesty  experienced,  while  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  from  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  this  country,  especial¬ 
ly  at  the  time  when  your  most  amiable, 
dutiful,  and  affectionatedaughter,who8e 
loss  must  be  long  and  equally  deplored 
by  your  Majesty  and  by  all  the  loyal 
people  of  this  realm,  stood  most  in 
need  of  the  consolatory  attentions  of  a 
revered  parent. 

“We  come  before  your  Majesty 
with  no  servility,  and  will  not  offend 
your  Majesty  with  unmeaning  words 
of  adulation,  as  unbecoming  a  Queen 
of  England  to  hear  as  of  Englishmen 
to  utter:  but  we  come  before  your 
Majesty  with  a  sincerity  in  which  we 
will  give  place  to  none. 

**  We  assure  your  Majesty  that  in 
all  our  public  proceedings  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people.  We  have  always 
supported  the  three  estates  which  com¬ 
pose  our  free  form  of  government,  an¬ 
xiously  desirous  that  each  should  pre¬ 
serve  Its  powers  without  encroaching 
on  either  of  the  others ;  and  in  this  our 
undeviating  course  of  pure  loyalty  we 
have  been  steadily  opposed  to  the  do¬ 
mination  of  an  oligarchy,  which,  aU 
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though  it  it  neither  of  thoee  ettatet, 
endeavoars  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the 
whole  ;  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people  ;  to  destroy  all  real  respon¬ 
sibility  of  ministers ;  and  has  at  length 
not  only  dared  publicly  to  insult  your 
Majesty*  but  to  propose  a  measure,  as 
truly  as  magnanimously  declared  by 
your  Majesty  to  be  *  unknown  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  a  flagrant  violation 
of  all  the  principles  of  justice.* 

“We  heard  with  indignation,  but 
without  surprise,  of  intentions  being 
entertained  to  condemn  and  to  outlaw 
your  Majesty,  by  a  process  which,  if 
once  adopted,  might  hereafter  be  used 
as  a  precedent  for  placing  the  life  of 
every  person  in  the  realm,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  few  individuals  ;  to  the  utter  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  the  people. 

We  are  well  assured  that,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  our  unfeigned  detestation  at 
the  treatment  your  Majesty  has  re¬ 
ceived,  as  well  as  of  the  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  professedly  intended  to  be 
taken  against  your  Majesty,  we  not 
only  express  the  sentimentsof  thewhole 
commons  of  these  realms,  but  that  in 
our  most  earnest  wish,  thus  publicly 
expressed,  that  your  Majesty  may  tri¬ 
umph  over  ail  your  enemies,  and  long 
reside  amongst  us,  *  the  grace,  the  life, 
the  ornament  of  society,*  we  shall  be 
joined  by  our-fellow  subjects  from  one 
extremity  of  the  nation  to  the  other.** 

HER  majesty’s  ANSWER  TO  THE 
WESTMINSTER  ADDRESS. 

Yesterday,  at  one  o’clock,  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  with  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Mr  Hobhouse,  waited  on 
her  Majesty  with  the  Westminster  Ad¬ 
dress,  to  which  her  Majesty  returned 
the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

“  This  address  from  the  inhabit¬ 
ant  householders  of  the  city  and  liber¬ 


ty  of  Westminster  will  'be  long  tress* 
sured  in  my  memory,  as  an  indaMtable 
proof  of  their  regard,  and  a  lasting 
claim  upon  my  gratitude.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  affection  for  my  person,  of 
devotion  to  my  interest,  and  of  zeal  in 
my  cause,  which  appears  to  issue  from 
their  hearts,  has  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  my  own.  In  the  feeling  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  mention  her  for  whom 
the  invisible  sigh  of  grief  will  never 
cease  in  my  maternal  breast,  I  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  homage  which  they 
pay  to  her  memory,  and  to  the  solace 
which  they  offer  to  my  regrets* 

“  It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  address  from  the  inhabitant 
householders  of  Westminster,  in  which 
they  congratulated  me  upon  my  escape 
from  what  they  truly  descril^d  as  a 
nefarious  conspiracy  against  my  honour 
and  my  life.  Upon  that  occasion  my 
character  was  exonerated  from  the  load 
of  calumny  with  which  it  had  been  op¬ 
pressed,  though  my  conduct  bad  un¬ 
dergone  only  an  ex-parte  examination, 
and  though  I  had  no  means  of  facing 
my  accusers,  or  of  being  heard  in  my 
defence. 

The  people  of  England  then,  al¬ 
most  universally,  expressed  their  ap¬ 
probation  of  what  they  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  rectitude  and  innocence 
over  perfidy  and  injustice.  From  that 
hour  to  the  present,  1  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  similar  conspiracy,  which 
has  been  incited  by  the  same  motives, 
and  prosecuted  with  the  same  views, 
though  with  increased  violence,  and 
with  aggravated  malignity.  New  and 
more  appalling  efforts  have  been  made 
to  destroy  that  character  which  had 
resisted  so  many  former  attempts ;  but 
I  rejoice  that  1  now  find,  as  1  at  that 
time  found,  the  people  of  Westminster 
uninfluenced  by  the  powerful  machina¬ 
tions  of  my  enemies,  and  animated  by 
the  same  sentiment  which  they  then 
expressed,  that  every  subject,  until  con¬ 
victed  of  guilt,  had  an  undoubted  right 
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to  retain  the  reputation,  the  rights,  and' 
immunities  of  innocence. 

**  In  the  present  perilous  crisis  of  my 
fate,  I  am  supported  by  that  courage 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude  ;  and  I  feel  that  the  English 
people  will  never  suffer  an  injured 
Queen  to  appeal  in  vain  either  to  their 
justice  or  to  their  humanity.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  this  land  of  liberty 
no  oppression  can  be  practised,  and 
that  to  be  upright  is  to  be  secure. 

**  In  the  warm  desire  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Westminster  have  expressed  for 
the  conservation  of  my  honour,  they 
have  exhibited  a  striking  testimony  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  King  ;  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  Majesty  must  for  ever  be 
identified  with  that  of  his  Queen. 

**  My  first  wish  is  to  prove,  that  my 
character  has  been  unjustly  traduced  ; 
my  next  is  to  terminate  my  days  among 
the  high-minded  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  whose  affectionate  sympathy 
1  am  at  present  indebted  for  so  much 
of  the  cheerfulness  which  1  feel,  and  of 
the  support  which  I  possess,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  complicated  wrongs, 
and  such  accumulated  persecutions.’* 

BY  THE  KING. 

A  Proclamatiotijbr  adjourning  the  so¬ 
lemnity  o/* the  Coronation  of  his  Ma- 
Jeiiy- 

“ G.  R. — hereasby  our  royalPro- 
clamation,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  May 
last,  we  did  (amongst  other  things) 
publish  and  declare  our  royal  intention 
to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our  royal 
Coronation,  upon  Tuesday,  the  1st  day 
of  August  next,  at  our  palace,  at  West- 
minster ;  and  whereas  for  divers  weigh¬ 
ty  reasons,  us  thereunto  moving,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  adjourn  the  said  so¬ 
lemnity  until  our  royal  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  shall  be  further  signified  thereon, 
we  do  by  this  our  royal  proclamation 
give  notice  thereof ;  and  we  do  hereby 
lurther  signify  to  all  our  loving  sub¬ 
jects  whom  it  may  concern,  that  all 


persons  of  what  quality  or  rank  soever 
they  be,  who  either  upon  our  letters  to 
them  directed,  or  by  reason  of  their  of¬ 
fices,  or  tenures,  or  otherwise,  are  to 
do  any  service  at  the  time  of  such  co¬ 
ronation,  are  discharged  from  their  at¬ 
tendance,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of 
August  next. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Carlton.house, 
this  12th  day  of  July  1820,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  our  reign.  i 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KINO. 

Galwat,  July  17. — It  is  our  pain¬ 
ful  duty  this  day  to  advert  to  the  per¬ 
petration  of  a  most  malignant  and  atro¬ 
cious  outrage  on  an  officer’s  party  of 
the  49th  regiment,  by  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  peasantry,  on  the  night  of 
Friday  the  7th  inst.  at  the  Glebe-house 
of  Clonfert,  in  this  county.  This  of¬ 
fence  exceeds  in  enormity  any  of  those 
lately  committed.  The  sentinel  on  his 
post  was  assailed  by  those  miscreants, 
and  knocked  down  by  a  stone,  on  which 
they  deprived  him  of  his  arms  and  am¬ 
munition.  He  lay  insensible  for  some 
time  from  the  effects  of  the  blows  in¬ 
flicted  on  him.  They  then  attempted 
to  force  open  the  yard-gate  of  the 
house  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
military,  but  were  repulsed ;  on  which 
they  renewed  their  assault  on  the  sen¬ 
tinel,  by  placing  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
with  the  intention,  as  they  intimated, 
of  hanging  him  on  a  tree  adjacent  to 
the  place,  as  an  example  to  the  corps 
to  which  he  belonged.  This  menace 
they,  however,  dispensed  with  putting 
into  execution,  but  tendered  an  oath 
to  him,  and  on  his  having  resolutely  de¬ 
clined  taking  it,  a  blunderbuss  was  dis- 
charged  at  him,  the  contents  of  which 
lodged  in  his  left  arm.  The  poor  fellow’s 
arm,  we  understand,  having  threatened 
a  mortification,  it  was  deemed  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  have  it  amputa¬ 
ted.  He  sustained  serious  other  da¬ 
mage  from  the  blows  he  received  ;  and 
we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  cou¬ 
rage  evinced  by  him  in  having  resisted 
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taking  the  oathy  notwithstanding  the  purpose  of  appointing  an  effi> 
intimidation  made  use  of  by  these  delu-  cient  successor,  as  such,  at  the  . . 

ded  wretches  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  earnest  recommendation  of .  .w 

By  a  return  to  pariiament,  from  the  General  Sir  Robert  Brown-  . 

Horse-guards,  of  the  number  of  ofiicers  rigg,  Bart.  G.C«B.  and  Com- 

who  have  been  appointed  fronrthe  half-  mander  of  the  forces  at  Cey-  - 

pay  to  full-pay,  upon  vacancies  in  the  Ion, . 1 

army,  and  not  by  ezchanee,  since  the 

31st  of  December,  1815.  it  appears  *xsctJTlOK  OF  nesbett. 

that  the  total  numbers  are  as  follow  :  Maidstone,  Monday,  July  31. 

Colonels,  .  12  Ensigns,  .  54  This  wretched  criminal  surrendered 

Lieut.-colonels,  S3  Paymasters,  1 1  his  life  to-day  to  the  outraged  laws  of 
Majors,  .  1 1  Surgeons,  .  26  his  country. 

Captains,  .  48  Assistant-sur-  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  in  the 

Lieutenants,  157  geons,  59  interval  which  elapsed  between  his  con- 
By  a  similar  return,  it  appears  that  demnation  and  his  execution,  a  consi- 
the  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  derable  change  took  place  in  his  frame 
appointed  to  commissions  in  regiments  of  mind  and  general  deportment.  On 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line,  from  leaving  the  court  on  Friday  last,  after 
the  26th  January,  1819,  to  25th  Jan-  receiving  sentence,  he  evinced  the  same 
uary,  1820,  has  been  182.  Of  these,  levity,  the  same  hardened  ferocity  of 
40  were  gentlemen  cadets  from  the  disposition,  that  had  marked  his  con- 
Royal  Military  College,  of  whom  nine  duct  during  his  confinement  before  the 
obtained  their  appointment  by  pur-  trial.  So  insensible  was  he  of  his  aw- 
chase,  and  31  without  purchase.  Of  ful  situation,  that  on  being  placed  in 
the  remaining  142,  there  were  69  by  the  cart  which  was  to  convey  him  back 
purchase,  and  73  without  purchase.  from  the  court-house  to  the  gaol,  feel- 
The  following  return  has  also  been  ing  himself  annoyed  by  the  gaze  of 
made  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  the  spectators,  he  exclaimed  in  a  pee- 
have  been  appointed  to  commissions  in  vish  and  surly  tone  of  voice  to  the 
the  line  since  the  14th  of  March,  1819,  turnkey  who  had  charge  of  the  cart, 
and  who  have  subsequently  been  placed  **  Drive  away  like  bell,  and  let’s  get 
upon  half-pay  : —  ,  out  of  this  as  quickly  as  possible!’* 

Purchasers  of  half-pay  commis-  But  when  replaced  in  his  cell,  and  al- 

sipns,  vacant  at  the  period  of  lowed  an  opportunity  of  reflecting 

the  reduction  of  the  corps,  or  quietly  on  his  fate,  he  found  it  impos- 

its  establishment,  .  .  5  sible  to  retain  that  indiflerence  which 

Riding-masters  of  cavalry,  to  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  He  became 

make  them  eligible  as  such,  restless  and  agitated,  but  still  he  evin- 

they  having  been  non-commis-  ced  no  symptoms  of  contrition.  He 

sioned  officers  of  cavalry,  .  2  had  call^  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and. 

At  his  own  request,  he  having  on  a  refusal,  he  repeated  the  request 

affairs  of  the  utmost  conse-  in  so  urgent  a  manner,  that  the  suspi- 

quence,  which  prevented  his  cions  of  his  attendants  were  aroused, 

embarking  for  the  East  Indies,  -!  1*  They  accordingly  began  to  examine 
At  his  own  request,  for  the  re-  the  cell  in  the  first  place,  and  in  one  of 

storation  of  his  health,  and  the  the  corners  they  discovered  the  handle 

prosecution  of  his  studies,  (^1  of  the  sauce-pan  in  which  his  victuals 
An  old  quarter-master,  for  the  were  usually  brought  to  him.  The 


*■  Both  gentlemen  cadets,  appointed  from  the  Royal  Military  College. 
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tin  tube  forming  the  handk  of  the 
Mn  had  been  taken  off,  and  was  per> 
forated  near  the  lower  end  ;  and  this 
instrument  was  immediately  suspected 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  as  a  rude  though  certainlv  an  in¬ 
genious,  substitute  for  a  pistol.  His 

Eerson  was  instantly  searched,  when 
e  thrust  into  the  hand  of  the  turnkey  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  wrapped  up  in 
a  paper,  and  a  couple  of  marUes,  which 
h^  been  intended  to  supply  the  place 
of  bullets.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  supplied  with  the  powder  and 
marbles  ;  a  very  general  suspicion  at¬ 
taches  to  his  mother,  who  had  seen 
him  a  short  time  previous  to  his  trial. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
articles  were  conveyed  to  him  by  some 
person  in  the  court,  while  he  stood  in 
the  dock.  Those  who  have  had  the 
best  means  of  knowing  the  character 
of  the  parties  certainly  favour  the  for¬ 
mer  supposition  ;  and  if  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  formed  a  just  criterion  of 
moral  character,  one  would  be  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  mother  was  a 
person  capame  of  such  an  act.  She  is 
a  woman  of  almost  gigantic  tallness  ; 
of  a  perfectly  upright  hgure,  though 
apparently  more  than  70  years  of  age  ; 
her  features  are  sharp,  haggard,  and 
of  a  peculiarly  unamiable  expression. 
Upon  the  whole,  her  appearance  ir¬ 
resistibly  forces  on  the  mind  the  por¬ 
trait  which  the  author  of  Guy  Man- 
nering  has  drawn  of  that  wild  and  al- 
iDOst  supernatural  being  AJcg  Alerri- 
lees. 

In  consequence  of  this  attempt  to 
destroy  himself,  Nesbett  was  stripped 
of  the  dress  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  with  the  exception  of  his  shirt 
and  stockings  ;  and  on  being  conveyed 
on  the  same  evening  to  the  condemn¬ 
ed  cell,  be  was  furnished  with  a  prison 
dress,  and  heavily  ironed.  During 
Friday  night  he  was  extremely  agita¬ 


ted,  and  was  unable  to  sleep.  In  that 
state  he  continued  during  Saturday, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday.  He 
joined  in  prayer  with  the  Rev.  Mr 
Marker,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and 
professed  to  be  sincere  in  bis  devotions ; 
but  still  he  persisted  in  denying  that 
he  committed  the  murder  for  which 
he  was  to  suffer.  About  six  o’clock 
on  Sunday  evening  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  arrived  from  Woolwich  to  take 
leave  of  him.  The  interview  was  dis¬ 
tressing  beyond  description,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  evinced  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  feeling  than  he  had  previously 
shewn.  He  wept  much  on  embracing 
them  ;  and  when  his  wife  implored  him 
not  to  die  with  a  falsehood  on  his  lips, 
he  promised  to  reveal  the  whole  of  his 
guilt  before  he  died.  His  family  con¬ 
sists  of  four  daughters  and  two  fons  ; 
the  eldest  about  18  years,  and  the 
youngest  only  16  months  old. 

After  his  family  had  taken  leave  of 
him,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his 
guilt.  Some  of  the  particulars  which 
he  communicated  are  said  to  be  very 
important,  and  the  whole  of  his  state¬ 
ment  is,  for  the  present,  kept  strictly 
secret.  Various  rumours  are,  of  course, 
in  circulation  respecting  the  nature  of 
bis  confession,  to  which  it  would  be 
equally  improper  to  give  publicity, 
whether  they  be  ill  or  well  founded. 

After  his  mind  had  been  disburden¬ 
ed  of  the  load  of  guilt  which  had  press¬ 
ed  so  heavily  on  it,  he  became  more 
composed,  and  joined  in  the  exercises 
of  devotion  with  more  fixed  attention, 
and  apparently  with  a  greater  degree 
of  intelligence,  than  he  had  hitherto 
evinced.  On  Sunday  night  he  slept  for 
more  than  two  hours  ;  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  more  tranquil  than  usual. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Harker,  whose  humane 
exertions  in  administering  to  him  the 
consolations  of  religion  have  all  along 
been  unremitted,  attended  him  at  six 
o'clock,  and  remained  with  him  till 
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eight.  He  returned  again  at  nine 
o'dack,  to  airiit  him  in  preparing  for 
the  lait  awful  trial  of  his  fortitude. 

At  a  c^uartcr  past  eleven  the  unhap. 

Ej  culprit  was  placed  in  a  waggon,  to 
e  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  on 
Pennenden-heath,  about  a  mile  from 
Maidstone  gaoL  The  procession  mo¬ 
ved  slowly  towards  the  heath,  the  cri¬ 
minal  frequently  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  ejaculating,  **  O  Lord,  have 
■nercy  upon  me  1  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  me  I’*  About  100  yards  from 
prison.gate,  his  mother  caught  his 
'Cye  m  the  crowd.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  moved  at  seeing  her,  but 
bent  his  head  towards  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  sat  before  him,  and  said, 
**  Mind,  tell  Mr  Bowen  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  my  family.**  The  proces¬ 
sion  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution 
about  ten  minutes  before  12,  and  the 
waggon  was  drawn  up  along  the  side 
of  the  scaffold.  The  chaplain  then 
joined  the  criminal  in  prayer,  and  the 
stillest  silence  pervaded  the  immense 
crowd,  who  stood  uncovered  while  the 
service  was  reading.  The  criminal,  who 
had  knelt  down  by  Mr  Harker’s  side, 
joined  in  the  prayers  with  as  much  fer¬ 
vour  as  his  agitation  would  permit. 

About  five  minutes  after  12  o'clock 
the  fatal  signal  was  given.  He  did 
not  seem  to  suffer  more  than  one  mi¬ 
nute.  The  body,  after  hanging  the 
usual  time,  was  cut  down,  and  convey¬ 
ed  in  a  shell  to  Messrs  Day  and  Wat- 
man’s,  to  be  anatomized,  pursuant  to 
his  sentence. 

Previously  to  his  trial,  Nesbett  had 
prepared  the  following  declaration,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  to  be  delivered 
to  Mr  Hay,  the  barrack-master  of 
Woolwich 

“  Maidstone,  the  24fth  July,  1820. 
This  is  the  truth,'  as  I  have  God 
to  meet  in  the  next  world,  let  me  lie 
Gilty  or  Not,  no  one  of  my  family, 
father  or  mother,  wife  or  Childern  or 
any  Raltbn  of  mine,  knows  whether 


1  am  Gilty  or  Not  of  the  Crime  that 
is  hid  to  my  Charge,  that  is  the  arour- 
der  of  Mr  Parker  and  his  House  keepr, 
or  any  other  part  of  that  Crime  that 
is  laid  to  my  Charge,  or  any  other 
Crime  that  is  hid  to  me,  as  God  has 
my  soul  in  his  Charge  this  Day  to  try 
my  Gilt  that  is  the  truth,  and  1  hope 
no  one  will  Cast  it  up  to  my  wife  or 
Chtlder,  for  the  Do  not  Deservit.  I 
sine  this  to  be  truth, 

**  Jamks  Nesbbt." 


AUGUST. 

The  Rev.  William  Gillespie,  mini¬ 
ster  of  Kells,  has  published  a  discourse, 
under  circumstances  that  may  well  be 
deemed  extraordinary.  This  reverend 
gentleman  has  for  some  years  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  Stewartry  Yeomanry, 
and  on  Sunday  the  SOth  July,  he 
preached  before  the  corps,  which  was 
then  assembled  at  Kirkcudbright,  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  dis¬ 
courses  ever  delivered  from  a  pulpit. 
In  his  prayer,  however,  after  many  pe¬ 
titions  in  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  he 
added  the  words,  **  Bless  also  the 
Queen  ;**  and  for  this  he  was  placed  un¬ 
der  military  arrest  by  his  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Gordon,  who  is  also 
Sheriff  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright.  This  proceeding  excited  a 
strong  feeling  of  surprise — particular¬ 
ly  among  the  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Kirkcudbright,  who  are  no 
strangers  to  the  soundness  of  Mr  Gil¬ 
lespie’s  political  principles,  and  who 
are  themselves  in  the  general  practice 
of  praying  for  her  Majesty. 

Another  singular  circumstance,  with 
which  the  above  mentioned  proceed¬ 
ing  appears  connected,  took  place  on 
the  I6th  July.  The  parish  of  Cross- 
michael  being  vaccant,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jeffrey  of  Girthon  was  on  that  day  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  ;  and  on  that  occa- 
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tion,  as  was  bis  constant  practice,  he  Hope.  The  John  took  out  600  set* 
prayed  for  the  Queen.  Sir  Alexan-  tiers  for  Algoa-bay,  principally  from 
.der  Gordon,  Stewart-Depute,  and  his  Lancashire.  The  passengers  werese- 
son,  Mr  James  Gordon,  Sheriff  of  the  yerely  attacked  with  the  measles  on 
Stewartry,  were  present,  and,  after  ser-  the  voyage  out,  but,  from  the  great 
Tice,  requested  Mr  Jeffrey  to  convene  attention  paid  them,  they  soon  recover- 
a  meeting  of  the  kirk-session,  which  ed  from  its  effects, 
he  did  accordingly  ;  when  Mr  James  By  the  John  the  following  letter  has 
Gordon  proposed  a  resolution  that  no  been  received  from  one  of  the  settlers 
minister  appointed  to  preach  in  that  who  went  out 

parish,  during  the  vacancy,  should  My  Dear  Friend,— Accept  a  hur- 

pray  in  express  words  for  the  Queen,  ried  statement  of  our  situation,  as  far 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon  and  Mr  Jeffrey  as  I  have  experienced  it.  We  arrived 
being  the  only  persons  present,  besides  at  Algoa-bay,  after  a  tedious  passage 
the  mover,  the  resolution  was  of  course  from  England,  during  which  we  expe- 
carried  ;  Mr  Jeffrey  protesting,  and  rienced  sufficient  proofs  of  the  very  ex- 
appealing  to  the  Presbytery.  cellent  arrangements  of  the  govern- 

'  The  Presbytery,  on  the  2d  August,  ment  for  our  comfort.  1  have  been  up 
ordered  the  resolution  in  question  to  the  country  as  far  as  Graham’s  town, 
be  erased  from  the  session  book  of  and  a  more  delightful  one  cannot  be 
CroMmichaeL  At  the  same  time  they  expressed.  The  nrst  landing  at  Algoa- 
took  into  consideration  the  case  of  Mr  bay  is  a  little  unpleasant,  occasioned 
Gillespie’s  arrest  by  Colonel  Gordon  by  a  continual  surf ;  but,  once  landed, 
for  praying  for  the  Queen,  when  they  your  greatest  difficulty  is  over.  You 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  chaplain  then  apply  to  the  proper  officer,  who 
of  the  corps  had  done  nothing  to  merit  has  a  surveyed  government  plan  be- 
such  treatment,  and  came  to  the  reso-  fore  him  of  the  intended  settlement, 
lution  of  laying  the  commandant’s  con-  marked  out  in  lots,  of  from  100  to 
duct  before  the  next  General  Assera-  10,000  acres.  Especial  care  is  taken 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  that  every  lot  has  a  good  spring  of  wa- 

However,  on  the  6th  instant.  Sir  ter,  and  well  wooded.  You  are  then 
Alexander  Gordon  and  his  son  appear-  asked  the  number  of  followers  you 
ed  at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery,  and  have,  each  being  allowed  100  acres. — 
having  there  stated,  that,  in  obedience  This  being  ascertained,  the  quantity 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  of  of  land  you  want  is  sought  for  on  the 
the  2d  of  August,  they  had  erased  government  map,  without  any  partial- 
from  the  records  of  the  kirk'session  ity.  An  authority  is  then  given  you 
the  minute  in  which  the  obnoxious  re-  to  take  possession.  Too  much  praise 
solution  in  question  was  contained,  cannot  be  given  to  the  governor  for 
and  declared  that  they  had  no  inten-  those  arrangements.  If  you  have  not 
tion  of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  brought  waggons,  they  can  be  pro¬ 
church,  however  in  appearance  they  cured  of  the  boors,  with  a  team  of  ox- 
had  seemed  to  do  so,  and  in  the  am-  en,  and  off  you  set.  The  settlement  is 
plest  manner  apologized  for  their  con-  about  190  miles  from  the  sea.  You 
duct,  the  Presbytery  wer^  pleased  to  pass  a  good  Dutch  farm  every  15  or 
accept  their  apology,  and  agreed  to  20  miles.  The  government  sell  you 
sist  all  further  procedure  in  the  busi-  a  good  tent  for  two  guineas,  which 
ness.  you  set  up  every  night,  make  a  bla- 

— The  John  transport  has  arrived  at  zing  fire,  and,  surrounded  by  your 
Portsmouth  from  the  Cape  of  Good  team,  sleep  in  the  greatest  safety.  We 
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found  on  our  arriral  many  respectable 
families  alreadj  housed.  One  gentle* 
man*  who  brought  out  an  iron  roof, 
was  housed  with  all  his  family,  in  three 
days  and  nights,  by  lodging  his  roof 
on  stumps  of  trees,  plastering  up  the 
sides,  and  giving  it  a  good  white>wash> 
ing,  which  bad  a  most  comfortable 
and  novel  effect.  The  climate  here  is 
so  g^od,  that  you  have  four  crops  a* 
year.  By  way  m  experiment  we  plant* 
ed  some  potatoes  just  after  a  rain,  and 
they  appeared  in  three  days.  The 
road  up  to  the  settlement  is  verr  good, 
and  excellent  pasturage  everywhere  for 
your  cattle  }  plenty  of  water  and  tim* 
ber.  Tell  Tom  to  be  sure  to  bring  out 
a  waggon  ;  as  also  some  vine  slips  of 
the  l^st  kind,  which  are  scarce.  To* 
bacco  will  grow  here  very  welL  About 
SOOO  of  us  have  arrived,** 

SOth. — Glasgow. — The  sentence 
against  James  Wilson  was  this  day 
car/ied  into  execution.  The  Magis* 
trates  entered  the  Court’hall  a  few  mi* 
nutes  before  two  o’clock.  Some  mi* 
nutes  after  Wilson  entered  the  hall.-* 
His  arms  were  pinioned,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  white,  edged  with  black.— 
An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Ewing,  and  Dr  Dewar  prayed. 
At  three  oxlock,  the  prisoner  was  con* 
ducted  to  the  south  side  of  the  jaiL 
He,  along  with  the  person  who  was  to 
decapitate,  was  placra  in  a  hurdle,  and 
drawn  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  drop. 
As  soon  as  Wilson  ascended  the  drop, 
the  crowd  cheered  him,  crying  **  Mur* 
der,  murder  1**  Not  more  than  three  mi* 
nutes  elapsed  from  the  time  Wilson 
entered  the  hurdle  until  the  drop  fell. 
He  died  with  difficulty,  and  after  he 
had  hung  about  twenty  minutes,  blood 
was  seen  on  the  cap,  opposite  the  ears. 

At  twenty*five  minutes  past  three 
o’clock,  the  body  was  placea  in  a  posi* 
tion  for  having  ^e  operation  of  deca* 
pitation  performed.  An  awful  pause 
now  ensued  ;  but  at  length  the  person 
who  was  to  decapitate  ascended  the 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


steps.  He  was  low  in  suture,  aadrap* 
parently  young.  He  was  masked  }  had 
on  a  hairy  cap,  apd  a  large  black  cloak. 
He  carrM  in  his  left  hand  an  axe,  with 
a  circular  edge.  He  eras  gpreeted  with 
hisses  and  yells.  He  proneded  in  the 
calmest  manner  to  the  body,  and  felt 
the  neck.  He  deliberately  lifted  the 
instrument,  and  with  one  blow  sepa¬ 
rated  the  head  from  the  body.  He  m* 
sUntly  lifted  up  the  head  with  both 
hands,  and  held  it  up  to  the  crowd. 
The  features  were  pale  and  ghastly, 
and  the  blood  fell  in  streams.  The 
expression  of  horror  from  the  crowd 
was  so  loud,  that  it  could  not  be  known 
that  the  decapiutor  said  any  thing 
when  he  exhibited  the  head.  That 
part  of  the  sentence  which  related  to 
quartering,  was  remitted  by  order  of 
his  Majesty’s  government. 

The  crowd,  which  was  immensely 
large,  dispersed  peaceably. 

Wilson  was  an  old  man.  He  was 
greyhaired,  and  was  partly  bald.  He 
moved  more  like  a  machine  than  a  hu* 
man  being,  and  appeared  to  be  com* 
pletely  passive.  His  character  was 
that  of  a  weak-minded  nun,  more  fond 
of  shooting  game  than  following  his 
trade.  Great  exertion  was  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  royal  clemencv,  to  which  he 
had  been  recommende<L 


SEPTEM3ER. 

7th.— A  public  meeting  was  held 
yesterday,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  reguate 
the  subscriptions  for  presenting  to  her 
M^esty  a  service  of  plate. 

'The  room  was  numerously  filled 
with  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
by  two  o’clock,  at  which  hour  Sir  d, 
Noel  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
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formed  the  committee,  entered  it  imid 
the  accUmatioDS  of  the  company  as. 
sembled. 

Sir  G.  Noel  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr  C.  Pearson  read  the  report, 
which  was  of  considerable  length.  It 
stated  that  the  framers  of  it  had  as. 
sembled  on  the  2Sd  of  Ai^ust  last,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  and 
had  then  passed  several  resolutions, 
which  it  recited,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  subscription  to  procure  for 
her  Majesty  a  service  of  plate  suited  to 
her  rank  as  Queen  of  England,  and  to 
the  generous  feelings  which  the  people 
felt  towards  her;  that  they  had  request, 
ed  Mr  Alderman  Wood  to  act  as  their 
treasurer,  and  Mr  C.  Pearson  as  their 
secretary,  which  those  gentlemen  had 
undertaken  to  do  ;  that,  though  their 
numbers  hadoriginallyconsisted  of  only 
SO  members,  it  now  consisted  of  80  ; 
that  the  subscription  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  England 
only,  but  was  to  be  extended  to  those 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  (Cheers.) 
Well  knowing  the  influence  of  vir. 
tnous  women  upon  society,  they  in. 
vited  the  ladies  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  their  designs ;  that  no  person 
was  permitted  to  subscribe  more  than 
Is.  in  order  to  give  all  classes  of  the 
community  an  opportunity  of  evincing 
their  respect  to  her  Majesty  ;  and  that 
those  who  were  able  to  subscribe  more 
were  desired- to  recollect  that  they  had 
servants  and  children,  who  by  their  li¬ 
berality  might  be  enabled  to  add  their 
mite  to  those  of  their  fellow-country. 
men.  This  report  was  then  approved  ; 
after  which  Messrs  Const,  Clarke, 
Thelwall,  Bowie,  Wooller,  and  Flani¬ 
gan,  then  proposed  several  resolutions, 
tedding  to  promote  the  object  for  which 
thfe  meeting  was  called  ;  after  which, 

Mr  Murphy  proposed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be  re¬ 
quest^  to  accept  the  ofiBce  of  trustees 
ior  the  purpose  of  this  subscription, 
and  that  the  committee  be  empowered 
to  add  to  their  numbers.  The  names 


of  the  gentlemen  proposed  were  as  fol¬ 
low  : — Sir  G.  Noel,  M.  P. ;  Duke  of 
Leinster  ;  Earl  of  Oxford ;  M.  Wood, 
Esq.  M.  P.  ;  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  ;  P. 
Moore,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  J.  Hume,  Esq. 
M.  P. ;  Ala.  Thorp;  Aid.  Waithman; 
Major  J.  Williams  ;  Lord  W.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  M.  P. ;  Gen.  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
M.  P. ;  Sir  F.  Burdett,  M.  P. ;  John 
C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  Ch.  Cal¬ 
vert,  Esq.  M.  P  ;  Ed.  Ellice,  Esq. 
M.  P. ;  Sir  J.  Newport,  M«  P. ;  Sir 
H.  Parnell,  M.  P.— The  motion  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Thanks  were  then  moved  and  car- 
ried  to  Alderman  Wood,  and  also  to 
Mr  C.  Pearson,  the  Rev.  R.  Ha^es, 
and  Dr.  Gilchrist,  for  their  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  object  of  this  meeting. 

8th. — Stirling. — Execution  op 
Hardie  and  Baird. — During  last 
night  the  usual  apparatus  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  stair  leading  to  the  Town- 
house,  and  in  the  morning  exhibited 
two  decently  ornamented  coffins  on  the 
platform,  with  a  dark-coloured  'wood¬ 
en  block. 

About  12  o’clock  two  troops  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards  entered  the  espla¬ 
nade  before  the  Castle,  and  formed  a 
wide  semicircle  in  front  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge.  Within  this  a  party  of  the 
ISth  foot  drew  up.  The  crowd  col- 
lected  on  the  esplanade  was  inconsider¬ 
able.  At  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  the 
Sheriff  and  Magistrates  left  the  Town- 
hall  in  procession,  and  walked  to  the 
Castle  to  receive  the  prisoners.  Im- 
mediately  on  their  arrival  the  gates  of 
the  Castle  were  thrown  open,  and  Baird 
and  Hardie  appeared,  attended  by  the 
authorities  of  the  garrison  and  the  esta¬ 
blished  clergymen  of  the  town.  Baird 
looked  pale  and  thoughtful ;  Hardie's 
countenance  did  not  seem  much  alter¬ 
ed.  With  astonishing  calmness  they 
bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  corps  in  the  Castle,  and 
expressed  warmlT  their  gratitude  for 
the  indulgence  they  had  eiyierienced 
during  thek  confinement.  They  both 
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turrered  the  ignomhilotta  preparation 
for  tncir  remoral  with  dignity,  and 
were  kindly  aiiiited  to  their  teat  on 
the  hurdle  by  the  clergymen.  The 
headsman  in  the  mask,  who  decapita. 
ted  Wilton  at  Glasgow,  took  hit  teat 
on  the  hurdle  opposite  the  two  victims, 
with  hit  hatchet  retting  on  his  thigh. 
At  he  entered,  a  slight  expression  of 
contempt  marked  the  features  of  Har- 
die.  Baird  was  busy  with  a  Bible,  and 
tpoke  a  few  words  to  the  clergyman 
next  him.  The  cavalcade  began  to 
move  down  the  esplanade,  and  ^e  pri¬ 
soners  united  in  tinging  a  psalm  till 
they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  Hardie  itepped  out  of  the  hur¬ 
dle,  and  looked  up  to  the  drop  with, 
out  the  slightest  trace  of  discomposure. 
They  walked  into  the  court-room,  each 
resting  on  the  arm  of  a  clergyman.— 
With  great  apparent  earnestness  they 
joined  in  the  religious  devotions,  which 
lasted  till  twenty-five  minutes  past  two, 
when  their  arms  were  bound,  and  they 
walked  with  a  firm  step  and  elevated 
mien  to  the  drop.  They  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  cler¬ 
gymen.  Baird  advanced  to  the  railing, 
and  bowed  gracefully }  a  smile  was  on 
his  countenance,  and  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  heard.  Silence  being  ob¬ 
tained,  with  a  loud  unfaltering  voice, 
he  recommended  to  the  understandings 
and  lives  of  his  hearers  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity.  We 
caught,  Oh  !  I  entreat  of  you,  no¬ 
tice  your  Bibles,  and  conduct  your- 
selves  soberly  {  mind  religion  at  all 
times  ;  but  be  not  regardless  of  justice 
and  reason  on  every  subject."  He 
then  maintained  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been 
merely  imprudent,  and  declared  him¬ 
self  pure  in  his  political  purposes.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  of  a  Saviour,  who  had  likewise 
suffered  innocently  ;  and  spoke  grate¬ 
fully  of  the  clerical  aid  he  had  enjoy¬ 
ed.  During  his  address  he  gesticula- 


ted'violently,  turning  round  hi  all  di¬ 
rections.  Hardie,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  it,  sat  calmly  down  on  the 
block,  and  in  rising  up  paid  his  respecu 
to  an  acquaintance  whom  he  saw  in  the 
crowd.  He  then  spoke  with  equal 
freedom,  but  leas  distinctness,  and 
seemed  less  subdued  in  spirit.  His  po¬ 
litical  conduct  appeared  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts ;  and  the  crowd  could 
only  hear  him  say,  I  die  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  truth,  and  jus¬ 
tice.**  This  seemed  to  operate  like  a 
charm  on  the  hitherto  sad  multitude, 
and  was  greeted  by  three  vehement 
cheers.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
cheering  and  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  by 
the  sheriff,  to  whom  he  tuhied  round, 
and  replied  to  whatever  had  been  said 
to  him.  He  then  resumed  his  addreu, 
changing  the  subject  to  an  expression 
of  his  religious  feelings.  The  execu¬ 
tioner  having  prepared  Bairdduring  the 
address  of  Hardie,  they  were  soon 
both  ready  to  be  launched.  Having 
both  joined  in  'the  prayer  of  a  clergy, 
man  behind  them,  Baird  spoke  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  spectators  through 
his  cap,  and  dropped  the  signal.  They 
died  almost  without  a  struggle. 

After  hanging  half  an  hour,  Caldcr, 
the  sheriff’s  officer,  came  forward  and 
caught  the  bodies  alternately^  whilst 
the  hangman  cut  them  down.  They 
then  placed  them  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Calder  having  bared  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders,  cutting  open  the  coat  and 
vest,  the  decapitator  came  forward 
amid  execrations,  hisses,  and  shouts  of 
**  Murder  1**  One  blow  aimed  at  the 
first  neck  be  engaged  failed  to  sever  the 
head  ;  and  a  second,  with  mangling, 
scarcely  effected  it.  He  held  it  up  ;  it 
seemed  to  be  that  of  Hardie,  swoln 
and  livid,  but  placid.  The  blood  trin- 
kled  down ;  the  usual  proclamatioB  was 
feebly  pronounced,  having  to  come 
through  the  crape  mask  of  the  heads¬ 
man.  The  cries  of  <*  Butchery  1  Ruf¬ 
fian  I**  were  general,  but  seemed  to 
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make  no  impression  on  the  operator, 
who  advanced  to  the  next,  and  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  odious  work. 
The  mangling  horrified  the  spectators ; 
the  head  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  de- 
capitator  quickly  retreated,  amid  loud¬ 
ly  expressed  disapprobation. 

To  the  credit  of  the  humanity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  very  few 
attended  the  execution.  The  crowd 
seemed  almost  entirely  composed  of 
people  from  the  country,  this  being  the 
market-day.  Females  of  any  respecta¬ 
bility  there  seemed  none  ;  and  scarcely 
any  spectators  occupied  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  windows. 

10th. — Edinburgh.— 'This  after¬ 
noon,  about  four  o'clock,  a  melancholy 
occurrence  took  place  off  Portobello. 
A  p&rty  of  fifteen  persons,  including 
two  boys  (the  one  about  15,  and  the 
other  six  years  of  age)  and  a  girl,  about 
15,  left  Portobello  on  a  pleasure  sail  to 
Inchkeith.  On  their  return,  when 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  land,  the 
boat  suddenly  upset,  and  the  whole  of 
the  party  were  immersed  in  the  danger¬ 
ous  element,  and,  melancholy  to  relate, 
five  persons  unfortunately  perished. — 
Those  who  did  not  imme^ately  sink 
clung  to  the  boat,  which  as  suddenly 
turned  over  again,  and  thus,  by  a  flap 
of  the  sail,  the  strugglers  were  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  hold,  and  in  a  worse  situa. 
tion  than  before.  One  person  was 
struck  so  violently  as  to  be  driven  to 
the  bottom ;  on  again  reaching  the  sur¬ 
face  he  looked  anxiously  for  the  young¬ 
est  boy,  who  was  under  his  care,  and 
seeing  bis  leather  cap  at  a  considerable 
distance,  he  swam  to  it  and  recovered 
the  child,  with  whom  he  returned  to  the 
boat,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  ano¬ 
ther  person,  succeeded  in  replacinghim 
on  it  as  often  as  he  lost  bis  hold.  That 
other  person  also  endeavoured  to  assist 
one  ot  the  party  who  could  not  swim, 
(John  Haxton,)  but  who  entreated  him 
to  save  bis  daughter,  in  which  the  hu¬ 
mane  individuM  succeeded.  A  coal 


sloop  was  lying  nearer  to  the  shore,  • 
boat  from  which  promptly  put  off,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  fortu¬ 
nately  picked  up  the  survivors.  The 
cause  of  the  disaster  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  the  fact  we  understand  to 
be,  that  the  lee  side  of  the  boat  was  al¬ 
most  gunnel-to,  and  a  light  gust  of 
wind  causing  the  sail  to  dip  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  instantly  upset. 

20th.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
places  from  which  addresses  have  alrea¬ 
dy  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  with 
the  numbers  (  where  known  )  by  which 
they  were  signed  : — Aldersgate ;  Al¬ 
ston,  200 ;  Aylesbury,  500 ;  Barnard 
Castle,  600 ;  Bath,  two,  one  by  ladies  ; 
Bethnal  Green,  700 ;  Bolton,  6200 1 
Bridport;  Bristol,  (ladies)  110^;  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen  in  Middlesex,  5000  ;  Cam¬ 
berwell;  Castle  Donnington,520;  Car¬ 
lisle  ;  Clippenham  ;  Clerltenwell,  ^50 ; 
Cripplegate-without ;  Derby,  4300  t 
Dover  ;  Edinburgh,  (ladies)  8321  ; 
Exeter,  11,000,  (ladies)  9000 ;  Glo- 
cester,  1700 ;  Gospel-church,  Portsea, 
1000;  Haddington,  150;  Halifax,  3600, 
(ladies)  3700 ;  Hammersmith  ;  Here¬ 
ford,  (young  men;)  Hexham,  700; 
High  Wycombe,  Hampton  and 
Grately,  90 ;  Litchfield  ;  Leicester  mi¬ 
litia  (privates)  300 ;  Liverpool,  30,000; 
London  (married  ladies)  8500;  Lud¬ 
low,  660;  Mary-le-bone,  7500,  (mar¬ 
ried  ladies)  8700  ;  mechanics  of  Lon¬ 
don,  29,500 ;  Morpeth,  264  ;  Newcas¬ 
tle-upon-Tyne,  3800 ;  North  Shields, 
1250;  Nottingham,  7100;  (ladies) 
7S00  ;  Poole,  800  ;  Preston,  2300  ; 
Reading,  2000 ;  Ross,  Sandwich,480 ; 
Shaftsbury,  Sheffield,  4600  ;  (ladies) 
11,000  ;  Stockport,  3600 ;  St  Sid  well, 
St  Stephens,  (by  Summerston)  400; 
Sunderland ;  trades  and  artificers  of 
Northampton,  1 600 ;  Wakefield,  1440; 
Whitechapel,  4000 ;  Worcester ;  Bed¬ 
ford  (signed  by  the  Mayor ;)  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  (Mayor,  City,  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Common  Council ; )  City, 
(Lord  Mayor  and  Livery  ;)  Dalkeith, 
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(Hammerman  Society  t)  Greenwich, 
iVeatry;)  Ilcheater,  (High  Bailiff;) 
Leeds,  (ladies ;)  Montrose,  (Provost;) 
Newbury,  (Mayor;)  Norwich,  (Al¬ 
dermen  ;)  St  Leonard’s  parish;  Shore¬ 
ditch,  (Churchwardens),  Westminster 
Livery,  (High  Bailiff;)  York)  (Mayor.). 


OCTOBER. 

7th. — A  poor  illiterate  boy,  who 
could  not  read,  was  taken  to  Bow- 
street  Police-office,  London,  charged 
with  distributing  handbills  of  a  sedi¬ 
tious  and  treasonable  tendency,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
They  had  been  given  him,  he  said,  by 
a  gentleman,  who  paid  him  a  shilling, 
and  promised  to  reward  him  liberally. 
The  bills  purported  to  come  from  the 
Queen's  Plate  Committee. — Mr  Pear¬ 
son  attended,  and  said  that  he  believed 
what  the  prisoner  had  stated  was  true, 
and  that  be  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the 
said  gentleman  these  three  days,  and 
begged  that  the  matter  might  stand 
over  till  next  day.  On  Sunday  Mr 
Pearson,  with  a  Bow-street  officer, 
traced  the  gentleman  (named  Frank¬ 
lin  or  Fletcher)  to  his  residence  near 
London,  and  brought  him  a  prisoner 
to  the  office,  from  which  he  was  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  Magistrate,  Sir  R.  Baker, 
to  depart  without  bail,  upon  an  assu¬ 
rance  of  another  gentleman,  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  that  he  was  a  respectable  man, 
and  would  attend  to  answer  the  charge 
on  Monday.  Mr  Franklin,  however, 
failed  to  appear;  and  upon  sending  to 
his  house,  it  appeared  that  he  had  fled 
through  the  night.  Mr  Pearson  then 
boldly  stated  that  this  gentleman  was 
a  man  of  independent  foitune,  and  bad 
a  son  an  officer  in  the  Guards ;  that  he 
had  gone  on  in  this  course  of  distri¬ 
buting,  at  great  expence  and  trouble, 
seditious  and  treasonable  placards  gra¬ 


tuitously,  by  hundreds  of  thousands* 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  which  pla¬ 
cards  had  been  imputed  to  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  people ;  and  that  he 
had  done  all  this  under  the  protection, 
and  by  the  authority  of  government. 
Mr  Pearson  said  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  these  charges,  and  obtained  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Mr  Franklin.— 
He  afterwards  applied  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  to  exert  the  authority  of  hia 
department,  to  prevent  the  delinquent 
from  escaping  from  the  country  ;  but 
his  Lordship,  after  examining  into  the 
matter,  replied  that  he  saw  no  reason 
for  his  interference.  It  has  since  been 
learned,  that  Franklin  has  fled  to 
France  ;  and  Mr  Pearson,  with  Vick¬ 
ery,  the  Bow-street  officer,  have  gone 
there  in  pursuit. 

9th.— This  being  the  day  appointed 
by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  a  number  of  addresses,  the 
road  from  Hyde-park  comer  to  Ham¬ 
mersmith  was  at  an  early  hour  throng¬ 
ed  by  vast  bodies  of  persons,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Brandenburgh-house  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  Queen.  At 
twelve  o'clock  upwards  of  200  car¬ 
riages,  some  with  six  horses,  and  the 
greater  part  with  four,  the  postillions 
fancifully  dressed,  had  passed  Hyde- 
park-corner,  filled  by  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  deputed  from  several  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  country  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Queen  addresses  of  congra¬ 
tulation. 

The  following  were  the  addresses 
presented  by  appointment  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  yesterday  : — From  £ly-place  Li¬ 
berty,  Holbora,  Croydon,  Wands¬ 
worth,  St  Ann's  (^Limehouse),  Far- 
ringdon-within,  rortsoken  Ward, 
Horsleydow'n,  Christ-church  (Surrey), 
Winchester,  Oxford,  St  Ive's,  Here¬ 
ford,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Cardiff,  Lei¬ 
cester,  North  Petherton,  Taunton, 
Truro,  Sedgeley,  Colebrook,  Milford, 
Surrey,  Kendal,  Ambleside, .  Kirby- 
Lonsd^e,  Milntbrop,.  the  letter-press 
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{trinten,  Eveaham,  Manchester,  Hinck*  carriage  was  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart,  the 
ey,  Le^,  Glasgow,  United  Guild*  Aldemun  of  the  Ward,  with  his  De* 
ries  of  Perth,  Banff,  St  John’s  (  South-  puty.  The  gentlemen  of  the  deputa- 
wark),  and  Coventry.  tion,  on  presenting  their  addreM,  were 

The  first  address  which  arrived  at  honoured  with  a  most  gracious  recep* 
Brandenburgh  was  that  from  the  inha-  tion,  and,  succeeded  by.  their  worthy 
bitants  of  the  parish  of  St  Abbot’s,  Alderman  and  his  Deputy,  had  the  ho- 
Kensington.  'The  procession  consist-  nour  of  kissing  hands  as  they  passed 
ed  of  42  carriages  and  chiefly  filled  her  Majesty. 

with  ladies.  They  were  elegantly  dress-  At  tnree  o’clock  the  procession  of 
ed  in  white,  and  wore  her  Majesty’s  the  several  Benefit  Societies  of  the  me- 
medals  suspended  from  their  necklaces,  tropolis  arrived.  There  were  more  than 
The  address  was  under  the  immediate  4000  persons  in  this  procession.  They 
care  of  Mr  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.  P.,  appeared  to  be  chiefly  artizans  and  me- 
Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart.  M.  P.,  Mr  Pe*  cbanics,  and  their  whole  appearance 
ter  Moore,  M.  P.,  Mr  Hume,  M.  P.,  and  demeanour  did  them  the  highest 


and  several  other  independent  gentle¬ 
men.  The  deputation  bad  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  her  Majesty  at 
a  quarter  past  one  o’clock. 

Mr  Whitbread  read  tbe  address,  to 
which  her  Majesty  returned  a  most  gra¬ 
cious  answer. 

Mr  Hume  then  presented  the  ad¬ 
dresses  from  Glasgow  (signed  by 
37,000  persons),  that  from  the  United 
Guildries  of  Perth,  and  from  Banff,  to 
all  of  which  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  gracious  answers. 

Mr  Whitbread  also  presented  an  ad¬ 
dress,  very  numerously  signed,  from 
Totness,  in  Devonshire. 

Major  Cartwright,  who  appeared  in 
the  full  regimental  uniform  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  militia,  of  which  he  was  once 
major,  presented  the  address  from  the 
ladies  of  Manchester,  and  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Leeds  and  Hinckley,  in 
Leicestershire.  To  all  of  these  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  tbe  most 
gracious  answers. 

Mr  Brougham,  M.  P.,  presented  the 
Evesham  address,  and  Mr  Jacobs  that 
from  Taunton. 

At  half  past  two  o’clock  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Ward  of  Portsoken  ar¬ 
rived.  The  gentlemen  who  composed 
it  filled  35  coaches  and  four  ;  the  pos- 
tiliona  were  in  'new  pink  dresses  with 
white  hats  and  cockades.  In  the  firat 


credit.  This  procession  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  immense  concourse  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  by  their  cheers,  evidently 
partook  of  the  enthusiasm.  The  Be¬ 
nefit  Societies  were  preceded  by  a  large 
body  of  their  ofBcers  with  staves ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  several  bands  of 
music  ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  socie¬ 
ty,  the  stewards  and  flags  were  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  next  procession  was  that  of  St 
Ann’s,  Limehouse,  consisting  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  wearing  white  favours, 
in  open  landaus  and  four ;  the  posti¬ 
lions  dressed  in  crimson  jackets. 

The  gentlemen  deputed  from  Co¬ 
ventry  next  appeared,  to  present  her 
Majesty  with  some  pieces  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  new-manufactured  riband )  the 
colour.  Queen’s  purple,  on  scarlet 

f [round,  combining  in  its  texture  the 
abrics  of  sarsnet  and  damask  satin, 
on  which  the  Crown  appeared  beauti¬ 
fully  wrought,  and  the  initials  **  C.  R.” 
Mr  Thorpe  and  Mr  Morrirson  were 
introduced  to  her  Majesty’s  presence 
by  Sir  William  Gell;  when  Mr  Thorp 
presented  the  riband,  and  addressed  her 
Mriesty. 

Her  Majesty  had  the  condescen¬ 
sion  to  accept  the  present,  and  return 
a  most  gracious  answer. 

Tbe  next  deputation  was  that  from 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon- within,  con- 
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docted  by  its  watxl-dq>tity.  It  wm 
preceded  by  a  gentleman  on  horse^ 
bickf  carrying  a  blue  flag  adorned 
with  the  star  of  Brunswick,  followed 
by  eighteen  open  landaus  and  four, 
each  containing  six  gentlemen  wear¬ 
ing  white  'faTOurs.  The  postilions 
wore  light-blue  jackets,  with  favours 
in  their  caps.  The  horses*  heads  and 
manes  were  decorated  with  rosettes  of 
white  riband. 

As  this  procession  was  on  its  way 
to  Brandenburgh-house,  it  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sel  at  its  head.  His  lordship,  in  full 
court  dress,  was  making  progress  on 
the  road  to  Brandenburgh.house,  to 
present  an  address  to  her  Majesty } 
and,  being  observed  to  be  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  procession  by  a  gentleman 
on  horseback,  who  made  the  circum¬ 
stance  known  to  Mr  Deputy  Pindar, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  led  the  pro- 
‘cession,  they  all,  on  receiving  the  in¬ 
timation,  instantly  despatched  a  mes¬ 
senger,  requesting  his  lordship  to  take 
precedence,  which  was  complied  with, 
to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the 
multitude. 

Lord  John  Russell  presented  an 
Address  from  Taunton.  His  lord- 
ship  was  honoured  with  a  most  gra¬ 
cious  reception. 

The  deputation  from  the  parish  of 
Christ-church,  Surrey,  followed.  It 
was  conducted  by  Mr  Chatfield,  in 
his  private  carriage,  with  four  horses, 
and  consisted,  besides  the  conveyances 
of  the  parish  officers,  of  three  open 
landaus,  drawn  by  six  grtj  horses 
each,  in  which  were  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address  to  her  Majesty, 
and  the  committee  who  prepared  it  { 
A  trumpeter  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  Yeoman  of 
the  Guard : 

A  most  beautiful  white  satin  flag, 
on  which  was  inscribed  in 
gold  letters, 

“  The  PariSi  of  Christ-church  Ad- 
dress  to  the  Queen.** 


This  flag  wat  carried  by  •  nan 
mounted  on  a  cream-colonred  chargcn 
A  full  band  of  music.  Twenty-thrc* 
open  carriages,  drawn  by  four  horses 
each,  in  which  were  the  gentlemen  of 
the  deputation,  accompanied  by-  their 
ladies  ;  among  them  were  observ^  two 
Quaker  families.  The  ladies  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  dressed  with  great  elegance, 
and  the  Quaker  ladies  with  g^at  neat¬ 
ness.  The  procession  closed  with 
three  other  carriages,  drawn  by  two 
horses  each.  ' 

The  address  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Tid,  and  received  by  the  Queen 
with  her  usual  condescension  and  affa¬ 
bility.  Her  Majesty  returned  a  most 
gracious  answer. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  Letter- 
press  Printers  of  the  metropolis  arri¬ 
ved.  The  procession  consisted  of  a 
very  numerous  body  of  persons  of  that 
trade  in  this  great  metropolis. 

Her  Majesty  bore  the  fatigue  of 
standing  so  long  with  great  composure, 
and  repeatedly  conversed,  throughout 
the  day,  with  Lady  A.  Hamilton  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Darner,  upon  the  grati¬ 
fying  sight  which  the  gp^unds  aronnd 
presented,  thronged  as  they  were  with 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  great  city.  At  no  period  du¬ 
ring  the  day  was  there  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  than  10,000  persons  within  the 
avenues  of  Brandenburgh-house  )  ther 
repeatedly  hailed  their  Queen  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  their  attachment. 

11.  Thomas  Warren,  turnkey  of 
the  jail  of  Dumfries,  v^s  inhumanly 
murdered  by  David  Haggart,  one  of 
the  prisoners.  David  Haggart  con¬ 
trived  to  secrete  in  his  cell  a  large 
stone ;  this  he  put  into  a  bag,  and 
when  Warren  was  leaving  the  cell, 
after  having  brought  the  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  food,  Haggart  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  the  stone  in  the  bag, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
then  the  wretch  made  his  eseaM  from 
prison.  Warren  was  soon  amr  dis- 
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covered  by  one  of  the  turnkeys)  he  and  thnt  the  drcumsUnee  of  its  having 
was  quite  senseleN )  the  blood  had  occurred  immediately  after  the  close 
flowed  copiously  from  his  head,  which  of  her  Majesty’s  case  was  purely  ac« 
was  lacerated  in  the  most  frightful  cidentaL  We  can  state,  upon  autho- 
manner.  He  was  immediately  con<  rity,  that  this  is  entirely  incorrect, 
veyed  to  bed,  and  a  surgeon  sent  for.  His  Royal  Highnets  called  to  pay  his 
who,  upon  examining  the  wound,  found  respects  to  her  Majesty)  but,  from 
the  skull  very  much  fractured:  the  un>  the  unexpected  nature  of  Us  visit,  her 
fortunate  man  died  about  ten  o'clock.  Majesty  was  not  in  a  state  then  to  re- 
on  the  Wednesday  night,  having  en-  ceive  him ;  but  soon  after  sent  a  let- 
dured  the  greatest  agony  during  the  ter  to  Prince  Leopold,  to  appoint  one 
day.  o’clock  this  day  for  an  interview.— 

Traveller. 

BrandenburghJiotae,  Wednetday,  SO.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the 

October  2Sth,  addresses  presented  yesterday  to  her 

Mr  K.  Craven  and  Sir  William  Majesty:— 

Gell,  vice-chamberlains  to  the  Queen, 

are  commanded  to  announce,  that,  in  Margate,  Weavers  of  New- 

consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea-  Islington,  bury, 

son  and  the  probable  approach  of  wet  Coopers,  Ditchling,  Sus- 

weather,  her  Majesty  wishes  to  decline  Youths  of  the  Me-  sex, 

receiving  any  future  addresses  in  per-  tropolis.  Lawyers’  Clerks, 

son  after  Monday  next,  the  SOtb'  in-  Leather-dressers,  Odd  Fellow^ 
stant.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  under-  Brass-founders,  Sidmouth,  • 

stood  that  her  Majesty  by  no  means  Wokinobam,  Arundel, 

intends  to  exclude  the  presentation  of  Silver  Trade,  Pontypool, 

such  addresses  as  may  be  at  this  mo-  Paper-hangers,  Chichesterj^ 

ment  in  preparation,  and  which,  if  not  Bnck-layers,  Wigton, 
ready  by  Monday,  her  Majesty  will  West  and  East  Cabinet-makers, 
receive  and  answer  without  the  cere-  Coker,  Lymington, 

mony  of  a  formal  deputation.  Monmouth,  Maidstone. 

'  New  Mills, 

October  ^th.  , 

Yesterday,  at  one  o’clock,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  invitation  from  her 
Majesty,  Prince  Leopold,  attended  by 
Colonel  Addenbroke,  visited  the  Queen 
at  Brandenburgh  -  house,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  and  remamed  with  her  Majesty 
about  an  hour.  Prince  Leopold  at-  9th. — Fireindrurt-i.ane. — ^This 

terwards  returned  to  Claremont.—  populous  neighbourhood  was  thrown 
Morning-Poet.  into  much  confusion,  yesterday  even- 

We  have  given  the  different  ac-  ing,byafirewhichbrokeoutinMrGla- 
counts  which  have  appeared  in  the  zier'stimber-yard,just  above  the  burial- 
papers  of  this  morning,  m  to  the  visit  ground,  in  Drury-lane.  A  more  dan- 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  gerous  spot  for  the  occurrence  of  such 
her  Majesty  yesterday.  The  Court  an  accident  could  scarcely  be  pointed 
Circular  attempts. to  convey  an  im-  out.  The  premises  stand  within  fifty 
pression  that  this  visit  of  his  Royal  yards  of  the  two  theatres,  and  are 
Highness  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  narrow 
sudden  indisposition  of  her  Majesty,  courts  and  alleys,  which  meander  in 
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such  besatiful  trreguhHCy  between 
Bow'ttreet  and  Drary-lane^  pour  com~ 
hie  de  bonheur.  The  alarm  was  giren 
about  half  past  fire  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  great  number  of  worthy  persons* 
who  lud  been  amusing  themselves  with 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  show,  embraced  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  finishing 
their  evening.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  engines  of  the  different 
companies  began  to  arrive,  but  they 
were  unable  to  penetrate  the  solid 
mass  of  mob  which  was  collected. 
The  firemen  literally  fought  their  way} 
but  it  was  almost  doubtful  whether 
they  would  be  enabled  to  act,  when 
the  military  destined  to  guard  the 
theatre  came  up,  and  did  good  service 
by  removing  the  idlers.  Coven^*gar« 
den  theatre  was  in  a  situation  of  great 
risk.  It  was  exposed,  during  an  nour 
and  a  half,  to  a  heavy  shower  of 
burning  materials.  No  water  was  ob* 
tained  until  near  seven  o'clock.  The 
timber  burned  furiously;  and  the  wind, 
which  just  then  freshened  from  the 
eastward,  carried  flakes  of  fire,  and 
pieces  of  lighted  wood,  as  far  as  Lei- 
cester-square.  The  servants  of  the 
theatre,  however,  exerted  themselves 
with  great  alacrity,  and  no  mischief 
occurred.  The  loss  has  been  consi¬ 
derable.  The  timber.yard  (insured, 
we  understand,  with  the  County-of¬ 
fice)  is,  with  its  contents,  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  ten  houses  acboining  the 
rear  of  the  premises,  and  fronting  in¬ 
to  Duke’s-court,  Crown-court,  and 
Martlett'Court,  are  materially  dama¬ 
ged.  Fortunately,  no  one  sustained 
any  personal  injury.  , 

The  doors  of  Covent-garden,  as 
well  AS  those  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
remained  closed  some  time  after  their 
usual  hour  of  opening — a  measure  of 
some  prudence ;  for  the  absence  of 
such  a  precaution  might  have  produ¬ 
ced  an  audience  more  numerous  than 
profitable.  About  half  past  seven  the 


fatj'  of  the  flames  began  to  abate ; 
and,  by  the  united  exertions  of  soldiers 
and  constables,  the  defiles  of  Bow- 
street  and  Little  Kussebstreet  were 
rendered  practicable.  Business  then 
roceeded  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
ut  the  houses  were  thinly  attended. 

11th. — ^This  evening,  London  was 
illuminated  to  a  great  extent,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  her 
M^ty. 

'I'he  illumination  in  Picca^ly,  and 
in  the  streets  and  squares  south  of  that 
thoroughfare,  did  not  become  general 
until  nine  o’clock.  Bond-street  was 
brilliant  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  George  Cavendish,  Mr  Coutts, 
and  many  other  persons  of  fortune 
and  situation,  bore  ample  testimony 
of  the  principles  of  their  proprietors  ; 
nor  were  the  gpeat  hotels  backward 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinions ; 
but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brook- 
street,  Grosvenor.street ,  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  amd  the  vicinity, 
were  tardy  in  their  measures ;  some 
wasted  their  time  in  preparation- 
some  were  unprepared  altogether— 
and  some  waited  for  the  example  of 
their  neighbours.  Before  ten  o’clock, 
however,  a  considerable  crowd  assem¬ 
bled,  and  proceeded  to  appeal  with 
much  vigour,  occasionally  to  the  feel- 
inn,  and  occasionally  to  the  windows, 
of  ^e  sluggish.  Apsley-house  was 
**  a  ia  mort,"  and  C  *  Palace  was 
enveloped  in  gloom.  In  Hamilton- 
palace  there  were,  we  think,  less  lamps 
than  usual ;  but  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  by  the 
splendour  of  their  flambeaux,  made 
visible  the  darkness  of  the  few  disloyal 
who  dwelt  near  them.  It  would  be  te¬ 
dious  to  describe  the  state  of  each  se¬ 
veral  street:  geneeallv  speaking,  the 
illumination  was,  in  this  part  of  the 
town,  unequaL  In  some  streets  the 
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blsxe  Vru  unhrmal  j  in  otheri  a  ainglc 
light. 

The  whole  northern  ride  of  Oxford- 
street  and  Cavendish  square,  and  par- 
ticBlarly  Welbeck.street,  Wigmore- 
street,  and  Harley-street,  were  more 
brilliantly  than  generally  illuminated. 
In  Manchester-square,  but  two  houses 
exhibited  any  signs  of  illumination  { 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford's  was  not 
one  of  them.  The  noble  residence  of 
Earl  Grey,  in  Portman-square,  and 
several  other  beautiful  mansions  in  its 
vicinity,  were  superbly  decorated  with 
every  species  of  lights.  Hynde  street, 
Berkeley  street.  Mount  street,  Gros* 
venor  square,  and  Lower  Brook  street, 
all  displayed  the  same  manifestations  of 
regard  for  her  Majesty.  In  Hanover 
square  the  lights  were  numerous  ;  but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
one  house  in  Great  George  street, 
(which  our  readers  will  remember  runs 
out  of  it,l  which  had  not  set  up  the 
same  emblems  of  peaceful  triumph— 
an  observation  which  equally  applies  to 
Swallow  and  Titcbfield  streets,  to  a 
part  of  Waterloo-street,  and  eminently 
to  the  various  avenues  which  open  into 
it,  and  to  the  Haymarket  and  Cock- 
spur  street.  The  streets  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  thronged  by  multitudes,  whose 
deportment  was  quiet  and  becoming. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple>bar, 
we  saw  a  small  detachment  of  the  Life¬ 
guards,  whose  conduct  appeared  to  be 
regulated  by  the  tranquil  demeanour 
of  the  populace. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  club-houses 
in  St  James's  street,  many  of  the 
houses  in  St  James’s  square.  Pall-mall, 
and  Cbaring-cross,  were  illuminated. 
Brookes’s,  in  St  James's  street,  deser¬ 
ved  and  attracted  particular  notice. 
Though  no  previous  preparations  could 
have  been  made,  the  balcony,  in  a  short 
time,  was  tastefully  decorated  with  a 
royal  crown,  with  the  letters  Q.  C., 
the  initials  of  Queen  Caroline.  White’* 


wasilluminated  profusely  with  torches} 
Boodle’s  very  sparingly  }  the  Guard’s 
mess- club  very  splendidly.  In  Pall- 
mall,  though  nearly  all  the  houses  were 
lighted  up  about  8  o'cIock,nothing  par¬ 
ticular  was  observable.  From  Carlton- 
house  we  proceeded  toSt  James’s  square, 
to  sec  how  the  deliverance  of  her  Ma- 

Swas  received  by  the  loyal  inha- 
Its  of  that  fashionable  quarter. 
There  the  houses  of  the  nobiUty  and 
gentry  were  generally  illuminated  with 
more  or  less  brilliancy,  though,  from 
the  sudden  nature  of  the  call,  and  the 
want  of  preparation,  there  were  no 
coloured  lamps  or  tasteful  designs. 
The  houses  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  were, 
we  think,  the  only  mansions  involved 
in  their  usual  gloom.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford's  family  was  loudly  cheered. 
The  house  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
protected  by  the  military,  but  that  of 
one  of  his  refractory  friends  was  not. 
Greenwood’s  (the  army  agents)  people, 
at  Charing-cross,  refused,  at  &st,  to 
illuminate,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
resistance,  or  a  tardy  compliance  with 
the  sovereign  multitude,  he  had  his 
windows  smashed.  Neither  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  nor  Whitehall,  nor  Downing- 
street,  was  illuminated. 

The  illumination  in  Holbom  was 
very  general ;  and  though  the  sudden¬ 
ness  with  which  it  was  got  up  pre¬ 
vented  the  display  of  many  devices, 
several  of  the  windows  were  handsome¬ 
ly  decorated  with  leaves  of  laurel, 
among  which  were  interspersed  mottos 
declaratory  of  the  affection  which  the 
owners  of  the  houses  bore  towards  her 
Majesty.  Several  of  the  streets  lead¬ 
ing  from  Holborn  into  the  squares  on 
the  north  side  of  it,  as  also  the  squares 
themselves,  were  irradiated  by  the  light 
of  a  thousand  lustres.  Bedford  square 
was  particularly  resplendent,  as  was 
also  Great  Russel-street,  Bloomsbury. 
Charlotte-street,  T  avistock-street,  a^ 
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Percy-ctreet,  tppetred  to  join  in  th* 
general  joy ;  and  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  Tottenham*court>road  evinced 
their  loyalty  with  quite  at  much  tplen- 
dour  aa  any  of  the  streets  which  we 
have  before  mentioned.  In  Fitzroy 
square^  no  lights  were  exhibited,  nor 
were  many  to  be  seen  in  Charlotte- 
street,  which  branches  off  from  it. 
Rathbone-Place  was  well  illuminated, 
and  in  one  of  the  houses  we  observed 
the  initials  of  the  Queen’s  name,  C.  R., 
displayed  in  variegated  lamps  amid 
festoons  of  laurel,  in  the  interstices  of 
which  several  pl^ards  of  “  ^on  mi 
ricordo’*  were  placed.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Oxford  street  was  very  briU 
liaot,  and  the  crowds  that  were  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  it,  with  an  air  of 
busy  joy  in  their  countenances,  ren¬ 
der^  it  an  interesting  spectacle.  Soho 
square  was  generally  lighted  up  ;  but 
there  was  scarcely  a  candle  either  in 
Greek  or  Frith-street.  The  lower 
end  of  Wardour-street  was  in  the  same 
condition  ;  and  no  great  blaze  or  light 
struck  upon  the  eye  until  the  specta¬ 
tor  came  to  the  head  of  Piccadilly. 
From  Coventry-street  up  towards 
Hyde-park-comer,  Piccadilly  present¬ 
ed  an  imposing  view,  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  more  striking  by  the  darkness 
in  which  Prince’s-street  and  Whit- 
combe-street  were  shrouded.  St  Mar- 
tin*s-lane  was  only  partial^  illumina¬ 
ted  ;  but  in  New-street,  King-street, 
Great  Russel-street,  and  Covent-gar- 
'  den,  not  a  ray  of  light,  except  what 
was  afforded  by  the  glimmering  of 
the  gaS'lights,  was  to  be  discovered. 
Brydges-street  afforded  a  different 
spectacle,  as  did  also  the  Strand,  in 
which  t^  generality  of  the  house¬ 
holders  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  who  should  display  his  attach- 
noent  to  her  Majesty  in  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  manner.  However,  there  were 
some  in  that  neighbourhood  who  did 
not  sympathize  in  the  delight  felt  by 


their  fellow-dtizens.  The  mnltitade, 
in  revenge,  broke  their  windows.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  mi¬ 
litary  were  sent  for  f  but,  although 
the  Riot  Act  was  read,  we  have  not 
heard  that  any  material  injury  has 
been  done,  excepting  the  breaVbg  of  a 
few  panes.  The  crowd  ultimately  dis¬ 
persed,  and  all  was  perfectly  tranquil 
at  12  o'clock.  The  military,  however, 
continued  in  small  numbers  about  Cha- 
ring-cross. 

The  illuminations  were  continued 
during  several  succesrive  nights. 

Edinburgh.— On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  several  placards  were  found 
posted  up  in  this  city,  inviting  to  an 
illumination  in  the  evening.  These 
were  instantly  tom  down  by  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  in  the  forenoon,  the  magi¬ 
strates  issued  a  proclamation  forbid¬ 
ding  such  a  display ;  and  promising 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  against 
any  attempts  to  compel  them  to  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  4  par¬ 
tial  illumination  commenced  about  six 
o’clock,  in  most  parts  of  the  Old  Town, 
and  in  some  inferior  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  which,  as  the  evening  advanced, 
became  more  generaL  About  nine 
o’clock,  riotous  bands  of  young  men 
and  boys  assembled,  and  paraded  the 
chief  streets  of  the  New  Town,  demo¬ 
lishing;  without  opposition,  the  win¬ 
dows  which  were  not  illuminated.  At 
an  early  hour  the  comers  of  the  bridges 
were  taken  possession  of  by  a  disor¬ 
derly  multitude,  and  whenever  a  person 
of  respectable  appearance  pass^,  the 
cry  got  up,  **  On  hats  for  the  Queen," 
and  such  as  had  the  temerity  to  refuse 
compliance  were  immediately  assailed 
with  showers  of  mud  and  filth,  not  un- 
frequently  accompanied  by  blows.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  magistrates  had  as¬ 
sembled  a  strong  civil  and  military 
force  at  various  points  ;  consisting  of 
the  Edinburgh  volunteer  infantry  and 
cavalry,  a  part  of  the  7th  dragoon 
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gtu^i,  and  the  hi?h  constables,  and 
|>olice  of  the  city  j  but  this  force  was 
not  called  into  action  till  near  eleven 
o’clock,  when  they  soon  cleared  the 
streets ;  but  before  this  period,  damage 
had  been  done  to  windows  and  other 
private  pr^erty  amounting  to  above 
L.2000.  For  their  not  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  protection  held  out  to  the 
inhabitants,  while  such  a  powerful 
force  was  at  their  disposal,  the  ma< 
gistrates  have  been  br  some  persons 
severely  censured ;  while  others  ap- 
prove  of  their  forbearance,  and  consider 
that  by  it  the  greater  danger  was  avoided 
by  not  bringing  the  military  in  contact 
'with  the  mob,  until  the  feelings  of  the 
latter  had  been  allowed  to  vent  itself 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  Leith 
*  was,  on  the  same  evening,  partially  il¬ 
luminated,  and  many  of  those  who  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  were  visited  in  a 
similar  manner.  A  few  windows  were 
again  lighted  up  in  Edinburgh  next 
night,  but  all  was  quiet. 

Loner  Brook  Slreett  Nov.  17. 

"  Mr  Keppel  Craven  has  received 
her  Majesty’s  commands  to  inform  the 
Lord-Mayor  that  it  is  her  Majesty's 
wish  to  attend  divine  service  at  St 
Paul’s,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  26. 

**  Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor.” 

To  this  the  Lord-Mayor  returned  an 
answer,  intimating  that  her  Majesty's 
notification  should  be  attended  to. 

“  Loner  Brook  Street,  Nov.  17. 

**  Mr  Keppel  Craven  has  the  honour 
to  acknowl^ge  the  receipt  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  letter,  in  answer  to  the  com¬ 
munication  he  made  to  the  Lord- 
Mayor,  by  the  command  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen.  Mr  Keppel  Craven 
will  not  fail  to  lay  the  Lord-Mayor’s 
note  before  her  Majesty,  and  to  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Lord-Mayor  any  further 
information  he  may  receive  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

•*  Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor.” 

"  Loner  Brook  Street,  Nov.  17. 

In  addition  to  the  communication 


I  had  the  honour  to  nuike  to  you  this 
morning,  I  have  now,  by  her  Majesty's 
commands,  to  inform  you,  that  her 
Majesty  having  understood  that  it  is 
customary  to  perform  divine  service 
three  times  a-week  in  St  Paul's  Cathe¬ 
dral,  her  Majesty  selects  Wednesday, 
the  29th  inst.,  in  preference  to  Sunday, 
the  26th — feeling  that  perhaps  the  con¬ 
course  of  people  who  might  be  drawn 
together  would  not  be  quite  suited  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

Keppel  Craven. 

**  Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor.” 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  wards  within 
the  city,  and  the  parishes  round  Lon¬ 
don,  having  manimted  an  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  present  their  addresses  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  her  Majesty,  in  larg^ 
bodies,  instead  of  small  deputations, 
her  Majesty,  desirous  of  gratifying 
their  wishes,  and  disregarding  all  per¬ 
sonal  fatigue,  will  receive  their  ad¬ 
dresses  in  any  way  most  convenient 
to  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  any 
arrangement  for  receiving  such  nu¬ 
merous  bodies,  as  the  days  are  now 
so  short,  her  Majesty  will  uot  receive 
so  many  addresses  in  one  day.  Her 
Majesty  will  receive  addresses  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  4th  of  December,  and  on 
every  succeeding  Monday  till  further 
notice.  Any  persons  wishing  for  any 
information  previous  to  their  presenta¬ 
tions,  will  please  apply  at  15,  St 
James’s  square. 

**  R.  Keppel  Craven,  Vice  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  the  Queen. 

“  Brandenburgh  house,  Nov.  27.” 

27th. — Mr  Fletcher,  or  Franklin, 
accused  of  fabricating  and  circulating 
inflammatory  placards,  (as  stated  at 
page  S57  of  this  volume,)  has  escaped, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilant  pursuit 
of  Mr  Pearson  the  solicitor,  along  with 
one  of  the  Bow-street  officers.  A  re¬ 
ward  of  L.lOO  was  offered  by  the 
Queen’s  Plate  Committee,  and  another 
of  L.200  by  Government,  for  his  ap¬ 
prehension,  but  without  effect.  A  let- 
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tcr  hu  b^n  received  from  Franklio,  by 
one  of  the  Bow«ttreet  migistratet, 
dated  Dunkirk,  19th  instant,  avowing 
his  guilt,  but  ridiculing  all  attempts  to 
apprehend  him.  On  the  l7th  a  war¬ 
rant  was  granted  at  Bow-street  against 
Mr  Dennis  O’Brren,  charged,  on  the 
oath  of  a  bill-sticker,  with  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  Franklin  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  those  atrocious  placards.  Mr 
O’Bryen  attended  voluntarily  at  the 
police  office,  but  on  a  subsequent  day 
the  warrant  was  discharged,  the  bill- 
sticker  having  declared  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  person. 

27th.  Mr  Jeffrey  was  installed  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  ceremony  excited  an  unu¬ 
sual  degree  of  interest ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  the  hall  was  crowded  to  excess. 
At  three  o’clock  Mr  Jeffrey  entered, 
and  was  received  with  the  loudest 
shouts  of  applause,  and  with  every  de¬ 
monstration  of  respect  and  attachment. 
Mr  Jeffrey  was  accompanied  by  Mr 
Campbell  of  Blythswood,  M.  P.  Dean 
of  Faculty,  the  Principal  and  Profess¬ 
ors  of  the  University,  Mr  K.  Finlay, 
(late  Rector,)  and  by  Messrs  Thom¬ 
son,  Cockbum,  and  J.  A.  Murray, 
advocates.  Professor  Pillans,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  gentlemen,  who  had  gone 
with  Mr  Je^y  from  Edinburgh.  Af¬ 
ter  the  installation  Mr  Jeffrey  address¬ 
ed  the  audience  in  thefollowingspeech, 
which  called  forth  reiterated  »outs  of 
applause 

*<  It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
this  is  to  me  a  moment  of  great  pride 
and  gratification.  But  I  feel  that  it  is 
also  a  moment  of  no  little  emotion  and 
disturbance ;  and  on  an  occasion  where 
Burke  is  reported  to  have  faltered, 
and  Adam  Smith  to  have  remained 
silent,  it  may  probably  be  thought 
that  I  should  have  best  consulted  both 
my  fame  and  my  comfort,  if  I  had 
followed  the  latter  example.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  not  to  feel,  that  in 


m 

the  case  of  that  eminent  person,  and 
of  many  others,  who  have  since  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  the  ume  manner, 
the  honour  they  conferred  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  nearly  compensated  that  which 
they  had  received  from  it  {  and  they 
might,  not,  therefore,  feel  any  very 
strong  call  to  express  their  sense  of 
an  obligation  which  was  almost  repaid 
by  its  acceptance.  On  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  no  one  can  feel  more  intimately 
-—no  one,  indeed,  so  intinutely  as  I 
do,  that  the  obligation  is  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  honour 
is  that  which  is  done  to  me.  I  cannot 
help  feeling,  therefore,  as  if  1  should 
be  chargeable  with  ingratitude  if  I 
were  to  leave  to  be  inferred  from  my 
silence  those  sentiments  to  which  I  am 
abundantly  aware  1  shall  do  little  jus¬ 
tice  by  my  words. 

**  In  endeavouring,  however,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sense  1  have  of  the  very 
great  and  unexpected  distinction  that 
has  been  conferred  on  me,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  has  in  it  every 
thing  that  could  render  any  honour  or 
distinction  precious  in  my.eyes.  It  is 
accompanied,  I  thank  God,  with  no 
emolument— it  is  attended,  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  understand,  with  not  many  or 
very  difficult  duties— it  is  chiefly  of  a 
literary  and  intellectual  character— 
and  it  has  been  bestowed,  without  any 
stir  or  solicitation  of  mine,  by  some¬ 
thing  that  approaches  very  nearly  to 
a  popular  suffrage. 

**  These  considerations  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  sufficient  to  render  any  simi¬ 
lar  distinction  in  any  other  seminary 
of  learning  peculiarly  grateful  and  flat¬ 
tering.  But  I  must  say,  that  what 
chiefly  exalts  and  endears  this  appoint¬ 
ment  to  me  is,  that  it  has  been  ^stow- 
ed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It 
was  here  that,  now  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  I  received  the  earliest,  and 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part,  of  my 
academical  education,  and  first  imbibed 
that  relish  and  veneration  for  letters 
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which  hM  cheered  and  directed  the 
whole  course  of  mj  after  life ;  and  to 
which,  amidst  all  the  distractions  of 
rather  too  busy  an  existence,  I  have 
never  failed  to  recur  with  fresh  and 
imabated  enjoyment.  Nor  is  it  merely 
by  those  distant  and  pleasing  recollec¬ 
tions — by  the  touching  retrospect  of 
those  scenes  of  guiltless  ambition  and 
youthful  delight,  when  every  thing 
around  and  before  me  was  bright  with 
novelty  and  hope,  that  this  place  and 
all  the  images  it  recalls  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  endeared  to  my  heart.  Though 
I  have  been  able,  1  fear,  to  do  but 
little  to  honour  this  early  nurse  of  my 
studies  since  I  was  first  separated  from 
her  bosom,  I  will  yet  presume  to  say, 
that  I  have  been,  during  all  that  in¬ 
terval,  an  affectionate  and  not  an  inat¬ 
tentive  son.  For  the  whole  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  1  have  watched  over  her  progress, 
and  gloried  in  her  fame  ;  and  at  your 
Literary  Olympics,  where  your  prizes 
are  distributed,  and  the  mature  swarm 
annually  cast  off  to  ply  its  busy  task 
in  the  wider  circuit  of  the  world,  1  have 
generally  been  found  a  fond  and  eager 
spectator  of  that  youthful  prowess  in 
which  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  sharer,  and 
a  delighted  chronicler  of  that  excel¬ 
lence  which  never  ceased  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  And  thur,  the  tie  which  origi¬ 
nally  bound  me  to  the  place  was  never 
allowed  to  be  broken  ;  and  when  call¬ 
ed  to  the  high  office  which  I  this  day 
assume,  I  relt  that  I  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  stranger,  even  by  the 
youngest  portion  of  the  society  over 
which  I  was  to  preside. 

**  It  has  not  been  unusual,  I  believe, 
on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  say 
something  of  the  fame  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  from  time  to  time  contributed  to 
extend  it.  I  shall  not  now,  however, 
enter  upon  such  a  theme.  But  on  find¬ 
ing  myself,  after  so  long  an  interval, 
once  more  restored  to  this  society,  and 
reassumed  as  one  of  its  members,  it  is 


impossible  for  me  not  to  cast  back  one 
glance  of  melancholy  remembrance  and 
veneration  to  the  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  by  whom  it  was  then  adorned, 
and  from  whom  my  first  impressions  of 
intellectual  excellence  were  derived. 
Among  these  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
pride  and  gratification,  that  I  can  still 
recollect  the  celebrated  Dr  Reid,  then 
verging  indeed  to  his  decline,  but  still 
in  possession  of  his  powerful  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  and,  though  retired  from 
the  regular  business  of  teaching,  still 
superintending  with  interest  ^e  la¬ 
bours  of  his  ingenious  successor,  and 
hallowing,  with  the  sanctity  of  his  ve¬ 
nerable  age,  and  the  primitive  simpli¬ 
city  of  his  character,  the  scene  over 
which  his  genius  has  thrown  so  impe¬ 
rishable  a  lustre. 

**  Another  potent  spirit  was  then, 
though,  alas  1  for  too  short  a  time,  in 
the  height  and  vigour  of  his  strong 
and  undaunted  understanding — I  mean 
the  late  Mr  Millar,  whom  it  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly 
the  duty  of  those  who  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  knowing  him,  to  remember  and 
commemorate  on  all  fit  occasions,  be¬ 
cause,  unlike  the  great  philosopher  to 
whom  I  have  just  alluded,  no  adequate 
memorial  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
is  to  be  found  in  those  works  by  which 
his  name  must  be  chiefly  known  to 
posterity.  In  them  there  is  indeed  em¬ 
bodied  a  part,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  best  or  most  striking  part,  of  his 
singular  sagacity,  extensive  learning, 
and  liberal  and  penetrating  judgment ; 
but  they  reveal  nothing  of  that  magi¬ 
cal  vivacity,  which  made  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  his  lectures  still  more  full  of 
delight  than  of  instruction  ; — of  that 
frankness  and  fearlessness,  which  led 
him  to  engage,  without  preparation, 
in  every  fair  contention,  and  neither  to 
dread  nor  disdain  the  powers  of  any 
opponent;  and  still  less,  perhaps,  of 
that  remarkable  and  unique  talent,  by 
which  he  -was  enabled  to  clothe,  in 
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coDciM  aod  familitr  expreiuoni,  the 
most  profound  and  original  riews  of 
the  most  complicated  questions  ;  and 
thus  to  render  the  knowledge  which 
he  communicated  so  manageable  and 
unostentatious,  as  to  turn  out  his  pu> 
pils  from  the  sequestered  retreats  of  a 
college,  in  a  condition  immediately  to 
apply  their  acquisitions  to  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  world. 

**  In  indulging  in  these  recollections, 

I  am  afraid  1  am  but  imperfectly  inteU 
ligible  to  the  younger  part  of  my  hear* 
ers,  to  whom  the  eminent  individuals 
I  have  mentioned  can  be  known  only 
as  historical  or  traditionary  persons. 
But  there  is  one  other  departed  light  of 
the  same  remote  period,  in  referring 
to  whom,  1  believe,  I  may  reckon  up¬ 
on  the  sympathy  of  every  one  who 
now  hears  me,  and  over  whose  recent 
and  sudden  extinction  all  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  ready  to  lament.  It  is  melancholy 
—and  monitory,  I  trust,  to  us  all,— to 
reflect,  that,  in  the  short  space  which 
has  elapsed  since  my  election  to  this 
ofiEce,  this  seminary  has  been  deprived 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  teachers  by  whom  it  has 
ever  been  adorned  ;  and  it  is  no  small 
detraction  from  the  pleasure  which  I 
promised  myself  in  appearing  here  to¬ 
day,  that  1  cannot  be  welcomed  by 
the  indulgent  smile  of  that  amiable  and 
eminent  individual.  1  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  receiving  a  very  kind  message 
from  him,  dictated,  I  believe,  the  very 
day  before  his  death,  and  when  I  was 
far,  indeed,  from  suspecting  that  it 
was  to  be  the  last  act  of  our  inter¬ 
course  on  earth.  1  need  not  say  that  I 
have  been  alluding  to  the  late  excellent 
Mr  Young,  a  man  whose  whole  heart 
was  to  the  last  in  the  arduous  and  ho¬ 
nourable  task  to  which  his  days  were 
devoted,  and  who  added  to  the  great 
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stores  of  learning  the  quick  Mgacity 
and  discriminating  taste  by  which  he 
was  so  much  distinguished,  an  unex- 
tinguishable  ardour  and  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  made  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  the  communicarion 
of  it,  equally  a  delight }  and  who,  with 
habits  and  attainments  that  seemed 
only  compatible  with  the  character  of 
a  recluse  scholar,  combined,  not  mere¬ 
ly-  the  most  social  and  friendly  dispo¬ 
sitions,  but  such  8.  prompt,  lively,  and 
generous  admiration  of  every  species 
of  excellence,  as  made  his  whole  life 
one  scene  of  enjoyment,  and  gave  to 
the  moral  lessons  which  it  daily  held 
out  to  his  friends  and  disciples,  a  value 
not  inferior  to  that  of  his  more  formal 
instructions. 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  say 
thus  much  of  the  dead.  Of  the  living, 
however  unwillingly,  I  believe  I  must 
now  forbear  to  say  anything.  Yet  1 
cannot  resist  congratulating  myself, 
and  all  this  assembly,  that  I  still  see 
beside  me  one*  surviving  instructor  of 
my  early  youth, — the  most  revered— 
the  most  justly  valued  of  ail  my  in¬ 
structors  the  individual  of  whom  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  Aara,  what  I 
have  never  omitted  to  say  in  every 
other  place,  that  it  is  to  him,  and  his 
moat  judicious  instructions,  that  I  owe 
my  taste  for  letters,  and  any  little  li¬ 
terary  distinction  I  may  since  have 
been  enabled  to  attain.  It  is  no  small 
part  of  the  gratification  of  this  day, 
to  find  him  here,  proceeding  with  un¬ 
abated  vigour  and  ardour  in  the  emi¬ 
nently  useful  career  to  which  his  life 
has  b^n  dedicated.  And  I  hope  and 
trust,  that  he  will  yet  communicate  to 
many  generations  of  pupils  those  in¬ 
estimable  benefits  to  which  many  may 
easily  do  greater  honour,  but  for  which 
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no  one  ctn  be  more  siocerdy  g^eful, 
thin  the  humble  individual  i^o  now 
addresses jrou.** 

Mr  Jeffrey  then  alluded  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  to  his  predecessor, 
Mr  Finlay,  and  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  all  prejudices  against  him 
were  groundless.  He  concluded  with 
impressing  on  the  younger  part  of  his 
auditors  uie  importance  or  diligence 
and  attention  to  academical  discipline. 

29th. — This  day  the  Queen  attended 
Divine  service  at  St  Paul's,  according 
to  appointment.  Her  Majesty's  car¬ 
riage  did  not  draw  up  before  the  great 
western  entrance,  until  the  clock  had 
atruck  twelve,  as  she  had  been  de¬ 
tained  on  her  way  up  Ludgate-hill, 
by  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
She  was  handed  up  the  flight  of  steps 
by  Mr  Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr  K. 
Craven.  Within  the  doors  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  the  Queen  was  received  by  the 
committee  of  the  corporation,  with 
white  wands  and  favours,  and  by  sixty 
ladies  dressed  in  white,  and  decorated 
by  a  profusion  of  white  ribbons.  The 
Queen  was  conducted  by  the  proper 
officer  in  his  robes,  and  by  Dr  Hughes, 
in  his  canonicals,  to  the  principal  stall 
in  the  choir,  where  she  took  her  seat. 
Lady  A.  Hamilton  was  placed  in  an 
adjoining  stall  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen,  while  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr 
Hume,  and  Mr  Hobhouse,  (the  latter 
in  full  court  dress,)  sat  upon  the  left. 
Alderman  Wood,  (the  only  Alderman 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Aider- 
man  Waithman,)  took  the  usual  situ¬ 
ation  assigned  to  persons  filling  his 
corporate  capacity.  The  Lord-Mayor 
sat  in  his  usual  situation,  opposite  the 
Queen. 

The  service  concluded  soon  after 
one  ;  but  her  M^esty,  in  consequence 
of  the  multitude  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  St  Paul's,  was  unable  to  quit  her 
seat  until  about  half  past  one,  and 
even  then,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 


before  ahe  could  reach  her  carriage, 
although  the  utmost  exertions  were 
used  by  the  comnuttee  and  peace-offi¬ 
cers  to  separate  the  crowd,  and  open 
a  passage.  The  Queen  ascended  with 
the  same  ceremonies  with  which  she 
had  alighted. 

The  whole  front  of  the  church  was 
at  this  time  one  solid  mass,  of  people. 
The  surrounding  windows  were  all 
filled,  innumerable  handkerchiefs  were 
waved,  and  continued  shouts  raised  on 
the  re- appearance  of  her  Majesty  under 
the  grand  portico.  The  carriage  of  her 
Majesty  was  greeted  as  it  proceeded 
by  the  loudest  shouts,  as  her  Majesty 
had  ordered  that  the  covering  should 
be  let  down,  so  as  to  give  the  specta¬ 
tors  a  full  view  of  her  person.  The 

Sueen  bowed  frequently  in  return  for 
e  cheers.  The  Lord-M^or  and 
Sheriffs  went  no  farther  than  'Temple- 
bar.  Mr  Alderman  Wood,  Mr  Hob- 
house,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  others,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Queen  on  her  way  to 
Hammersmith. 


DECEMBER. 

4th.— Declaratiok. — •«  We,  the 
undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  Ward 
of  Cheap,  deem  it  an  imperative  duty 
at  the  present  crisis,  when  wicked  and 
factious  men  are  insidiously,  as  well  as 
openly,  attempting  to  subvert  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  country,  to  declare : 

That  we  perceive  with  the  g^atest 
regret  the  darmgeffbrtswhkhare  made 
to  mislead  the  uninformed,  and  to  era¬ 
dicate  all  feelings  of  religion  and  loy¬ 
alty  ;  for  which  purpose  the  country 
is  inundated  with  blasphemous  and  se¬ 
ditious  publications,  and  other  libels, 
sent  forth  in  the  most  reprehensible 
forms,  evidently  intended  to  excite  a 
disregard  for  the  Christian  religion. 
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and  to  bring  his  Majesty’s  sacred  per¬ 
son  into  hatred  and  contempt. 

That  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
blessings  and  protection  we  enjoy  un¬ 
der  the  incomparable  constitution  of 
our  country,  which  is  the  gradual  re¬ 
sult  of  the  wisdom  of  ages. 

*<  That  our  sentiments  of  loyal  and 
dutiful  attachment  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign  and  government  are  unaba¬ 
ted  ;  and  that  we  are  determined  stre¬ 
nuously  to  support  those  venerable  in¬ 
stitutions  in  church  and  state,  from 
which,  under  divine  Providence,  our 
national  character  and  domestic  com¬ 
fort  are  mainly  derived.” 

8th. — The  Lord-Mayor,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Sir  William  Curtis,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Leighton,  Sir  Charles  Flower, 
Mr  Alderman  Birch,  Mr  Alderman 
Heygate,  Mr  Alderman  Bridges,  Mr 
Sheriff  Williams,  the  Recorder,  and 
city  officers,  proceeded  from  Guildhall 
to  Carlton-palace,  and  presented  the 
following  address  to  his  Majesty,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  resolution  of  the  last 
court : 

"  To  THE  King’s  most  excellent 
Majesty, 

**  The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  of 
the  Court  of  Lord-Mayor  and  Al¬ 
dermen  of  the  City  of  London. 

“  Most  gracious  Sovereign, — We, 
your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  of  the  City  of  London,  approach 
your  Royal  presence  with  renewed  as¬ 
surances  of  our  most  inviolable  attach¬ 
ment  to  your  sacred  person  and  go¬ 
vernment. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  venera¬ 
tion  for  your  Majesty’s  crown  and 
dignity,  we  view  with  horror  and  de¬ 
testation  the  unprincipled  efforts  of 
the  disaffected,in  every  direction  which 
infatuated  malice  can  devise,  and  a  li- 
voL.  XIII.  part  II. 


centious  press  promote,  to  withdraw' 
the  unwary  and  timid  from  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  their  Sovereign,  and,  in  the 
result,  to  overwhelm  this  free  and  hap¬ 
py  land  with  anarchy  and  confusion. 

**  For  this  base  purpose  calumnies 
of  the  most  mischievous  tendency  have 
been  circulated  against  all  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  the  realm  with 
restless  and  unabating  rancour.  The 
Parliament,  the  Courts  of  Judicature, 
the  Altar,  and  the  Throne,  as  establish¬ 
ed  by  our  envied  and  glorious  consti¬ 
tution,  have  become  the  objects  of  the 
most  profligate  abuse  and  insulting  de¬ 
rision. 

We  feel.  Sire,  that  in  order  to 
avert  the  devastation  threatened  by 
such  a  torrent  of  impiety  and  sedition, 
it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  all  the 
liege  subjects  of  the  realm  to  stand 
forward  without  delay,  and  avow  their 
determination  to  support  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  British  constitution  in  the 
true  spirit  of  British  loyalty ;  to  rally 
round  the  throne,  and  guard  the  reli¬ 
gion  and  laws  of  the  country  from 
outrage  and  insult. 

The  Lord- Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London  are  therefore 
most  anxious.  Sire,  to  testify  to  the 
country  at  large,  in  this  evil  hour, 
their  resolution  to  defend  the  Monar- ' 
chy,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
the  Constitution,  against  the  attempts 
openly  and  industriously  made  by  the 
instigators  and  abettors  of  sedition  and 
infldelity  ;  and  to  their  utmost  endea¬ 
vour  in  their  respective  stations,  as 
magistrates,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws,  to  transmit  to  their  children’s 
children  the  blessings  they  have  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of 
their  ancestors,  and  which  they  enjoy 
under  your  Majesty’s  paternal  sway. 

«  We  beg  to  add  our  most  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
all  events,  that  your  Majesty’s  reign 
may  be  long,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
2  A 
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ia  the  affections  of  a  faithful,  grateful, 
and  loyal  people. 

“  Signed,  by  order  of  Court* 

"  Hsnry  WooDTHoaPE.” 

To  which  address  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  return  the  following  most 
gracious  answer : 

“  I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  addreH. 

"  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me 
to  receive  at  this  time  such  an  assu¬ 
rance  of  your  unshaken  attachment  to 
my  person  and  government,  and  of  the 
feelings  with  which  you  regard  the  at¬ 
tempts  so  unceasingly  made  to  extir¬ 
pate  all  that  has  hitherto  been  held  sa¬ 
cred  amongst  us,  and  to  destroy  all 
the  sources  of  British  freedom,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  power.  A  spirit  similar  to 
that  by  which  you  are  actuated,  happi¬ 
ly  predominates  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  I  well  know  the  implicit 
confidence  which  is  due  to  the  virtue 
and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  who  are  manifesting  their  just 
sense  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  by  the 
most  decisive  proofs  of  their  zealous 
determination  to  defend  and  preserve 
them. 

**  You  may  rely  on  my  constant 
support  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  arise  out  of  the  present  extraor¬ 
dinary  conjuncture. 

“  We  are  engaged  in  a  common 
cause,  and  I  feel  most  deeply  that  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  reign,  are  inseparably  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  maintenance  of  our 
established  constitution,  and  with  the 
true  interests  and  welfare  of  my  peo- 
ple.” 

—The  King  received  the  Cambridge 
loyal  address  on  the  throne.  The  de¬ 
putation  was  less  numerous  than  usual, 
there  being  no  more  than  229  mem- 
bers,  whereas,  on  the  two  last  occa¬ 
sions,  there  were  upwards  of  400. 
The  Duke  of  Glocester,  the  Chancel¬ 


lor,  was  not  present ;  but  hia  absence 
was  compensated  by  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  Dr  Wordsvrorth,  late  chaplain 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
now  Master  of  Trinity.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  himself  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
also  accompanied  the  deputation  ;  to 
their  names  we  add  those  of  the  Earl 
of  St  Germains  and  the  Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral  (Sir  J.  Copley.) 

“  To  THE  Kino’s  most  excellent 
Majesty. 

**  The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  and 
Petition  of  the  Lord-Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  and  Commons,  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  Common  Council  assem¬ 
bled. 

Mott  Gracious  So/oercim, — ^We, 
^our  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  the  Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons,  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Council  assembled,  feeling 
ourselves  called  upon  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  times  and  country,  beg 
leave  most  humbly  and  respectfully  to 
approach  your  Majesty,  to  express  to 
your  Majesty  our  profound  regret  at 
the  measures  pursued  by  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers,  so  contrary  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  to 
the  principles  of  universal  justice,  while 
they  are  subversive  of  the  liberties  and 
true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
honour  and  security  of  your  Majesty’s 
throne. 

**  The  war  which  exhausted  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country 
has  long  since  terminated ;  yet,  during 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  we  have 
seen  no  effectual  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditure,  but  loan  after  loan 
again  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  use¬ 
less  and  preposterous  establishments, 
affording  the  means  of  the  subjection 
of  Parliament  by  the  influence  of  mi¬ 
nisterial  patronage,  and  the  overawing 
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of  the  people  io  the  ezerciae  of  their 
juat  rights  07  uncoostitotional  miliUry 
force. 

**  The  diiconteat  thus  created^  we  la« 
meat  to  state,  has  not  been  counter¬ 
acted  by  your  Majesty’s  ministersy 
either  by  just  concessions,  or  by  such 
a  liberal  policy  as  is  due  to  a  free  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  governors  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  laws  have  been  enforced 
with  unprecedented  severity,  to  the 
disgust  and  alarm  of  your  Majesty’s 
faithful  subjects  ;  and,  instead  of  ob¬ 
taining  redress,  coercive  laws  have  been 
introduced  into  the  legislature  by  those 
very  ministers  to  uphold  their  own 
maladministration.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  excite  the  dissatisfaction  of  your 
people,  and  to  exasperate  that  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  into  acts  of  treason,  those 
ministers  have  so  neglected  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  nation,  that  it  is  at  length  become 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  these 
sources  of  national  prosperity  is  most 
impoverished ;  and,  although  numerous 
petitions  of  your  Majesty’s  distressed 
subjects,  from  almost  every  class  of 
industry,  have  been  presented  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years  to  the  several  branches  of 
the  legislature,  yet  the  people  remain 
without  relief,  or  even  the  prospect  of 
relief ;  and  your  Majesty’s  ministers 
seem  as  unwilling  from  indifference,  as 
from  want  of  political  skill,  to  apply 
the  necessary  remedies  to  such  com¬ 
plicated  evils. 

**  It  is  with  pain  and  reluctance  that 
we  allude  to  a  subject  which  ought 
never  tp  have  been  forced  upon  public 
attention ;  but  the  unjust  and  demora¬ 
lizing  proceedings  adopted  by  your 
Majesty’s  ministers,  relative  to  your 
Royal  Consort,  having  drawn  forth 
the  reprobation  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  our  duty  to  your  royal 
person,  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 


tij,  if  we  restrained  our  expressions 
of  indignation  at  this  flagrant  outrage 
upon  the  moral  and  religious  fedings 
of  the  nation,  and  forbore  to  represent 
to  your  Majesty  this  prominent  instance 
of  their  utter  disregard  of  public  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  the  honour  of  your  royal 
family. 

**  The  corrupt  inducement  offered 
to  her  Majesty  to  remain  abroad  in  the 
state  of  alleged  criminality  falsdy  as¬ 
cribed  to  her— .the  submitting  to  the 
House  of  Peers  after  the  House  of 
Commons  had  pronounced  the  measure 
**  disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  Par¬ 
liament,  derogatoiy  from  the  dignity 
of  the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  empire,”  the  results  of 
the  disgraceful  subornations  procured 
under  an  odious  commission  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  degrade  her  Majesty,  and  in 
her  the  whole  house  of  Brunswick,  by 
an  ex-post-facto  law,  unconstitutional 
in  its  nature  and  operation  the 
mockery  of  justice,  in  uniting  on  the 
one  hand  the  functions  of  accusers, 
judges,  and  jury,  in  the  same  persons, 
and  withholding,  on  the  other,  the 
means  of  defence— and  all  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  leading  to  these  disgraceful 
proceedings  ; — the  employment  of  fo¬ 
reign  ministers  and  agents the  hiring 
of  spies,  and  corrupting  of  menials, 
and  the  prejudging  W  Majesty  by  the 
omission  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy, 
and  the  withdrawing  her  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  prayers  of  the  people ;  and,  lastly, 
after  the  defeat  of  their  malignant  ef¬ 
forts,  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the 
right  of  continuing  to  her  Majesty,  on 
their  own  authority,  an  allowance  cut 
of  the  public  money  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  and  the  advising  the 
abrupt  prorogation  of  that  Parliament, 
to  prevent  inquiry  into  these  iniquitous 
proceedings,  and  to  obstruct  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  are,  severally,  acts  of  per¬ 
fidious  and  mischievous  policy,  which 
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we  feel  persuaded  never  could ,  re¬ 
ceive  your  Majesty’scountenance  but 
through  the  abuse  of  your  royal  con¬ 
fidence,  and  which  demand  the  imme¬ 
diate  dismissal  of  those  unworthy  mi¬ 
nisters,  the  contrivers  and  conductors 
of  so  foul  a  conspiracy. 

“Webegleave  numbly  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  that  these  representations  are 
dictated  by  our  sincere  attachment  to 
that  constitution  which  seated  your  Ma> 
jesty’s  august  family  on  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  by  a  sincere  devotion  to 
your  Majesty’s  person,  and  by  an  an¬ 
xious  desire  to  promote  the  future  glo. 
ries  of  your  reign  ;  and  in  this  spirit 
we  conjure  your  Majesty,  by  an  aus¬ 
picious  change  of  councils  and  mea¬ 
sures,  to  reunite  the  great  family  of 
the  British  people,  who  have  long  been 
divided,  insulted,  and  oppressed,  and 
which  would  continue  your  Majesty 
on  a  throne,  secured  by  their  just  af¬ 
fection,  and  rendered  no  less  glorious 
by  the  boundless  resources  of  their  in¬ 
dustry. 

•*  We  therefore  humbly  pray  your 
Majesty  to  dismiss  from  your  presence 
and  councils  for  ever,  those  ministers 
whose  pernicious  measures  have  so  long 
endangered  the  throne,  undermined  the 
constitution,  and  blighted  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  nation. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Court, 
Hemry  Woodthorpe.” 


part  of  mv  subjects,  and  thus  to  ag¬ 
gravate  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.” 

11th.— >The  following  is  a  list  of 
addresses  presented  this  day  to  the 
Queen:  ■ 


Southwark 

Godaiming 

Aldersgate 

St  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch 
Clerkenwell 

St  James’s,  Westminster 
St  Paul’s,  Covent-garden 
Seamen 
Stourport 
Cork 
Ardesier 
Spalding 
Wellington 
Axminster 
Bow  and  Bromley 
Congleton 
Buckfastleigh 
Seleby 
Whitehaven 
Stranraer 

Benefit  Societies,  > 
Prestonpans  3 


Deputation, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

K.  Northall,  Esq. 

Alderman  Wood, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

H.  Brougham,  Esq. 

Sheriff  Waithman. 


Dartmouth 


Lord  J.  Russel,  Mr 
Brougham,  and  Al¬ 
derman  Wood. 
King’s  Lynn  Deputation. 

Lincoln  - Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Shrewsbury  (Ladies)  Alderman  Wood. 


} 


From  the  London  Gazette,  Tuesday, 
December  12. 


To  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  answer : 

It  has  been  with  the  most  painful 
feelings  that  I  have  heard  the  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  address  and  pe¬ 
tition  now  presented  to  me  by  the 
Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  now  brought  for¬ 
ward,  its  evident  tendency  is  to  inflame 
the  passions,  and  mislead  the  judgment, 
of  the  unwary  and  less  enlightened 


St  James’s,  Dec.  1 1. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  5  minutes 
after  5  o’clock,  the  Duchess  of  Clarence 
was  happily  delivered  of  a  princess. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Lord- Chancellor,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  George  Canning, 
First  Commissioner  for  affairs  of  In¬ 
dia,  were  in  attendance. 

Her  Royal  Highness  is  (God  be' 
praised)  as  well  as  can  be  expected  ; 
and  the  young  princess,  although  pre¬ 
maturely  born,  is  expected  to  five. 
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Gbnbral  Mbbting  of  tub  Inha¬ 
bitants  OF  Edinburgh  to  address 
HIS  Majbsty. — In  a  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  held  within  the  Pantheon,  upon 
the  16th 'December,  1820,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  requisition  signed  by  1 12 
inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  consi¬ 
dering  the  propriety  of  presenting  an 
humlne,  loyal,  and  dutiful  Address  and 
Petition  to  his  Majesty,  contained  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost,  and  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers, 

James  Moncreiff,  Esq.  was  unani¬ 
mously  called  to  the  chair. 

.  The  chairman  having  read  the  letter 
of  requisition,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  proposed  by  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Esq.,  and,  having  been  seconded  by 
Leonard  Homer,  £sq.,  were  severally 
put  from  the  chair,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to : 

Resolved, — 1.  That  his  Majesty’s 
present  ministers  have  entirely  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country  ;  and,  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  injudicious  and  reprehensible 
measures,  have  deservedly  become  the 
objects  of  such  general  distrust  and 
aversion,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  safety  or  advantage. 

2.  That  they  have  for  many  years 
persisted  in  a  course  of  most  improvi¬ 
dent  and  wasteful  expence ;  and,  in 
times  of  unexampled  distress,  have  ob¬ 
stinately  rejected  every  proposition  for 
effective  retrenchment  or  economy. 

3.  That  they  have,  in  like  manner, 
pursued  an  ignorant  and^  illiberal  sys¬ 
tem  of  policy  as  to  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  trade,  by  which  the  national 
distresses  have  been  aggravated,  or  the 
means  of  relieving  them  withheld  or 
intercepted. 

4.  That,  at  the  close  of  a  war,  the 
professed  object  of  which  was  to  vin¬ 
dicate  and  restore  the  independence  of 
the  European  communities,  and  which 


had  been  brought  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  chiefly  by  the  distinguished 
valour  of  our  free  British  soldiery,  they 
lent  themselves  to  a  policy  inconsistent 
with  the  best  principles  of  national  li¬ 
berty,  and  so  conducted  themselves  to¬ 
wards  various  independent  states,  as 
not  only  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  the 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  to 
bring  such  suspicion  on  our  good  faith, 
as  must  be  productive  of  great  practi¬ 
cal  embarrassments  in  our  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  both  political  and  commerciaL 
*  5.  That  they  have  manifested  at  all 
times  an  unconstitutional  and  distem¬ 
pered  aversion  to  all  popular  rights 
and  privileges ;  and  have,  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  imposed  unnecessary  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  exercise  and  enjoyment. 

6.  That,  in  order  to  effect  this  ob¬ 
ject,  and  to  maintain,  if  possible,  their 
own  power  and  influence  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  have  ascribed  the  discon¬ 
tents,  which  arose  chiefly  from  their 
own  misgovemment,  to  a  prevalence 
of  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  and  disaffec¬ 
tion,  which  has  had  no  natural  or  ex¬ 
tensive  existence  among  the  people. 

7.  That  they  have  struck  an  alarm¬ 
ing  blow  at  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  have  invaded  the  private  security 
of  every  class  of  subjects,  by  employ¬ 
ing,  encouraging,  and  protecting  an 
unprecedented  number  of  spies  and  in¬ 
formers,  who  are  proved  in  many  cases 
to  have  been  themselves  the  instigators 
of  those  disorders  for  which  others 
have  been  exposed  to  prosecution  and 
punishment. 

8.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
objects  th^  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  peaceful  and  loyal  dispositions 
which  prevail  generally  in  this  country, 
to  persuade  many  well-meaning  persons 
of  the  truth  of  their  calumnious  mis¬ 
representations,  and  have  thus  excited 
among  them  grievous  and  groundless 
alarms,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
severe  measures  and  reproachful  lan¬ 
guage  which  were  consequently  adopt- 
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ed,  have  occaaioned  much  fear  and  ir¬ 
ritation  among  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  their  calumnies,  and  disposed 
the  less-instructed  among  them  to  list¬ 
en  more  readily  to  the  seductions  of 
the  few  wicked  and  designing  persons 
who  were  hostile  to  our  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  who  expected  to  make  profit 
of  a  season  of  tumult  and  disorder. 

g.  That  with  a  view  to  deter  per¬ 
sons  of  rank  and  condition  from  con¬ 
curring  in  the  reasonable  complaints  of 
the  people,  they  have  advised  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  most  harsh  and  insulting* 
measures  towards  individuals  of  the 
highest  station,  the  most  unquestioned 
lo^ty,  and  tlw  most  approved  public 
services,  whose  presence  at  public 
meetings  was  at  once  the  surest  pledge 
of  the  moderation  of  the  measures  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  best  means  of  re¬ 
pressing  any  tendency  to  excess  or  in¬ 
temperance  that  might  otherways  have 
been  apprehended. 

10.  That  by  these  and  other  means 
they  have  diffused  a  spirit  of  discord 
through  the  body  of  our  population, 
and  ultimately  produced  a  most  alarm¬ 
ing  disunion  between  those  classes  of 
the  community,  without  whose  cordial 
co-operation  there  can  no  longer  be 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  country. 

11.  That  by  the  bte  proceedings 
arainst  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  of 
which  they  have  been  the  avowed  and 
responsible  advisers,  they  have  not 
only  manifested  such  an  utter  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  sense  and  wishes  of  the 
nation,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  country,  as  to  have  subjected  them 
to  general  contempt  and  reprobation, 
but  have  at  the  same  time  displayed 
such  a  signal  incapacity  and  indecision, 
as  must  be  alone  sufEcient  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  unfitness  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  a  distressed  and  divided 
people. 

12.  That  they  have  finally  advised 


the  prorogation  of  Pariiament,  at  the 
perM  wlwn  the  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  recent  issue  of  the  ex- 
traordinary  discussions  above  alluded 
to,  and  the  unusual  pressure  of  busi- 
nessoccasioned  by  the  long  dependence 
of  these  discussions,  required,  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  the  vigilant 
and  nnremitted  attention  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation. 

13.That  an  humble  address  be  there¬ 
fore  presented  to  his  Majesty,  express¬ 
ing  our  sincere  and  unalterable  attach¬ 
ment  to  bis  Majesty’s  person  and  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  tne  principles  of  that 
happy  constitution  which  placed  his 
M^esty's  family  on  the  throne;  and 
humbly  entreating  his  Majesty  to  re¬ 
move  from  his  Majesty's  presence  and 
councils  those  individuals  by  whose 
suggestion  his  Majesty  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  involvra  in  so  many 
calamities. 

Resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr 
James  Gibson,  seconded  by  Mr  Andrew 
Scott, 

That  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  the  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland, 
and  Lord  Erskine,  or  any  of  those 
noblemen  who  may  be  in  London, 
when  the  petition  reaches  it,  be  request¬ 
ed  to  present  the  petition  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
named  as  a  committee  to  take  the  ne¬ 
cessary  steps  for  having  the  petition 
subscribed  in  the  most  regular  manner, 
and  for  transmitting  it  to  London,  and 
for  publishing  the  resolutions  in  such 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  news¬ 
papers  as  they  may  think  proper,  viz  : 
— Mr  Laing  Meason,  of  Lindertis; 
Mr  Spiers,  of  Culcreuch  ;  Mr  Sieve- 
wright,  of  Meggetland ;  Mr  J.  P. 
Grant,  M.  P.;  Dr  Macklagan,  and 
Messrs  Miles  Fletcher,  William  Bell, 
JohnCraig,  Ardubald  Anderson,  EUas 
Cathcart,  CharlesBaxter,  Francis  How- 
den,  James  Gibson,  Leonard  Homer, 
James  Ivory,  Joseph  Gordon,  Adam 
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Black,  AlezBnderCraifffDavid  Brown, 
and  Jamea  Stuart.  Mr  Stuart  to  be 
convener,  and  6  ve  a  quorum,  with  power 
to  the  committee  to  add  such  per¬ 
sons  to  their  number  as  they  think  fit. 

Thereafter  it  was  resolved,  upon  the 
motion  of  John  Clerk,  and  seconded 
by  John  Peter  Grant,  Baq-,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  ofiered  to  the 
chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair  j  and,  upon  the  motion  of  John 
Craig,  £8q.,thatthethanksof  the  meet¬ 
ing  M  also  given  to  the  ^ntlemen 
who  signed  the  letter  of  requisition  for 
calling  this  meeting  together. 

ABERDEEN.-^In  consequence  of  a 
requisition,  signed  by  the  Collectors 
of  taxes  for  ^is  county,  and  other 

gmtlemen,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
onvener  fixed  Wednesday,  the  20th, 
for  a^neral  meeting  of  the  Noble¬ 
men,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  Commissioners  of  Sup- 
plfv  to  address  his  Majesty.  The 
meeting  accordingly  took  place  in  the 
New  Court-house,  every  part  of  which 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  took  the  chair. 

Mr  Menxies,  of  Pitfodels,  opened 
the  proceedings,  by  referring  to  the 
advertisement,  signed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  himself,  calling  the 
meeting. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  then  rose, 
and  addressed  the  meeting  nearly  as 
follows:—**  Gentlemen,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  me  to  witness  the  re¬ 
spectable  body  of  gentlemen  now  as¬ 
sembled  on  this  most  important  occa¬ 
sion,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  all  be 
unanimous  in  voting  a  warm,  loyal, 
and  affectionate  address  to  his  Majesty; 
and  1  also  trust,  that  gentlemen  have 
come  here  only  with  that  view ;  and 
whatever  address  may  be  agreed  upon, 
I  shall  be  proud  in  having  the  honour 
of  forwarding  it.  Whatever  my  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  may  be,  1  have  never 
obtruded  them  in  public  or  in  private. 


and  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  hither¬ 
to  pursued  1  will  still  continue.  I  am 
satisfied,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  as¬ 
sured  I  have  only  one  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  welfare  and  interest  of  this 
large  and  important  county." 

Major  Leith  Hay  admitted,  that 
the  address  was  unexceptionable,  but 
conceiving  that  its  real  intention  was 
to  prop  up  the  tottering  fortunes  of 
the  present  administration,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  oppose  it. 

Mr  Mennies  and  Lord  Forbes 
strongly  denied  any  such  intention. 

Mr  Skene,  of  Skene,  rose,  and  said 
that  he  had  so  much  conviction  that 
there  was  a  private  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  ministers  by  means  of  the  address, 
that  he  was  determined  to  oppose  it. 
That  at  a  meeting  of  the  county  some 
time  ago  the  Lgi^  Lieutenant  had,  in 
the  most  handsome  manner,  dedared, 
that  there  was  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
tranquillity  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  no  meeting  like  the  present 
was  necessary.  Did  his  lordship  mean 
to  say  that  he  had  now  altered  his 
opinion,  and  that  we  were  now  disaf¬ 
fected  and  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ?  For 
himself,  he  had  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  throne,  and,  so  far 
as  that  went,  there  was  not  a  man  more 
ready  than  himself  to  express  it ;  but, 
at  present,  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
such  a  measure  nor  such  a  meeting  ; 
and  unless  the  address  should  bear 
to  be  confined  to  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily  alone,  he  would  oppose  it.  He 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  just  and  constitutional  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  King,  and  was  well  sa¬ 
tisfied  of  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  un¬ 
der  our  free  and  happy  constitution,  if 
properly  administered  ;  but  he  would 
never  consent,  a  side  wind,  to  give 
a  possibility  to  ministers  to  say  that 
he  approved  of  their  conduct,  which 
he  thought  no  man  either  did  or  could. 

Mr  bkene  then  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  address,  which  was  second- 
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ed  by  Major  Hay.  On  a  division,  how« 
ever,  it  was  negatived,  and  the  original 
address  carried  by  a  majority  of  91  to 
14. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNTT  OF  EDIN¬ 
BURGH. 

22d. — The  meeting  of  the  Noble¬ 
men,  Freeholders,  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  and  Justices  of  Peace,  called 
by  public  requisition,  was  held  in  the 
County* hall  on  Friday  at  twelve  o’¬ 
clock.  Both  the  body  of  the  hall  and 
the  gallery  were  extremely  crowded. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Wauchope, 
of  Niddry,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian 
was  called  to  the  chair.  When  the 
roll  was  called  over.  Sir  John  Hope 
rose,  an  d  after  making  a  few  remarks, 
submitted  an  humble,  dutiful,  and  loyal 
address,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty.  Sir  John 
then  read  the  address,  when 

Mr  James  Walker,  Advocate,  rose. 
He  regretted  that  the  task  of  second¬ 
ing  the  address  should  have  been  im¬ 
posed  on  him,  especially  when  there 
were  so  many  gentlemen  whose  quali¬ 
fications  and  consequence  better  fitted 
them  to  discharge  the  duty.  It  was 
evident,  he  said,  from  all  that  was  pass¬ 
ing  around  us,  that  the  most  flagitious 
attempts  were  making  to  degrade  the 
Government,  and  which  had  created 
the  most  serious  alarm  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  is  true  that 
itinerant  preachers  of  treason  and  the 
regular  system  of  training  in  arms  are 
now  put  an  end  to  ;  but  the  agents  of 
sedition  are  still  active,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  they  now  assume  is  not 
less  alarming  though  it  is  more  artful. 
While  the  late  investigation  was  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  House  of  Lords,  with¬ 
out  waiting  the  issue,  every  abuse  was 
heaped  on  all  that  was  venerable  or 
that  ought  to  be  respected  :  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  land,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  all  in  authority,  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  degraded.  Every  en¬ 


deavour  had  been  made  to  extinguish 
all  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Kng. 
This  was  not  confin^  to  the  lower 
orders.  And  it  was  no  less  true,  that 
the  second  Counsel  for  her  Majesty 
had  ventured,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  gracious  Soverei^  and 
that  of  Nero.  To  whom  was  this  most 
unjust  system  of  persecution  to  be  as- 
cnbed  ?  Was  it  to  be  ascribed  to  mi¬ 
nisters,  by  whose  advice  the  late  pro¬ 
secution  had  been  instituted  against  an 
individual  whose  conduct  had  become 
the  scandal  of  Europe  ?  The  time  was 
now  come  for  the  people,  from  the  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  present  meeting,  he  said,  fully 
and  fairly  represented  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of*  this  county,  at  least 
of  all  those  whose  opinions  were  of 
any  value.  He  felt  convinced  that  the 
people  would  soon  discover  and  sepa¬ 
rate  their  pretended  from  their  real 
friends ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  period 
was  not  far  distant,  when  that  part  of 
the  community,  in  whom  one  spark  of 
religion  yet  remained,  would  return 
to  their  loyalty  and  allegiance. 

Mr  Fergusson  of  Raith  rose,  he  said, 
from  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  The 
address  at  the  Council-chamber  was 
one  which  would  be  signed  by  none 
but  those  who  were  attached  to  power, 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resist 
or  protest  against  any  such  attempt 
here.  It  was  true  the  address  which 
had  been  moved  was  softened  in  its 
language,  but  its  tendency  was  the 
same.  He  deprecated  in  particular 
that  part  of  the  address  respecting  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  it  is  not  the  King,  but  his 
ministers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  government.  The  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  address  was,  that  the  mini¬ 
sters  were  to  be  supported  against  the 
feelings  and  voice  of  the  people.  He 
denied  that  it  was  the  rabble  only  who 
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had  condemned  the  treatment  which 
the  Queen  had  received.  The  middle 
and  well-informed  classes  had  held  the 
same  opinion. '  'If  public  confidence 
was  lost»  ministers  must  either  adopt 
some  conciliatory  measure,  or  fall.  The 
support  of  a  few  aristocrats  would 
serve  them  little.  The  friends  of  mi¬ 
nisters  should  say.1— <*  Chan«  your 
measures,  and  all  may  be  well but 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  this, 
they  would  boldly  and  impudently  try 
to  put  all  that  was  past  out  of  view, 
and  continue  to  tread  in  the  same  path. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  of  his 
sentiments,  they  were  those  of  an  ho¬ 
nest  man  and  a'  lover  of  his  country. 
He  then  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  he  read. 

Mr  Stuart  said,  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  since  this  meeting  was 
called  upon  to  vote  an  address  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature.  Upon  that  occasion,  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  part  of  the  population 
were  acting  under  the  influence  of  de- 
magogues,  he  had  shewn  his  readiness 
to  support  the  government  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  ;  but  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  we  were  called  upon  to  address 
the  throne,  merely  on  vague  statements 
of  the  existence  of  disaffection  and  ir- 
religion  prevailing  in  the  country.  Now, 
he  firmly  believed  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  there  was  less  pretence 
for  bringing  such  charges  against  the 
people  of  this  country.  As  to  the 
charge  of  the  dissemination  or  circula¬ 
tion  of  irreligious  tracts  in  this  country, 
he  had  made  diligent  inquiry  from 
sources  the  best  informed,  and  which, 
if  be  was  required,  he  was  ready  to 
name ;  and  he  was  certain,  not  only 
that  no  such  tracts  were  in  circulation, 
but  that  a  greater  number  of  religious 
magazines  and  tracts  were  now  sold 
and  distributed  in  this  country  than  at 
any  former  period,  above  one  hundred 
thousand  finding  their  way  among  the 
eople  every  month.  And  from  whom, 
e  asked,  did  the  charge  of  irreligion 


brought  aninst  the  people  proceed  } 
From  the  unded  interest,  who,  he  fear¬ 
lessly  asserted,  were  less  attentive  to 
their  religious  duties,  and  less  sincere 
in  the  performance  of  them,  than  that 
class  of  society  whom  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  lil^l  and  defame.  The  in¬ 
troduction,  therefore,  of  religion  into 
the  discussion  of  this  day,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  had  been  proclaimed  of 
protecting  it,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
nothing  else  than  hypocritical  cant, 
and  as  such  unworthy  of  all  notice. 
Then,  as  to  the  disaffection  which  was 
said  to  prevail,  he  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  not  a  statement  had  been  made  to 
shew  in  what  it  consisted.  That  there 
were  discontents  he  well  knew ;  and 
although  the  bon.  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  had  not  yet  alluded  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her  Majesty,  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  to  the  language  used 
in  these  addresses  that  they  referred, 
when  they  spoke  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  de¬ 
fend  or  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  made  use  of  in  these  papers, 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  interest 
which  the  people  had  taken  in  the  op- 
ressive  proceedings  instituted  against 
er  Majesty,  had  raised  their  character 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  all  thinking  men. 

Sir  George  Clerk  was  anxious  to 
recall  their  attention  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  meeting.  It  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  for  them  to  meet  and  express 
their  loyalty  ;  that  was  never  question¬ 
ed  ;  hut  it  was  necessary  to  convince 
others,  who  vainly  imagined  that  they 
represented  the  people,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  loyal  and  peace¬ 
able  to  show  their  determination  to  put 
down  the  mischievous  attempts  of  the 
disaffected,  and  to  shew  the  noisy  dis-  • 
turbers  of  the  public  peace  that  they 
are  as  contemptible  in  numbers  as  in 
respectability.  He  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  question  regarding  the  claims  of 
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the  two  greet  political  parties  {  but 
when  that  was  necewaiy,  he  would  be 
readf  to  state  his  opinions.  Sir  George 
adverted  to  the  serous  publications, 
particularly  at  Glasgow,  and  denied 
that  ministers  were  guilty  of  endeavouro 
iog  to  separate  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  This  charge  ra¬ 
ther  applied  to  those  who  had  made 
the  Queen  a  rallying  point.  Sir  George 
defended  the  conduct  of  ministers.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
her  Majesty  was  guilty  or  innocent. 
Pr  her  conduct  she  had  surrounded 
herKlf  with  a  cloud  of  suspicions, 
which  rendered  investigation  necessary. 
When  he  saw  respectable  individuals 
lending  themselves  to  flatter  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  lower  orders,  he  could 
not  but  believe  that  those  opposed  to 
him  in  politics  were  really  sincere  in 
saying  they  did  not  wish  office,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  feel  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  many  parts  of  their  conduct 
on  recent  occasions.  He  thanked  God 
that  a  spirit  of  religion  existed  in  the 
country.  This  meeting,  he  said,  was 
not  called  to  decide  whether  my  Lord 
Liverpool  or  my  Lord  Grey  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
They  were  called  on  to  vote  a  loyal 
address  to  bis  Majesty,  which  he 
thought  should  pass  unanimously,  or 
would  at  least  be  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  was  utonish- 
ed  at  the  language  held  in  the  opening 
speech,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  greater  attack  upon  the  government 
of  the  country  than  any  alluded  to  in 
the  address.  The  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  late  occasion  came  from 
the  general  mass  of  the  people,  from 
the  proprietors,  the  yeomanry,  tenant¬ 
ry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
aoercial  body  of  the  country.— it  came 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
the  sinews  of  the  state — from  those  to 
whom  we  owe  the  strength  and  glory 
of  the  country,  and  from  whom  the 
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jurymen  are  elected  for  the  civil  and 
criminal  trials  that  take  place.  He 
would  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Queen  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  indiscreet  counsellors;  but 
this  was  the  consequence  of  her  ha¬ 
ving  been  abandoned  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  her  friends  and  ad¬ 
visers.  Parliament  had  been  proroewd 
in  a  manner  the  most  ungracious.  The 
separation  justly  descri&d  at  existing 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes, 
was  chiefly  the  consequence  of- the 
conductof  the  former,  who  stigmatized 
all  who  did  not  worship  the  idol  of  the 
day  as  disafiected  to  the  government. 
The  charge  of  irreligion  against  the 
lower  classes  was  most  unfounded. 
There  never  was  less  infidelity  in  the 
country  than  at  the  present  day,  and 
no  immoral  writings  were  circulated 
here.  ,  • 

Mr  M.  Linning  and  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  spoke  in  favour  of  the  address, 
and  Mr  James  Gibson  against  it. 

Mr  Jeffrey  stated,  at  the  outset, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  address  moved  by 
Sir  John  Hope  consisted  of  professions 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  throne 
and  the  constitution,  he  (Mr  Jeffrey) 
and  all  bis  friends  would  most  cordial¬ 
ly  go  along  with  it ;  and  if  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  considered  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  address,  in  these  respects, 
as  more  choice  and  emphatic  than  that 
of  the  amendment,  he  was  most  will, 
ing  to  adopt  it.  But  farther  than  that 
he  could  not  give  his  concurrence  to 
the  address.  He  put  it  to  every  man 
of  tense  to  say,  whether  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  did  not  imply  an  unqualified  ap¬ 
probation  of  whatever  measures  mini, 
sters  have  taken,  or  may  be  pleased  to 
adopt.  He  agreed  with  the  other  side 
in  considering  this  a  crisis  in  which 
every  man  was  bound  in  duty  to  step 
forward  and  declare  bis  sentiments. 
He  was  aware  that  much  discontent, 
and,  he  was  afraid,  also  tome  ditaffec- 
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tioo  (though  to  a  far  Icm  extent  than  their  erroneoiu  opinioni,  and  to  daw 
waa  replanted,)  prerai^  TIm  be-  themielTe<»  00  conviction*  with  thoae 
iog  admtted*  all  in  wishing  to  who  supported  the  true  principles  of 

alUy  the  fermenL  The  opposite  party  the  constitution, 
held  that  this  was  to  be  effected  A  vote  having  been  called,  the  ad- 

putting  down  and  forcibly  repressing  dress  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  110 
every  symptom  of  discontent  as  it  to  26. 

peared ;  while  he  and  his  friends,  on  Dejstkuctioh  or  th*  Assembly 
the  other  hand,  were  of  opinion,  that  Rooms,  BKrH.-^Extract  of  a  UtUr 
tranquillity  could  not  be  permanently  from  RoiA.— On  Thursday  night,  the 
established,  without  ascertaining  the  21st,  about  eleven  o’clock,  these  ex- 
real  causes,  by  inquiry  and  invesU^  tensive,  elegimt,  and  far-famed  pre- 
tion,  and  then  remoying  them.  The  mises  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
learned  gentleman  then  explained  and  Clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  to  issue 
ducidat^  these  principles  at  consider-  from  some  of  the  lower  apartments 
able  len^h,  shevring  the  dangerous  long  before  the  conflagration  became 
effects  of  a  system  of  blind  coercion,  manifest.  At  length  the  flames  burst 
and  the  advantages  of  a  fair,  liberal,  out  with  inconceivable  fury,  smd  soon 
and  constitutional  administration.  He  presented  such  a  scene  of  terrific  gran- 
then  proceeded,  in  a  strain  of  animated  deur  and  desolation  as  was  never  wic- 
aod  powerful  eloquence,  to  defend  the  nessed  in  this  dty.  The  eng^es  and 
Whigs  as  a  body  from  the  charge  firemen  arrived  on  the  spot  with  great 
which  had  been  4nade  against  them,  promptitude.  At  first  the  fire-plugs 
They  bad  been  accused  of  relinquish-  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water, 
ing  their  own  principles  and  adopting  which  gave  the  destructive  element  time 
those  of  the  radicals.  This  he  most  to  get  so  tremendous  a  head,  that  it  then 
positively  denied ;  challenging  all  and  appeared,  if  the  whole  Avon  had  been 
every  man  in  that  house  to  mention  a  poured  upon  the  roofs,  floors,  and  stair- 
single  instance  in  which  any  Whig,  cases,  it  could  not  have  been  quenched, 
either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it,  had  thoug|;h  k  might  have  retarded,  the 
given  his  sanction  to  any  of  the  revo-  progress  of  the  flames.  The  country 
lutionary  principles  of  which  they  had  around  was  a  sheet  of  elementary  fire ; 
heard  so  much.  The  ablest  and  the  the  sky  and  hills,  with  the  numerous 
best  answer  which  had  ever  been  made  surrounding  buildings,  appearing  **  one 
to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Univer-  red."  But,  perhaps,  the  most  magni- 
salSuffrageandAnnualParliamentshad  ficent  sight,  and  awfully  impressive 
appeared  in  the  Journal  with  which  he  moment,  was  about  two  o’clock,  when 
had  the  honour  to  be  connected.  But  the  long-pent-up  flames  in  the  large 
there  was  another  accusation ;  it  was  ball-room  burst,  at  if  by  one  mighty 
said  the  Whigs  were  anxious  to  gain  effort,  through  the  six  great  windows, 
over  the  Radicals  to  their  banners.  To  and  seemed  to  glare  defiance  in  vo- 
that  accusation  he  pleaded  guilty.  The  lumes  of  liquid  flame.  The  conflagra- 
Whigs  were  anxious  to  gain  over  the  tion  of  the  card-room  presented  an  al- 
Radicals,  as  they  are  also  to  gain  over  most  equally  heart-appalling  display 
the  Tories.  But  how  did  they  desire  to  of  the  irresistibility  of  fire.  About 
gain  them  over  ?  Not  by  surrendering  three,  the  stupendous  roof  began  to 
their  own  principles,  but  by  the  force  fall  in,  not  with  a  sudden  crash  as  had 
of  argument  and  a  kind  conciliatory  been  anticipated,  but  by  successive 
treatment,  to  induce  them  to  renounce  fragments  of  tile,  and  blazing  beams 
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and  raftert.  By  six  o’clock  the  miehty 
clement  had  completely  effected  its 
work  of  desolation,  and  the  whole  fa¬ 
bric  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  burning 
ruins. 

The  heat  was  so  intense,  and  the 
snsoke  oo  overpowering,  that  we  la¬ 
ment  to  sav,  but  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  property  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  was  saved  from  destruction. 
Some  of  the  apartments  at  the  north 
end  had  been  handsomely  fitted  up  in 
the  course  of  the  last  summer  for  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman,  who,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  is  at  present  at  Swansea,  and 
who  had  embarked  considerable  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  concern,  and  deposited  in 
his  rooms  valuables  to  a  large  amount 
in  paintings,  plate,  &c. ;  the  whole  of 
which,  we  regret  to  state,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  we  understand  that  it  had 
been  recently  insured  with  one  of  the 
London  offices. 

'  The  conflagration  must  have  been 
increased  by  a  large  quantity  of  oil  (in 
which  Mr  Mills  largely  dealt, )  which 
was  deposited  in  one  of  the  rooms  near 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  the  fire 
originated,  being  a  small  space  used  as 
a  dressing  room  to  the  private  theatre. 
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where  Mr  Seward  had  that  evening  ex¬ 
hibited  his  Fantoccini ;  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  It  was  a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Mr  Walker’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  Orrery  had  been  removed  from 
the  rooms  yesterday  morning,  that 
gentleman  having  given  his  final  lec¬ 
ture  the  preceding  evening. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the 
insurances  that  nad  been  effected  on 
the  property  thus  destroyed  : — On  the 

{iremises,  4000/. ;  furniture,  &c.  be- 
onging  to  ditto,  4000/. ;  Mr  Mills's 
private  effects,  2400/.,  in  the  West 
of  England  Office  ;  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Houlton,  8000/.  in  the 
London  Atlas. 

Extract  or  a  Private  Letter. 
—The  elegant  chandeliers,  pictures  of 
Beau  Nash,  &c.  were  all  consumed. 
Some  gentlemen  were  playing  cards  at 
the  time  the  fire  broke  out ;  but  such 
was  its  fury,  that  it  could  not  be  got 
under.  Mr  Houlton  is  partly  insured, 
and  Mr  Mills,  the  renter,  also ;  but 
neither  to  any  thing  near  the  value. 
The  ruins  this  morning  present  a  hor¬ 
rible  appearance  ;  there  was  not  a  more 
convenient  or  elegant  set  of  rooms  in 
the  kingdom. 
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V. 

PUBLIC  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

OF  THE 


UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  5th  JANUARY,  1820. 


-  REVENUE. 

GROSS  RECEIPT 
widiin 

THE  YEAR. 

PAYMENTS 
into  the 
EXCHEgUER. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

£  S. 

£  f. 

CustODu,  including  the  Annual  Duties  .  . 

14,734,662  1 

10,902,769  1 

Excise,  including  the  Annual  Duties  .... 

27.956,810  14 

24,894,^  19 

Stamps . 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,  including  the  Assessed  Taxes 

7,113,266  6 

6,666,712  10 

of  Ireland . 

8,172,851  10 

7,696,170  6 

Post-Office . 

2,129,821  18 
17,600  _ 

1,526,6^  9 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries  . 

16,447  16 

Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries  . 

8,414  — 

9,161  19 

Hackney  Coaches . 

26,634  17 
27,309  7 

22,131  — 
24,760  — 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars  ...... 

Poundage  Fees  (Ireland) . 

4,227  7 

4,227  7 

Pells  Fees  (Do.) . 

846  9 

846  9 

Casualties  (Da) . 

4,826  U 

4,826  14 

Treasury  Fees  and  Hospital  Fees  (Da) 

Small  Branches  of  the  King’s  Her^tary  Revenue 

660  19 

660  19 

121,641  3 

14,919  12 

Total  of  Ordinary  Revenues . 

60,318,272  16 

51,787,162  2 

OTHER  RESOURCES. 

Property  Tax  and  Income  Duty  (Arrears)  . 

106,627  19 

162,663  19 

Lottery,  Net  Profit . 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  Annuities,  Lottery  Prizes,  &c. 

679,160  — 

665,300  — 

per  Act  56  Oeo.  III.  cap.  97*  .... 

237,512  16 

237,612  16 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices  . 

26,280  10 
67,870  18 

26,280  10 

Voluntary  Contributions . 

From  several  County  Treasurers  in  Ireland,  on  Account 

67,870  18 

of  Advances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  Rmuls,  Oaols, 

and  Police . 

73,996  9 

79,661  10 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  Public  Accountants 

374,906  9 

374,906  9 

Total  (exclusive  of  Loans) . 

61,872,688  — 

53,388,248  7 

Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer . 

18,766,087  6 

18,766,087  6 

Total  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive 

Mnni 

of  Loans . 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IRELAND. 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE.  HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 

into  tno  inlo  toe 

Great  Britaitu  Exchequer,  Ireland,  Exchequer, 


OHDIKABT  KEVEymES.  £•  <• 

CuBtoms  .  .  I,614,2fi9  1 

9,388,509  71  Exciae  ....  1,707,161  t 

Sumps  ....  482,489  12 

Taxes  ....  280,607  S\ 

Post  Office  ...  63,538  9 

Poundage  Fees  .  .  A,927  7 

Pells  Fees  .  .  .  846  9 

Casualties  ...  4,826  14 

Treasury  Fees  and  Ho^. 
tal  Fees  .  .  '  .  660  19 

Total  of  Ordinary  Revenues  4,048,686  17 


EXPENDITURE. 

An  ACCOUNT  showing  how  the  Public  Monies  remaining  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1819,  together  with  the  Monies  paid 
into  the  same  during  the  Year  ended  ^e  5th  da^  of  January,  1820,  and  the  Monies  paid 
ont  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenues  of  the  said  Year,  in  Antidpatkm  of  the  Exchequer 
Receipt ;  together  with  the  Amount  of  the  Exchequer,  Navy,  and  Transport  BQls  luued, 
and  not  Redeemed,  during  the  said  Year ;  having  been  actuidly  Applied. 


HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


For  Interest,  Ac.  on  the  Permanent  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £,  $, 

Unredeemed ;  including  Annuities  for  Lives  and  Terms  of  Years  .  39,338,325  1 
For  Charges  of  Management  thereon  .  .  .  270,460  8 

For  Interest,  &c.  on  Imperial  Loans ;  including  Annuities  for  laves  and 
Terms  of  Years  .......  389,083  13 

For  Charges  of  Management  thereon  ....  3,791  19 

For  Interest  on  Portuguese  Ia>an  .....  10,200  13 

For  Charges  of  Management  thereon  ...  140  15 

Applied  towards  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  .  1,108,876  14 
The  usual  Orant  ....  200,000  — 

Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years  and  Lives  expired  .  167,978  7 

.  .  Do. .  on  Lives  Unclaimed  for  Three 

Years,  before  5th  January,  1819  .  31,005  12 

. .  Do.  .  .  on  Lives  Unclaim^  for  Three 

Years  and  upwards,  at  5th  January,  1819  2,412  3 

-  33,417  15 


Carry  forward,  £1,510,272  16 
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HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Brought  forward,  £1,610,272  16 
Per  Centage  on  Loans  raised  from  1813  to  1819,  both 
inclusive,  per  Act  63  €too.  III.  cap.  35  .  .  3,230,323  11 

626,256  10 
152,003  16 
7,224  10 

. . '•  4 

'  65i995  6 
16,665  — 

6,920,962  2 
507,211  10 


Part  of  £14,200,000,  Loan  1807  . 

Interest  on  Capitals  transferred  for  Life  Annuities 
Long  Annuities  transferred  for  Do.  <  .  . 

Interest  on  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Redeemed  .  3,264,945  4 
Do. ...  on  Imperial  Debt  .  Do. 

Do. ...  on  Debt  of  Portugal  .  Do. 

Interest  at  £l  per  cent  on  part  of  Capitals  created 
since  6th  January,  1793  .  .  ... 

Do. .  on  Outstanding  Exchequer  BiQa  . 

Do. .  on  Advances  for  constructing  a  Harbour  East¬ 
ward  of  Dunleary,  per  Act  56  (^.  III.  cap.  62  . 

Returned  from  Account  of  Life  Annuities,  the  Nominees 
having  died  prior  to  their  being  set  apart  for  payment  3,544 
Fourth  part  of  a  Legacy  bequeathed  by  the  late  Admiral 
Peter  Rainier,  to  the  use  of  the  Sinkiim  Fund  .  187  9 

Applied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt  created  in 
respect  of  £2,500,000,  borrowed  for  the  East  India 
Company  in  1812  .  .  .  160,376  7 

Total  Charges  for  Debt  ...  . 

-The  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills  . 

;  ;  ;  .  ;  ; 

Courts  of  Justice  .  in  England  * 

The  other  Mint  ...... 

(barges  Allowanoes  to  the  Royal  Family,  Pensions,  &c.  . 

on  the  ■  Salaries  and  Allowanoes  .  .  .  . 

Consolidated  Bounties  ...... 

Fund.  Miscellaneons  .  .  .  .  . 

Permanent  Charges  in  Ireland  .  . 


46,193,606  14 
77M92  3 
283,000  0 
198,056  10 
63,156  16 
16,000  0 
472,233  14 
68,766  10 
6,541  0 
372,832  17 
369,089  14 
129,968  6 

246,316  11 
68,716  8 
14,000  6 
13,700  0 
47,634  1 

2,281,000  0 
2,940,728  6 
1,164,824  12 
1,638,209  3 

7,719,924  S 
1,730,726  10 
63,101  1 

1,696JW7  2 
260,741  9 


Total  E: 

Deduct,  Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to 


iditure  . 

East  India  Company 
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REPORT  V 

Of  tlic  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Agricultural 

Distresses. 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  whom  the  several  pe* 
titioDS  presented  to  the  House  upon 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distresses 
were  referred,  to  consider  the  matter 
thereof,  and  report  their  Qpinion  there¬ 
on  ;  and  who  were,  by  an  instruction 
of  the  31st  of  May  last,  directed  to 
confine  their  inquiries  to  the  mode  of 
ascertaining,  returning,  and  calculating 
the  average  prices  of  corn  in  the  twelve 
Maritime  Districts,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  existing  corn  laws,  and  to 
any  frauds  which  may  be  committed  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  said  laws  ; — ^have  proceeded  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  branch  of  the  subject 
matter  of  those  petitions,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Report • 
Your  Committee  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  manner  in  which  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  prices  of  the  several  sorts 
of  British  com  (the  aggregate  price  of 
which  governs  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  corn)  are  required  to  be  taken 
and  computed  by  the  existing  laws, 
and  subsequently  to  make  some  obser¬ 
vations  thereon,  and  to  suggest  some 
alterations.  These  returns  are  taken 
from  those  parts  of  England  more  im¬ 


mediately  accessible  to  the  sea,  which 
have  been  denominated  the  twelve  ma¬ 
ritime  districts  ;  and  the  counties  com¬ 
prehended  in  which,  are  particularly 
described  by  the  act  of  the  31  st  of  bis 
late  Majesty,  cap.  30.  These  districts 
were,  under  that  act,  totally  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other  ;  the  foreign  trade  in 
corn  being  governed  in  each  by  its  own 
distinct  price,  so  that  the  ports  might 
be  open  in  one  district,  and  closed  in 
another.  Scotland  also  was  divided ' 
into  four  districts ;  the  foreign  com 
trade  of  each  being  governed  in  the  . 
like  manner.  This  system  continued 
until  the  year  1804,  when  it  was  deter¬ 
mined,  by  an  act  of  that  year,  that  the 
entire  foreign  corn  trade  of  England 
should  be  governed  by  one  ruling 
price,  and  the  aggregate  average  price 
of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  basis  to  form  that 
ruling  price ;  it  was  also  enacted,  that 
the  entire  trade  of  Scotland  should  be 
governed  by  the  aggregate  average  of 
the  four  Scotch  districts.  In  the 
1805  it  was  enacted,  that  both  En^’ 
land  and  Scotland  should  be  governed 
by  one  ruling  price;  and  the  aggregate 
average  of  the  twelve  maritime  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England  was  then  adopted 
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For  that  purpose.  During  this  period^  der  of  the  Lbtd  Mayor  or  two  Al* 
Ireland  was  considered,  in  relation  to  dermen.  Every  corn-factor  is  bound 
its  trade  io  com  with  Great  Britain,  as  to  make  a  declaration  to  return  all  sales 
a  foreign  country  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  made  by  him,  with  the  names  of  the 
year  1806  that  the  perfect  freedom  of  buyers,  and  by  what  measure  and 
trade  in  cotin  between  the  two  coun-  weight  sold,  under  a  penalty  of  504 
tries  Was  established.  The  foreign  The  2d  district  comprises  the  towns 
trade  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Great  of  Ipswich,  Woodbndge,  Sudbury, 
Britain,  is  now  governed  by  the  same  Hadleigh,Stowmarket,Bury,BeccleS, 
rule.  Bungay,  Lowestoft,  Cambridge,  Ely, 

The  first  of  these  twelve  maritime  and  Wisbech. 


districts  comprises  the  counties  of  Es¬ 
sex,*  Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  but  the  price 
of  that  whole  district  is  determined  ex¬ 
clusively  by  that  of  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  in  Mark-lane  ;  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  same,  all  corn-factors  are 
required  by  law  to  return  to  an  inspec¬ 
tor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  an  account 
in  writing  weekly  of  the  quantities  and 
prices  of  each  and  every  sale  of  corn 
made  by  them,  and  the  names  of  the 
buyers,  and  by  what  measure  and 
weight  soki ;  all  which  accounts  the 
Inspector  must  enter  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose.  If  any  sales 
are  made  by  measure  or  weight,  other 
than  the  Winchester  bushel  or  weight 
of  574,  he  is  to  equalize  them  accord- 
ly,  and  then  cast  up  the  total  quantity 
sold  in  the  week,  the  total  money  the 
same  has  been  thrown  for,  and  divide 
the  money  by  the  number  of  the  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  result  gives  the  average 
price  for  the  first  district.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  transmitted  to  the  receiver  of 
corn  returns.  The  inspector  gives 
bond  before  the  Lord-Mayor,  and 
makes  oath  to  the  due  execution  of  his 
office,  and  is  liable  to  be  removed  Upon 
complaint ;  he  has  an  office  found  for 
him,  and  a  salary  of  2004  per  annum, 
paid  by  a  duty  of  a  Id.  per  last  on 
British,  and  9,d.  per  last  on  Foreign 
Corn  brought  into  the  Thames  east* 
ward  of  London  Bridge ;  his  books 
are  not  open  to  public  inspection,  but 
they  are  accessible  to  the  receiver  at 
all  times,  and  to  other  persons,  by  or- 

VOL.  XIII.  PAIIT  II. 


The  3d  district  comprises  the  towtil 
of  Norwich,  Yarmoutn,  Lynn,  Thcti 
ford,  Watton,Wymondham,  East  Dere¬ 
ham,  Harleston,  Holt,  Aylesham,  Fa- 
kenham,  and  Walsingham. 

The  4th  district  comprises  the  town! 
of  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Glamford 
Briggs,  Louth,  Boston,  Sleaford, 
Stamford,  Spalding,  York,  Bridling¬ 
ton,  Beverley,  Howden,  Hull,  Whit¬ 
by,  and  New  Malton. 

The  5th  district  comprises  the  towna 
of  Durham,  Stockton,  Darllhgton, 
Sunderland,  Barnard  Castle,  Wolsine- 
ham,  Belford,  Hexham,  Newcastle, 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Berwick. 

The  6th  district  comprises  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  Cockermouth,  Penrith, 
Appleby,  and  Burton. 

The  7th  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Liverpool,  Ulverston,  Lancaster, 
Preston,  Wigan,  Warrington,  Man¬ 
chester,  Bolton,  Chester,  NantWich, 
Macclesfield,  and  Stockport. 

The 8th  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Holywell,  Mold,  Denbigh,  Wrex* 
ham,  Llanroost,  Ruthin,  Beaumaris, 
Llancherymead,  Amlweh,  Carnarvon, 
Pulhely,  Conway,  Bala,  Corwen,  and 
Dolgelly. 

The  9th  district  comprises  Cardi¬ 
gan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwith,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Fishguard,  Haverfordwest,  Car¬ 
marthen,  Llandile,  Kidwelly,  SWanSey, 
Neath,  and  Cowbridge. 

Tfit  loth  district  comprises  GIocAs- 
ter,  Cirencester,  Tetbury,  Stow-on- 
Wdd,  Tewkesbury,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Wells,  Bridgewater,  Frome,  Chard, 
2  B 
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Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow, 
and  PontypooK 

The  1  Ith  district  comprises  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  Plymouth,  Totness^Tavis* 
lock,  Kingsbridge,  Truro,  Bodmin, 
Launceston,  Re^uth,  Helston,  and 
St  Austle. 

The  L2th  district  comprises  Bland- 
ford ,  Bridport ,  Dorchester,  Sherborne, 
Shaftesbury,  Wareham,  Winchester, 
Andover,  Basingstoke,  Fareham,  Ha* 
vant,  Newport,  Ringwood,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  Portsmouth. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  for  each 
of  these  towns  by  the  magistrates  in 
sessions  ;  and  the  dealers  in  corn,  viz, 
millers,  maltsters,  merchants,,  factors, 
ageuts,  &c.,  are  bound  to  make  re¬ 
turns  in  writing  of  the  quantity  and 
price  of  each  and  every  sale  of  corn, and 
by  what  measure  or  weight  the  same 
was  bought, totheinspectorof  thetown 
in  which  such  purchase  was  made.  He 
is  bound  to  enter  all  these  returns  in  a 
book,  and  transmit  weekly  an  account 
thereof  to  the  receiver  of  corn  returns 
in  London. 

'  The  total  quantity  of  corn  sold  in 
each  town  is  cast  up,  and  the  total  of 
money  for  which  the  same  was  sold, 
after  equalizing  the  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  (it  any  variations  are  found  there¬ 
in),  and  then  dividing  the  money  by 
the  quarter,  the  resiHt  gives  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  that  town  ;  these  average 
prices  of  each  town  being  thus  found, 
are  added  together,  and,  being  again 
divided  by  the  number  of  towns,  give 
the  average  of  such  district ;  and  the 
averages  of  the  districts  thus  found  are 
added  together,  and,  being  divided  by 


12,  give  the  aggregate  average  of  the 
whole  12  districts  ;  and  the  combined 
aggregate  average  price  of  the  six 
weeks  preceding  the  15th  May,  Au¬ 
gust,  November,  and  February,  deter¬ 
mines  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
ports  at  those  periods,  respectively*. 

The  country,  inspectors  are  bound 
by  oath  to  the  due  execution  of  their 
office,  and  are  removable  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates.  They  are  bound  to.  enter  all 
returns  in  a  book,  the  inspection  of 
which  is  open  to  the  receiver  and  to 
others,  by  order  of  two  magistrates. 

They  are  allowed  five  shillings  for 
every  return,  out  of  the  county-rate, 
which  was  reimbursed  by  the  Recei¬ 
ver-General  of  Customs  formerly  out 
of  duties  received  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  but  the  same  having 
been  repealed,  the  charge  is  left  upon 
the  custom  duties  generally.  Magis¬ 
trates  may  order  further  remuneration 
out  of  county-rates,  but  can  obtain  no 
further  reimbursement. 

All  dealers  are  bound  to  make  a  de¬ 
claration  that  they  will  make  true  and 
faithful  returns,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  statute,  and  are  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  neglect 
or  default,  or  false  return. 

The  Privy  Council  have  power  to 
change  the  towns  from  whence  returns 
are  required  to  be  made,  upon  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  magistrates  in  Sessions. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  detail¬ 
ed  the  principal  provisions  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  for  collecting  the  returns  of 
prices,  and  forming  the  averages,  which 
they  think,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
are  well  constructed  to  accomphsh  the 


*  By  the  Act  SS  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  §  S,  it  is,  however,  enacted,  that  if,  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  TOrts  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  &c.,  the  price  of  any  such  com, 
&c.,  should,  in  the  first  six  weeks  following  such  opening,  fall  below  the  prices  at 
which  foreim  com  is  allowed  to  be  imported,  the  ports  shall  be  shut  against  the  im¬ 
portation  of  that  sort  of  foreign  com,  from  any  place  from  the  Eyder  to  the  Bidas- 
soa,  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  that  quarter,  or  until  a  new  average  shall  be  made  up 
and  published 
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object  of  the  legislature,  if  duly  execu*  ed  ( A  )  is  sufficient  alone  to  exemplify 
ted,  hare  now  to  state  the  result  of  and  prove  that  opinion  ;  the  house  will 
their  inquiry  as  to  its  execution,  the  see  that  the  weekly  average  sale  in 
existence  of  any  frauds,  the  liability  to  many  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  and 
fraud,  and  the  means  of  prevention  ;  towns  is  so  exceedingly  small,  as  to 
and  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  form  in  itself  conclusive  proof  that  no 
its  execution,  they  feel  themselves  war-  attention  whatever  is  given  to  the  col- 
ranted  in  saying,  upon  the  concurrent  lection  of  returns  ;  indeed,  it  often  oc- 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  that,  curs,  particularly  in  Manchester,  Mac- 
with  the  exception  of  the  returns  taken  clestield,  and  Stockport,  returns  are 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  greatest  made  to  the  receiver  of  “  None  sold." 
neglect  and  inattention  have  universally  From  Plymouth  the  inspector  return- 
prevailed  ;  the  returns  taken  at  the  cd  3  quarters  of  wheat  in  one  instance ) 
Corn  Exchange  appear  to  be  regular  and  7,  in  another,  have  formed  the  to- 
and  correct,  and  the  persons  bound  by  tal  return  for  the  week  {  when  it  is  in 
law,  viz.  the  factors,  obey  the  injuiic-  evidence,  that  a  single  dealer  will  often 
tion  of  the  statute.  Your  Committee  sell  200  quarters  in  that  place  on  one 
remark  here,  that  the  returns  are  made  market-day.  The  inspector  says,  that 
by  factors  only  ;  that  is,  persons  em-  not  one-tenth  of  the  dealers  ever  make 
ployed  to  sell  on  commission  ;  and  con.  any  return  at  all.  At  Bristol,  39  quar- 
sequently,  that  all  purchases  made  by  ters  of  wheat  appear,  in  one  instance, 
millers,  maltsters,  and  merchants,  of  to  have  formed  the  total  return  ;  25  in 
the  growers  or  shippers  of  corn,  or  another ;  and  on  one  occasion,  none 
agents  or  persons  other  than  factors,  v;as  returned.  It  is  supposed,  never* 
do  not  come  into  this  return.  Your  theless,  by  the  inspector,  that  tho 
Committee  are  not  aware  of  the  rea-  weekly  sales  are  from  1500  to  2000 
sons  that  induced  the  legislature  to  de-  quarters ;  and  although  there  are  about 
termine  the  price  of  the  first  district  forty  factors  and  dealers  in  com  in  ^ 
by  the  criterion  of  the  Corn  Exchange;  Bristol,  yet  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
it  appears  to  them,  that  it  would  be  have  ever  signed  the  declaration,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  ever  make  any  returns.  At  Liverpool 
to  take  the  price  from  the  principal  similar  neglect  is  stated  to  prevaiL 
towns  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  ne- 
order  to  estimate  the  real  average  price  cessary,  therefore,  to  go  further,  into 
of  corn  in  those  three  extensive  mari-  this  part  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the 
time  counties.  The  consumption  of  witnesses  have  produced  statements  of 
London  requires  the  higher  quality  of  sales  of  their  own,  compared  with  the 
grain,  and  probably  does  not  therefore  returns  under  the  act,  to  shew  that  in 
consist  of  the  best  growth  of  those .  many  cases  they  are  widely  different ; 
counties,  to  the  price  of  which  must  in  general,  they  suppose  that  the  ag« 
be  added  the  cost  of  transport  to  mar-  gregate  average  is  higher  than  their 
ket.  sales  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 

In  regard  to  the  other  districts,  your  uniformly  the  case,  though  there  are 
Committee  find,  as  above  stated,  uni-  undoubtedly  many  circumstances  that 
versal  neglect ;  and  they  have  reason  to  may  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  high* 
think  that  a  very  inconsiderable  pro-  priced  wheats  into  the .  return  rather 
portion  of  the  Quantity  sold  weekly  is  than  the  low.  Millers  and  bakers, 
ever  returned.  Your  Committee  think  when  concerned  in. making  the  return, 
that  an  inspection  of  the  paper  mark-  •  may  have  an  interest  in  making  the 
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price  (particularly  in  towns  where  an  > 
assize  of  bread  is  set)  appear  high. 
Merchants  and  factors  of  foreign  corn 
may  have  the  same  inducement  to  open 
the  ports  and  warehouses.  Farmers 
liave  a  pride  in  the  quality  of  their 
growth  of  corn,  as  proved  by  the  sale, 
and  often  give  large  measure,  or  make 
up  deBciency  of  weight  by  additional 
quantity.  It  is  also  in  evidence,  that  a 
very  general  inattention  prevails  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  .of  the  legal  standard, 
and  that  every  deviation  is  an  increase 
upon  it. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  any 
fraud,  with  a  view  to  create  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  price  which  each  quarter- 
day  is  to  govern  the  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  the  ports,  your  Committee  have 
te  report,  that  no  instance  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  proved  before  them  to  have  suc¬ 
ceed^  in  producing  the  effect  desired ; 
but  two  or  three  cases  are  stated  in 
evidence,  in  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses,  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made. 

-  A  great  difference  of  price  between 
the  returns  from  the  Com- Exchange 
and  those  in  the  factors’  letters  has 
been  shewn  to  exist  in  each  of  the  six 
weeks  preceding  the  15th  November, 
1818,  wherein  it  appears  sometimes 
that  the  letters  give  an  advice  of  price, 
whilst  the  Corn-Exchange  return 
shews  a  fall,  and  vice  versa^  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  last  of  the  six  weeks,  when 
a  great  fall  took  place  in  the  Corn- 
Exchange  return,  but  no  correspon¬ 
dent  depression,  according  to  the  fac¬ 
tor’s  letters.  The  average  of  Kent  and 
Essex  is  also  shewn  at  the  same  time 
to  be  much  at  variance  with  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  Corn-Exchange ;  the  first 
five  of  the  six  weeks  were  3s.  W.  above 
the  price  of  these  counties,  the  sixth 
week  2s.  2d.  below  them.  From  these 
circumstances  the  witness  thinks  that 
an  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  in 
these  five  weeks  the  Cora-l^chan^e 
return  was  influenced  by  artificial 


means,  so  as  that  the  ports  were  kept ' 
open  that  quarter-day  by  2d.  in  spite 
of  a  counter  effort,  which  he  states  to 
have  been  made  in  the  last  week, 
which  was  intended  to  shut  them  ;  in 
that  week  a  fictitious  sale  of  Scotch 
wheat,  to  the  extent  of  1000  quarters, 
was  made  upon  the  market,  at  a  price 
of  60s.,  which  was  entered  in  the  in¬ 
spector’s  returns,  and,  being  much 
below  the  average  price,  had  of  coarse 
an  influence  in  depressing  the  return 
price  of  that  week,  but  not  so  as  to 
effect  the  object  in  view,  as  the  ports 
did,  as  above  stated,  open  that  quar¬ 
ter-day  by  2d. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  fraud  is 
stated  also  to  have  been  practised  at 
Liverpool,  which  was  not  detected  till 
it  excited  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver  in  London.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  returns  were  made  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect ; — 2300  qrs.  of  British 
wheat,  at  50s.  per  qr.,  whilst  the  true 
average  of  the  market  was  from  68s. 
to  70s. ;  2000  qrs.  of  oats,  at  1 8s.  per 
qr.,  whilst  the  true  average  was  23s. 
to  24!S.  ;  1000  qrs.  of  beans,  at  35s. 
per  qr.,  whilst  the  true  average  was 
48s.  to  50s. ;  500  qrs.  of  peas,  at  38s. 
per  qr.,  whilst  the  true  average  was 
48s.  to  51s.  The  parties  by  whom 
these  returns  were  made  were  under¬ 
stood  to  be  considerable  holders  of 
British  com,  and  were  induced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  this  mode  of  reducing  the  ge¬ 
neral  average,  to  promote  the  purpose 
of  their  speculations,  and  to  render 
more  improbable  the  ports  being 
opened  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain.  From  the  careless  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  inspector 
had  been  conducted,  this  fraud  escaped 
detection  in  Liverpool. 

But,  notwithstanding  your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  received  no  proof  of  frauds 
beyond  what  are  here  stated,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  there  are  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  particularly  arising  from 
the  mode  pursued  of  computing  the 
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average  ruling  pricci  which  afford 
great  and  obvious  facilities  to  fraud  ; 
these  facilities  exist,  too,  without  vio¬ 
lating  the  letter  of  the  law.  They 
have  not  been  practised  hitherto,  part¬ 
ly  because  the  extent  to  which  they 
exist  has  not  been  generally  known, 
and  partly  because  in  former  times  the 
inducement  was  not  so  strong  as  at 
present  ;  within  the  last  few  years 
more  extensive  speculations  in  foreign 
corn  have  been  carried  on  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  is  obvious,  that  whilst  the 
difference  is  so  great  between  the  Con¬ 
tinental  and  the  British  price  of  corn 
as  at  present,  the  latter  being  on  an 
average  doubk  the  price  of  the  former, 
every  temptation  exists  to  get  in  a 
large  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  and 
then  to  shut  the  ports  ;  and  as  the  im¬ 
portation  price  is  fixed  at  80f.,  which 
is  also  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  price 
at  which  it  can  be  grown,  the  market 
price  will  (except  at  particular  pe¬ 
riods,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances) 
be  within  a  very  few  shillings  of  the 
import  price,  and,  of  course,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  quarter-day  is  likely  to 
produce  a  struggle  between  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  interests.  In  the  early  periods 
of  the  corn  laws,  the  import-price  was 
fixed  so  much  above  the  remunerating 
market-price,  that  an  occasion  for  such 
struggles,  and  consequent  perpetual 
speculations,  could  rarely  occur  ;  nor 
was  the  difference  between  the  British 
and  Continental  price  at  that  time  so 
considerable  as  to  excite  so  much  in¬ 
terest  as  now  exists. 

In  order  to  explain  fully  these  fa¬ 
cilities  of  fraud,  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  mode  of  computing  the  aggre¬ 
gate  average,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  paper  in  the  Appendix  marked 
(A),  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  sales  for  the  year  1819,  in 
each  of  the  twelve  districts  respec¬ 
tively,  is  set  forth.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  the  average  weekly  sales  in  the 


6th  district  amount  only  to  359  quar¬ 
ters,  6  bushels ;  in  the  8th,  to  324 
quarters,  2  bushels  ;  and  in  the  9th,  to 
135  quarters,  3  bushels. 

These  quantities,  being  so  smalt, 
are  obviously  liable  to  be  operated  up¬ 
on  to  a  great  extent  by  purchases  made 
at  a  trifling  sacrifice  ;  and,  as  each 
district  forms  alike  a  twelfth  of  the 
aggregate,  three  form  a  fourth  ;  and 
any  undue  influence  created  therein 
must  produce  a  great  alteration  upon 
the  price  on  which  the  opening  or 
shutting  of  the  ports  depend  :  thus, 
if  the  price  was  advanced  4s.  in  these 
three  districts,  the  aggregate  would 
be  advanced  Is. ;  if  6.v.,  Is.  Qd.,  and  so 
in  proportion ;  a  great  effect  upon  the 
aggregate  price  must  follow  there¬ 
upon.  It  is  true,  that  if  a  more  rigid 
execution  of  the  Act  should  bring  a 
larger  quantity  of  corn  into  the  re¬ 
turns  of  these  districts,  the  facility  of 
influence  over  the  price  would  be  di¬ 
minished  in  proportion  ;  but  still  the 
computation  of  the  averages  upon  a 
dividend  of  the  whole  quantity  into 
twelve,  and  three  or  four  of  these 
twelve  beingcomparatively  small,  great 
temptations  to  influence  the  aggregate 
price,  by  operations  carried  on  in  those 
smaller  districts,  would  still  exist.  To 
obviate  the  occurrence  of  so  great  an 
evil,  your  Committee  venture  to  pro  • 
pose,  that  the  total  quantity  of  com 
sold  in  the  139  towns  of  the  twelve 
districts  should,  by  the  receiver  of 
corn  returns,  be  thrown  together  and 
cast  up  ^  also  the  total  amount  of  the 
money  for  which  the  said  was  sold, 
and  the  money  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  quarters ;  thus  dividing  once 
only  to  find  the  aggregate  average 
price,  instead  of  extracting  it  by  the 
complicated  calculations  before  de¬ 
scribed.  The  average  total  of  weekly 
sales  in  the  139  towns,  according  to 
the  paper  in  the  Appeddix,  marked 
(  B),  amount,  in  the  six  weeks  ending 
1 3th  May  l^t,  to  25,114  quarters* 
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This  quantity,  drawn  from  so  many 
different  markets,  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  be  above  the  means  of 
any  fraudulent  influence ;  and  as  a  more 
rigid  execution  of  the  law  will  add 
considerably  to  the  quantity  of  corn 
now  brought  into  the  returns,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  fraud  will  be  so  much  fur¬ 
ther  increased,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee  to  remove  all  appre¬ 
hension  of  such  an  occurrence  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

Your  Committee  think  that  a  new 
Act  may  be  necessary  to  authoiize 
the  computation  of  the  aggregate 
average  price  in  the  manner  thus  pro¬ 
posed.  The  direction  of  the  Act  of 
the  44'th  Geo.  III.  cap.  109,  as  to 
the  manner  of  computing  the  aggre¬ 
gate  averages,  is  not  very  detinite  ; 
but  one  uniform  practice  has  prevail¬ 
ed  since  that  period,  which  of  itself 
may  be  supposed  to  have  determined 
the  law,  and  make  a  new  Act  neces¬ 
sary.  Your  Committee  have  particu¬ 
larly  turned  their  attention  to  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced,  as  to  the  opening  or  shut, 
ling  of  the  ports,  by  adopting  the 
mode  proposed  of  computing  the  ave¬ 
rage,  instead  of  that  at  present  in  use  ; 
as  they  are  sensible,  that  if  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ports  was  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  thereby,  it  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  an  effect  which  at  present  is  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  House. 
They  therefore  directed  the  receiver 
of  corn  returns  to  compute  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  each  of  the  six  weeks 
ending  the  1 3th  May  last,  in  the  esta¬ 
blished  mode,  and  in  that  proposed, 
which  is  accordingly  set  forth  in  the 
paper  marked  (B)  and  (C),  by  which 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is 
very  trifling,  so  as  rarely  in  any  in- 
stance  to  exceed  the  fraction  of  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  that  fraction  more  frequent¬ 
ly  Ivgher  than  lower,  according  to  the 
mode  now  practised.  Should  the  pro¬ 
posed  mode  be  adopted,  the  returns 


from  the  inspectors  to  the  receivet  lit 
London  may  be  made  exactly  in  the 
same  form  and  manner  as  at  present* 
It  will  be  the  business  of  the  receiver, 
when  the  returns  are  all  come  in,  to 
add  the  quantities  all  together,  and 
strike  the  general  aggregate  average. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  order  to  ensure  a  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  some  further  enact¬ 
ments  and  regulations  are  necessary 
to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  they 
think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  furnished  by  law  with  greater 
means  of  general  superintendence  and 
direction  than  they  at  present  possess. 
Secondly,  they  think  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  inspectors  have  not 
at  present  an  adequate  salary  for  their 
trouble.  The  country  inspectors  are 
paid  5s.  only  for  each  return,  and 
though  the  magistrates  have  a  power 
to  increase  that  allowance  out  of  the 
county-rates,  it  does  nut  appear  to 
have  been  done  in  any  instance. 

The  inspector  upon  the  Corn-Ex¬ 
change  appears  to  be  adequately  paid 
by  the  proprietors  thereof,  and  the 
receiver  of  corn-returns  is  appointeil 
by  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  presumed 
he  either  is  or  may  be  sufficiently  paid 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  office, 
which  is  certainly  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  requires 
the  constant  attention  and  utmost  vi¬ 
gilance  of  those  employed  in  it. 

Your  Committee  are  also  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  various  other  regulations 
might  be  adopted  that  would  tend  to 
the  obtaining  of  more  correct  returns. 

The  inspectors  should  be  furnished 
with  directions  and  printed  forms  for 
making  up  their  books  and  returns  ; 
the  latter  have  indeed  been  lately  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  by  the  receiver ;  their 
books  should  be  open  to  inspection, 
under  regulation,  to  buyers  and  sellers, 
so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  indivi¬ 
dual  sales  or  purchases ;  the  average 
price  of  each  town  should  be  posted 
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in  the  market-place  ao  soon  as  the 
«ame  has  been  cast  up,  and  again  at 
the  opening  of  the  market  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  market-day ;  and  the  total 
quantity  of  corn  and  total  of  money 
should  be  given  at  the  same  time. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  though  it  is  proposed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  aggregate  price  which  is  to 
govern  the  foreign  trade  by  the  total 
^quantity  received  from  all  the  towns 
in  the  twelve  districts  added  together, 
yet  that  it  may  be  useful  to  shew  the 
weekly  average  of  each  district,  and 
quantity  sold  therein. 

The  inspectors  should  every  quar¬ 
ter  produce  their  books  to  a  general  or 
petty  sessions,  to  have  them  examined 
and  signed  by  the  magistrates  thereat ; 
and  it  is  also  expedient  that  the  week¬ 
ly  aggregate  of  the  twelve  maritime 
districts,  with  the  quantity  and  price, 
should  be  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Your  Committee  think  it  necessary 
here  shortly  to  advert  to  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  31st  of  his  late  Majesty, 
under  which  returns  were  made  of  the 
prices  of  corn  from  the  inland  ‘coun¬ 
ties,  and  which  still  continue  in  con¬ 
formity  thereto  to  be  received  and 
made  up,  and  weekly  published  in  the 
Gazette.  That  Act  recites,  that 
**  whereas  it  would  be  highly  useful 
that  an  account  should  he  obtained  of 
the  prices  at  which  the  several  sorts 
of  corn,  &c.  are  sold  in  the  several 
inland  and  other  counties  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  from  which  returns  were  not 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made,  in 
order  that  a  register  thereof  may  be 
formed  and  published,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  benefit  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects.”  The  Act  then  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and 
the  general  execution  in  like  manner 
as  is  provided  in  respect  to  the  mari¬ 
time  counties,  and  the  returns  then 
received  are  entered  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  once  in  every 


week  •*  an  abstract  of  the  average 
prices  made  up  and  computed  in  man¬ 
ner  hereinbefore  respectively  directed,' 
from  ail  the  returns  received,  as  well 
from  the  several  districts  of  the  said 
twelve  maritime  counties  of  England' 
and  Wales,  as  from  the  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  thereinbefore  mentioned 
and  this  total  is  denominated  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  England  and  Wales.  Your 
Committee  have  carefully  examined 
and  compared  the  prices  returned  by 
this  total  of  inland  and  maritime  coun¬ 
ties  with  the  price  of  the  maritime 
counties  only;  the  difference  is  trifling, 
and  varies  so  as  sometimes  to  be  above 
and  sometimes  below  the  prices  of  the 
maritime  districts.  Comparative  prices 
will  be  seen  in  the  paper  marked  (  D  )  ; 
the  inland  counties  therefore  might  be 
added,  if  thought  advisable,  to  the 
maritime,  in  order  to  form  the  govern- 
ing  price.  But  your  Committee  do 
not  take  upon  themselves  particularly 
to  recommend  this  alteration  in  the 
law,  as  the  maritime  counties  alone 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  form  the  governing  price,  under  the 
Act  of  the  55th  of  his  late  Majesty. 

Upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  prices  of  the  inland  counties  have 
been  ascertained  and  published  week¬ 
ly  in  England,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  direct  similar  returns  to  be  made 
weekly  also  from  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land.  From  the  former  country  it 
may  be  done  without  any  fresh  enact¬ 
ments,  as  quarterly  returns  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  received  from  those  under 
the  directions  of  the  81st ;  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  that  there  should  be 
published  quarterly  in  the  Gazette, 
average  prices,  made  op  from  the  re¬ 
turns  received  from  the  whole  of  the 
united  empire. 

It  appears  reasonable  that  Irish  com 
should  be  considered  as  British  corn 
when  sold  in  the  Biitish  market,  and 
admitted  as  such  into  the  returns. 
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.  Your  Co(nin\ttfi^  having  r^cHre^ 
spine  intimation^  pf  frnn^9  committed 
under  the  warehousing  provisions  of 
the  55th  and  the  Slst  Geo.  III.»  and 
that  foreign  corn  was  taken  from  un> 
der  the  King’s  lock  and  thrown  upon 
the  market*  proceeded  to  make  some 
inquiry  thereupon,  but  were  not  able 
to  discover  that  any  such  frauds  had 
been  actually  committed.  They  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  provide  a  check  against 
such  au  occurrence,  by  not  only  mea¬ 
suring  the  corn  into  the  warehouses, 
but  occasionally  gauging  the  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  measuring  them  out  again,  as 
well  when  the  locks  are  taken  off  for 
home  consumption,  as  for  exporta¬ 
tion. 

It  had  also  been  suggested  to  your 
Committee,  that  fraudshad  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  introducing  foreign  grain 
into  ships  taking  cargoes  coastwise, 
going  out  h^f  loaded,  and  filling  up 
with  foteign  ppm  on  their  voyage ; 
but  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
establish  the  existence  pf  such  a  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has  also  been  said  that  Hour 
has  been  introduced  from  the  ynited 
States  of  America,  through  the  npe- 
dium  of  our  colonies ;  and  one  wit¬ 
ness  has  stated  that  a  mercantile  house 
at  Liverpool  offered  to  supply  him 
through  that  medium  ;  but  your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  received  no  further  testi¬ 
mony  thereof.  They  are  certoinly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  higlily  desirable  that 
the  officers  of  the  customs  should,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Government,,  be 
ordered  vigilantly  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  legislature. 

/u/y  8,  1820. 


REPORT 

the  Select,  ContviiUec  appointed 
to  couiider  of  the  Means  of'  Maiti- 


tomne  and,  Inwraving  F9reign- 
,  Trade  ff  the  Cou/i/ry. 

The  Select  Committee  appoint^ 
to  conrsider  of  the  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country^  and  to  report  their  opi¬ 
nions  and  observations  thereupon  to 
the  Housa  ;  and  to  whom  the  several 
petitions  relating  to  the  commercial 
restrictions,  and  to  the  duties  pn  tim¬ 
ber,  presented  in  the  present  spssipn, 
were  referred  t  and  '^'^ho  were  also  cm* 
powered  to  report,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  House,  have,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House,  considered  the' 
matters  to  them  referred,  and  hare 
agreed  upon  the  following  Report ; 

It  has  appeared  to  your  Committee, 
that  the  means  of  attaining  the  object 
to  which  their  consideration  has  been 
directed  by  the  order  of  the  House, 
consisted  less  in  affording  any^  addi¬ 
tional  legislative  protection  or  encou.. 
ragement  to  the  commerce  of  thf  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom  with  foreign  states,  than 
in  relieving  it  from  a  variety  pf  restrict 
tions  which  the  policy  of  a  former  pe¬ 
riod  imposed  upon  if ;  and  whiph,  whe¬ 
ther  expedient  pr  otherwise  at  the  time, 
when  they  were  enacted,  having  ceased 
to  be  necessary  fpr  the  purposes  which 
originally  recomnpendeq  them,  tend  tp, 
embarrass  its  operations,  anq  impede 
its  extension  and  prosperity.  Your 
Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  skitl,^ 
enterprixe,  and  capital  of  British  iner- 
chants  and  manufacturers,  require  only 
an  open  and  equal  field  for  exertion 
and  that  the  most  valuable  boon  that 
can  be  conferred  on  them  is,  as  unli., 
mited  a  freedom  from  all  interference 
as  may  be  compatible  with  v^hat  is 
due  to  private  vested  fat^rcats  thja^ 
have  grown  up  under  the  eatatiug  sys¬ 
tem,  and  those  more  important  consi¬ 
derations  with  ivhich  the  safety  and 
political  power  of  the.  cquntiry.  are  in¬ 
timately  connected. 

Yoiir  Committee  have  therefore 
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thougl^t)  th^t  (hay  ^ould  |>est  cqnsuU 
the  intentions  of  the  House  by  dir«ct> 
in^  their  in^roedi^ta  attention  to  those 
regulation;  which,  under  the  name 
either  of  restriction!  or  protections, 
operate  in  controlling  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  estimate 
their  nature  and  effects  ;  and  to  judge 
in  what  degree  it  may  be  prudent  to 
retain  them,  and  in  what  instances 
(  subject  to  the  considerations  referred 
to)  their  removal  or  modiBcation  may 
be  recommended  with  safety  and  ado 
vantage. 

In  contemplating  the  range  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  them,  and  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  objects  of  inves¬ 
tigation  embraced  by  it,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  were  of  opinion,  that  the  moat 
convenient  course  they  could  adopt 
would  be,  to  take  the  subjects  up  un¬ 
der  distinct  heads,  and  report  upon 
them  in  succession ;  by  which  the 
House  might  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
form  its  judgment  more  easily  on  each 
subjegt,  as  separately  submitted  to  it, 
but  also  more  readily  to  give  effect  to 
it!  judgment,  when  formed,  by  such 
legislative  enactments  as  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  cases  might  seem  expedient. 

Before,  however,  your  Committee 
proceed  to  advert  to  the  points  which 
have  been  the  principal  objects  of  their 
intjuiry,  they  are  anxious  to  call  the 
observation  of  the  House  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  accumulation  and  complexity 
of  the  laws  under  which  the  commerce 
of  the  country  is  regulated ;  with  which 
they  were  forcibly  impressed  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  These  laws,  passed  at  different 
periods,  and  many  of  them  arising  out 
of  temporary  circumstances,  amount, 
as  stated  in  a  recent  coinpilation  of 
them,  to  upwards  of  2900,  qf  which 
po  leas  than  1000  were  in  forge  in  th? 
year  1815,  an,d  tpany  additions  have 
been  singe  made.  Atter  sych  a  state¬ 
ment,  it  will  not  appear  eatwtdtnary 
that  it  be  matter  of  copiplaiut 
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to  the  British  merchant,  that,  ao  far 
from  the  course  in  which  he  ii  to  guide 
his  transactions  being  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  ;  80  far  from  being  able  to  under¬ 
take  his  operations,  and  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  favourable  openings,  as  they 
arise,  with  promptitude  and  confidence,, 
he  is  frequently  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  the  services  of  pro-' 
fessional  advisers,  to  ascertain  what  be 
may  venture  to  do,  and  what  he  must 
avoid,  before  he  is  able  to  embark  in 
his  commercial  adventures,  with  the 
assurance  of  being  secure  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  infringement  of  the 
law.  If  this  be  the  case  (as  is  stated 
to  your  Committee)  with  the  most 
experienced  amongst  the  merchants, 
even  in  England,  in  how  much  greater 
a  degree  must  the  same  perplexity  and 
apprehension  of  danger  operate  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  and  on  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  whose  acquaintance  with  our 
statute-book  must  be  supposed  to  be 
comparatively  limited,  and  who  are 
destitute  of  the  professional  authori¬ 
ties  which  the  merchant  at  home  miiy 
at  all  times  consult  for  his  direction. 
When  it  is  recollected,  besides,  that  a 
trivial  unintentional  deviation  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  act;  of  parliameat, 
may  expose  a  ship  and  oargo  to  the 
inconvenience  of  seizure,  which  {  whe¬ 
ther  sustained  or  abandoned^)  is  attend¬ 
ed  always  with  delay  ana  expenoe, 
and  frequently  followed  by  litigation, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  State 
of  the  law  must  have  the  most  preju¬ 
dicial  influence  both  upon  commercial 
enterprize  in  the  country,  and  upon 
our  mercantile  relationsand  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  And  perhaps  na^ 
service  more  valuable  could  be  render-' 
ed  to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  nor  aqy 
measure  more  effectually  contribute  tea 
promote  the  obiects  contemplated  by 
the  House,  in  the  appointment  of  tbia 
Committee,  tlian  an  acewate  revisioa 
of  this  vast  and  confused  usass  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  thy  establishment  of  sohw^ 
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certain,  simple,  and  consistent  princi* 
pies,  to  which  all  the  regulations  of 
commerce  might  be  referred,  and  un¬ 
der  which  the  transactions  of  mer¬ 
chants,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
united  kingdom,  might  be  conducted 
with  facility,  with  safety,  and  with 
confidence. 

The  commercial  restrictions,  to  which 
the  intercourse  of  the  united  kingdom 
with  foreign  states  is  subjected,  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads — first,  those 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation,  and  the  support  of  its  na¬ 
val  power  ;  secondly,  those  which  arise 
out  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  from 
commerce,  in  common  with  other  re¬ 
sources,  a  proportion  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue  ;  and,  lastly,  those  necessary 
to  the  protection  afforded  to  various 
branches  of  our  domestic  industry,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  the 
internal  supply  of  the  country,  and  the 
export  to  its  several  colonies. 

The  head  of  restrictive  protections, 
to  which  the  attention  and  inquiry  of 
^Dur  Committee  has  been  in  the  first 
instance  directed,  is  that  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  acts  intended  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  extension  of  British  shipping. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  pursue 
the  history  of  our  laws  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  British  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  subject  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  they  were 
brought  nearly  to  that  state  in  which, 
with  some  subsequent  modifications, 
they  have  since  continued. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  dictated,  or  the  political 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  acts  passed  in  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  Charles  II.,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  “  The  Naviga¬ 
tion  Law,  and  Statute  of  Frauds  it 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  cramp  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  to  impede  the  growth 


of  that  opulence  which  may  arise  from' 
foreign  trade. 

The  provisions  of  these  laws' apply, 
first,  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the 
territories  of  the  Grand  Seignior  and 
the  Duke  of  Muscovy.  Secondly,  to 
that  of  the  trade  with  the  other  states 
of  Europe. 

The  leading  principle  in  reference  to 
the  former  is,  that  no  goods,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and 
the  territories  specified,  shall  be  im¬ 
ported  into  this  kingdom,  but  directly 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  and  ex¬ 
clusively  in  British  ships,  owned  by 
British  subjects,  and  navigated  in  a 
certain  proportion  by  British  seamen. 
To  the  latter,  that  goods  enumerated, 
coming  from  different  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  shall  be  imported  either  in  ships 
built  in  the  states  of  which  they  are 
the  produce,  and  owned  and  navigated 
by  their  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  Great 
Britain,  except  from  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  are  by  name  par¬ 
tially  excluded.  From  these  last-men¬ 
tioned  countries  certain  articles  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  being  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  in  any  ship  whatever,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  ship 
and  cargo. 

A  just  respect  for  the  political  wis¬ 
dom  from  which  the  enactment  of  the 
navigation  laws  originated,  and  a  sense 
of  the  great  national  advantages  deri¬ 
ved  from  them  in  their  effects  on  the 
maritime  greatness  and  power  of  the 
kingdom,  have  rendered  them  objects 
of  attachment  and  veneration  to  every 
British  subject.  Nor  can  your  Com¬ 
mittee  suppose  that  any  suggestions 
they  may  offer,  can  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  their  being  disposed  to  recommend 
an  abandonment  of  the  policy  from 
which  they  emanated  ;  or  to  advise,  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  a 
remission  of  that  protecting  vigilance 
under  which  the  shipping  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  have  so  eminently 
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grown  and  flourished.  The  only  oues* 
tioQ  which,  on  this  subject,  they  have 
entertained,  is,  whether  the  advantages 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  our  shipping  might 
not  be  compatible  with  increased  faci¬ 
lities  afforded  to  trade,  and  its  relief 
from  some  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
provisions  of  these  bws  impose  upon 
it.  They  are  convinced,  that  every  re¬ 
striction  on  the  freedom  of  commerce 
is  in  itself  an  evil,  to  be  justified  only 
by  some  adequate  political  expediency ; 
and  that  every  facility  that  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  it  IS  a  benefit  to  the  public 
interest,  as  leading,  amidst  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  changes  and  accidents  occurring 
in  the  circumstances  of  nations,  and 
of  society,  to  the  certain  consequence 
of  laying  open  new  means  of  exertion 
to  mercantile  ingenuity  and  enterprize, 
and  disclosing  to  commerce  new  sources 
of  eventual  advantage,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  human  foresight  distinctly  to 
appreciate. 

This  being  the  admitted  principle,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  ail  the 
precaution  in  its  application  which  in¬ 
terests  embarked  under  the  faith  of 
existing  laws,  and  a  due  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  attending  an  extensive 
change  in  a  long-established,  though 
defective  system,  ought  prudentially  to 
inspire. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the 
act  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II. 
c.  2.,  in  respect  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  was  the  first  direct  object 
of  your  Committee’s  examination,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  applying  to  those  parts  of 
Europe,  might  not  be  safely  and  use¬ 
fully  abrogated.  The  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  enacted  has  long 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  from  the  evidence 
of  the  gentlemen  examined,  touching 
the  different  interests  which  such  an 
alteration  might  affect,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  are  of  opinion,  that  certain  benefit, 
without  any  probable  chance  of  injury, 
would  result  from  it,  both  to  the  corn*. 


merce  and  shipping  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Your  Committee  beg  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  examinations  of  Mr  Frewin, 
Mr  Buckle,  Mr  Lyall,  Mr^  Bowden, 
Mr  Hall,  Mr  Nichol,  &c.  oii  this  sub¬ 
ject.  A  doubt  appeared  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
as  to  a  possibility  that  the  alteration  in 
question  might  be  attended  with  some 
trifling  diminution  of  the  revenue  ;  and 
by  others,  that  it  might  produce  some 
prejudice  to  the  British  shipping  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  no  diminution  of 
revenue  could  arise,  unless  from  im¬ 
portations  taking  place  in  British  ship¬ 
ping  which  had  hitherto  been  made  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  the  reduced  rate  of 
duty  in  consequence  to  be  received  ; 
as,  however,  this  contingency  involves 
in  it  a  certain  compensation  in  the  in¬ 
creased  employment  of  British  ship¬ 
ping,  your  Committee  do  not  consider 
It  as  a  material  objection  to  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  other  views  appearing  to  be  de¬ 
sirable.  In  respect  to  the  remaining  ob¬ 
jection,  that  it  was  possible  the  trade 
might  be  conducted  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  cheap  Greek  and  Genoese  ship¬ 
ping  ;  and  the  merchandize  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  be  thus  carried  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ports  of  Holland  or  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  for  trans-shipment  and  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  united  kingdom  in  Bri- 
tish  vessels  ;  it  is  an  apprehension  in 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  part  of  their  report  (applicable 
to  these  as  well  as  other  ships  of  a 
cheap  description,)  your  Committee 
cannot  participate,  or  be  induced  by 
it  to  entertain  any  greater  doubt  of  the 
commercial  safety  and  convenience, 
than  of  the  political  justice  and  utility 
of  placing  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  every  European  state  in  amity 
with  Great  Britain  on  a  footing  of 
equal  facility  and  freedom. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  on  the 
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t  expediency  pf  permitting  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  united  kingdom,  in  Bri¬ 
tish  ships,  of  articles  the  growth  or 
produce  of  ]Luropean  states,  from  any 
£uropeao  port,  without  reference  to 
the  pVce  of  their  growth  or  produc¬ 
tion  $  the  next  subject  which  engaged 
the  consideration  of  your  Comniittee, 
was  the  extension  of  the  same  latitude 
of  importation  to  articles  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  which 
the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  the  12th 
of  Charles  II.  have  been  stated  princi¬ 
pally  to  apply. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  your 
Committee,  on  this  point,  is  more  at 
variance  than  that  on  the  point  before 
adverted  to.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  every  additional  degree  of 
freedom  is  generally  beneficial  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  no  alarm  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  merchants  engaged  in  ge¬ 
neral  trade  who  were  examined,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  probable  effects  of  such  a 
relaxation  of  the  law  on  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  those  whose  in¬ 
terests  were  more  exclusively  connect¬ 
ed  with  British  shipping,  expressed 
considerable  alarm  lest  the  proposed 
alteration  should  be  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  existing  course  of  trade, 
by  which  their  interests  might  be  even¬ 
tually  affected  ;  and  represented,  that  if 
any  benefit  accrued  to  commerce  by 
the  increased  facility  afforded,  it  might 
be  chiefly  to  the  commerce  of  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  the  participation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  shipping  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
produce  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  might  be  confined  to  the  trans¬ 
port  from  the  ports  of  the  continent 
to  those  of  the  united  kingdom,  while 
the  more  valuable  and  extended  na« 
vigation  devolved  upon  the  shipping 
01  foreign  states.  Your  Committee 
have  felt  the  importance  of  this  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  examined  it  with  the  at- 
^ntion  it  appeared  to  deserve.  They 
are  conscious  that  the  commercial  re¬ 
sults  they  sanguinely  anticipate  from 


the  establishment  of  a  system  more  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  than  that  under  which 
the  British  trade  has  been  hitherto  con¬ 
ducted  (of  which  this  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws  forms  a  part)  could  be 
deemed  a  satisfactory  compensation  for 
any  serious  hazard  to  which  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  shipping  might  be  expo¬ 
sed  ;  but  they  have  found  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  probable  consequences 
of  adopting  the  measure  under  consi¬ 
deration  would  be,  to  incur  the  danger 
described,  or  to  transfer  to  foreigners 
any  of  the  advantages  now  possessed  by 
British  ships. 

In  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds 
of  this  impression,  your  Committee  are 
desirous  of  recalling  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  the  laws  in  question 
have  beeh  subjected  to  alteration  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  and  their  principle  re¬ 
laxed  whenever  a  new  state  of  political 
circumstances  appeared  to  Parliament 
to  afford  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a 
change.  Under  the  regulations  which 
the  King  in  Council  was  authorized  to 
make,  by  the  23d  of  Geo,  111.  cap. 
.39,  and  subsequently  by  the  49th  of 
Geo.  III.  cap.  59t  followed  recently 
by  the  59th  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  54,  the 
manufactures  and  produce  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  united  kingdom,  not 
only  in  British  ships,  but  iu  ships  of 
the  United  States,  or  condemned  as 
prize  to  them,  and  owned  and  naviga¬ 
ted  by  their  subjects.  By  the  51st  also 
of  the  late  King,  a  similar  relaxation  of 
the  law  was  made  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty  conuuded  with  that  power  in 
the  year  1810.  The  latter  arising  out 
of  tire  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  political  situation  of  the  Brazils  t 
as  the  former  did  out  of  the  national 
character  acquired  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  their  separation  frotP 
Great  Britain. 
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'  Both  tlKse  rehliat)on»  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  diminution  of  the  pro> 
tection  afforded  by  the  navigation  law 
to  British  shipping  t  but  a  diminntion 
which  political  considerations  demand- 
ed»  and  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
ctmtinuance  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  those  countries. 

The  navigation  laws  have  been  also 
relaxed  in  regard  to  the  trade  between 
the  British  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  in  several  instances 
with  respect  to  particular  articles  of 
merchandise,  which  your  Committee 
do  not  think  it  necessary  here  particu* 
larly  to  enumerate. 

The  principle  of  restriction  laid  down 
in  these  laws  having  been  relaxed  from 
these  considerations  of  political  or  com- 
merciat  expediency,  it  will  be  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  to  judge  whether 
the  same  considerations  may  not  lead 
to  a  further  relaxation  of  it,  and  au* 
tborize  the  withdrawing  of  a  restric¬ 
tion  which,  if  not  essential  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  shipping,  is  maintained  not 
only  unprotitably  but  injuriously  to 
ourselves,  as  embarrassing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  merchants,  and  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  jealous  and  hostile  feelings 
with  which  the  prohibitory  character 
of  our  commercial  system  has  long  been 
contemplated  by  foreign  nations. 

The  danger  stated  in  the  evidence 
to  be  apprehended,  seems  chiefly  to  rest 
on  the  cheapness  of  foreign  ships  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  united  kingdom, 
particularly  the  ships  of  the  northern 
states  of  Europe,  where  labour,  wages, 
and  the  materials  of  building  and  equip¬ 
ment,  are  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain.  If  the  qnestion  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  ship  alone,  this  Act 
wonld  be  conclusive  }  but  it  appears  to 
your  Committee  that  other  eon^era- 
tions  must  have  their  share  in  deciding 
the  preference  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
foreira  ship  ;  the  effects  of  which,  as 
detaikd  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Buckle, 


appears  to  yoUf  Comrtiittee  suftcient 
to  balance  the  admitted  cheapness  of 
foreign  construction  and  equipment. 

The  importation  of  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  into  the 
united  kin^om,  excepting  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Portugal  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  proposed  alteration, 
h  still  reserved  ezclosively  to  British 
shipping,  which  infers  the  necessity  of 
a  previous  importation  into  the  conti¬ 
nent,  if  it  should  be  brought  to  Europe 
by  foreign  ships.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  direct  and  a  ciremtoni  voyage, 
in  the  expenses  and  delays  attending 
the  entrance  into,  and  trans-shipntent 
goods  in,  a  foreign  port,  and  a  second 
voyage  to  be  performed  in  a  British 
ship  ;  the  increased  time  (estimated  at 
one- fifth)  requited  for  the  perfomtance 
of  a  distant  voyage  in  a  foreign  ship  be¬ 
yond  that  required  in  a  British  one  } 
the  difference  in  point  of  security,  and 
consequent  increased  charge  of  insu¬ 
rance  on  the  cargo,  appear  to  your 
Committee  to  attach  a  disadvantX^  to 
the  employment  of  the  foreign  ship, 
fully  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the 
rate  of  freight,  as  stated  mr  favour  of 
the  cheaper  ships  of  certain  Europeanr 
states  ;  and  indeed  it  is  repeatedly  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  wherever  British  ships  are 
to  be  obtained,  to  them  the  prefmnce 
(except  under  special  citcumstaaccs) 
is  universally  given. 

If  in  any  case  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  comparative  cheiraness  of  the 
riiip  could  apply,  it  would  be  in  re¬ 
spect  to  articles  of  great  bulk  in  pm- 
portbn  to  their  intrinsic  v:riue,  on 
which  the  rate  of  freight  operatee 
most  heavily ;  of  these  articles  cot¬ 
ton  is  one  of  the  most  considerable. 
Cotton,  nnder  the  existing  law,  may* 
be  imported  into  the  unit^  kingdom 
from  any'place  whatever  in  a  British 
ship  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  your 
Committee,  notwithstatiding  the  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  k  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  this  country,  that  foreigu 
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■hips  have  been  employed  in  a  circui* 
tons  conveyance  of  it  through  the 
continent ;  or  that  any  quantity  has 
been  imported  otherwise  than  in  Bri¬ 
tish  ships,  and  directly  from  the  place 
of  its  growth,  except  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  under  very  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  is  said,  is  carried  on 
principally  in  American  shipping  ;  but 
if,  as  is  alleged,  the  American  vessel 
has  no  advantage  over  the  British  one 
in  point  of  cheapness,  the  competition 
in  any  other  than  the  American  trade 
cannot  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish  ship  coming  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  in  which  the  voyage  is  perform¬ 
ed  directly  ;  while  by  that  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ship  the  ca’go  can  only  reach 
its  destination  circuitously,  subject  to 
the  additional  inconvenience,  delay, 
and  expense  of  trans-shipment  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  port. 

The  danger,  therefore,  of  a  circui¬ 
tous  conveyance  being  generally  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  direct  one.  or  the  fo¬ 
reign  for  British  shipping,  in  the  trade 
with  distant  parts  of  ttie  world,  dues 
not  excite  in  your  Committee  any  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  and  this  observation,  as 
well  as  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
apply  equally  to  foreign  ships  of  the 
cheaper  description,  whether  of  the 
countries  in  the  south  or  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Greeks  and  Genoese,  not 
less  than  those  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

It  has  been  represented  to  your 
Committee,  that  the  effect  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  alteration  might  be,  partially 
to  reverse  the  course  of  the  trade  as 
now  conducted  between  India  and 
Europe.  A  great  proportion  of  this 
trade  is  at  present  confined  to  British 
ships.  The  cargoes  consist  in  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  light  and  heavy  articles, 
of  which  the  heavy  form  the  largest 
though  least  valuable  part ;  the  former 


are  chiefly  consumed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  latter  within  the  united 
kingdom.  Owing  to  a  market  for  the 
lighter  and  more  valuable  part  of  the 
cargo  not  being  afforded  except  in 
Great  Britain,  the  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  the  produce  of  Asia 
from  any  European  port,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  assortment  of  the  cargo, 
such  as  described,  the  Continental  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  more  bulky  articles  has 
been  hitherto,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
received  through  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  These  articles,  which  are  most 
affected  by  the  rate  of  freight,  may,  it 
is  feared,  be  conveyed  directly  to  th© 
continent  by  means  of  foreign  navi¬ 
gation,  if  a  market  were  opened  to 
the  lighter  articles  with  which  the 
cargo  must  be  completed,  by  admit¬ 
ting  their  ulterior  importation  into  this 
country. 

That  this  may  happen  occasionally, 
your  Committee  think  far  from  im¬ 
probable  ;  but  it  is  the  permanent  and 
habitual  course  of  trade,  and  not  the  oc¬ 
casional  or  accidental  deviations  from 
it,  that  is  the  object  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  legislature  should  be 
directed.  So  far  from  feeling  these 
occasional  exceptions  to  be  a  matter 
of  jealousy,  your  Committee  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  the  denial  of  facili¬ 
ties  of  this  kind  to  foreigners,  as  a 
policy  of  useless  severity,  which  haa 
already  produced  effects  highly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  general  commercial 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  probability  of  the  circuitous 
course  of  trade  becoming  habitual, 
must  arise  from  the  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages  it  promises  to  those  who  may 
engage  in  it.  These  must  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience 
and  additional  expense  of  the  circui¬ 
tous  conveyance  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  also  its  liabili¬ 
ty,  in  the  markets  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  to  certain  competition  with  a 
supply  brought  directly  in  our  own 
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shipi  :•  this  is  a  considerable  risk.  It 
may  be  at  the  same  time  matter  of 
some  doubt,  whether  the  conveyance 
of  the  bulky  articles  to  the  continent 
in  a  foreign  ship  would  be  upon  the 
whole  much  more  economical  than  in 
a  British  one  ;  and  if  to  this,  the  ine¬ 
vitable  risk  described,  bearing  upon 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo, 
is  added,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
fear  that  such  conveyance  would  be 
habitually  preferred,  even  if  no  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  existed  in  favour  of 
British  shipping  in  carrying  on  the 
commercial  intercourse  with  India. 

In  all  the  ports  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India,  (which  include  most 
of  the  principal  ports  of  export,)  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  difference 
in  the  duties  imposed  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  goods,  to  the  amount  of  five 
per  cent,  exists  in  favour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ship.  The  ships  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  are  understood  to  be  in  general 
chiefly  dependent  on  their  return  cargo 
to  answer  the  whole  charge  of  freight, 
whereas  a  British  ship  going  out  load¬ 
ed  with  merchandize  is  enabled  to  di¬ 
vide  the  charge  of  freight  between  the 
outward  and  homeward  voyage  ;  a 
circumstance  which  gives  an  obvious 
advantage  in  the  expense  of  homeward 
freight  to  a  British  ship.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Indian  trade  are 
supplied  by  the  remittance  of  the  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  British  subjects,  to  be 
realized  or  expended  in  their  native 
country  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  India  is  through  the 
East  India  Company  ;  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  through  which  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  con¬ 
ducted,  are  sprung  from  the  united 
kingdom,  whose  commercial  con¬ 
nexions  are  with  British  houses  and 
British  merchants,  and  whose  feelings 
and  interests  are  exclusively  British. 
When  all  these  circumstances  are  con¬ 
sidered,  without  giving  to  them  more 


weight  than  is  justly  due,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  find  reason  for  presu¬ 
ming  that  the  great  tide  of  the  trade 
from  India  will  be  diverted  from  its 
accustomed  course  ;  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  proposed  change  in  the 
law,  the  Continent  will  not  continue 
still  to  receive  the  proportion  of  its 
supply  hitherto  furnished  by  British 
trade,  through  the  ports  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom.  No  real  danger,  there¬ 
fore,  to  British  navigation  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  your  Committee  as  likely 
to  result  from  the  suggestion  they  are 
about  to  offer ;  nor  do  they  doubt 
that  the  preference  our  shipping  pos¬ 
sesses  will  be  as  extensively  and  se¬ 
curely,  as  well  as  much  less  invidious¬ 
ly,  enjoyed,  when  arising  from  the 
advantages  that  fairly  belong  to  it, 
than  when  apparently  the  effect  of  le¬ 
gislative  protections  and  prohibitions. 
When  they  consider,  too,  that  under 
the  more  general  freedom  it  would  es¬ 
tablish,  British  merchants  in  every 
foreign  port  might  make  their  pur¬ 
chases,  assort  their  cargoes,  and  pur¬ 
sue  their  speculations,  without  any  of 
the  doubts  and  apprehensions  by  which 
they  are  now  checked  and  embarrass¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  still  greater  advantage  of 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  that 
would  tend  so  much  to  introduce 
clearness  and  simplicity  into  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  our  commercial  system. 
Your  Committee  feel  it  their  duty  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  relaxation  of  the  principle 
of  the  Acts  of  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  of  Charles  11.,  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  the  importation  into  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  produce  of 
every  part  of  the  world,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  without  reference 
to  the  place  of  their  growth  or  pro¬ 
duce,  provided  such  importation  be 
made  in  British  ships. 

Notwithstanding  your  Committee 
are  able  to  perceive  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
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yH  filling  it  impossible  to  calculate 
with  'certainty  all  the  bearings  and 
Consequences  of  an  alteration  so  ex* 
tensive  in  its  operation,  they  should 
offer  it  with  more  diffidence,  if  they 
%vere  not  convinced  that  it  is  easily 
susceptible  of  modification,  should  cir¬ 
cumstances  hereafter  arise  to  render 
such  a  modification  essential  to  the 
protection  of  any  of  the  great  objects 
which  every  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  safety  and  power  imposes  the 
duty  of  inflexibly  maintaining.  Flow¬ 
ing  as  this  concession  will  do  from  the 
spontaneous  and  liberal  feelings  of  the 
British  legislature,  neither  granted  aS 
the  condition  of  advantages  obtained 
from  other  states,  nor  guarded  by  any 
pledge  of  the  public  faith,  should  it 
be  attended  with  consequences  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  regard  due  to  those 
objects,  it  may,  without  affording  the 
slightest  ground  for  reasonable  com¬ 
plaint,  or  the  impeachment  of  our  jus¬ 
tice  or  liberality,  be  subject  at  any 
time  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
required,  or  even,  if  necessary,  be  ab¬ 
solutely  revoked. 

The  warehousing  or  bonding  sys¬ 
tem  appeared  to  your  Committee  so 
much  connected  with  the  subject  of 
their  preceding  recommendation,  that 
they  have  thought  it  right  to  include 
it  in  this  part  of  their  inquiry,  as  well 
as  in  their  present  Report.  If,  contra¬ 
ry  to  their  expectation,  any  of  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  created  by  the  proposed 
relaxation  of  thenavigation-laws  should 
be  realieed,  it  is  in  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  the  warehousing  sys¬ 
tem  they  confidently  anticipate  an  am¬ 
ple  compensation  to  every  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shipping  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  ware¬ 
housing  system  is  detailed  at  length 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Frewin,  to  which 
your  Committee  beg  to  refer.  From 
that  statement  it  wiU  appear,  that  the 
privilege  of  being  warehoused  for  re¬ 


exportation  is  confined  to  certain  enu¬ 
merated  foreign  articles ;  and  that  only 
certain  ports  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  those  unequally,  are  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

This  distinction  made  in  respect  to 
ports,  arises  only  from  the  degrees  in 
which  they  possess  the  means  of  af¬ 
fording  accommodation  and  security 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  When¬ 
ever  it  appears  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  that  sufficient  provision  is 
made  for  these  objects,  every  port  be¬ 
comes  eligible  to  receive  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  goods  warehoused  with¬ 
in  it.  Your  Committee  do  not  feel  any 
alteration  to  be  required  on  this  point ; 
as  they  are  not  aware  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  privilege  to  each  particu¬ 
lar  port,  and  the  limitations  under 
which  it  should  be  done,  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  regulated  than  by  the  discretion  of 
those  to  whose  superintendance  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  collection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  is  intrusted. 

To  the  Treasury  also  has  been  de¬ 
legated  the  power  of  making  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  list  of  such  enumerated 
articles  as  may  be  admitted  to  ware¬ 
house  ;  which  they  have  occasionally 
exercised.  The  principle  of  the  law 
is,  however,  restrictive  ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  articles  admitted  are  nu¬ 
merous,  has  still  a  very  extensive  ope¬ 
ration. 

The  result  of  the  evidence  received' 
by  your  Committee  on  this  subject, 
has  made  a  strong  impression  of  the 
advantages  that  would  arise  from  gi¬ 
ving  the  most  unlimited  extension  to 
the  warehousing  system.  They  do  not 
conceive  the  ports  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  can  be  too  widely  opened  tu  the 
importation  of  every  description  of 
foreign  merchandize  for  re-exporta¬ 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  world,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  British  colonies  ;  exempt 
(with  few  if  any  exceptions)  from  all 
duties  in  passing  through  them,  as 
well  as  relieved  from  every  chafgc  and 
13 
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InconTeniracey  which  the  safrtj  of  the 
rerenue,  justice  to  individuals,  and  the 
interests  of  commerce  itself,  do  not 
impose  the  necessity  of  continuing. 
While  we  preserve  to  our  own  manu> 
factures  a  preference  in  the  home 
market,  and  the  supply  of  our  colo¬ 
nial  possessions,  additional  facilities 
will  thus  be  furnished,  and  all  practi¬ 
cable  inducements  tendered,  to  foreign 
as  well  as  British  capital,  to  collect  in 
the  depositaries  of  Great  Britain,  ma¬ 
terials  for  every  variety  of  trafBc  with 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  benefits  the  nation  cannot  fail 
to  reap  from  such  a  measure,  in  the 
improvement  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
augmented  demand  for  its  manufac¬ 
tures  and  shipping,  are  so  obvious, 
that  your  Committee  feel  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  dwelling  upon  them  in  any 
detail.  In  the  examinations  to  this 
point,  it  is  readily  acknowledged,  that 
great  general  advantage  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  facility  which  would  be 
afforded  to  British  as  well  as  to  fo¬ 
reign  merchants  to  make  the  assort¬ 
ment  of  their  cargoes  in  this  country ; 
the  effect  of  which,  it  is  justly  pre¬ 
sumed,  would  be  to  render  the  united 
kingdom  the  place  in  which  a  great 
proportion  of  the  commercial  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  world  would  take  their 
origin.  And  while  the  assortment  of 
British  manufactures  withforeign  mer¬ 
chandize  in  the  completion  of  cargoes 
for  the  respective  adventures,  whether 
on  British  or  foreign  account,  would 
largely  contribute  to  the  demand  for 
the  productions  of  every  branch  of 
our  own  industry,  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprizes  would  be  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  through  British  intervention,  and 
become  the  means  of  the  increased 
employment  of  British  shipping. 

It  does  not  appear  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  so  long  as  their  own  mar¬ 
kets  are  preserved  to  them  in  the  uni- 
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ted  kingdom  and  its  colonies,  the  free 
importation  of  articles  of  foreign  ma¬ 
nufacture,  for  re-exportation  only,  can 
affect  the  interests,  or  ought  to  excite 
the  jealousy,  of  our  manufacturers. 
British  ingenuity  and  industry,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  capital,  may  confidently 
meet  competition,  wherever  the  field 
is  impartially  open  to  our  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  common  with  those  of  fo¬ 
reign  states.  Nor  does  that  competi¬ 
tion  seem  to  your  Committee  to  be¬ 
come  more  favourable  to  the  foreigner 
in  consequence  of  his  goods  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  through  the  ports  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  the  effect  of 
excluding  him  from  them  would  not 
be  to  obviate  his  competition,  although 
it  might  change  the  place  in  which  it 
would  occur,  and  by  such  a  change 
possibly  render  it  less  propitious  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer. 

A  doubt  has  been  expressed  of  the 
expediency  of  allowing  articles  actual¬ 
ly  prohibited  from  importation  to  be 
admitted  and  warehoused  for  exporta¬ 
tion  ;  and  among  the  manufactures 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  risk  by  it,  that 
of  silk  goods  has  been  mentioned  to 
your  Committee ;  but  they  do  not  find 
in  the  statements  made  in  the  evidence 
to  which  they  refer  sufficient  reasons 
to  induce  them  to  recommend  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  freedom  of  im¬ 
port  and  export  in  respect  to  the  silk- 
manufactures  of  foreign  states ;  or  that 
the  admission  of  the  prohibited  arti¬ 
cles  for  exportation  only  will,  if  pro¬ 
perly  guarded,  be  productive  of  any 
dangerous  consequence. 

The  policy  of  remitting  the  existing 
duty  on  the  entry  and  re-export  of  fo¬ 
reign  linens,  imposed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  and  Irish  linen 
trade,  has,  in  reference  also  to  this 
part  of  their  inquiry,  naturally  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  your  Committee; 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  testimony 
2c 
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of  tereral  witnesses  examined  by  your 
Committee,  principally  applies  to  this 
particular  question.  Yonr  Committee 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
every  thing  that  may  appear  to  affect 
the  interests  of  so  important  a  branch 
of  the  industry  of  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  ;  and  thinking  that 
some  further  investigation  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  (which  could  not  be  completed 
previous  to  the  recess  of  Parliament, ) 
before  they  state  to  the  House  any  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  effects  of  this  duty,  and 
the  alleged  necessity  of  its  continuance ; 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  affording  the  least  ground 
for  alarm  or  misapprehension  in  the 

r resent  state  of  the  manufacture  in 
reland,  with  which  more  than  mere 
commercial  considerations  are  connect¬ 
ed,  your  Committee  beg  to  reserve  this 
subject  for  a  future  stage  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  when  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  it,  and 
submit  the  result  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House. 

•  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  recei¬ 
ved  by  your  Committee,  several  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  have  been  inciden¬ 
tally  broDght  under  its  observation  ; 
the  most  prominent  are,  the  various 
charges  and  inconveniences  incident  to 
our  present  system,  which  may  prove 
impediments  to  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  general  admission  of  foreign  pro¬ 
duce  and  merchandize  to  warehouse. 
The  object  of  creating  an  emporium 
of  trade  is  naturally  cherished  by  every 
nation  which  entertains  commercial 
views  ;  and  it  will  appear  from  parts 
of  the  evidence,  that  France  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  not  insensible  to  k.  The 
ports  of  these  nations  are  accessible  as 
depots  for  foreign  merchandize,  on 
much  more  favourable  conditions  than 
tiiose  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
charges  to  which  foreign  merchandize 
is  liable,  and  the  facilities  attending 
the  deposit  of  it  under  the  regulations 


in  the  ports  of  each  country  respec¬ 
tively,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
examination  of  Mr  Hall ;  from  whose 
statement  it  will  appear  how  great  the 
advantages  are  of  importation,  for  the 
purposes  of  deposit  and  re-exporta¬ 
tion,  in  the  ports  of  the  continent,  in 
comparison  with  ,  those  afforded  by 
ports  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  is  shewn  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Thornton,  who  states,  that  on 
account  of  the  duties  and  charges  here 
exacted,  a  trade  in  which  he  is  enga¬ 
ged,  as  well  as  others,  is  now  prosecu¬ 
ted  through  foreign  ports,  by  British 
subjects,  and  supported  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  British  capkal. 

The  investigation  of  your  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  hereafter  necessarily  applied 
to  the  burdens  to  which  foreign  mer¬ 
chandize  is  liable,  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  which,  under  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice,  attach  to  it,  in  its  importation 
into  or  exportation  from  the  united 
kingdom.  The  port  charges,  the  de¬ 
mands  for  pilotage,  the  dues  for  lights, 
the  claims  in  consequence  of  different 
acts,  for  the  maintenance  of  particular 
harbours,  the  manner  in  which  pay¬ 
ments  are  exacted  and  enforced,  are  all 
subjects  of  discontent,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  foreign 
trade  from  our  coasts,  and  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  character  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country.  The 
advantage  of  removing  any  obstacles 
arising  ^om  these  causes,  if  found  to 
exist,  is  manifest  t-  and  the  mode  of 
effecting  that  object  will  constitute  a 
lit  subject  for  the  future  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  In  reference  to  the 
part  of  this  question,  however,  which 
18  connected  with  the  regulation  of  the 
customs,  your  Committee  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  stating,  that  a  commission 
has  been  instituted  under  the  order  of 
the  Treasury,  which  has  pursued  its 
inquiries  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
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■Qjrgested  several  important  improve¬ 
ments.  In  consequence  of  which,  some 
welUfounded  grounds  of  complaint  to 
the  merchant,  in  respect  to  the  deli¬ 
very  and  re-weighing  of  goods,  and 
charges  for  waste,  from  natural  causes, 
&c.  have  been  already  removed  in  the 
port  of  London  ;  and  it  is  hoped  it 
may  be  found  consistent  with  the  se¬ 
cure  collection  of  the  revenue,  that  si¬ 
milar  relief  should  be  extended  to  the 
out.ports  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  an  alteration  in  the  law, 
favourable  to  the  British  ship-builder 
and  ship-owners,  might  be  usefully  in¬ 
troduced.  A  British  ship  becoming  the 
property  of  a  foreigner,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  provisions  of  the  law,  forfeits  the 
British  character  it  possesses,  without 
becoming  capable  of  acquiring  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  trade  with  this  country, 
that  of  a  ship  of  the  foreign  state  to 
which  it  is  sold.  This  appears  to  be  a 
restriction  on  the  sale  and  building  of 
ships  in  the  united  kingdom,  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  object  of  public 
utility  ;  and  your  Committee  are  aware 
of  no  reason  to  prevent  their  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  adoption  of  the  House, 
the  suggestion  received  by  them,  that 
British-built  ships,  or  ships  condemn¬ 
ed  as  prize  to  Great  Britain,  should, 
if  deprived  of  their  British  character 
and  registry,  by  sale  to  a  foreigner,  be 
permitted  to  acquire  the  character  of 
ships  of  any  country,  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  may  afterwards  become 
the  property :  but  as  it  appears  to 
your  Committee,  that  a  resumption  of 
the  character  of  a  British  ship,  after 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  undergone  repairs  in  fo¬ 
reign  ports,  may  open  a  door  to  fraud, 
and  be  injurious  to  the  British  ship¬ 
builder  ;  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
permission  above -stated  should  be 
guarded  by  a  prohibition  against  a 
ship  once  sold  to  a  foreign  state,  re¬ 


covering  a  British  registry  under  any 
other  arcumstances  but  those  of  cap¬ 
ture  and  regular  condemnation  as  a 
prize  to  Great  Britain. 

Your  Committee  having  stated  the 
course  of  their  proceeding,  and  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  committed  to  them,  cannot  help 
expressing  their  regret,  that  the  latter 
has  not  been  more  extensive  ;  and  that 
the  approaching  recess  precludes  them 
from  at  present  pursuing  their  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  other  important 
branches  of  the  subject,  to  which  their 
attention  must  hereafter  be  directed. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  propose  to  the  House  the  mea¬ 
sures  in  their  opinion  best  calculated 
to  carry  into  execution  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  Report  ]  and  to  resume 
and  pursue  their  inquiries  into  those 
branches  of  their  investigation  which 
they  have  now  left  unexamined,  on  the 
same  principles  which  have  thus  far 
governed  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duty  assigned  to  them.  To  the  ju¬ 
dicious  and  prudent  application  of 
these  principles,  your  Committee  look 
(  under  the  pleasure  of  the  House)  for 
the  safe  removal  of  all  such  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  our  commerce  and 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations* 
as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
situation,  the  protection  due  to  great 
interests  embarked  under  the  public 
faith,  and  the  compacts  into  which  the 
country  may  have  entered,  either  with 
its  own  subjects,  or  with  other  states, 
do  not  render  it  indispensable  to  pre¬ 
serve.  If  in  their  recommendations  any 
thing  should  be  found  more  favourable 
to  foreign  interests,  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  the  severe  principles 
of  our  existing  commercial  system, 
(which  may  to  some  be  an  objection  to 
the  suggestions  humbly  offered  in  the 
present  Report,)  your  Committee  beg 
to  observe,  that  without  now  quea- 
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tioning  the  wisdom  of  »  restrictive  or 
protective  policy,  as  necessary  to  the 
state  of  our  trade  at  an  earlier  period 
of  our  history,  as  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstaoces  of  the  present  day,  it  ap¬ 
pears  very  doubtful.  The  time  when 
monopolies  could  be  successfully  sup¬ 
ported,  or  would  be  patiently  endured, 
cither  in  respect  to  subjects  agaiust 
subjects,  or  particular  countries  against 
the  rest  of  the 'world,  seems  to  have 
passed  away.  Commerce,  to  continue 
undisturbed  and  secure,  must  be,  as  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a  source  of  reci¬ 
procal  amity  between  nations,  and  an 
uterchange  of  productions,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  If  it  be  true 
that  different  degrees  of  advantage 
will  be  reaped  from  it,  according  to 
the  natural  and  political  circumstances, 
the  skill  and  the  industry  of  different 
countries ;  it  is  true  also,  that  what¬ 
ever  be  the  advantages  so  acquired, 
though  they  may  excite  emulation  and 
enterprize,  they  can  rouse  none  of  those 
sentiments  of  animosity,  or  that  spirit 
of  angry  retaliation,  naturally  excited 
by  them  when  attributed  to  prohibi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions,  jealously  enact¬ 
ed  and  severely  maintained. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  sen¬ 
sible,  that  at  once  to  abandon  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  system,  would  be  of  all  things 
the  most  visionary  and  dangerous.  It 
has  long  subsisted :  it  is  the  law  not 
only  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  the  rest 
of  the  European  world  ;  and  any  sud¬ 
den  departure  from  it  is  forbidden  by 
every  consideration  of  prudence,  safe¬ 
ty,  and  justice.  No  such  sudden  change 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  nor  indeed  the  adoption  of  any 
change,  without  the  utmost  circum¬ 
spection  and  caution.  But  they  still 
feel,  that  a  principle  of  gradual  and 
prospective  approximation  to  a  sound¬ 
er  system,  as  the  standard  of  all  future 
commercial  regulations,  may  be  wisely 


and  beneficially  recommended,  no  less 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  than  to  the  situation  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  Upon  them  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Great  Britain  has  rarely  been 
without  its  influence.  I'he  principles 
recognized  and  acted  upon  by  her  may 
powerfully  operate  in  aiding  the  gene¬ 
ral  progress  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of 
national  intercourse  throughout  the 
world,  as  they  have  too  long  done  in 
supporting  one  of  a  contrary  charac¬ 
ter,  by  furnishing  the  example  and  jus¬ 
tification  of  various  measures  of  com¬ 
mercial  exclusion  and  restriction.  To 
measures  of  this  nature  her  pre-emi¬ 
nence  and  prosperity  have  been  un¬ 
justly  ascribed. 

It  is  not  to  prohibitions  and  protec¬ 
tions  we  are  indebted  for  our  commer¬ 
cial  greatness  and  maritime  power; 
these,  like  every  public  blessing  we 
enjoy,  are  the  effects  of  the  free  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  happy  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  which,  by  protecting 
individual  liberty,  and  the  security  of 
property,  by  holding  out  the  most 
splendid  rewards  to  successful  indus¬ 
try  and  merit,  has,  in  every  path  of 
human  exertion,  excited  the  efforts, 
encouraged  the  genius,  and  called  into 
action  ^  the  powers  of  an  aspiring, 
enlightened,  and  enterprizing  people. 

18th  July,  1820. 


SECOND  REPORT 

0/*  the  Commissioners  on  the  Education 
of  the  Poor. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE 
LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL, 
IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED, 

We,  the  Commissioners  named  and 
appointed  by  his  Majesty’s  Commis- 
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sioti)  under  the  Great  Seal,  bearing 
date  the  20th  day  of  August,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  »• 
sued  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  made  and  passed  in  the  said 
58th  year  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  en¬ 
titled,  “An  Act  for  appointing  Com¬ 
missioners  to  Inquire  concerning  Chari¬ 
ties  in  England  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor,” 

Do  further  report,  as  follows  : — 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  in¬ 
trusted  to  us,  we  have  now  completed 
our  investigation  of  all  the  charities  for 
education  w'hich  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  with  the  exception 
only  of  two  in  Berkshire,  and  five  in 
Sussex,  concerning  which  we  still  wish 
for  some  further  information,  and 
have,  therefore,  for  the  present,  de¬ 
ferred  reporting  upon  them.  We  have 
also  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
examination  of  those  in  London  and 
Westminster,  and  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

In  the  present  Report  are  contained 
lYO  cases;  of  which,  19  are  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  We8tminster,.2 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  39  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  59  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  4  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
and  47  in  the  county  of  Sussex  ;  be¬ 
sides  1  in  the  latter  county,  falling 
within  the  exception  of  the  12th  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  special  visitors. 

The  total  number  of  charities  which 
have  fallen  within  our  inquiry,  in  the 
three  counties  of  which  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  examination  as  completed,  is 
as  follows:  in  Berkshire  91,  in  Kent 
135,  in  Sussex  75,  exclusive  of  2  in 
Berkshire,  4  in  Kent,  and  1  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  which,  having  special  visitors,  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  our  commis- 


Except  for  the  purpose  of  comple¬ 
ting  the  examination  of  those  three 
counties,  we  have  latterly  confined  our 
inquiries  chiefly  to  the  institutions  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
deeming  it  advisable  not  to  commence 
any  investigation  in  a  distant  district 
during  the  pendency  of  a  measure  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  commission,  and  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  might  make  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  visit  the  same  places  a  se¬ 
cond  time. 

In  preparing  our  separate  reports  of 
each  charity,  we  have  pursued  the  plan 
formerly  adopted,  except  that  in  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  we  have 
endeavoured  to  embody  the  evidence 
so  completely  in  the  reports,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  its  insertion  in  the  appendix  unne¬ 
cessary. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that 
we  should  report  our  proceedings  once 
in  each  half  year ;  but  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  little  more  than  four 
months  have  elapsed  since  our  former 
Report  was  presented.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  anxious, to  produce  a  second 
Report  before  the  termination  of  the 
present  session,  in  order  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  investigations  might  be 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  before  the  provisions  of  a  new  Act 
may  have  prescribed  some  new  course 
of  proceeding. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  the 
following  important  facts  are  to  be 
found : — 

Population  in  1811,  of  the  forty 
counties  included  in  the  table,  (being 
exclusive  of  Wales,}  9,543,610. 

Number  of  poor  in  1815  in  those 
counties,  353,249. 
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Number  of  Schools.  Children  Educated.  Arerage  of  Children 


New  Schools, 

Ordinary  Schools, 

302 

3,865 

39,590 

125,843 

to  each  SchooL 
131 

32i 

Totals, 

4,167 

165,433 

39} 

Number  educated  gratis. 
Number  who  pay. 

• 

145,952 

19,482 

165,434 

Revenue  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  £  300,525. 

UNENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

New  Schools, 

Dames'  Schools, 

Ordinary  Schools, 

820 

3,102 

10,360 

105,582 

53,624 

319,643 

128} 

nl 

31 

14,282 

478,849 

33} 

Number  educated  grads. 
Number  who  pay. 

.  .  . 

168,064 

310,785 

478,849 

Number  educated  grads  at  Schools  of  both  kindS; 
Number  who  pay. 

,  322,518 
321,764 

Total  of  week-day  Schools,  18,449 

644,282 

34} 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

New  Schools, 

Ordinary  Schools, 

404 

4,758 

50,979 

401,838 

126 

84} 

Totals, 

5,162 

452,817 

87} 

Total  of  new  Schools, 
Total  of  Ordinary  Schools, 
including  Dames’  Schools, 
Schools  of  all  kinds. 

1,526 

}22,085 

23,611 

196,151 

900,948 

1,097,099 

128} 

40 

47} 

N.  B.  By  New  Schools  are  meant,  to  which  this  table  applies,  must,  from 
those  upon  the  plans  of  Lancaster  or  the  ratio  of  increase  exhibited  in  the 
Bell.  In  constructing  the  table,  the  enumerations  of  1  SOI  and  1811  be  now 
incomplete  returns  were  filled  up  by  about  10,740,000,  and  upon  this  basis 
means  of  averages  deduced  from  those  the  following  calculations  are  formed, 
which  were  complete.  The  proportion  of  children  requi- 

The  population  of  the  40  counties  ring  education,  Mr  Brougham  informs 
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ua,  is  one-ninth  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Breslaw  tables, 
but  according  to  the  returns  and  di> 
gests  from  the  English  counties,  it  is 
nearer  one-tenth,  if  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve 
(both  inclusive)  are  comprehended,  we 
imagine  the  proportion  should  be  more 
nearijr  (See  Milne’s  Annuities,  p. 
534.)  But  one-ninth  may  be  assumed 
as  sufficiently  correct  in  practice. 

The  endowed  week>day  Schools  of 
England,  supposing  them  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  distributed,  amount  to  1  for  every 
^80  individuals,  or  1  for  every  280 
children  requiring  education.  And  the 
total  annual  revenue  of  these  schools 
is  L.  300,525. 

The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland 
(allowing  one  for  each  parish)  should 
be  893,  which,  taking  the  population 
at  2,000,000,  gives  one  for  2230  per¬ 
sons,  or  one  for  248  children  requi¬ 
ring  education.  The  whole  expense 
of  supporting  these  schools  (exclusive 
of  scholars'  contributions)  most  pro¬ 
bably  does  not  exceed  35,000/.  per 
annum.  Apartfrom  the  parish  schools, 
there  are  not  many  endowed  schools  in 
Scotland  ;  the  sums  sunk  (or  mortifi¬ 
ed)  for  the  encouragement  of  educa¬ 
tion  being  chiefly  attached  to  the  pa- 
rochial  schools. 

Of  week-day  schools,  endowed  and 
unendowed,  England  has  18,449, 
which  amounts  to  one  for  582  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  one  for  65  children  at  the 
school  age.  To  supply  Scotland  with 
schools  in  equal  proportion  to  her  po¬ 
pulation,  2527  must  be  added  to  the 
parochial  schools.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  children  at  school  in  this 
country  amount  to  one-ninth  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Brougham,  the  number  of  pupils 
must  be  about  200,000 ;  and  allowing 
50  for  each  school,  which  is  probably 
too  high,  the  whole  number  of  schools 
must  be  at  least  4000. 

The  number  educated  at  Sunday 


schools  is  452,817.  Mr  Brougham 
reckons  it  100,000,  for  what  reason 
we  know  not,  unless  k  be  that  the 
Sunday  scholars  receive  only  one-fifth 
of  the  proper  quantum  of  education, 
or  that  part  attend  week-day  schools 
also,  which,  added  to  the  others,  makes 
a  total  of  1,097,099.  Now,  the  entire 
number  requiring  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  is,  on  Mr  Brougham’s  principle, 
only  l,074,000,oron  that  stated  above, 
1,193,000;  so  that  on  any  hypothesis 
of  all  who  require  it  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  education. 

In  France,  according  to  Mr  Brough¬ 
am,  1,070,000  children  were  at  school 
in  1819.  The  number  requiring  edu¬ 
cation,  taking  the  population  at 
29,500,000,  must  be  3,278,000,  or 
three  times  the  number  actually  re¬ 
ceiving  it.  France  is,  therefore,  in  a 
much  worse  situation  as  to  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction  than  Eng¬ 
land. 


REPORT 

From  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to 
consider  of  so  much  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  as  relates  to  Capital  Punish¬ 
ment. 

The  Connmittee,  in  execution  of  the 
trust  delegated  to  them  by  the  House, 
have  abstained  from  all  consideration 
of  those  capital  felonies  which  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  political  nature,  being 
directed  against  the  authority  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  general  peace  of  so¬ 
ciety.  To  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
the  secondary  punishments,  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  imprisonment,  they  have 
directed  no  part  of  their  inquiries,  be¬ 
cause  another  Committee  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  them,  and  be¬ 
cause  no  part  of  the  facts  or  arguments 
to  be  stated  in  this  Report,  will  be 
found  to  depend,  either  on  the  present 
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state  of  these  secondary  punishments, 
or  on  the  degree  of  improrement  of 
which  they  may  be  found  capable. 
The  object  of  the  Committee  has  been 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admitted  by  evidence,  whether,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  England,  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  most  cases  of  offences  unat¬ 
tended  with  violence,  be  a  necessary, 
or  even  the  most  effectual  security 
against  the  prevalence  of  crimes. 

The  deputy  clerk  of  assize  for  the 
home  circuit,  has  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  return  of  commitments,  con¬ 
victions,  and  executions  on  that  circuit, 
which  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Herts,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Sur¬ 
rey,  from  1689  to  1718,  from  1755  to 
1784,  and  from  1784*  to  ISH.  The 
returns  of  the  intermediate  period, 
from  1718  to  1755,  he  will  doubtless 
furnish  very  soon.  From  this  import¬ 
ant  return  it  appears,  that,  for  the 
first  thirty  years  which  followed  the 
revolution,  the  average  proportion  of 
convictions  to  executions  was  38  to 
20;  that  from  1755  to  1784,  it  was 
46  to  13  ;  and  that  from  1784  to  1814, 
it  was  74  to  19.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  whole  number  of  con¬ 
victions  for  murder,  on  the  home  cir¬ 
cuit,  in  the  first  period  was  123  ;  that 
the  executions  for  the  same  period  were 
87 :  that  in  the  second,  the  convictions 
for  the  same  offence  were  67,  and  the 
executions  57  ;  and  that  in  the  third, 
the  convictions  were  54,  and  the  execu¬ 
tions  44.  If  the  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  during  a  prosperous  period  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  within  that  time  a  consider¬ 
able  city  has  grown  up  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  we  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  it  as  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  affirm,  that  in  this  district  (not 
one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  in 
this  respect)  murder  has  abated  in  the 


remarkable  proportion  of  three,  if  not 
four,  to  one. 

In  the  thirty  years  from  1755  to 
1784,  the  whole  convictions  far  mur¬ 
der  in  London  and  Middlesex  were 
71  ;  and  in  the  thirty  years  from  1784 
to  1814,  they  were  66.  In  the  years 
1815,  1816,  and'1817,  the  whole  con¬ 
victions  for  murder  in  London  were  9, 
while  in  the  three  preceding  years  they 
were  14.  Most  of  the  other  returns  re¬ 
late  to  too  short  a  period,  or  too  nar¬ 
row  a  district,  to  afford  materials  for 
safe  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  crimes  at 
different  periods. 

In  general,  however,  it  app>ears  that 
murders,  and  other  crimes  of  violence 
and  cruelty,  have  either  diminished,  or 
not  increased ;  and  that  the  deplorable 
increase  of  criminals  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  indicate  any  diminution 
in  the  humanity  of  the  people.  The 
practice  of  immediately  publishing  the 
circumstances  of  every  atrocious  crime, 
and  of  circulating  in  various  forms  an 
account  of  every  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  relate  to  it,  is  far  more  pre¬ 
valent  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  our  times  than  in  any 
former  age.  It  is  on  the  whole  of  great 
utility,  not  only  as  a  control  on  courts 
of  judicature,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for 
odious  criminals  to  escape. 

The  statutes  creating  capital  felo¬ 
nies,  which  the  Committee  have  con¬ 
sidered,  are  reducible  to  two  classes  ; 
the  first  relates  to  acts  either  so  nearly 
indifferent  as  to  require  no  penalty,  or 
if  injurious,  not  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  that  they  may  not  safely  be  left 
punishable  as  misdemeanors  at  com¬ 
mon  law.  In  these  the  Committee  pro¬ 
pose  the  repeal ;  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  — 1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  4. 
Egyptians  remaining  within  the  king¬ 
dom  one  month. 

2.  — 18  Charles  II,  c.  3.  Notori- 
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ous  thieres  in  Cumberland  and  Nor- 
thumbeiland. 

S. — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Being  armed 
and  disguised  in  any  forest,  park,  &c. 

4.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Being  armed 
in  any  warren. 

5.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Being  armed 
in  any  high  road,  open  heath,  corn* 
mon,  or  down. 

G. — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Unlawfully 
hunting,  killing,  or  stealing  deer. 

7.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Robbing  war¬ 
rens,  &c. 

8.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Stealing  or 
taking  any  fish  out  of  any  river  or 
pond,  &c. 

9.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Hunting  in 
his  Majesty’s  forests  or  chases. 

10.  — ^9  Geo.  1,  c.  22.  Breaking 
down  the  head  or  meund  of  a  fish 
pond. 

11. — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  28.  Being  dis¬ 
guised  within  the  Mint. 

12.  — 12  Geo.  II,  c.  29.  Injuring 
of  Westminster-bridge,  and  other 
bridges  by  other  acts. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those 
offences,  which,  though  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  never  fit  to  be  pu¬ 
nished  with  death,  are  yet  so  malig¬ 
nant  and  dangerous  as  to  require  the 
highest  punishments  except  death, 
which  are  known  to  our  laws.  These 
the  Committee  would  make  punish¬ 
able,  either  by  transportation,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  with  hard  labour,  allowing 
considerable  scope  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judges  respecting  the  term  for 
which  either  punishment  is  to  endure. 

1. — rSl  £liz.  c.  9.  Taking  away 
any  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  &c. 

2.  — 21  Jac.  I,  c.  26.  Acknow¬ 
ledging  or  procuring  any  fine,  reco¬ 
very,  &c. 

9. — 4  Geo.  I,  c.  2,  s.  4.  Helping  to 
the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 

4.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Maliciously 
killing  or  wounding  cattle. 

5.  — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Cutting  down 
or  destroying  trees  growing,  &c. 


6—5  Geo.  II,  c.  30.  Bankrupts 
act  surrendering,  &c. 

7.  — 5  Geo.  II,  c.  30.  Concealing 
or  embezzling. 

8.  — 6  Geo.  II,  c.  37-  Cutting  down 
the  bank  of  any  river. 

9. -8  Geo.  II,  c.  20.  Destroying 
any  fence,  lock,  sluice,  &c. 

10. — 26  Geo.  II,  c.  23.  Making  a 
false  entry  in  a  marriage  register,  &c. 
five  felonies. 

11.  — 27  Geo.  II,  c.  15.  Sending 
threatening  letters. 

12.  — 27  Geo.  II,  c.  19.  Destroy¬ 
ing  bank,  &c.  Bedford  level. 

13.  — 3  Geo.  Ill,  c.  16.  Persona¬ 
ting  out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  hos¬ 
pital. 

14. -22  Geo.  Ill,  c.  40.  Mali¬ 
ciously  cutting  serges. 

1.5. — 24  Geo.  Ill,  c.  47.  Harbour¬ 
ing  offenders  against  that  (revenue) 
act,  when  returned  from  transporta¬ 
tion. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make 
any  observations  in  this  place  on  the 
punishments  of  transportation  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  which  the  Committee  have 
proposed  to  substitute  for  that  of  death 
in  the  second  of  the  two  classes  above 
mentioned.  In  their  present  imperfect 
state  they  are  sufficient  for  such  of¬ 
fences  ;  and  in  the  more  improved  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  Committee  trust 
that  all  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom 
will  soon  be  placed,  imprisonment  may¬ 
be  hoped  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
answer  every  purpose  of  terror  and  re¬ 
formation. 

On  the  three  capital  felonies  of,  pri¬ 
vately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  amount 
of  five  shillings — of,  privately  stealing 
in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings — and  of,  privately  steal¬ 
ing  from  vessels  in  a  navigable  river  to 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings,— the 
House  of  Commons  have  pronounced 
their  opinion,  by  passing  Bills  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  punishment  to  transporta¬ 
tion  or  imprisonment. 
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In  proposing  to  revive  those  bills, 
your  Committee  feel  a  singular  satis- 
Mction  that  they  are  enabled  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  House  so  considerable  a 
body  of  direct  evidence  in  support  of 
opinions,  which  had  hitherto  chiefly 
rested  on  general  reasoning,  and  were 
often  alleged  by  their  opponents  to  be 
contradicted  by  experience.  Numer¬ 
ous  and  respectable  witnesses  have 
borne  testimony,  for  themselves  and 
for  the  classes  whom  they  represent, 
that  a  great  reluctance  prevails  to  pro¬ 
secute,  to  give  evidence,  and  to  con¬ 
vict,  in  the  cases  of  the  three  last-men¬ 
tioned  offences ;  and  that  this  reluc¬ 
tance  has  had  the  effect  of  producing 
impunity  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  among  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  the  commission  of  crimes. 

But  highly  as  the  Committee  esteem 
and  respect  the  Judges,  it  is  not  from 
them  that  the  most  accurate  and  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
penal  law  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
They  only  see  the  exterior  of  criminal 
proceedings  after  they  are  brought  into 
a  court  of  justice.  Of  the  cases  which 
never  appear  there,  and  of  the  causes 
which  prevent  their  appearance,  they 
can  know  nothing.  Of  the  motives 
which  influence  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  can  form  but  a  hasty 
and  inadequate  estimate.  Even  in  the 
grounds  of  verdicts,  they  may  often 
be  deceived.  From  any  opportunity 
of  observing  the  influence  of  punish¬ 
ment  upon  those  classes  of  men  among 
whom  malefactors  are  most  commonly 
found,  the  judges  are,  by  their  sta¬ 
tions  and  duties,  placed  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance. 

T|)c  Committee  have  sought  for  evi¬ 
dence  on  these  subjects  from  those 
classes  of  men  who  are  sufiierers  from 
larcenies,  who  must  be  prosecutors 
where  these  larcenies  are  brought  to 
trial — who  are  the  witnesses  by  whom 
such  charges  must  be  substantiated— 


and  who  are  the  jurors,  by  whose  ver¬ 
dicts  only  effect  can  be  given  to  the 
laws. 

Mr  Shelton,  who  has  been  near  forty 
years  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley,  states,  that  juries  are  anxious  to 
reduce  the  value  of  property  below  its 
I'eal  amount,  in  those  larcenies  where 
the  capital  punishment  depends  on  va¬ 
lue  ;  that  they  are  desirous  of  omitting 
those  circumstances  on  which  the  ca¬ 
pital  punishment  depends  in  construc¬ 
tive  burglaries  ;  and  that  a  reluctance 
to  convict  is  perceptible  in  forgery. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  bears  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  reluctance  of  prosecu¬ 
tors,  witnesses,  and  juries,  in  forgeries, 
in  shop-lifting,  and  offences  of  a  like 
nature.  He  believes  that  the  chances 
of  escape  are  greatly  increased  by  tlie 
severity  of  the  punishments.  “Against 
treason, murder,  arson,  rape,  and  crimes 
against  the  dwelling-house  or  person, 
and  some  others,”  he  thinks,  “  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death  should  be  directed.” 

T.  W.  Carr,  Esq.  solicitor  of  excise, 
a  very  intelligent  public  officer,  gave 
an  important  testimony,  directly  appli¬ 
cable,  indeed,  only  to  offences  against 
the  revenue,  but  throwing  great  light 
on  the  general  tendency  of  severity  in 
penal  laws  to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
From  his  extensive  experience  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  severe  punishment  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  law  on  that  subject  ineffica¬ 
cious.  Prosecutions  and  convictions 
were  easy  when  breaches  of  the  law 
were  subject  to  moderate  pecuniary  pe¬ 
nalties  ;  even  a  great  pecuniary  penalty 
has  been  found  so  favourable  to  impu¬ 
nity,  that  fraudulent  traders  prefer  it 
to  a  moderate  penalty.  The  act  of 
counterfeiting  a  stamp  in  certain  cases, 
within  the  laws  of  excise,  was,  before 
the  year  1806,  subject  only  to  a  penalty 
of  500/. ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  made 
a  transportable  oflence  ;  of  which  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  convictions, 
which,  from  1794  to  1806,  had  been  19 
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out  of  21  proiecutiouB,  were  reduced, 
io  the  succeeding  years,  from  1806  to 
1818,  to  8  out  of  9  prosecutions. 

Mr  Newman,  solicitor  for  the  city  of 
London,  speaking  from  thirty  years* 
experience,  of  the  course  of  criminal 
prosecutions  in  that  city,  informed  the 
Committee,  that  he  had  frequently  ob¬ 
served  a  reluctance  to  prosecute  and 
convict,  in  capital  offences  not  directed 
against  the  lives,  persons,  or  dwellings 
oi  men. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Cotton,  Ordinary 
of  Newgate,  has  described  in  strong 
terms,  the  repugnance  of  the  public  to 
capital  execution  in  offences  unattend¬ 
ed  with  violence,  and  the  acquiescence 
even  of  the  most  depraved  classes  in 
their  infliction  in  atrocious  crimes. 

Mr  Colquhoun,  for  twenty-seven 
years  a  police  magistrate  in  this  capi¬ 
tal,  and  well  known  by  his  publications 
on  these  subjects,  declares  his  Arm  con¬ 
viction,  that  capital  punishment  in  the 
minor  offences  operates  powerfully  in 
preventing  convictions  ;  and  that  there 
is  a  great  reluctance  to  prosecute  in 
forgery,  shoplifting,  larceny  in  the 
dwelling-house,  burglary  without  ac¬ 
tual  entry,  horse-stealing,  sheep-steal¬ 
ing,  cattle-stealing,  frame- breaking, 
house-breaking  in  the  day  time,  rob¬ 
bery  without  acts  of  violence,  and  other 
minor  offences,  now  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  this  intelligent  obser¬ 
ver,  the  public  mind  revolts  at  capital 
punishment  in  cases  not  atrocious. 

Mr  Newman,  late  keeper  of  New¬ 
gate,  and  connected  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  in  London  for  forty 
years,  gave  testimony  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect. 

Mr  Basil  Montague  stated  a  fact  of 
a  most  striking  nature,  immediately 
applicable  only  to  one  offence,  but 
shewing  those  dispositions  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  which  must  produce  si¬ 
milar  effects  wherever  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  is  at  variance  with  the  provisions 


of  criminal  law.  From  the  year  1732, 
when  embezzlement  of  property  by  a 
bankrupt  was  made  a  capital  ofiFence, 
there  have  been  probably  forty  thou¬ 
sand  bankruptcies ;  in  that  period 
there  have  not  been  more  than  ten  pro¬ 
secutions,  and  three  executions  for  the 
capital  offence,  and  yet  fraudulent 
bankruptcies  have  become  so  commoo 
as  almost  to  be  supposed  to  have  lost 
the  nature  of  crime. 

Mr  Hobler,  clerk  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  the  sitting  magistrate 
in  London  for  thirty  years,  stated  the 
anxiety  of  prosecutors  to  lower  the  va¬ 
lue  of  goods  stolen  ;  and  has  observed 
many  cases  of  forgery,  in  which,  after 
the  clearest  evidence  before  the  magis¬ 
trate,  the  grand  jury  has  thrown  out 
the  bill  for  some  reason  or  other,  where 
the  magistrate  had  no  doubt.  The 
same  solicitude  to  reduce  the  value  of 
articles  privately  stolen  in  shops  and 
dwelling-  houses,  has  been  remarked  by 
Mr  Payne,  clerk  to  the  sitting  magi¬ 
strate  at  Guildhall ;  by  Mr  Yardley, 
clerk  at  the  office  in  Worship-street, 
who  has  observed  a  disinclination  to 
prosecute  in  all  capital  cases,  except 
murder  ;  and  who  says,  that  in  larce¬ 
nies  he  has  often  heard  prosecutors, 
especially  females,  say,  **  1  hope  it  is 
not  a  hanging  matter and  by  Mr 
Thompson,  clerk  at  the  office  in 
Whitechapel,  who  represents  it  as  com¬ 
mon  for  prosecutors  in  larcenies  to  ask, 

Cannot  this  be  put  under  forty  shil¬ 
lings 

Mr  Alderman  Wood,  a  member  of 
the  House,  an  active  magistrate,  and 
two  successive  years  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  has  strongly  stated  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  shop-keepers  and  others 
to  prosecute  the  number  of  offenders 
who,  during  his  mayoralty,  owed  their 
escape  to  this  cause  ;  and  his  decided 
conviction,  that  if  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment  was  taken  away,  the  reluctance 
to  prosecute  would  be  greatly  abated. 

Mr  Wilkinson,  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
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don,  stated  a  case  of  property  to  the 
▼alue  of  one  thousand  pounds  stolen 
from  him,  where  he  was  deterred  from 
prosecution  by  the  capital  punishment; 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  a  similar 
disposition  prevailed  among  persons  of 
the  like  condition  and  occupation  with 
himself. 

Mr  Josiah  Conder,  bookseller,  Mr 
Joseph  Curtis,  currier,  Mr  Wendover 
Fry,  type-founder,  and  Mr  John  Gaun, 
a  merchant  and  shoe-manufacturer, 
stated  instances  in  which  they  were 
prevented  by  the  capital  punishment 
from  prosecuting  offenders,  whom  they 
would  have  brought  to  justice  if  the 
punishment  had,  in  their  opinion,  been 
more  proportioned  to  the  crime.  They 
also  declared,  that  there  is  a  general 
disinclination  to  prosecute  among  the 
traders  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to 
convict  in  thefts  without  violence,  and 
in  forgeries. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  a  bookseller  in 
London,  and  once  sheriff,  as  well  as 
often  a  juror,  has  in  these  several  ca¬ 
pacities  observed  the  same  facts. 

Mr  Richard  Taylor,  a  common- 
councilman,  prosecuted  sbme  men  for 
breaking  into  his  printing.of&ce,  and 
stealing  some  property  out  of  it,  for 
which  they  were  transported,  but 
whom  he  would  not  have  prosecuted  if 
he  had 'not  previously  ascertained  that 
the  connexion  of  the  printing-office 
with  the  dwelling-house  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  act  a  capital  offence. 

Mr  Richard  Martin,  a  member  of 
the  House,  informed  the  Committee, 
that  the  punishment  of  death  prevent¬ 
ed  prosecutions  in  Ireland  for  horse, 
cattle,  and  sheep-stealing,  for  private¬ 
ly  stealing  in  dwelling-houses  and 
shops,  and  in  general  for  all  larcenies 
without  violence.  Though  the  exten¬ 
sive  estate,  of  which  he  is  proprietor, 
be  almost  laid  waste  by  sheep-stealing, 
he  has  been  prevented  from  prosecu¬ 
ting  by  the  punishment  of  death.  If 


the  punishment  were  reduced  to  trans* 
portation,  he  would  certainly  prose¬ 
cute  the  offenders  to  conviction.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  his  estate  would  be 
better  protected  if  the  law  were  more 
lenient ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  the 
penalties  of  the  law  would  promote  the 
security  of  property  throughout  the 
province  of  Connaught. 

Mr  James  Soaper,  of  Saint  Helen's 
Place,  Mr  Ebenezer  Johnson,  of  Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  ironmonger,  Mr  Ba¬ 
ker,  of  the  Tower,  Mr  Lewis,  a  reti¬ 
red  merchant,  and  Mr  Garrett,  an  in¬ 
surance-broker,  bore  testimony  to  the 
general  repugnance  to  prosecution 
which  arose  from  capital  punishment ;  > 
some  of  them  mentioned  instances  in 
which  they  had  been  deterred  by  that 
consideration  from  bringing  offenders 
to  justice.  Mr  Garrett  said,  that  as  far 
as  his  observation  went,  there  was  not 
one  in  twenty  who  did  not  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  inflicting  the  capital  pu¬ 
nishment  in  cases  of  forgery.  Messrs 
Frederic  and  William  Thornhill,  hard- 
waremen,  mentioned  cases  of  theft  in 
which  they  had  forborne  to  prosecute 
on  account  of  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  former  added,  that  he  found  it  to 
be  an  almost  universal  sentiment  among 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  that 
excessive  punishment  tends  very  great¬ 
ly  to  the  production  of  crime  ;  that  he 
knows  many  persons  who  have  been 
great  sufferers  by  thefts  in  shops  and 
dwelling-houses,  and  who  declare,  that 
if  the  punishment  of  such  offences  had 
been  any  thing  less  than  death,  they 
would  have  regarded  it  as  highly  cri¬ 
minal  in  themselves  to  have  forborne 
prosecution,  which  they  had  felt  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  abstain  from  in 
every  instance  on  account  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  must  continue  to  act  on 
the  same  principle  of  forbearance  till 
there  was  an  amendment  in  the  law. 
He  also  informed  the  Committee,  that 
from  his  knowledge  of  a  great  variety 
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of  caBctf  he  was  convinced  the  more 
lenient  punishment  would  more  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  forgery. 

Mr  Collins  and  Mr  Crowther,  con¬ 
siderable  and  very  respectable  traders 
in  Westminster,  gave  evidence  which 
the  Committee  consider  as  of  pecu¬ 
liar  value.  Mr  Collins  has  suffered 
both  from  larcenies  and  forgeries,  and 
was  restrained  by  the  state  of  the  pe¬ 
nal  law  from  bringing  the  offenders 
to  justice,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  taken  the  pains  to  do.  He 
thinks  that  the  laws  of  God  do  not 
permit  life  to  be  taken  away  for  mere 
offences  against  property ;  and  that 
among  his  friends,  many  of  whom  aie 
traders  in  London  and  Westminster, 
he  does  not  know  a  single  exception 
from  concurrence  in  such  sentiments. 
Mr  Crowther  stated,  that  no  porter 
had  left  their  establishment  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  for  any  other  cause  than 
theft ;  that  a  prosecution  had  taken 
place  in  one  instance,  and  terminated 
in  conviction  and  condemnation.  “The 
pain  and  anxiety,”  he  adds,  “  occa¬ 
sioned  by  that  event,  until  we  obtain¬ 
ed  for  him  the  royal  mercy,  none  can 
describe  but  ourselves ;  which  made 
us  resolve  never  to  prosecute  again  for 
a  similar  offence.”  The  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  traders  in  London  and 
Westminster  is  the  same  with  his  own. 
He  declared,  that  if  he  received  a 
forged  bank  note,  he  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  prosecution  by  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death,  and  that  if  the 
punishment  were  less  than  death,  he 
should  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  his 
absolute  duty  to  bring  the  offender  to 
justice.  He  believes  that  nine  trades¬ 
men  out  of  ten  agree  with  him. 

Mr  Stephen  Curtis,  a  leather-factor 
in  London,  stated  several  cases  of  for¬ 
gery,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  lar¬ 
ceny,  where  the  persons  injured  de¬ 
clined  to  prosecute,  from  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  the  offenders  might  suffer 
death ;  this  is  the  general  opinion  of 


the  traders  of  London,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  witness,  there  is  scarcely 
a  shopkeeper  from  Cornhill  to  Charing- 
cross  who  does  not  suffer  from  shop¬ 
lifting. 

Mr  Jacob,  who  has  lately  travelled 
through  England  on  business,  and  Mr 
Jennings,  for  some  time  shopkeeper 
near  Bridgewater,  gave  some  evidence 
tending  to  shew  that  the  general  sen¬ 
timents  of  traders  in  the  country  were, 
on  capital  punishments,  the  samewhich 
the  Committee  had  such  ample  reason 
to  consider  as  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  same  valuable  class  of  persons 
in  the  metropolis.  Mr  Jennings  ob¬ 
served,  that  these  opinions  prevailed 
among  farmers  as  well  as  shopkeepers, 
and  that  the  capital  punishment  pre¬ 
vented  prosecutions  for  horse,  cattle, 
and  sheep- stealing,  as  well  as  from 
privately  stealing  in  shops  and  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  and  in  constructive  bur¬ 
glaries. 

Mr  Joseph  Harmer,  who  has  prac¬ 
tised  for  twenty  years  as  a  solicitor  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  gave  a  testimony  which 
the  Committee  cannot  but  recommend 
to  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  informed  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  he  knew  many  instances 
of  persons  injured  by  larcenies  and 
forgeries,  declining  to  prosecute  on 
account  of  the  punishment  {  that  the 
same  consideration  strongly  disinclines 
many  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  induces  them  to  bribe 
the  summoning  officer  not  to  summon 
them  ;  and  that  he  has  seen  juries,  in¬ 
fluenced,  as  he  believes,  by  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  punishment  in  numerous 
capital  cases,  but  especially  in  for¬ 
geries,  give  verdicts  of  acquittal  where 
the  proofs  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  were 
perfectly  clear.  Old  professed  thieves, 
aware  of  the  compassionate  feelings  of 
juries,  are,  he  says,  desirous  of  being 
prosecuted  on  capital  indictments  ra¬ 
ther  than  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  general  evidence 
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above  ttated,  to  notorious  facts,  and 
to  obvious  conclusions  of  reason,  the 
Committee  have  to  state  the  testimony 
of  some  witnesses  of  peculiar  weight, 
on  forgery.  Mr  John  Smith,  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  House,  and  banker  in  Lon¬ 
don,  stated,  that  he  knew  instances 
where  prosecutions  for  private  for¬ 
geries  were  relinquished  on  account  of 
the  punishment,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
if  the  punishment  was  less,  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  have  taken  place. 

Mr  Barnett,  also  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  a  banker  in  London,  is  of 
opinion,  that  capital  punishment  goes 
extremely  to  discourage  prosecutions 
in  forgery  ;  he  knows  many  instances 
of  this  ;  scarcely  a  year  passed  with¬ 
out  something  of  the  kind  ;  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  private 
forgeries  pass  unpunished,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment. 
The  punishment  of  death  tends,  in  his 
opinion,  to  prevent  prosecution,  and 
to  increase  the  crime. 

Mr  J.  F.  Forster,  a  Russia  mer¬ 
chant,  and  Mr  £.  Forster,  a  banker 
in  London,  gave  some  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  repugnance  to  prose¬ 
cute  in  forgery.  In  one,  by  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  prosecutor,  a  person 
who  was  introduced  to  the  magistrate 
as  a  friend  of  the  prisoner’s,  desired 
to  see  the  forged  cheque,  snatched  it 
away,  and  threw  it  into  the  lire  ; — a 
mode  of  avoiding  prosecution  which, 
from  other  parts  of  the  evidence,  does 
not  seem  to  be  uncommon.  In  ano¬ 
ther,  a  forgery  to  the  large  amount  of 
1500/.  where  the  forger  and  the  ut- 
terer  were  both  in  custody,  the  pro¬ 
secution  was  relinquished  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  offence  was  capital. 

Mr  Fry,  a  banker  in  London,  men¬ 
tioned  four  cases  of  prosecution  for 
forgery  which  were  prevented  by  the 
capital  punishment,  in  one  of  which 
the  party  injured  swallowed  the  forged 
note,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled 


to  prosecute.  Mr  Fry  explicitly  stated, 
what  is  indeed  implied  in  the  evidence 
of  the  preceding  witnesses,  that  as  a 
banker,  he  should  consider  his  pro¬ 
perty  as  much  more  secure  if  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  forgery  were  mitigated  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  law  against 
that  offence  would  be  generally  en¬ 
forced  :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  for¬ 
gery  which  he  has  known,  there  has 
been  an  indisposition  to  prosecute. 

Dr  Lushington  declared  that  he 
knew,  that  in  the  minds  of  many  per¬ 
sons  there  is  a  strong  indisposition  to 
prosecute,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  ;  and  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  mouths  of  prosecutors 
themselves,  who  have  prosecuted  for 
capital  offences,  where  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  persons  being  executed, 
the  greatest  regret  that  they  had  so 
done  ;  and  many  times  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish,  that  they  had  been 
able  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences, 
they  would  never  have  resorted  to  the 
laws. 

Mr  Charles  Attwood,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  window  glass  at  Newcastle, 
and  a  seller  of  window  glass  in  Lon¬ 
don,  had  observed  a  very  considerable 
indisposition  to  prosecute  in  capital 
cases  among  the  traders  of  London 
generally  ;  and  conceives  that  this  re¬ 
luctance  would  abate,  if  the  capital 
punishment  were  mitigated  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  death. 

Mr  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  a  broker 
to  the  Bank,  and  to  merchants,  whose 
experience  in  the  transactions  of  bank¬ 
ers  is  very  extensive,  entertains  no 
doubt  that  the  punishment  of  death 
has  a  tendency  generally  to  prevent 
prosecution,  and  thinks  that  evidence 
to  that  effect  might  be  discovered  in 
hundreds  of  instances. 

Mr  Daniel  Gurney,  a  banker  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  declared  his  own 
reluctance,  and  had  observed  a  similar 
reluctance  among  many  bankers  and 
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traders  in  the  country,  to  prosecute  in 
cases  of  forgery,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  law.  The  dread  of  be¬ 
ing  instrumental  in  inflicting  death 
had,  with  himself,  and  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  with  others,  operated  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  criminal. 

There  are  several  points  on  which 
the  Committee  are  desirous  of  offering 
some  observation  to  the  House  ;  two 
of  these  are  of  great  importance  ;  the 
first  relates  to  the  best  means  of  ena¬ 
bling  judges  to  pronounce  sentence 
death  only  in  those  cases  where  they 
think  it  probable  that  death  will  be 
inflicted  ;  the  second,  whether  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  unexpensive  and  acces¬ 
sible  jurisdictions,  for  the  trial  of  small 
ofliences,  with  the  help  of  juries,  but 
with  simple  forms  of  proceeding  and 
corrective  punishments,  might  be  a 
means  of  checking  the  first  steps  to¬ 
wards  criminality.  These  and  other 
parts  of  this  great  subject,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  hope  that  the  House  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  consider,  by  permitting 
them,  in  the  next  session,  to  resume, 
and,  if  possible,  to  complete  thek  in¬ 
quiries. 


ABSTRACT 

Of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  State  of 
Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  body  of  evidence  ascertains  be¬ 
yond  ail  possibility  of  doubt,  the  gross 
and  monstrous  frauds  practised  by 
mendicants  in  the  capital,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  ;  the  success 
of  which  affords  a  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  to  vice,  idleness,  and  profligacy, 
as  much  more  is  gained  by  importu¬ 


nate  solickations  in  the  street  for  cha¬ 
rity,  than  is  earned  W  the  sober  and 
most  industrious  artificers  and  labour¬ 
ers,  by  their  utmost  application  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  profits  of  mendicity  are  so  great 
as  to  afford  a  strong  incitement  to  fol¬ 
low  the  practice. 

Beggars  on  their  being  searched 
when  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  found 
about  them,  in  their  pockets,  and  in 
their  clothes. 

Beggars  make  great  profits  by  va¬ 
rious  practices,  su^  as  changing  thekr 
clothes  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and 
getting  money  intended  for  others. 

Clear  proof  that  a  blind  man  and  a 
dog  got  30s.  in  one  day.  • 

Another  man  got  5s.  a-day  ;  he 
could  with  ease  go  through  60  streets 
a-day. 

Another  man  6.v.  a-day. 

Two  houses  in  the  parish  of  St 
Giles  frequented  by  from  200  to  300 
beggars  ;  receipts  from  3*.  to  &s.  a- 
day ;  they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
spend  less  than  2s.  6d.  at  night,  and 
pay  6d.  for  their  bed. 

A  negro  beggar  retired  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a  fortune,  it  was  supposed, 
of  J500/. 

Beggars  gain  3s.  or  4-5.  a-day  by 
begging  shoes. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  pulled 
out,  and  shared  amongst  beggars. 

Gainsof  beggars,  6^.,  7s.,  or  8«.,and 
sometimes  more. 

The  value  of  155.,  205.,  and  30f., 
found  upon  them  ;  they  get  more  by 
begging  than  they  can  by  work  ;  they 
get  so  much  by  begging,  that  they 
never  apply  for  parochial  relief. 

Found  upon  t^ggars,  85.,  IO5.,  and 
125.,  that  they  had  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

The  beggars  state  that  they  get 
more  by  begging  than  they  can  by 
work. 
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They  4«.  or  Ss.  a-day. 

9«.  and  10<.  gained  in  a  day,  mark¬ 
ed  on  a  pass. 

A  woman  alleged  she  could  go 
through  60  streets  in  a  day,  and  that 
was  a  bad  street  that  did  not  yield  Id. 

Beggars  get  from  lOf.  to  20s.  a- 
day  sometimes. 

A  beggar  would  spend  50s.  a-week 
for  his  board. 

Beggars  have  said  they  go  through 
40  streets  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  a 
poor  street  that  does  not  yield  2d. 

A  bad  day  that  does  not  yield  the 
beggars  8s.  and  more. 

The  evils  attending  mendicity  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  adults  ;  chil¬ 
dren  of  different  ages  are  made  use  of 
to  excite  compassion  ;  sometimes  by 
themselves,  and  at  other  times  are  car¬ 
ried  about  by  their  parents,  or  per¬ 
sons  pretending  to  be  so.  This  use  of 
children  is  not  a  novel  one  ;  in  a  sta¬ 
tute  of  1st  Edward  VI.  c.  3,  it  is 
recited,  that  divers  women  and  men 
go  on  begging,  wayfaring,  of  which 
some  be  impotent  and  be  lame,  and 
some  able  enough  to  labour,  which  do 
carry  children  about  with  them,  some 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  or  younger 
or  older,  which,  brought  up  in  idle¬ 
ness,  might  be  so  rooted  in  it,  that 
hardly  they  may  be  brought  after  to 
good  thrift  and  labour.  And  a  simi¬ 
lar  recital  in  the  3d  and  4th  Edward 
VI.  c.  16. 

Beggars  are  furnished  with  children 
at  houses  in  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch ; 
some  who  look  like  twins  ;  children 
frequently  on  women’s  backs. 

A  woman  had  four  children  with 
her  begging  ;  much  use  made  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Children  are  annually  instructed  in 
idleness  and  drinking,  and  of  course 
lying  ;  idleness  is  sure  to  bring  on  ly¬ 
ing  and  theft. 

Children  frequently  sent  out  to  beg, 
and  not  to  return  with  less  than  6d, 
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A  girl  of  12  years  of  age  had  been 
six  years  engaged  in  begging  ;  on 
some  days  got  3s.  or  4s.  a-day }  some¬ 
times  more,  usually  18d.  or  ;  on 
Christmas-day,  4j.  6d. 

One  man  will  collect  3,  4,  or  5 
children  from  different  parents,  paying 
6d.  and  9d.  for  each,  to  go  begging 
with.  Parents  beat  their  children  if 
they  do  not  carry  home  the  sum  re¬ 
quired. 

A  woman  in  a  constant  state  of  in¬ 
toxication  with  3  children. 

A  woman  with  twins  who  never 
grew  older ;  sat  for  ten  years. 
not  the  children  of  the  beggars  one 
time  in  a  hundred. 

A  blind  child  hired  to  excite  cha¬ 
rity;  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  or  2s.  6d.,  gained  by 
each  in  a  day. 

Children  let  out  by  the  day,  who 
carried  to  their  parents  2s.  6d.  a-day, 
as  the  price  paid  by  the  persons  who 
hired  them ;  of  course  their  gains  must 
have  been  more. 

A  little  boy  and  a  little  girl  earned 
8s.  a-day. 

An  instance  is  stated  of  an  old  wo¬ 
man  who  keeps  a  night-school  for  in¬ 
structing  children  in  the  street-lan¬ 
guage. 

Of  the  numbers  of  beggars  in  the 
streets  in  the  metropolis,  a  probable 
conjecture  only  can  be  formed.  Mr 
Martin,  who  has  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  department  of  inquiry  about 
mendicity,  stated  them,  thirteen  years 
ago,  at  15,000,  of  which  5300  were 
Irish  ;  but  the  Committee  will  have 
occasion  to  refer,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  Report,  to  a  statement  which 
will  shew  the  probability  of  the  num¬ 
ber  being  considerably  more.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town ;  thirty  or  forty  sleep  in  a 
large  round  bed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  White¬ 
chapel,  thirty  or  forty  houses,  appa¬ 
rently  crowded,  in  which  are  not  less 
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than  2000  people*  one  half  of  whom 
live  by  prottkution  and  beggary  ;  the 
remainder  Irish  labouring  people. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  the 
person  who  contracts  for  carrying  va¬ 
grants  in  and  through  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  that  he  has  passed  as  many 
as  12,000  or  13,000  in  a  year;  but 
no  estimate  can  be  formed  from  that, 
as  many  of  them  are  passed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

And  it  is  proved  that  these  people 
are,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
in  the  same  situation  ;  as  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  escaping  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex 
contractor. 

A  magistrate  in  the  office  at  White¬ 
chapel  thinks  there  is  not  one  who  is 
not  worthless.  It  certainly  appears 
uncontrovertible  that  an  immense  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  idle,  profligate, 
and  lazy,  and  living  in  great  dissipa¬ 
tion. 

The  rector  of  Saint  Clement  Danes 
describes  them  as  living  very  well,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  pretty  well  maim¬ 
ed,  blind,  or  if  they  have  children  ;  he 
describes  various  practices  of  the  beg¬ 
gars. 

The  beggars,  after  having  peram¬ 
bulated  their  circuits,  live  well,  spend¬ 
ing  a  considerable  portion  of  money  ; 
have  hot  suppers,  and  regale  them¬ 
selves  with  various  liquors. 

From  200  to  300  beggars  frequent 
two  public-houses  in  St  Giles’s,  divi¬ 
ded  into  companies,  and  subdivided 
into  walks ;  live  luxuriously  at  night. 

Beggars  scarify  their  feet  to  make 
the  blood  come ;  they  change  their 
routes  every  day  ;  share  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  get  scandalously 
drunk  ;  quarrel  and  fight ;  and  one 
teaches  the  other  the  mode  of  extort¬ 
ing  money  ;  they  are  the  worst  of 
characters,  blasphemous,  and  abusive  ; 
when  they  are  detected  as  impostors 
in  one  parish,  they  go  into  another. 
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They  eat  no  broken  victuals,  but 
have  ham,  beef,  &c. 

Fortv  or  fifty  sleep  in  a  house,  and 
are  locked  in  lest  they  should  carry 
any  thing  away,  and  are  let  out  in  the 
morning  all  at  once. 

The  beggars,  mostly  of  a -despe¬ 
rately  bad  character,  frequently  s^l 
clothes  that  are  given  to  them.  • 

Tear  their  clothes  for  an  appearance 
of  distress. 

Beggars  assemble  in  a  morning,  and 
agree  what  route  each  shall  take. 

At  some  of  the  houses  the  knives 
and  forks  chained  to  the  tables,  and 
other  articles  chained  to  the  walls. 

The  walks  are  sold. 

In  the  summer  they  emigrate  a  good 
deal. 

A  variety  of  practices  stated. 

Worthy  persons,  however  distress¬ 
ed,  will  not  have  recourse  to  begging. 

Street  beggars,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  utterly  worthless  and  incor¬ 
rigible. 

Luxurious  living. 

Advantages  of  liegging  are  such, 
that  the  parties  would  rather  be  im¬ 
prisoned  three  months  in  the  year  than 
relinquish  it. 

Beggars  evade  the  Vagrant  Act  by  . 
carrying  matches  and  articles  of  little 
intrinsic  value  for  sale. 

Gainful  practices  of  a  man  who  is 
something  of  an  attorney. 

Various  practices  for  obtaining  mo¬ 
ney  by  beggars  who  are  complete  im¬ 
postors. 

Out  of  400  beggars  in  St  Giles’s, 
350  are  capable  of  earning  their  own 
living. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  in  almost  all  of  the  city 
parishes,  and  in  some  of  those  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  poor  are  farmed  ; 
to  which  there  appear  to  be  consider¬ 
able  objections  ;  and,  among  others, 
adding  to  the  numbers  of  beggars  in 
the  streets,  as  the  persons  who  take 
2  p 
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them  to  firm  deriTe  a  profit  from  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  go  out  to  ask  charity. 

One  person  at  Hoxton  farms  the 
poor  of  40  parishes,  all  within  the 
city ;  the  number  of  paupers  about 
300,  many  of  whom  beg. 

In  another  house  at  Hoxton,  the 
poor  of  17  parishes  are  farmed;  in 
some  parishes  there  are  no  poor  to  be 
sent  to  farm. 

At  Mile  End  there  is  a  house  where 
the  poor  of  nearly  40  parishes,  mostly 
in  the  city,  are  fanned  $  some  from 
neighbouring  parishes ;  350  paupers 
at  Mile  End,  and  150  in  another  house 
at  Old  Ford. 

The  whole  number  may  go  out 
twice  a-week,  Wednesdays  and  Sa¬ 
turdays. 

The  persons  farming  them  do  not 
admit  that  the  paupers  beg  to  their 
knowledge  ;  they  have  not,  however, 
always  distinguishing  dresses.  It  is 
alleged  the  paupers  have  their  meals 
on  going-out  days,  and  that  they  have 
religious  instruction. 

The  poor  of  three  parishes,  six  only 
in  number,  farmed  in  a  house  near  the 
Minories  ;  they  are  allowed  to  go  out 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  or  Sundays  ; 
.  on  other  days  not  without  leave. 

A  police  magistrate  states  he  had 
proof  of  hundreds  of  parish  paupers 
begging  on  a  Sunday. 

A  custom  prevails  in  workhouses 
in  general,  to  suffer  the  paupers  to  go 
out  occasionally  for  holidays  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year. 

A  pauper,  farmed  out  by  a  city  pa¬ 
rish,  had  a  weekly  allowance  from  tlie 
farmer  of  the  poor  at  Hoxton,  by 
whom  he  was  permitted  to  go  out  to 
beg. 

From  the  evidence  of  two  members 
of  the  Committee,  who  visited  the 


booses  at  Hoxton  and  Mik  End,  k 
appears  th^  were  much  crowded,  and 
extremely  Uthy;  nine,  and  tea,  and 
eleven  persons  in  a  room ;  no  space  in 
the  rooms  when  the  b^s  were  let 
down  ;  no  classification  of  the  pau¬ 
pers  :  in  one  of  them  no  infirmary. 

A  practice  of  *<  flaring'*  prevailed, 
which  is  an  allowance  of  2lia.  in  lieu 
of  a  dinner.  In  one  of  the  houses  at 
Hoxton,  the  paupers  had  the  means  • 
of  going  out  when  they  chose  to  do 
so.  Twenty- two  persons  slept  in  a 
room  28  feet  by  15  ;  idiots  were  mix¬ 
ed  with  other  paupers.  Great  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  clothing  being  very  de¬ 
fective,  and  of  the  insufficiency  and 
quality  of  the  food.  On  the  whole, 
the  situation  of  the  paupers  in  the 
houses  of  these  contractors  appears  to 
be  very  wretched.* 

One  class  of  paupers  is  so  numerous 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  statement  respecting  them.  We 
allude  to  the  natives  of  Ireland,  in 
which  part  of  the  united  kingdom  there 
are  no  laws  for  the  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor.  Some  of  these 
come  to  England  (chiefly  to  London, 
or  to  places  near  it)  in  search  of  work, 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  and 
frequently  do  not  return. 

Much  pains,  by  very  particular  in¬ 
quiries,  were  taken  in  the  year  1815, 
by  a  remarkably  humane  gentleman, 
to  ascertain  the  number  in  London, 
only  distinguishing  the  parishes ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  6876  adults, 
and  7288  children,  were  then  found, 
making  a  total  of  14,164. 

In  a  court  in  Mary-le-bonne  parish, 
containing  only  24  very  small  houses, 
700  of  these  poor  people  were  found 
in  a  situation  likely  to  occasion  a  con¬ 
siderable  risk  of  contagion.  These  are. 


*  This  seems  to  be  the  entire  cause  of  the  evil.  The  poor  are  cruelly,  or  harshly 
and  illiberally  treated  in  poor-houses,  and  thence  they  become  mendicants  as  an  al¬ 
ternative. — Editor. 
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however,  not  all  inendicantB  |  but  h 
hai  been  itated  by  the  gentleman  who 
gave  that  evidence,  since  his  examina¬ 
tion,  that  there  were  few  of  that  num¬ 
ber  who  had  not  themselves  begged,  or 
employed  some  in  their  families  to  do  so. 

in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  32,000/. 
was  raised  for  the  poor ;  of  which 
20,000/.  was  applied  to  the  lowest 
Irish. 

The  chief  clerk  to  the  magistrates 
at  Guildhall  states,  that  these  people 
are  passed  to  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
where  they  take  ship  to  go  across. 

And  the  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
supposes  there  are  agents  in  those 
pcHts  to  convey  paupers  to  Ireland, 
who  are  passed  under  the  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  5. ;  but  the  Committee  will  have 
occasion  to  state,  that  on  inquiry  it 
has  been  found  there  is  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  respecting  that. 

It  is  stated,  that  not  one  in  ten  who 
are  passed  to  Ireland  are  shipped. 

A  few  of  the  poorer  sort  are  enabled 
to  return  to  their  country  by  the  Irish 
Society,  lately  instituted ;  butthefunds 
of  that  benevolent  establishment  are 
too  limited  to>  enable  it  to  give  much 
assistance  to  such  as  are  desirous  of 
going  home. 

The  allowance  for  the  passage  of 
the  paupers  is  so  small,  that  they  have 
been  nearly  famished  when  that  has 
been  a  long  one. 

Probably  5000  more  Irish  poor  in 
London  in  the  latter  end  of  June  than 
there  had  been  five  weks  before. 

Some  reform  has  been  attempted 
among  the  lower  Irish  in  the  capital, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
for  their  benefit  in  the  parish  of  St 
Giles  ;  but  unhappily  it  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  any  considerable  extent,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  meritorious  exertions 
of  a  very  intelligent  and  humane  mas¬ 
ter,  who  attributes  the  failure  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  parents  taking  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  school  for  the  more  pro* 
fitable  occupation  of  begging. 


Another  class  of  beggars  to  which 
the  Committee  are  desirous  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  House,  are  per¬ 
sons  who  receive  pensions  from  the 
Royal  Hospitals  at  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea  for  naval  and  military  services, 
as  some  of  them  are  amongst  the  most 
importunate  of  those  who  infest  the 
streets. 

Some  who  have  pensions  as  soldiers 
or  sailors  are  among  those  who  apply 
by  letters  for  charity ;  one  sailor,  who 
had  lost  a  leg,  is  one  of  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  desperate  characters  in  the 
metropolis. 

Among  beggars  of  the  very  worst 
sort  there  are  a^ut  thirty  Greenwich 
pensioners,  who  have  instruments  of 
music,  and  go  about  in  parties. 

The  class  of  beggars  who  are  Green¬ 
wich  and  Chelsea  pensioners  is  pretty 
numerous ;  they  are  represented  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  trade  of  begging  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent. 

A  marine,  who  complained  he  had 
only  7/.  a-year  pension,  said,  he  could 
make  a  day's  work  in  an  hour  in  any 
square  in  London. 

Some  are  guilty  of  acts  of  violence 
when  in  the  custody  of  the  contractor 
for  removing  beggars. 

A  pensioner  who  had  18/.  a-year 
from  Chelsea,  when  taken  up  begging, 
had  bank  notes  in  a  tin  box  concealed 
in  his  waistcoat ;  and  on  many  of  that 
description  frequently  8s.,  10s.,  or  12s., 
are  found,  that  they  have  got  in  a 
day. 

A  pensioner  of  11.  a-year,  commit¬ 
ted  for  begging ;  sailors  frequently  go 
four  or  five  together. 

Chelsea  pensioners  beg  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  at  periods  between  the  receipts 
of  their  pension.  When  the  parish  of¬ 
ficers  know  that  persons  who  receive 
relief  from  them  are  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sions,  they  deduct  half  the  amount  of 
the  pensions  on  sending  in  a  list  to  the 
office. 

A  Chelsea  pensioner,  who  receives 
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1$,  6d.  a-day,  is  one  of  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  beggars  who  infest  the  town. 

A  Greenwich  pensioner  of  7/.  a-year 
gets  from  5s.  to  IOj.  for  writing  beg¬ 
ging  letters. 

The  last  description  of  beggars  that 
remain  for  your  Committee  to  take 
notice  of,  are  those  who  seek  charity 
by  letters. 

Some  thousand  applications  by  let¬ 
ters  are  made  for  charity  to  ladies,  no¬ 
blemen,  and  gentlemen,  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  :  two  ^ousand  on  an  average 
were  within  the  knowledge  of  one  in¬ 
dividual,  who  was  employed  to  make 
inquiries. 

Some  were  from  persons  receiving 
pensions  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  or  from 
the  public  companies. 

Several  persons  subsist  by  writing 
letters  ;  one  woman  profits  by  the  prac¬ 
tice,  who  receives  a  guinea  a-week  as 
a  legacy  from  a  relation,  and  has  laid 
out  200/.  in  the  funds.  Letters  have 
been  written  by  the  same  person  in 
five  or  six  different  hands. 

Persons  who  write  begging  letters 
are  called  twopenny-post  beggars,  and 
profit  considerably  by  the  practice. 

Petitions  carried  about  frequently 
obtain  money  ;  many  persons  live  by 
writing  these  letters. 

A  man  who  keeps  a  school  writes 
begging  letters  for  2d.  each. 

A  gross  imposition  detected,  that 
was  attempted  in  a  begging  letter. 

The  vagrant  act  evaded  by  persons 
resorting  to  begging  by  letters.  A 
person  who  has  been  an  attorney’s 
clerk  much  employed  in  writing  such 
letters. 

The  facts  here  stated  having  im¬ 
pressed  upon  your  Committee  a  clear 
conviction  of  the  extent  of  the  practi¬ 
ces  of  mendicity  in  various  ways  in  the 
metropolis,  and  having  brought  under 
their  view  the  magnitude  and  perni¬ 
cious  consequences  of  the  evil,  they 
next  thought  it  their  duty  to  inquire 
what  corrections  had  been  applied  ; 


and  it  will  be  seen 'how  inefRectual 
those  have  generally  been  where  they 
were  attempted. 

Before  they  proceed,  however,  to 
do  that,  they  think  it  right  to  observe, 
that 

The  frequent  resort  to  gin  shops  is 
stated  as  a  means  of  encouraging  beg¬ 
gars  in  their  practice. 

And  that  lotteries  have  reduced 
some  to  want.  > 

On  the  other  hand,  Sunday  schools 
are  stated  to  have  produced  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on-the  morals  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people. 

The  sturdy  beggars  are  sent .  to 
Bridewell,  but  are  turned  loose  again. 

Beggars  are  sent  to  Bridewell  for 
merely  begging ;  if  insolent  for  a  month, 
the  city  parish  officer  sends  them  al¬ 
ways  out  of  his  district. 

The  chaplain  of  Bridewell,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  not  merely  attentive 
to  the  duty  required  of  him,  but  with 
much  zeal  to  have  exceeded  that,  states, 
that  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years, 
there  were  not  six  instances  of  persons 
having  been  reformed  by  having  been 
committed  to  BridewelL  He  mention¬ 
ed  one  of  a  woman  having  been  com¬ 
mitted  there  thirty-nine  times,  for  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month ;  and 
others  a  great  number  of  times. 

Beggars  are  not  reformed  in  Bride¬ 
well  ;  too  short  a  time  there. 

Apprentices  have  been  committed 
to  Bridewell  two  or  three  times  ;  but 
not  many  instances  of  that. 

Vain  attempts  at  reform  of  women. 

In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the 
beggars  from  Bridewell  are  passed  in¬ 
to  the  country,  they  are  on  their  hands 
again. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  of  this 
evidence,  that  a  uniform  and  active 
exercise  of  the  duty  of  the  magistrates 
would  go  far  to  clear  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  ;  but  if  the  mendicants, 
when  removed  by  the  justices,  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please  in  the 
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country*  the  evil  will  only  be  trans¬ 
ferred  there,  where  the  nuisance  of 
their  practices  is  as  intolerable  as  in 
the  capital. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  when 
they  are  sent  on  their  way  to  their  pa¬ 
rishes,  they  escape  and  disperse  after 
the  hrst  stage. 

Beggars  who  have  been  passed  to 
their  parishes,  frequently  return. 

Reference  has  been  had  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  person  who  contracts  for 
conveying  the  beggars  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  to  shew,  tnat  he  conveys  an¬ 
nually  from  12,000  to  13,000  in  a 
year ;  many  times  the  same  persons 
who  have  returned  to  the  capital. 

The  legal  authority  for  repressing 
the  practices  so  justly  complained  of, 
and  so  clearly  proved  to  exist,  appears 
apparently  to  be  confined  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  17th  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  vagrant  act ;  no  in¬ 
stances  appear  where  the  magistrates 
have  acted  under  any  other. 

That  act  professes  to  divide  the  va¬ 
grants  into  three  classes — idle  and  dis¬ 
orderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  incorrigible  rogues  ;  allotting  dif¬ 
ferent  punishments  to  each,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  But  the 
humble  mendicant,  asking  alms  in  a 
state  of  nearly  famishing,  is  included 
in  the  first  class,  and  so  is  liable  to 
commitment  to  the  house  of  correction, 
in  like  manner  as  the  sturdy  and  inso¬ 
lent  beggar,  living  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  luxury,  is :  **  All  persons 
going  about  from  door  to  door,  or 
placing  themselves  in  streets,  high¬ 
ways,  or  passages,  to  beg  or  gather 
alms,  in  the  parishes  or  places  where 
they  dwell,  shall  be  deemed  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  tp 
commit  such  offenders  to  the  house  of 
correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month.” 
If  such  persons  shall  resist  being  car¬ 
ried  to  the  house  of  correction,  they 


are  to  be  subject  to  the  said  punish¬ 
ments  as  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and 
a  reward  of  ten  shillings  is  payable  to 
any  one,  whether  parish  officers  or  not, 
who  shall  take  up  such  persons. 


MEMORIAL 

To  the  American  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  on  African  Coloni¬ 
zation. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  respectfully  represent,  that  be¬ 
ing  about  to  commence  the  execution 
of  the  object  to  which  their  views  have 
been  long  directed,  they  deem  it  pro. 
per  and  necessary  to  address  themselves 
to  the  legislative  council  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  trust  that  this  object  will 
be  considered  in  itself  of  great  national 
importance,  will  be  found  inseparably 
connected  with  another,  vitally  affect¬ 
ing  the  honour  and  interest  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  and  leading  in  its  consequences 
to  the  most  desirable  results. 

Believing  that  examination  and  re¬ 
flection  will  shew  that  such  are  its 
connexions  and  tendency,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  present  themselves,  and 
their  cause,  where  they  know  that  a 
public  measure,  having  these  advanta¬ 
ges,  cannot  fail  to  receive  all  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  aid  it  may  require. 

The  last  census  shews  the  number 
of  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  rapid  increase.  Sup¬ 
posing  them  to  increase  in  the  sflme 
ratio,  it  will  appear  how  large  a  pro- 
portion  of  our  population  will,  in  the 
course  of  even  a  few  years,  consist  of 
persons  of  that  description. 

No  argument  is  necessary  ^o  shew 
that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  con¬ 
stituting  an  increase  of  our  physical 
strength  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  popula¬ 
tion,  in  any  country,  neutral  as  to  its 
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effects  upon  society.  The  least  obser* 
ration  shewsi  that  this  description  of 
persons  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  either 
useful  or  happy  among  us ;  and  many 
considerations,  which  need  not  be  men* 
tioned,  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  it 
is  best  for  all  the  parties  interested  that 
there  should  be  a  separation ;  that  those 
who  are  now  free,  and  those  who  may 
become  so  hereafter,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  of  attaining  to  a 
sta^e  of  respectability  and  happiness, 
wh.ch  it  is  certain  they  have  never  yet 
reached,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
likely  to  reach  in  this  country. 

Several  of  the  states,  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  this  subject,  have  already  applied 
to  the  general  government ;  and  con* 
curring  in  the  views  of  your  memorial¬ 
ists,  both  from  considerations  of  justice 
towards  themselves  and  humanity  to 
the  coloured  people,  have  expressed 
to  the  general  government,  their  de¬ 
sire  that  a  country  should  be  procured 
for  them  in  the  land  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers,  to  which  such  of  them  as  should 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  might  be  removed.  It  has 
been  the  one  single  object  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  which  your  memorialists  repre¬ 
sent,  to  effect  this  end.  They  have 
made  the  most  cautious  and  particular 
inquiries  as  to  the  practicability  of 
such  a  plan,  and  its  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  and  they  are  warranted  in  decla¬ 
ring,  that  there  are  no  difihculties  which 
they  do  not  confidently  expect  will  be 
easily  overcome  by  a  moderate  exer¬ 
tion  of  discretion  and  perseverance. 

In  this  country,  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  it,  they  have  found  a  zealous 
and  decided  approbation  expressed, 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  by  a  vast 
majority  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  ; 
and  this  sentiment  is  continually  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  measure  becomes  more 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  reflection. 
Its  importance  all  admit ;  and  its  prac¬ 


ticability,  though  doubted  by  many  at 
first,  is  daily  less  questioned. 

The  two  last  Reports  of  the  Society, 
to  which  your  memorialists  beg  leave 
to  refer,  shew  the  success  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  Africa,  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  upon  that  continent.  From 
those  it  is  manifest  that  a  situation  can  - 
be  readily  obtained,  favourable  to  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture,  in  a  healthy 
and  fertile  country,  and  that  the  na¬ 
tives  are  well  disposed  to  ^ive  every 
encouragement  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  settlement  among  them.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  an  object  of  great  na¬ 
tional  concern,  already  expressly  de¬ 
sired  by  some  of  the  states,  and  truly 
desirable  to  all,  receiving  also  the 
approbation  of  those  upon  whom  it 
is  more  immediately  to  operate,  is 
brought  within  our  reach. 

But  this  subject  derives,  perhaps, 
its  chief  interest  from  its  connexion 
with  a  measure  which  has  already,  to 
the  honour  of  our  country,  occupied 
the  deliberation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  memorialists  refer  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  act  passed  at  the  last  ses* 
sion  of  Congress,  supplementary  to  the 
act  formerly  passed  tor  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  means  afford¬ 
ed,  by  the  provisions  of  that  act,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  are 
certainly  great ;  but  the  total  extir¬ 
pation  of  this  disgraceful  trade  can¬ 
not,  perhaps,  be  expected  from  any 
measures  which  rely  alone  upon  the 
employment  of  a  maritime  force,  how¬ 
ever  considerable. 

The  profits  attending  it  are  so  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  the  cupidity  of  the 
unprincipled  will  still  be  tempted  to 
continue  it,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the 
cruisers  engaged  against  them.  From 
the  best  information  your  memorialists 
have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  nature, 
causes,  and  course  of  this  trade,  and  of 
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the  prewnt  aitntion  of  the  coast  of 
Afnca»  and  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  the  natives,  they  are  well  assured 
that  the  suppression  of  the  African 
shve-trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
natives,  are  measures  of  indispensable 
connexion. 

Such  an  opinion  has  been  avowed 
many  years  ago,  by  those  best  ac- 
^uaintra  with  this  subject,  and  expe¬ 
rience  has  abundantly  confirmed  it. 

The  documents  and  papers  which 
our  memorialists  had  heretofore  the 
onour  of  presenting  to  Congress,  and 
those  contained  in  the  late  Reports  of 
the  society,  prove  this  position. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 
slave-trade  has  been  rapidly  ceasing 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Not  onl^  the  kingdoms  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  but  those  up¬ 
on  the  Sherbro  and  Bagroo  rivers,  and 
others  with  whom  the  people  of  that 
settlement  have  opened  a  communica¬ 
tion,  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  aban¬ 
don  it,  and  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  ordinary  and  innocent  pursuits 
of  civilized  nations. 

That  the  same  consequences  will  re¬ 
sult  from  similar  settlements  cannot  be 
doubted.  When  the  natives  there  see 
that  the  European  commodities,  for 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
exchange  their  fellow-beings,  until 
vast  and  fertile  regions  have  become 
almost  depopulated,  can  be  more  easi¬ 
ly  and  safely  obtained  by  other  pur¬ 
suits,  can  it  be  believed  that  they  will 
hesitate  to  profit  by  the  experience  i 
Nor  will  the  advantages  of  civilization 
be  alone  exhibited.  That  religion, 
whose  mandate  is  **  peace  on  earth, 
and  good-will  towards  men,**  will 
**  do  its  errand  ;**  will  deliver  them 
from  the  bondage  of  their  miserable 
superstitions,  and  display  the  same 
triumphs  which  it  is  achieving  in  every 
land. 


That  such  points  of  settlement  would 
diffuse  their  light  around  the  coast, 
and  gradually  dispel  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  enshrouded  that  con¬ 
tinent,  would  be  a  reasonable  hope, 
and  would  justify  the  attempt,  even  if 
experience  had  not  ascertained  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Although,  therefore,  much  may 
be  effected  by  the  vigilant  operations 
of  a  well-disposed  naval  force,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  much  will  always  remain 
to  be  done,  until  some  degree  of  civil¬ 
ization  is  attained  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  present 
measures,  therefore,  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  if  unconnected 
with  others  for  the  improvement  of 
the  natives,  must  be  long  continued, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  them  will 
be  partial,  tedious,  and  uncertain ;  and 
the  least  relaxation  of  this  vigilance 
will  revive  it. 

But  those  measures,  and  all  others 
involving  expense  and  labour,  may  be 
withdrawn,  as  soon  as  these  establish¬ 
ments  upon  the  coast  become  strong 
enough  to  participate  in  the  contest 
against  avarice  and  inhumanity,  and 
shall  obtain  from  their  evident  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  natives  a  proper  in¬ 
fluence  among  them.  And  here  your 
memorialists  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to 

3est  their  fears,  that  many  of  the 
igate  adventurers  in  this  trade  will 
evade  the  search  of  our  cruisers  by 
their  artful  contrivances  in  disguising 
their  national  character.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  slave-ships  of 
other  nations  assume  the  flag  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Americans  to  evade  the  search 
of  British  cruizers.  Is  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  expected,  that  the  act  late¬ 
ly  passed  will  often  be  defeated  by 
American  slave-ships  assuming  a  fo¬ 
reign  flag  and  character  i  A  careful 
consideration  of  this  subject  has  con¬ 
vinced  us,  that  all  our  efforts  will  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
unless  some  friendly  arrangement  can 
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be  made  among  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  worldy  which  shall  leave  no  shel¬ 
ter  to  those  who  deserve  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  and  treated  as  the  common  ene¬ 
mies  of  mankind. 

Whether  a  permission,  under  any 
modification,  to  certain  specified  ships, 
or  in  certain  latitudes,  to  search  and 
seize  slave-ships  under  our  flag,  such 
as  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
powers  have  mutually  given  to  each 
other,  can  be  properly  granted  by  our 
government,  we  cheerfully  leave  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Congress  to  de¬ 
termine.  Your  memorialists  will  only 
express  their  hope  and  belief,  that  your 
deliberations  upon  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  will  enable  you  to  discern  a  way, 
without  any  compromisement  of  our 
national  hondur,  by  which  our  coun¬ 
try  may  be  placed  among  the  foremost 
and  most  efficient  assertors  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  But  your  memo¬ 
rialists  humbly  consider,  that  the  co¬ 
lonization  of  Africa  oflers  the  most 
powerful  and  indispensable  auxiliary 
to  the  means  already  adopted,  for  the 
extermination  of  a  trade,  which  is  now 
exciting,  in  every  country,  that  just 
indignation  which  has  been  long  since 
felt  and  expressed  in  this. 

No  nation  has  it  so  much  in  its  power 
to  furnish  proper  settlers  for  such  esta¬ 
blishments  as  this  ;  no  nation  has  so 
deep  an  interest  in  thus  disposing  of 
them.  By  the  law  passed  at  the  last 
session,  and  before  referred  to,  the  cap¬ 
tives  who  may  be  taken  by  our  crui- 
zers  from  the  slave-ships  are  to  be 
taken  to  Africa,  and  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  agents  appointed  by  the 
President.  There  will  then  be  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  captured  negroes  upon  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
already  adopted.  And  it  is  evidently 
most  important,  if  not  necessary  to 
such  a  settlement,  that  the  civilized 
people  of  colour,  of  this  country,  whose 
industry,  enterprize,  and  knowledge  of 


agriculture  and  the  arts,  would  render 
them  most  useful  assistants,  should  be 
connected  with  such  an  establishment. 

When,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
Colonization  Society  is  viewed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  entire  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  which  your  memorial¬ 
ists  trust  it  is  resolved  shall  be  eff^ected, 
its  importance  becomes  obvious  and 
extreme.  The  beneficial  consequences 
resulting  from  success  in  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  To 
the  general  cause  of  humanity  it  will 
aifotri  the  most  rich  and  noble  contri¬ 
bution  ;  and  for  the  nation  that  re¬ 
gards  that  cause,  that  employs  its  pow¬ 
er  in  its  behalf,  it  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  proportionate  reward.  It  is  by 
such  a  course  that  a  nation  insures  to 
itself  the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
Governor  of  the  world.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  views  and  considerations,  ari¬ 
sing  from  our  peculiar  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  would  justify  the  sure 
expectation  of  the  most  signal  bless¬ 
ings  to  ourselves  from  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  object.  If  one  of 
these  consequences  shall  be  the  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible  removal  of  a 
national  evil,  which  all  unite  in  lament¬ 
ing,  and  for  which,  with  the  most  in¬ 
tense,  but  hitherto  hopeless  anxiety, 
the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  our  coun¬ 
try  have  laboured  to  discover  a  reme¬ 
dy,  who  can  doubt  that,  of  all  the 
blessings  we  may  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
queath  to  our  descendants,  this  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  richest  tribute  of  their  thanks 
and  veneration  ? 

Your  memorialists  cannot  believe 
that  such  an  evil,  universally  acknovv- 
ledged  and  deprecated,  has  been  irre- 
movably  fixed  upon  us.  Some  way 
will  always  be  opened  by  Providence, 
by  which  a  people,  desirous  of  acting 
justly  and  benevolently,  may  be  led  to 
the  attainment  of  a  meritorious  object. 
And  they  believe,  that  of  ail  the  plans 
that  the  most  sagacious  and  discerning 
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of  our  patriots  have  suggested  for  ef* 
fecting  what  they  have  so  greatly  de¬ 
sired,  the  colonization  of  Africa,  in  the 
manner  proposed,  presents  the  fairest 
prospects  of  success.  But  if  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  ever  so  doubtful  whether 
this  happy  result  shall  be  the  reward 
of  our  exertions,  yet,  if  great  and  cer¬ 
tain  benefits  immediately  attend  them, 
why  may  not  others,  still  greater,  fol¬ 
low  them  ? 

In  a  work  evidently  progressive, who 
shall  assign  limits  to  the  good  that  zeal 
and  perseverance  shall  be  permitted  to 
accomplish?  Your  memorialists  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  having  expended 
considerable  funds  in  prosecuting  their 
inquiries  and  making  preparations, 
they  are  now  about  to  send  out  a  co¬ 
lony,  and  complete  the  purchase  alrea¬ 
dy  stipulated  for  with  the  native  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Sherbro,  of  a  suitable  ter¬ 
ritory  for  their  establishment.  The 
number  they  are  now  enabled  to  trans¬ 
port  and  provide  for  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  people  of  colour  who 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  go  ;  and, 
without  a  larger  and  more  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  their  funds  than  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  individuals,  their  progress  must 
be  slow  and  uncertain.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hope,  that  when  it  was  seen  they  had 
surmounted  the  difBculties  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  shewn  that  means  applied  to 
the  execution  of  their  design  would 
lead  directly  and  evidently  to  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  for  it  the  national  counte¬ 
nance  and  assistance.  To  this  point 
they  have  arrived  ;  and  they  therefore 
respectfully  request,  that  this  interest¬ 
ing  sulriect  may  receive  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  your  honourable  body,  and 
that  the  executive  department  may  be 
authorized,  in  such  way  as  may  meet 
your  approbation,  to  extend  to  this 
object  such  pecuniary  and  other  aid  as 


it  may  be  thought  to  require  and  de¬ 
serve. 

Your  memorialists  further  request, 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  enable 
them  to  act  with  more  efficiency  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  great  and  important  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Society,  and  to  enable 
them,  with  more  economy,  to  manage 
the  benevolent  contributions  intrusts 
to  their  care. 

John  Mason, 

^  n  y  Committee. 

F.  S.  Key,  J 

IVashington,  Feb.  1, 1820. 


REPORT 

On  the  Constil  ulion  of  the  Royal  Burghs 
of  Scotland. 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom 
the  several  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  to  this  House  from  the 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  during  the 
years  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  were  re¬ 
ferred,  to  examine  the  matters  there¬ 
of,  and  to  report  their  observations  and 
opinions  thereupon  to  the  House  ;  and 
to  whom  the  reports  which,  upon  the 
17th  day  of  June,  1793,  and  the  12th 
day  of  July,  1819,  were  made  from  the 
Committees  appointed  to  examine  the 
matters  of  the  several  petitions  from 
the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  were 
also  referred,  have  considered  the  said 
petitions,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
tollowing  Report ; — 

Your  Committee,  in  offering  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  labours,  feels  it  necessary  to 
bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
for  the  limited  progress  it  has  made  in 
the  inquiry  intrusted  to  its  charge  ; 
and  such  indulgence  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
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petr  bot  retionable)  when  the  House 
shall  advert  to  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  under  which  your  Committee 
was  appointed,  and  has  continued  to 
ait,  dunng  the  present  Session. 

Your  Committee  was  appointed  on 
the  4th  of  May ;  since  which  time  the 
press  of  public  business  has  been  al¬ 
most  unprecedented  in  amount,  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  peculiarity  of  interest. 
Numerous  other  committees,  of  local 
as  well  as  of  general  importance,  have 
occasionally  called  its  members  to  other 
inquiries,  who  have,  besides,  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  full  share  of  the  imperious 
claims  upon  their  time,  and  attendance 
on  the  committees  relative  to  matters 
of  election. 

Your  Committee  being  early  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  impossibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  its  inquiries,  by  oral  testimony, 
into  the  minute  detail  of  all  the  sixty- 
six  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  various  matters  com. 
plained  of  by  the  petitioners,  with  any 
prospect  of  concluding  such  inquiry 
within  a  moderate  period  of  time,  have 
adopted  the  classification  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  the  petitioners,  detailed  un¬ 
der  eight  separate  heads  of  complaint, 
in  the  Report  of  last  year,  as  their 
-guide  in  conducting  their  present 
course  of  investigation  ;  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  such  occasional  deviation  as 
circumstances,  disclosed  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  inquiry,  or  arising  from 
some  inherent  peculiarity  of  case, 
might  point  out. 

Your  Committee  have  been  confirm¬ 
ed  in  this  arrangement,  and  in  their 
adoption  of  documentary,  in  preference 
to  oral  testimony,  by  observing  the  ex¬ 
treme  inconvenience  to  which  the  wit¬ 
nesses  summoned  to  give  evidence  from 
a  distance  of  from  400  to  600  miles, 
are  necessarily  subjected,  besides  the 
loss  of  their  time,  and  interruption  to 
their  professional  employments  ;  for 
which,  the  mere  payment  of  the  ex- 


pences  of  their  journey,  and  of  then- 
residence  in  London,  (which  is  all 
your  Committee  have  thought  them¬ 
selves  warranted  to  allow,)  affords  but 
a  very  inadeijuate  compensation. 

Under  this  impression,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  proceeded  chiefly  by  the 
help  of  documentary  evidence  ;  but 
feel  it  due  to  the  petitioners,  whose  al¬ 
legations  they  have  been  appointed  to 
examine,  as  well  as  to  the  House, 
which  has  devolved  to  them  an  im¬ 
portant  trust,  to  state  here  the  two 
following  material  considerations  : — 

1st,  l^at  the  documentary  evidence 
obtained  is  necessarily  made  up  by  the 
very  official  persons  whose  conduct  the 
petitioners  arraign ;  and,  2dly,  That 
such  evidence  is  made  up  from  records 
under  the  exclusive  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  same  officisil  persons. 

From  these  documents,  however,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  allegations  of 
fact,  made  by  the  petitioners,  are  very 
generally  and  substantially  true ;  whilst 
the  allegations  of  inference  may  excite 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 

Thus,  with  reference  to  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  mode  of  forming  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  councils  of  the  burghs,  the 
mere  »ct,  that  these  councils  do  gene¬ 
rally  possess  and  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  existing  laws,  of 
self-election  and  self-continuance,  (ap¬ 
plying  these  terms  to  the  bodies  cor¬ 
porate,  and  not  to  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers)  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  the  al¬ 
legation  of  inference,  that  to  this  cause 
is  to  be  attributed  mismanagement  and 
abuse,  when  they  exist,  is  indeed  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion,  and  can  be  best  ascer¬ 
tained  by  patient  and  minute  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  same  persons  are  indeed  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  compose  the  council  of 
a  burgh  for  a  series  of  years,  with 
merely  such  partial  change  of  official 
station  as  the  set  of  the  burgh  or  con¬ 
venience  of  the  ruling  party  may  re- 
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quire}  until  tke  adverae  ptit^  gains 
the  ascendancy,  when  a  similar  sjstem 
of  self.formation  and  self-election  in 
the  body  of  the  council  continues, 
until  again  displaced  by  a .  similar 
cause  ;  however  the  persons  or  parties 
may  change,  the  system  continues  the 
same.  And  it  is  here  most  essential  to 
remark,  that  in  many  burghs  it  con¬ 
stantly  happens,  (and  in  all  of  them  it 
may  happen)  that  persons  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  chosen  into  the  council  of  a 
burgh  are  so  chosen ;  and  yet  there 
seems  much  reason  to  doubt,  whether 
such  unqualified  persons,  after  being 
there  sixty  days,  can  be  di^laced  by 
any  procmings,  of  law,  but  such  as 
are  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  they 
are  never  likely  to  be  resorted  to. 

Indeed,  a  recent  case  of  this  abuse 
has  been  stated,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  rela¬ 
tive  to  KiAtcudbright.  In  that  burgh, 
a  person  avowedly  not  qualified  by  the 
set  (or  constitution  of  the  Burgh)  to 
sit  tnere,  was  lately  elected  into  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  an  action  was  brought  to  displace 
him  in  the  Court  of  Session.  But  the 
judgment  pronounced  in  that  Court 
was  in  substance  to  this  effect,  that  a 
person  who  could  not  legally  be  elect¬ 
ed  into  council,  having  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  there,  and  the  illegality  of  his 
election  remaining  unchi^nged  for 
the  space  of  sixty  days,  such  person 
is  not  removable  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  law. 

Another  case  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  has  lately  occurred,  as  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Kennedy,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  in  which 
it  was  held,  that  an  idiot  knowinglv 
appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  town-clerk 
by  the  magistrates  of  a  royal  burgh, 
was  not  removable  at  their  suit. 

Again,  the  fact  of  large  alienations 
of  property  from  most  of  the  burghs 


it  maoifeat,  from  the  docnmeiitt  twfinv 
your  Committee  ;  as  alto  the  fiequeit 
expenditure  beyond  income,  and  u 
vend  instances  the  accumulation  of 
debt.  But  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
petitioners,  that  these  things  result 
from  the  mode  of  forming  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  councils,  is  a  point  on 
which  the  Committee,  not  having  fid- 
ly  considered  it,  have  forborne  to  de- 
(^e. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your 
Committee  have  thought  it  would  be 
most  satisfactory  to  its  own  Members 
as  well  as  to  the  House,  to  include  in 
their  Report,  not  only  the  evidence, 
but  also  the  several  distinct  resolutions 
it  has  come  to  in  reference  to  these 
matters ;  and  to  express  their  hope, 
that  if  the  House  shall  think  proper  to 
appoint  the  same  or  another  Commit¬ 
tee  upon  this  subject,  in  the  next  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  this  and  the  re¬ 
maining  allegations  of  the  petitioners 
may  undergo  a  full  and  adequate  con¬ 
sideration. 

Your  Committee  cannot  omit  to  no¬ 
tice  in  their  Report  the  evidence  sub¬ 
joined  relative  to,the  burgh  of  Cupar. 
An  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  thu 
Burgh  was  instituted,  and  witnesses 
summoned,  in  consequence  of  a  specific 
allegation  of  the  petition  from  thence. 
That  seats  in  the  council  of  that 
burgh  had frequently  been  bought  and 
sold:  and  that  the  system  of  alternate 
election  and  re-election  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  by  bargain,  in  continual  suc¬ 
cession  to  each  other,  prevailed  there, 
among  the  merchant-councillors,  as  a 
constant  and  uniform  practice. 

Your  Committee  lament  to  report, 
that  the  evidence  has  fully  confirmed 
this  allegation  ;  that  these  proceedingst 
so  gross  and  iniquitous  tn  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  so  injurious  in  their  effects, 
have  been fully  estabUshed  ;  nay,  even 
admitted  to  be  true  by  the  very  persons 
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ihemuhes  who  took  part  in  themt  and 
who  were  in  fact  the  principal  delin- 
quents. 

'  The  evidence  relative  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  burgh  is  indeed  somewhat 
contradictory.  But  your  Committee 
conceive,  that  some  of  the  ill  effects  of 
these  bad  practices  are  too  apparent 
from  the  evidence  to  admit  of  any 
doubt. 

It  appears  that  Mr  Fergusson  was 
in  the  council  of  Cupar  eighteen  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  of  which  he  was,  during 
ten,  successively  Provost ; — that  arti¬ 
fice  has  been  resorted  to,  successfully, 
to  prevent  a  fair  and  just  exposition  of 
the  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  burgh  ; 
that  persons  not  resident  are  frequently 
chosen  into  council,  who  rarely  attend 
council-meetings,  except  on  the  day  of 
the  annual  election  ; — that  the  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the  burgh  expenditure 
have  not  been  regular,  but  have  been 
occasionally  delayed  for  several  years. 

Your  Committee,  however,  deem  it 
of  no  great  consequence  to  unravel 
and  appreciate  the  contradictions  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Cupar. 
The  proof,  or  rather  the  admission  of 
the  sale  of  seats  in  the  council,  and 
bargains  between  individuals,  of  alter¬ 
nate  election  and  re-election,  exhibit 
such  a  corrupt  and  improper  practice 
in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
the  council,  as  to  make  the  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  of  that  body,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  objects  of  this  inquiry,  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  'Whether 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  such 
proceedings  be  more  or  less,  may  in¬ 
deed  admit  of  some  dispute  ;  but  there 
seems  little  doubt,  that  the  system  un¬ 
der  which  such  evil  practices  have 
grown  up  and  become  matured  into 
activity,  and  under  which  no  adequate 
remedy  is  to  be  found  for  such  evils, 
when  detected,  must  be  in  some  ma¬ 
terial  points  either  unsound  in  princi¬ 
ple  or  defective  in  operation. 


Your  Committee  cannot  conclude 
their  notice  of  the  evidence,  without 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  very  extraordinary  facts  disclosed 
by  Colonel  Francis  'William  Grant,  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Grant  was 
Provost  of  the  Burgh  of  Elgin,  du¬ 
ring  the  years  1816, 1817,  and  1818; 
also  Provost  of  Forres,  during  two  of 
these  same  years,  1816  and  1817  ;  and 
also  in  the  council  of  the  burgh  of 
Nairn,  from  the  year  1812  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  inclusive. 

It  is  required  by  the  sets  of  three 
out  of  the  four  burghs,  of  which  Co¬ 
lonel  Grant  was  in  council  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  members  of  coun¬ 
cil  should  be  merchants  or  traffickers 
within  the  respective  burgh.  It  must 
be  superfluous  for  the  Committee  to 
observe,  that  these  four  burghs  are  so 
far  distant  from  each  other,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  observance  of  this  provision  of 
the  sets  of  three  of  them  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  facts  detailed  in 
evidence. 

Whatever  degi'ee  of  culpable  irre¬ 
gularity  these  disclosures  may  exhibit, 
your  Committee  are  inclined  to  impute 
its  existence  rather  to  the  defects  of 
the  system,  as  exhibited  within  these 
four  burghs,  and  to  the  disregard  to 
the  strict  terms  of  the  sets,  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  many  of  the  royal  burghs,  than 
to  any  particular  culpability  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  here  concerned. 

The  Resolutions  of  your  Commit¬ 
tee,  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of 
this  Report,  are  as  follow ; — 

Resolved^ — That  the  Committee  will 
examine,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  al¬ 
legations  of  the  petitioners,  as  to  the 
system  of  self-election. 

Resolved^ — That  it  appears  to  the 
Committee,  that  the  mode  of  election 
of  the  town-councils  in  nearly  all  the 
Scottish  burghs,  is  founded  on  the 
general  principle  recognized  by  the 
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Act  1469,  c.  SO,  viz.  That  the  old 
council  ahall  choose  the  newr  council, 
restricted,  however,  in  its  application 
by  the  set  or  constitution  of  each 
burgh,  both  in  respect  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  old  council  eligible  to  re- 
elections,  and  in  the  latitude  allowed 
to  the  old  council  in  selecting  the 
naembers  of  the  new. 

Thus,  the  sets  of  some  burghs,  as 
Renfrew  and  Lanark,  admit  of  the 
annual  re-election  of  all  the  members 
of  the  old  council  to  seats  in  the  new. 
Those  of  the  greater  number  of  burghs 
limit  the  number  of  old  councillors, 
who  may  be  re-elected ;  but  at  the 
same  time  require  or  admit  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  old  council  being  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  new ;  while  the  sets  of 
some  others  require,  that  the  m^ority 
of  the  new  council  shall  be  different 
persons ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  to 
such  an 'extent,  as  almost  entirely  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  principle  of 
the  Act  1469. 

The  sets  of  many  burghs  leave  the 
nomination  of  the  new  members  of 
the  new  council  entirely  to  the  old 
council.  According  to  those  of  others, 
the  old  council  must  select  a  portion 
of  the  new,  from  lists  furnished  by 
the  several  corporations ;  or  furnish 
lists  from  which  the  corporations 
themselves  elect ;  or  must  shorten 
lists  furnished  by  the  corporations, 
who  finally  elect  from  these  reduced 
lists.  And,  in  a  few  instances,  the  cor¬ 
porations  have  the  direct  nomination 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of 
the  new  council. 

Resohedt — That  the  allegation  of 
the  old  council  choosing  the  new,  urged 
by  the  petitioners  to  prevail  in  the 
town-council,  does  appear  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  generally  warranted  by 
the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  burghs. 

Resolved,-— That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  burgesses  not 
incorporated  have  no  control  over  the 
expendkure  of  the  revenues  of  the 


burgh,  or  over  the  sale  the  common 
good  or  property  of  the  burgh  ;  nor 
anypomr  of  preventing  the  ma^trates 
and  council from  contracting  debts  for 
which  the  common  good  is  liable. 

Resolved, — That  it  is  alleged  by 
most  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  are  liable  in  their  property  and 
persons  for  debts  contracted  by  their 
magistrates  ;  but  the  Committee  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
such  allegations  are  founded  in  law  or 
not,  the  Committee  not  having  found 
any  decision  of  any  court  upon  the 
su^ect. 

Resolved, — That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  burgesses 
and  corporations  have  no  power  to 
compel  their  magistrates  and  council 
to  account  for  the  management  of  the 
revenues  and  funds  under  their  charge. 

Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  in  two  instances,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  seats  in  the 
council  of  Cupar  have  been  sold  ;  and 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  se¬ 
veral  other  instances  have  occurred, 
the  last  of  which  took  place  six  years 

Resolved, — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  the  practice  prevails 
generally  in  the  burgh  of  Cupar,  for 
each  of  the  thirteen  merchants*  coun¬ 
cillors  to  have  what  is  called  neighbour 
councillors,  who  alternately  elect  and 
re-elect  each  other  by  individual  choice, 
which,  as  a  point  of  honour,  continues 
during  the  lives  of  the  parties  ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  this  agreement  of  alter¬ 
nate  election  has  extended,  in  case  of 
death,  to  the  sons  or  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased  neighbour  councillor. 

Resolved, — ^That  it  does  appear, 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
last  year,  and  the  evidence  then  taken, 
that  a  waste  and  mismanagement  of 
charitable  funds,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  as  ex-effeio  trus- 
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ten,  lus  taken  place,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  bnrgh  of  Aberdm  I  toa 
«na^  extent  h  tke  bmgh  of  Dundee, 
at  detailed  in  the  nid  Report :  That 
in  the  bnivii  of  Edinburgh,  where 
there  are  aM>  considerable  charitable 
fends  under  the  management  of  the 
asagistrates,  either  as  sok  or  joint  trus- 
ten,  there  don  not  appear,  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  last 
year,  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
those  funds  have  not  been  properly 
administered;  neither  does  there  ap¬ 


pear  any  gmund  for  so  supposing,  in 
either  of  the  other  two  bur^s,  whose 
casn  have  been  examined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  last  and  present  year. 
From  the  secrecy,  however,  with 
which  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  councils  are  generally  conducted, 
it  cannot  be  known  whether  such 
funds  are  well  or  ill  administered. 
Such  abuses  may  exist  without  detec¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  abuse  is  discover¬ 
ed,  a  remedy  is  afforded  by  law  as  in 
other  cases  of  breach  of  trust. 


C  Ml  3 


VI. 


REPOKTS  AND  NOTICES, 

ON 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


Again  we  have  to  report  genial 
weather,  an  abundant  crop,  railing 
pncet,  and  distress  among  our  farmers. 
The  first  three  weeks  of  the  year,  like 
the  last  month  of  the  preceding,  were 
remarkable  for  frosts,  and  great 
falls  of  snow,  with  an  average  tempe¬ 
rature,  lower  than  for  several  years. 
But  spring  may  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  the  last  week  of  January, 
and  it  continued  without  any  materiid 
check  till  near  the  end  of  April.  Du¬ 
ring  this  period  all  the  spring-sown 
grains  were  put  into  the  ground,  fine¬ 
ly  moulded  as  it  had  been  by  the  frosts 
of  wrinter,  in  the  very  best  condition  ; 
and  the  young  plants  rose  out  of  the 
soil  so  close  and  vigorous  as  to  afford 
a  fair  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
The  summer  months,  and  the  early 
part  of  August,  were  more  variable, 
sometimes  drought,  and  at  other  times 
moisture,  being  rather  in  excess  j  and 
while  the  crops  were  on  some  soils 
laid  by  the  rains,  on  others  the  straw 
was  short,  and  the  crop  apparently 
deficient.  Much  of  the  wheat  was  in 
the  former  situation,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  spring  corns  in  the  latter  ;  but 
the  changes  nad  not  occurred  at  such 
a  stage  of  their  progress  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  serious  injutj  in  either  case. 
During  the  latter  half  of  August  and 
all  September,  the  weather, though  not 
perfectly  steady,  was  upon  the  whole 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  reaping 
and  gathering  of  the  crops,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  all  saved  in  the  best 
order  oefore  the  end  of  the  latter 


month.  From  this  period  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  in  December,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  unusually  high,  with  little 
rain,  and  no  frost  or  snow.  The  pre¬ 
paration  for  another  wheat  crop,  and 
the  other  labours  of  this  period,  were 
carried  on  at  the  proper  season,  with¬ 
out  any  other  interruption  than  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  mois¬ 
ture, — a  circumstance  which  indicates 
a  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  October 
and  November  very  rare  in  this  part  of 
the  island. 

The  following  abstract  from  a  Re¬ 
gister  kept  near  Perth,  exhibits  in  a 
concise  and  useful  form  the  weather 
of  1820.  The  temperature  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  found  to  differ  material¬ 
ly  from  the  average  temperature  of 
Scotland. 


• 

1 

1 

Quantity  of 
Rain. 

h 

January  .  .  . 

SI 

10 

1.321 

30.4 

February  .  .  . 

S4 

6 

1.198 

39.1 

March  .... 

S5 

6 

0.332 

40.6 

April . 

S4 

6 

0.690 

46.7 

May . 

10 

SI 

5.447 

49.4 

June . 

18 

12 

1.745 

54.6 

July . 

SS 

9 

1.635 

57.6 

August  .... 

12 

19 

2.228 

56.0 

September  .  . 

16 

14 

0.973 

52.6 

October .... 

SO 

11 

2.295 

44.5 

November  .  . 

SO 

10 

1.658 

41.6 

December . .  . 

SO 

11 

2.165 

38.7 

232 

134 

2L687 

45.98 

4S2 
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The  corn  market  of  this  year  opened  and  closed  at  the  following  prices, 
which  are  the  averages  of  England  and  Wales  : — 


WhMt 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oati. 

Bean,. 

Peas. 

Oat¬ 

meal. 

For  the  week  ending  8th  January, 

1820,  . 

For  the  week  ending  30th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1820, . 

64  1 

34  ej 

24  6 

46  2 

48  7 

25  8 

54  1 

34  7 

25  8 

19  2 

35  6 

22  1 

And  the  average  of  the  whole  year 
was . 

65  7 

33  10 

24  4 

43  6 

44  11 

25  6 

Very  little  fluctuation  of  prices  oc¬ 
curred  till  March,  when  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats,  began  to  experience  some 
advance,  which  was  supported,  though 
with  little  increase,  through  April, 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.  In 
September  a  fall  commenced,  which 
was  much  greater  and  more  rapid  than 
the  rise  had  been  ;  wheat  having  de¬ 
clined  in  that  month  'Js.  the  quarter, 
and  6s.  more  in  October.  By  the  end 
of  November  it  had  sunk  to  56s.,  and 
continued  still  falling  in  December. 
The  highest  weekly  average  price  of 
wheat  for  England  and  Wales  was  73f. 
for  the  week  ending  5th  August,  and 
the  lowest  54'S.  for  the  week  ending 
30th  December.  The  quartern  loaf 
in  London  varied  from  12^.  to  lOJ., 
and  in  Edinburgh  from  Yld.  to  9d.  ; 
but  the  highest  prices  were  only  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  general  prices  being 
10<f.  and  \\d. 

This  state  of  the  market,  we  think, 
clearly  establishes  the  fact,  that  our 
own  growth,  including  that  of  Ireland, 
is  fully  equal,  in  favourable  years,  to 
our  consumption.  The  imports  from 
Ireland  were  indeed  considerable,  a- 
mounting  in  all  to  1,425,058  quarters, 
of  which  409,283  were  wheat,  88,343 
barley,  and  91 8,362  oats  ;  whereas  the 
whole  exports  from  Britain  to  Ireland 
were  only  12,806  quarters  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  sur¬ 
plus  will  be  maintained,  and  even  in¬ 
creased  by  the  extension  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  cultivation  in  that  country. 


The  growth  of  Ireland  has  been  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  for  these  twenty  years, 
and  very  rapidly  within  the  last  three. 
In  the  present  year,  all  the  foreign 
corn  imported  was  carried  to  the  ware¬ 
house  or  re-exported,  excepting  oats, 
for  which  the  ports  opened  in  August, 
the  very  blameable  manoeuvre  of  some 
interested  individuals  having  raised  the 
average  one  penny  beyond  the  import 
rate  of  27s.  the  quarter,  which  admit, 
ted  into  our  consumption  726,823| 
quarters.  The  price  of  this  grain, 
however,  fell  immediately  after,  and  it 
was  excluded  again  from  all  parts  by 
the  averages  taken  in  November. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,  live¬ 
stock  and  butcher.meat  maintained  a 
higher  price  in  proportion  than  corn, 
though  before  the  end  of  it  they  had 
experienced  a  reduction  of  about  20 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
of  1819.  In  1818  and  1819  it  seemed 
evident,  that  owing  to  the  two  unfa¬ 
vourable  years  preceding,  the  usual 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  had  been 
somewhat  diminished ;  and  this  defi¬ 
ciency  appeared  still  to  be  felt  in 
1820.  The  demand  for  wool,  of  which 
the  price  was  not  materially  lower  than 
in  1819,  also  contributed  to  maintain 
the  value  of  sheep  ;  and  to  this  we  may 
add  the  abundance  of  grass  during  the 
greater  partof  the  summer  and  autumn, 
which  kept  up  the  price  of  grazing- 
stock,  and  afterwards  the  large  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  corn  crops  in  straw,  as  well 
as  of  the  hay  crop,  which  occasioned  a 
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brisk  demand  for  lean  cattle  to  go  to 
the  straw-yards.  On  the  other  hand, 
cattle  for  ratting  were  somewhat  de- 

f tressed  about  the  beginning  of  winter, 
rom  an  expected  deficiency  of  the 
turnip  crop.  The  state  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  in  May  and  June,  when  the  land 
was  under  preparation  for  turnip,  had 
been  very  unfavourable  ;  and  this  crop, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  form  perhaps 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  abun¬ 
dance. 

Petitions  from  the  occupiers  of  land, 
complaining  of  distress,  and  praying 
for  relief,  which  began  to  be  present¬ 
ed  early  last  year,  poured  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  session  of  the  present, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny,  that,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  prices,  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  petitioners  had  become  exceeding¬ 
ly  distressing.  They  had  entered  into 
contracts  for  time,  under  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  average  prices  of  the 
twenty  years  preceding  would  be  sup¬ 
ported,  whereas  prices  were  now  one- 
third  lower,  and  still  sinking.  With¬ 
out  any  fault  of  their  own,  they  found 
their  hard-earned,  and  in  general  very 
moderate  capitals,  fast  melting  away, 
and  saw  nothing  before  them  but  utter 
ruin  at  no  distant  period.  At  last,  on 
30th  May,  it  was  carried  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  49  (the 
numbers  being  150  to  101,)  to  refer 
these  petitions  to  a  Select  Committee. 
On  this  occasion,  ministers  were  in  the 
minority,  and  they  seem  to  have  sud¬ 
denly  adopted  the  resolution  of  ren¬ 
dering  this  unexpected  vote  almost  nu¬ 
gatory  ;  for  a  much  fuller  House  ha¬ 
ving  been  procured  the  day  following, 
to  which  the  debate  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  was  adjourned, 
it  was  moved  by  Mr  Robinson,  that 
the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  should 
be  limited  to  the  mode  of  taking  the 
averages  which  regulate  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  this  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  143.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  their  Report,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  on  the  8th  July, 
point  out  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
errors  and  defects  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  on  this  head ;  and  the  means  by 
which  the  ports  were  opeced  to  oats 
a  few  weeks  after,  afforded  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  statements  of  the 
Report.  But  the  session  being  too  far 
advanced  to  found  any  enactment  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr  Robinson  expressed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  proposing  some  new  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
year. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 


The  present  year  formed  a  very 
distressful  epoch,  in  regard  to  all  the 
branches  of  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  industry.  A  general  failure  of 
demand  was  felt  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  ail  the  branches  of  national 
industry.  A  large  diminution,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  took  place  in 
their  produce  ;  and  the  labourers  em- 
VOL.  Kill.  PART  II. 


ployed  were  either  dismissed,  or  forced 
to  work  for  wages  which  with  difficulty 
afforded  ^  bare  subsistence.  It  was  al¬ 
most  an  aggravation  of  this  straitened 
and  distressed  state  of  those  engaged  in 
active  employments,  that  money  was 
seen  overflowing  in  the  coffers  of  the  ca¬ 
pitalist,  who  sought  in  vain  a  vent  by 
which  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  ad- 
2  E 
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vantage.  Instead  of  the  eager  compe-  want  of  that  employment  which  had 
tition  for  the  use  of  money,  and  high  been  afforded  to  it  by  the  greater  ac> 
rate  offered  for  it,  there  were  now  more  tivity  that  formerly  pervaded  all  the  , 
lenders  than  borrowers,  and  tolerable  branches  of  industry, 
billa  were  readily  discounted  at  four  The  following  was  published  as  ex- 
per  cent.  This  superfluity  of  capital,  hibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the 
though  it  certainly  proved  the  exist-  state  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
ence  of  sound  stamina  in  the  country,  years  1819-20 
evidently  arose  immediately  from  the 

NARROW  CLOTHS  MILLED. 

Piece*.  Yard,. 

First  Quarter  ....  34,545 

Second  Quarter  ....  29,789 

Third  Quarter  ....  30,088 

Fourth  Quarter  ....  25,278 


Milled  last  year  .... 

119,700 

140,314 

4,889,181 

5,721,392 

Decreased  . 

20,614 

832,211 

BROAD  CLOTHS  MILLED. 

First  Quarter  .... 
Second  Quarter  .... 
Third  Quarter  .... 
Fourth  Quarter  .... 

71,609 

67,555 

66,148 

57,966 

Milled  last  year .... 

263,278 

324,339 

8,406,314 

10,246,205 

Decreased . 

The  whole  manufactory  produced 
this  year  in  yards  . 

Do.  last  year  in  yards 

61,061 

1,839,891 

13,295,495 

15,967,597 

Total  Decrease  this  year 

In  Pieces. 
81,675 

In  Yards. 
2,672,102 

The  deficiency  in  the  great  staple  of  791,978/.  Total  value  of  India  and 
the  cotton  manufacture  was,  we  be-  China  Imports,  in  1818, 12,291,454/. ; 
lieve,  still  more  extensive.  in  1819,  12,089,916/. ;  and  exports. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  (the  in  1818,  4,852,512/.  ;  in  1819, 
produce  of  the  East  Indies  and  Chi-  4,392,411/.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
na)  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  ports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East 
was  in  1818,  8,693,063/.  ;  in  1819,  Indies  and  China,in  181 8,6,289,627/.; 
7,832,965/.;  and  exported,  in  1818,  in  1819,  2,953,816/. 

3,990,100/.;  in  1819,  3,600,433/.  The  following  regulations  were  pub- 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  im-  lished  at  Batavia ;  where  all  the  pre¬ 
ported  from  China,  was,  in  1818,  existing  laws  and  ordinances  relative 
3,598,391/. ;  in  1819, 4,256,951/. ;  and  to  the  subject  were  abrogated, 
exported,  in  1818, 862,402/. ;  in  1819,  1.  All  vessels  coming  from  Europe, 
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America,  or  any  possessions  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
to  enter  only  the  port  of  Batavia.  The 
said  vessels  are  to  make  their  declara¬ 
tion  of  entry  and  discharge  at  Batavia, 
unless  for  particular  reasons,  a  permit 
has  been  granted  them  from  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Regency,  to  discharge  and  make 
declaration  at  Samarang,  or  at  Soura- 
hayd. 

2.  Vessels  departing  for  Europe, 
America,  or  any  possessions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  in  Asia  or  Africa,  may, 
at  their  option,  make  their  declaration 
of  departure  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  or 
Sourahayd,  provided  they  have  taken 
their  entire  lading  in  any  of  these  three 
places. 

3.  No  vessel  designated  in  articles 
1  and  2  will  be  allowed  to  touch  at  any 
other  port  or  place  in  the  islands  of 
Java  or  Madura,  and  much  less  to  load 
or  unload  any  kind  of  merchandize  or 
other  articles,  without  a  special  permit 
from  the  Superior  Regency. 

4.  Vessels  under  the  denomination  of 
Chineesche  Jonken  are  admitted  only 
at  Batavia. 

5.  All  vessels  belonging  to  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Java  or  Madura,  or  any  other 
parts  in  the  Oriental  Seas  under  the 
Belsic  authority,  as  also  all  vessels  be¬ 
longing  to  places  of  Indian  people  and 
princes  in  alliance  with  the  Batavian 
Regency,  may  enter  and  quit  ail  the 
ports  of  Java  and  Madura,  conforming 
to  the  existing  regulations  and  ordi¬ 
nances.  If  these  vessels  depart  for 
Europe,  America,  &c.  like  all  others, 
they  will  be  subject  to  articles  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  existing  de¬ 
pression  of  commerce,  the  Leipsic  fair 
was  well  attended,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  goods  were  sold.  Among 
the  rest,  English  cotton  yarns  and  ca¬ 
licoes  met  with  purchasers  ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  our  “  japanned  wares 
preserved  their  superiority  over  those 


I 


of  Germany.”  These  circumstances 
tended  to  strengthen  that  jealousy  of 
British  superiority  whichhad  been  long 
prevalent  on  the  continent,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Germany ;  and  notes  were 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire,  demanding  a  monopoly 
of  the  German  market.  Considerable 
efforts  were  indeed  made,  particularly 
by  the  smaller  states,  to  establish  the 
liberty  of  commerce  in  the  interior  of 
Germany  ;  but  though  the  genersd 
principles  of  the  measure  were  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  Diet,  yet  through  the  dila¬ 
tory  measures  of  that  body,  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  did  not  come  to  any  decisive 
resuk. 

In  Britain  itself,  a  much  happier 
revolution  of  public  sentiment  took 
place.  Her  leading  mercantile  charac¬ 
ters  became  fully  impressed  with  the 
principle  which  had  long  since  been 
proved  by  the  best  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  system  of  prohibition 
against  the  import  of  foreign  rival  ma¬ 
nufactures,  was  founded  altogether 
upon  an  erroneous  policy,  and  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  real  injury  to  themselves. 
The  merchants  of  London,  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  avowed  these  principles  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner.  It  is  here 
observed,  that  “  freedom  from  restraint 
is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  exten¬ 
sion  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  di¬ 
rection  to  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  country” — “  that  of  the  numerous 
protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of 
our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
ved,  that  while  all  operate  as  a  very 
heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large, 
very  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to 
the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were 
originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them 
to  other  classes” — that  a  declaration 
against  the  anti-commercial  principles 
of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more 
importance  at  the  present  juncture. 
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inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  re¬ 
cent  occurrence,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  foreign  states  have 
assailed  their  respective  governments 
with  applications  for  further  protective 
or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations, 
urging  the  example  and  authority  of 
this  country,  against  which  they  are 
almost  exclusiv^y  directed,  as  a  sanc¬ 
tion  for  the  policy  of  such  measures’* 
— **  and  that  nothing  would  tend  to 
counteract  more  the  commercial  hos¬ 
tility  of  other  states,  than  the  adoption 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  conciliatory 
policy  on  the  part  of  this  country.’* 
A  similar  petition  was  presented  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Glasgow,  and  enforced  by 
arguments  equdlyjudicious.  Theyob- 
served,  “  that  the  division  of  employ¬ 
ments  among  countries,  according  to 
the  different  natural  advantages  they 
respectively  possess,  is  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  attended  with  the  like 
beneficial  consequence,  that  follows 
the  division  of  labour  in  the  processes 
of  industry  among  individuals,  the 
powers  of  each  country  being  increa¬ 
sed  thereby, and  each  individual's  share 
in  the  products  augmented — that  a  na¬ 
tion  attempting  to  manufacture,  or 


raise  within  itself,  every  thing  which 
it  is  to  consume,  acts  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  this  principle,  and  against 
its  best  interests”— that  the  principle 
of  exclusion  once  admitted  must  apply 
equally  to  the  different  districts  of 
which  a  country  is  composed  ;  yet  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Lanark¬ 
shire,  though  engaged  in  the  same  ma¬ 
nufacture,  found  their  interest  in  ex¬ 
changing  their  commodities  with  each 
other — that  this  principle,  recognized 
so  fully  by  these  rival  districts,  ap¬ 
plies,  with  no  less  undeniable  effect,  to 
the  general  commerce  between  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  concluded  with  ex¬ 
pressing  their  conviction,  that  the 
question  will  not  so  much  lie  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the 
restrictive  system,  as  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  our  steps  from  it 
may  be  safely  retraced — how  we  are  to 
return  to  the  sound  and  beneficial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  trade,  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  individuals. 

These  views  have  not  been  without 
some  influence  on  the  national  coun¬ 
cils  ;  the  extent  of  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  report  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  CANALS,  DOCKS,  BRIDGES,  ROADS,  WATER¬ 
WORKS,  FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  GAS  LIGHT 
COMPANIES,  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.— November  2. 


Originm 

Sbamof 

£ 

Div.  per 
Annum. 

£  *. 

0  0 

CANALS. 

Aberdace 

Current  PriM 
per  Share. 

£  $. 
25  0 

100 

0 

0 

Andover 

5  0 

25 

21 

0 

Birmingham,  (divided)  . 

550  0 

250 

5 

0 

Bolton  and  Bury  . 

100  0 

100 

5 

0 

Chelmer  and  Blackwater 

90  0 

100 

8 

0 

Chesterfield  . 

120  0 

100 

44. 

0 

Coventry 

999  0 

100 

a 

0 

Derby  .... 

112  0 

a 
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Or1«liiaI 

DIt.  per 

CmmtPrioe 

Sham  of 

Annum. 

CANALS. 

per  Share. 

£ 

£ 

t. 

£ 

t. 

100 

3 

0 

Dudley  '  .  .  . 

62 

0 

100 

58 

0 

Erewaah  .  ... 

• 

1000 

0 

100 

20 

0 

Forth  and  Clyde  . 

4 

500 

0 

100 

9 

0 

Grand  Junction  . 

4 

210 

0 

100 

3 

0 

Grand  Surrey  . 

57 

0 

150 

7 

0 

Grantham  .  . 

130 

0 

— 

— 

18 

Kennet  and  Aron  . 

18 

0 

100 

10 

0 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

280 

0 

— 

14 

0 

Leicester  . 

295 

0 

— 

119 

0 

Loughborough 

2400 

0 

— 

30 

0 

Mersey  and  Irwell 

• 

650 

0 

100 

10 

0 

Monmouthshire  . 

147 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Montgomery . 

70 

0 

100 

32 

0  - 

Oxford . 

625 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Regents 

4 

25 

Q 

125 

9 

0 

Shrewsbury  .  .  • 

160 

0 

100 

7 

10 

Shropshire  . 

140 

0 

100 

40 

0 

Stafford  and  Worcester  . 

640 

0 

145 

10 

0 

Stambridge  .  .  . 

210 

0 

— 

22 

0 

Stroudwater  .  .  . 

495 

0 

100 

12 

0 

Swansea 

175 

0 

— 

1 

10 

Thames  and  Severn,  New 

31 

10 

200 

75 

0 

Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand 

Trun)c 

1920 

0 

100  \ 
50  j 

11 

0 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

. 

. 

210 

0 

100 

10 

0 

Warwick  and  Napton  . 

208 

0 

— 

Worcester  and  Birmingham 

• 

24 

0 

125 

6 

Wyrley  and  Essington  . 

• 

• 

130 

0 

DOCKS. 

146 

0 

Bristol' .... 

98* 

0 

3 

Commercial  .  .  ‘  . 

60 

0 

— 

East  India  .  .  . 

161 

Q 

— 

4 

London  .  .  '  . 

91 

0 

— 

West  India  : 

165 

0 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark  . 

17 

0 

0 

Vauxhall 

, 

18 

10 

Waterloo 

• 

5 

5 

• 

ROADS. 

5 

Commercial  . 

103 

0 

5 

■  East  India  Branch 

100 

0 

1 

15 

Great  Dover  Street  Road 

• 

31 

0 

— 

1 

Croydon  Railway  . 

• 

12 

0 

50 

1 

Severn  and  Wye  . 

30 

0 

5( 
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Original 

Div.  per 

Cnnent  Price 

Shiu^  of 

Annum. 

WATER-WORKS. 

per  Share, 

£ 

£  Se 

£  «. 

100 

0  0 

East  London 

60  0 

50 

1  5 

Grand  Junction 

44  0 

— 

2  10 

London  Bridge 

50  0 

— 

0  0 

Manchester  and  Salford 

26  0 

100 

0  0 

South  London 

21  0 

-- 

2  0 

West  Middlesex  . 

47  0 

INSURANCES. 

500 

2  10 

Albion  .... 

40  10 

40  0 

Bath  .... 

575  0 

1000 

25  0 

Birminghani,  Fire  and  Life 

350  0 

250 

3  0 

British  .... 

50  0 

100 

6  0 

Globe  .... 

113  0 

25 

1  4 

London  Fire 

23  0 

100 

0  18 

Provident 

16  10 

— 

10  0 

Royal  Exchange  . 

230  0 

200 

1  4 

Union  .... 

33  0 

GAS  LIGHTS. 

50 

4  0 

Gas  Light  and  Loke  (Chart  comp.) 

60  0 

100 

7  10 

City  Gas  Light  Company 

. 

• 

95  0 

20 

0  16 

Batn  Gas 

* 

17  10 

50 

3  15 

Birmingham  .  . 

. 

• 

52  10 

20 

2  0 

Bristol  .... 

• 

• 

28  0 

LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

75gs. 

0  0 

London 

. 

37  0 

9Sffs. 

0  0 

Russell .... 

• 

• 

11  11 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

50 

1  5 

Auction  Mart 

20  0 

100 

150 

2  10 

1  0 

British  Copper  Company 

London  Commercial  Sale-Rooms 

50  0 
19  0 

— 

4  0 

Carnatic  Stock,  First  Class 

* 

714  0 

■— 

5  0 

City  Bonds  .  . 

100  0 

— 

5  0 

Prussian  Bonds 

. 

75i  0 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Ik  Britain,  exertions  for  the  propa* 
gation  of  Christianity  continued  to  be 
made  on  the  same  extended  scale  as 
before.  This  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  Religious 
Charities  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1820:— 

Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Society  .  £93,033 
Church  Missionary  Society  .  30,076 

London  Missionary  Society  .  25,409 

Society  for  Conversion  of  Jews  8,950 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  1,987 
Hibernian  Society  .  .  .  4,683 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  2, 162 


Total  .  £166,300 
To  these  should  be  added  the 
estimated  Receipts  of  those  So¬ 
cieties  who  do  not  make  up  their 
accounts  at  Lady-Day,  taken  on 
the  scale  of  1819,  which  will 
be  rather  under  than  overrating 
them. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge ....  53,700 

Methodist  Missionary  Society  24,000 
Moravian  Missions  .  .  5,000 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  .  16,000 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Grospel  13,800 

National  Society  for  Education  2,500 
Religious  Tract  Society  .  .  6,180 

Collection  on  the  King's  Letter 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Grospel — ^nearly  50,000 


Total  of  one  year  .  £337,482 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  reli¬ 
gious  features  of  the  present  year,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  union  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church, 
called  by  the  public  the  Burgher  and 
Anti-burgher,  and  by  themselves,  the 
General  and  Associate  Synod.  Al¬ 
though  the  difference  did  not  consist 
in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine  or 
church  discipline,  but  in  some  minor 
political  questions,  particularly  the  ta¬ 


king  of  the  Burgher  oath,  yet  the  ani¬ 
mosity  between  them  was  observed,  as 
often  happens,  to  be  more  intense  than 
between  sects  having  much  broader 
oints  of  distinction.  By  degrees, 
owever,  the  improvements  of  know¬ 
ledge,  liberal  views,  and  Christian 
charity,  and  not  a  little,  perhaps,  the 
habit  of  meeting  in  associations  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  intro¬ 
duced  a  milder  spirit.  Coming  to 
know  and  esteem  each  other  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  they  became  ashamed  of  those 
narrow  distinctions  which  had  kept 
them  at  so  unsocial  a  distance  ;  and  a 
plan  was  at  length  formed,  of  a  union 
between  the  two  churches.  After  a 
number  of  discussions,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  by  all  the  clergy  of  both  de¬ 
nominations,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions.  This  meritorious  issue  was  con¬ 
summated  on  Friday  the  8th,  in  Bris- 
to-street  Meeting-house,  Edinburgh, 
— the  spot  on  which,  seventy-three 
years  before,  the  separation  took  place. 

The  two  Synods  met  in  the  morning 
of  that  day— the  General  Associate 
Synod  in  their  Synod-house,  Nicolson 
Street,  and  the  Associate  Synod  in  the 
Rev.  Mr  Lothian’s  Meeting-house, 
Portsburgh  ;  and  after  having  finished 
the  business  that  bad  been  submitted 
to  them  severally,  adjourned,  constitu¬ 
ted,  to  Bristo  Street,  at  halfpast  12 
o’clock,  walking  in  regular  order  to 
the  place  of  meeting  ;  first  the  mini¬ 
sters,  then  the  elders,  probationers  for 
the  ministry,  and  students  of  divinity. 
After  the  two  Synods  were  seated  in 
a  part  of  the  meeting-house  which  had 
been  railed  in  for  their  reception,  and 
in  alternate  pews,  so  that  they  were 
completely  intermingled,  the  two  Mo 
derators  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
two  clerks  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
right  and  left,  the  senior  Moderator 
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gave  out  a  Psalm,  in  which  the  Synods 
and  the  whole  attending  multitude 
joined.  The  senior  Moderator  (the 
Rev.  Dr  Jamieson,  Edinburgh,  belong¬ 
ing  to.  the  General  Associate  Synod) 
then  rose,  and  called  on  the  clerk  of 
the  Synod  whom  he  represented  to 
read  their  last  minute.  After  the  clerk 
had  done  so,  the  junior  Moderator, 
(the  Rev.  MrBalmerof  Berwick,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Associate  Synod,)  in 
like  manner,  called  on  the  clerk  of  the 
Synod  whom  he  represented  to  read 
their  last  minute.  The  minutes  read 
by  the  clerks  in  succession,  were  near¬ 
ly  in  the  same  words,  and  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eflFect ; — 

“  The  General  Associate  Synod 
having  accepted  the  Basis  of  Union, 
and  having,  by  the  good  hand  of  God 
upon  them,  now  finished  all  their  own 
business,  and  all  preparatory  arrange¬ 
ments,  this  Synod,  with  fervent  grati¬ 
tude  to  God  for  having  led  them  thus 
far,  and  in  humble  dependence  on  his 
grace,  to  bless  the  solemn  and  interest¬ 
ing  step  which  they  are  now  about  to 
take,  and  to  enable  them  to  improve 
the  privileges,  and  discharge  the  duties 
which  are  about  to  devolve  upon  them 
in  consequence  of  it — do  resolve,  and 
hereby  record  their  resolution,  forth¬ 
with  to  repair  to  the  appointed  place, 
that  they  may  unite  with  their  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  other  Synod,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘  The  United  Associate 
Synod  the  Secession  Church*  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Associate  (commonly 
called  Burgher)  Synod,  and  of  the 
General  Associate  (commonly  called 
Anti-Burgher)  Synod,  that  they  may 
henceforth  walk  w’ith  them  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  for  the  purity  of 
divine  ordinances,  and  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

The  articles  which  form  the  basis  of 
union  were  then  read,  the  whole  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Synods  standing.— After 


this  was  done,  the  senior  Moderator 
stood  up  and  said,  **  I  declare,  in  the 
name  of  the  General  Associate  Synod, 
whom  I  represent,  that  the  General 
Associate  Synod  is  henceforth  one 
with  the  Associate  Synod  and  the 
junior  Moderator,  in  like  manner,  rose 
and  said,  I  declaire,  in  the  name  of 
the  Associate  Synod,  whom  I  repre¬ 
sent,  that  the  Associate  Synod  is 
henceforth  one  with  the  General  As¬ 
sociate  Synod.”  The  two  Moderators 
immediately  gave  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  all  the  ministers  and  elders 
belonging  to  both  Synods. 

The  United  Associate  Synod  now 
called  the  senior  minister  present  in 
the  house  to  take  the  chair,  and 
officiate  as  Moderator.  According¬ 
ly,  the  Rev.  David  Greig  of  Loch- 
gelly  took  the  chair,  gave  out  a 
psalm,  and  constituted  the  Court  by 
prayer.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Pringle  of  Perth,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  the  two  next 
in  seniority  of  the  ministers  present. 
The  former  led  the  devotions  of  the 
Assembly.  After  the  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises  were  finished,  the  roll  of  the 
United  Associate  Synod  was  called  by 
the  former  clerks,  and  business  ad¬ 
journed  till  T uesday  at  1 1  o’clock. 

The  multitude  who  witnessed  this 
event,  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Secession,  was  immense.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pressure  of  the  great 
crowd,  eager  to  gain  admittance,  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
order. 

An  uncommon  interest  was  excited 
this  year  in  Scotland  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Church.  By  order  of  council,  a  form 
of  prayer  for  the  Royal  Family  had  * 
been  transmitted  to  the  Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  which 
was  chiefly  remarkable  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  Queen’s  name.  This,  how- 
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ever,  was  generally  considered  as  an  ir¬ 
regular  mode  of  dictation  to  a  church 
which  acknowledges  no  supremacy  in 
the  Sovereign  ;  and  the  order  was  dis¬ 
regarded  by  several  clergymen,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Rev,  Andrew  Thomson  of 
St  George’s  Church.  Mr  Thomson 
followed  up  this  step,  by  making  the 
following  motion  in  the  next  General 
Assembly : — 

“  That  it  be  declared  by  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  that  no  civil  authority 
can  constitutionally  prescribe  either 
forms  or  heads  of  prayer  to  the  mini¬ 
sters  and  preachers  of  this  Church  ; 
and  that  the  orders  in  council  which 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
specting  prayers  for  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
ly,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  law  to  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment.  But  that  as 
these  orders  appear  to  have  originated 
in  mistake  or  inadvertence,  and  not  in 
any  intention  to  interfere  with  our 
modes  of  worship,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  do  not  consider  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  farther  in  this  matter 
at  present.  And  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  decla¬ 
ring  the  cordial  and  steady  attachment 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  their 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  to  all  the 
Royal  Family  ;  and  of  farther  express¬ 
ing  their  unqualified  confidence,  that, 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  religion  which  have  hitherto 
guided  them,  her  ministers  and  preach¬ 
ers  will  never  cease  to  offer  up,  along 
with  their  people,  their  fervent  suppli¬ 
cations  to  Almighty  God,  in  behalf 
of  a  family,  to  whom,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
distinguished  blessings,  both  sacred  and 
civil.” 

This  motion  having  been  opposed 
by  the  Procurator,  Mr  Thomson  ob¬ 
served,  he  was  sorry  he  was  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  his 
motion.  He  fondly  hoped  it  would 
have  met  with  no  resistance.  In  de¬ 


fending  It,  be  set  out  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  Church  is  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  civil  power — a  privi¬ 
lege  for  which  our  forefathers  bled, 
and  which  no  power  had  yet  taken 
away  from  them.  In  justification  of 
this  order  of  council,  an  act  of  Qoeen 
Anne  was  referred  to,  which  enjoined' 
the  ministers  of  Scotland  to  pray  for 
the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  by 
name.  But  this  act  was  necessary  at 
that  time,  as  many  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  prayed  for  the  Pretender, 
under  the  general  name  of  Soverei^, 
which  made  it  proper  to  ordain  that 
the  names  of  the  Royal  Family  should 
be  used,  that  there  might  be  no  such 
evasion.  Besides,  this  was  a  statute, 
not  an  order — a  statute,  for  the  dis¬ 
obedience  of  which,  punishment  could 
be  inflicted  ;  whereas  no  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey  this  order  ;  nor  did  the 
act  authorize  the  Privy  Council  to  as¬ 
sume  a  similar  power,  which  shews  the 
two  to  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other.  The  next  act  on  which  this  or¬ 
der  is  said  to  proceed,  is  the  32d  of 
Geo.  III. ;  but  this  act  contains  an  in¬ 
junction  upon  the  Episcopal  Commu¬ 
nion,  not  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  and  their  obedience  to  it  wib 
a  condition  of  their  receiving  certain 
immunities.  He  was  aware  of  no  other 
act  which  could  afford  a  precedent  for 
this  order  of  council.  It  was  said  that 
this  is  not  an  imperative  order,  but  on¬ 
ly  a  recommendation  ;  but  does  not  the 
very  title  of  it  refute  this  idea  i  Is  it 
not  refuted  by  its  imperative  language, 
and  the  note  affixed  to  it  by  the  blank, 
namely,  ”  that  the  same  order  be  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  clergy,  that  due  obedience 
be  given  to  it.”  It  has  likewise  been 
urged,  that  there  is  no  form  of  prayer 
prescribed  in  this  order ;  but  if  not, 
for  what  end  are  the  words  of  the 
prayer  put  in  inverted  commas  ?  Does 
not  this  intimate,  we  are  not  to  depart 
from  the  words  there  laid  down  ?  It  is 
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maintained  there  was  an  order  similar 
to  this  given  at  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
enjoining  prayers  to  be  no  longer  made 
for  her.  It  is  urged,  that  orders  have 
often  been  issued  to  the  Church  alrea¬ 
dy,  and  submitted  to  without  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  com¬ 
plained  of.  Many  practices  and  usages, 
persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  have 
turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  mischievous. 
It  may  be  asked,  where  was  the  evil  of 
submitting  to  this  order  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  he  would  answer,  by  observing, 

.  first,  that  it  vitally  affects  the  integri¬ 
ty  and  safety  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  may  be  said,  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  This  he  was  far  from  sus¬ 
pecting.  He  believed'  there  was  no 
intention  of  invading  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  who  can 
say  but  another  government  may  form 
a  system  of  encroachment  from  what 
they  reckon  the  precedents  of  this 
one  i  Were  there  an  apparent  inten¬ 
tion  to  encroach  on  theChurch’s  rights, 
it  would  be  better  than  as  it  is,  for  then 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  the 
Church  being  tamely  and  unsuspect¬ 
ingly  deprived  of  their  rights,  as  every 
member  of  it  would  instantly  rise  up 
in  arms  to  repel  the  open  invasion  of 
them ;  but  while  he  did  not  wish  to 
impute  such  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  he  certainly  did  think 
this  order  would  never  have  been  is¬ 
sued,  had  there  not  existed,  in  some 
quarter  or  another,  an  inattention  to 
the  rights  and  honour  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  could  not  forget  that 
all  the  evils  which  had  ever  happened  to 
the  Church  originated  from  orders  of 
council ;  and  that  if  such  encroach¬ 
ments  were  not  resented,  our  national 
Church  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 
2dly,  This  order  affected  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  Scotland  to  the 
Church.  How,  they  will  say,  can  we 


feel  affection  or  respect  for  you,  when 
you  abandon  the  very  principles  on 
which  these  are  founded  i  while  dis¬ 
senters,  seeing  us  abandon  tamely  and 
servilely  the  principles  for  which  our 
fathers  bled,  will  say  to  those  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  "  You  see 
what  clergymen  you  have  got,  who 
can  part  with  all  that  should  be  held 
dear  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
without  a  sigh."  Sdly,  This  order  af¬ 
fects  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  a 
consequence  in  which  all  must  feel 
deeply  interested.  An  order  of  the 
King  in  Council  ought  to  be  obeyed  ; 
it  ought  to  meet  with  respect  and  de¬ 
ference  from  all  classes,  unless  when 
it  is  contrary  to  law,  as  in  the  present 
case  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  many  cler¬ 
gymen  do  not  obey  this  order.  Now, 
what  is  the  result  ?  the  people  will  at¬ 
tribute  this  conscientious  mode  of  act¬ 
ing  to  disloyalty  in  the  ministers  ;  and 
will,  from  their  example,  be  led  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  same  spirit — an  effect  which, 
in  these  turbulent  times,  ought  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  be  guarded  against ;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  if  this  order  be  approved  of,  will 
it  not  throwan  unmerited  obloquy  upon 
many  sincere  and  worthy  clergymen, 
who,  from  motives  of  conscience,  do 
not,  and  will  not,  conform  to  it,  by 
which  means  their  usefulness  and  re¬ 
spectability  will  be  materially  injured  ? 
The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  an 
able  speech,  by  reading  again  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  reserving  to  himself  the  li¬ 
berty  of  answering  to  any  thing  that 
might  be  urged  against  it. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded 
by  Mr  James  Moncrieff, 

The  Solicitor-General  rose  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  although  he  differed  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  reverend  gentleman,  he 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  treated  this  delicate  subject  with  a 
decree  of  temper,  decorum,  and  pro¬ 
priety,  which  he  could  not  but  com¬ 
mend.  {Hear!  hear!)  At  the  same 
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time,  he  could  not  but  disapprove  roost 
entirely  of  a  sentiment  he  had  express¬ 
ed,  namely,  that  the  civil  authority  had 
been  inattentive  to  the  purity  of  the 
National  Church.  This,  he  would 
say,  was  a  most  unfounded  surmise. 
The  Crown  had  always  shewn  the  high¬ 
est  respect  and  indulgent  kindness  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Was  not 
this  particularly  exhibited  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  represent  his  Majesty  in 
that  Assembly  of  a  distinguished  no¬ 
bleman  of  their  own  nation,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  adorned  the  high 
station  he  held  ?  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  donation  granted  to  the 
Church,  to  enable  it  to  propagate 
abroad,  particularly  in  India,  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  doctrines  i  The  reverend 
gentlemen  was  the  only  one  for  a 
century  back  who  thought  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  put  himself  forth  as  a  champion 
of  the  Church’s  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  in 
this  he  had  assumed  to  himself  a  high 
and  presumptuous  character.  [Loud 
cries  of  Order  i  Order!)  He  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  in  one  moment ;  he 
meant  just  to  say,  that  he  had  taken 
upon  him  what  no  other  had  yet  done ; 
and  in  no  other  sense  did  he  use  the 
word  presumptuous.  He  would  ob¬ 
ject,  in  its  present  form,  however,  to 
the  subject  coming  under  discussion 
immediately  on  the  back  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  The  motion  made  by  the  reve¬ 
rend  gentleman  contained  certain  de¬ 
claratory  propositions  affecting  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Church  ;  and  it 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  usage  of  the  Church  to  har¬ 
bour  such  a  motion,  and  in  fact  any 
motion, till  it  has  gone  through  the  pro¬ 
per  constitutional  tribunal,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Overtures.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  move,  that  the  Assembly  submit 
this  motion  previous  to  discussion,  if  it 
is  to  be  discussed,  to  a  Committee }  and 
in  the  meantime,  that  they  do  adjourn. 


Dr  Cook  entirely  coincided  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that  the 
motion  ought  legally  to  be  hrst  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  Committee,  as  it  was  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Church  to  let 
no  business  come  before  them  except 
through  a  Committee. 

Dr  Nicoll  opposed  the  motion,  and 
proposed  that  the  house  do  now  ad¬ 
journ  ;  but  this  was  decidedly  resisted 
by  Mr  MoncriefP,  who  supported  the 
motion  at  great  length. 

The  Lord-Justice  Clerk,  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  question  should  be  met 
manfully  and  openly,  and  he  would  de¬ 
precate  the  idea  that  it  should  be  ima¬ 
gined  the  Assembly  wished  to  evade 
the  motion.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
order  should  not  be  justly  referred  to 
the  two  acts  which  it  alludes  to,  name¬ 
ly,  that  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  32d  of 
Geo.  III.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne 
was  not  merely  temporary,  as  an  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  maintained,  for  he 
had  looked  carefully  into  the  Statute- 
book,  and  could  not  6nd  it  repealed. 
He  deprecated  an  unfair  construction 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  Sacred  Majesty,”  made 
use  of  in  the  order,  which  an  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  seemed  to  think  was 
meant  to  intimate  that  the  Sovereign 
was  the  head  of  the  Church ;  but  this 
title,  he  would  afErm,  had  not  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  connexion  with  such  an  idea. 
Tbis  term  was  applied  to  Queen 
Anne ;  and  was  any  thing  more  common 
than  for  the  Assembly  to  address  the 
King  by  the  title  of  “  his  most  Sa¬ 
cred  Majesty  ?”  There  was  no  injunc¬ 
tion  in  the  order,  he  maintained,  of 
any  form  of  prayer,  merely  because 
the  words  to  be  used  were  in  inverted 
commas.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
dictated  certain  words  to  be  used,  but 
still  allowed  the  clergy  to  make  use  of 
their  own  words,  and  this  order  had 
no  other  meaning  than  that  of  the 
Act  to  which  it  referred.  There  ne- 
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▼er,  he  was  persuaded,  was  a  time 
when  less  doubt  could  be  entertain¬ 
ed,  that  the  King,  or  GoTemment, 
wished  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Could  thev 
forget  the  gracious  manner  in  which 
their  deputation  was  lately  received 
by  the  King — that  they  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  closet  audience  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  that  he  expressed  his  resolu¬ 
tion  always  to  support  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  1 
And  wen':  they  in  the  face  of  this  to 
declare,  by  assenting  to  such  a  motion, 
that  almost  the  first  act  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  reign  was  an  act  to  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  i  Although 
certain  words  of  prayer  in  this  .order 
was  made  use  of,  does  that  go  to  say 
these  must  be  used,  and  no  other  ?  He 
would  mention  a  case  which  would 
illustrate  the  matter.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  when  a  clergyman  is  requested 
to  remember  in  his  prayer  a  sick  per¬ 
son,  that  a  paper  is  handed  up  to  him, 
mentioning  the  name  and  case  of  the 
individual ;  but  is  the  minister,  on  this 
account,  to  pray  for  that  individual 
by  using  the  very  term  written  upon 
that  paper  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  may 
use  any  terms  he  pleases — and  so  in 
the  case  of  this  order.  He  could  not 
help  also  remarking  on  the  language 
which  had  been  used,  that  there  was 
an  intention  somewhere  of  invading 
the  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  (Crte^  of  No,  no.)  He  cer¬ 
tainly  so  understood  it.  The  learned 
lord  concluded  by  proposing  a  motion 
to  the  following  effect : — 

“  That  whereas  the  independence 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline, 
is  fully  established  by  law,  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  finds  it  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient  to  adopt  any  declaration 
with  regard  to  the  late  or  any  former 
order  in  council,  relative  to  prayers 
for  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily.” 


The  first  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr  J.  A.  Murray,  and  the  second  by 
Lord  Hermand,  Dr  Lee,  and  Mr  W. 
Cook. 

Mr  Thomson  rose,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  for  a  few  moments  to  re¬ 
ply  to  what  had  been  said  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  motion.  He  had  been  much 
obliged  to  a  certain  reverend  doctor, 
(Dr  Cook,)  for  reviving  and  refresh¬ 
ing  his  soul  with  a  stream  of  constitu¬ 
tional  truths.  The  learned  doctor  ob¬ 
jected  strongly  to  his  motion  being 
discussed  or  voted  upon  before  it  had 
been  given  over  to  a  Committee  of 
Overtures  ;  but  what  was  his  conduct 
when  the  motion  of  the  learned  lord 
was  proposed?  why,  he  thought  fit 
not  to  repeat  his  objection.  {A  laugh.) 
He  must  now  say  a  word  with  regard 
to  the  learned  lord,  (Lord-Justice 
Clerk. )  He  found  fault  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  certain  pamphlet  written 
upon  the  subject  now  before  the  As¬ 
sembly.  He  would  only  say  this  much, 
that  he  believed  it  would  require  all 
the  learning  and  logic  of  those  who 
had  opposed  him  to-day  to  give  a 
proper  answer  to  the  substance  of  that 
small  pamphlet.  But  the  learned  lord 
spoke  as  if  they  were  identified  with 
the  arguments  of  that  publication  ; 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  senti¬ 
ments  ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  think 
and  act  for  himself,  and  be  judged  of 
by  the  sentiments  he  himself  had  ex¬ 
pressed.  He  could  not  but  make  a 
remark  upon  an  argument  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  lord,  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
prayer  emoined,  and  which  he  had 
brought  forward  in  a  very  grave  and 
formal  manner,  but  which,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  appeared  the  more  ludicrous. 

Suppose,”  says  the  learned  lord,  a 
case  where  a  clergyman  is  requested 
to  remember  in  prayer  a  sick  person, 
and  a  paper  is  handed  up  to  him  to 
that  effect,  the  clergyman  will  never 
think  it  necessary  to  use  in  his  prayer 
the  exact  words  written  on  that  pa- 
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per  ;**  from  which  we  are  to  conclude, 
clergymen  need  not,  in  praying  for  the 
Royal  Family,  make  use  of  the  ipsi$- 
sima  verba '  of  the  Order  of  Council. 
(y4  laugh.')  But  did  it  never  strike  the 
mind  of  the  learned  lord,  that  Janet 
Meiklejohn,  who  happens  to  be  sick, 
has  a  great  deal  less  authority  to  die* 
tate  a  prayer  for  the  cler^man  than 
the  Pnvy-Council  are  said  to  have  in 
prescribing  prayers  for  the  Church  ? 
( Loud  laughter. )  And  yet  this  com- 
parison  is  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  lord  with  wonderful  gravity, 
as  a  very  capital  illustration.  ( Much 
laughter. )  He  would  say  a  word  about 
the  inverted  commas  which  troubled 
gentlemen  so  much.  (A  laugh.)  The 
learned  lord  would  not  grant  that  they 
constituted  a  form  of  prayer  for  the 
Church.  But  I  will  suppose  that  he 
writes  a  letter  to  his  steward,  and  gives 
him  therein  a  direction  in  inverted 
commas ;  should  the  steward  content 
himself  with  obeying  the  direction  in 
substance,  but  not  literally,  would  not 
the  learned  lord  find  fault  with  him 
for  inattention  to  his  pointed  and  di¬ 
rect  instructions  ?  “  Did  I  not,”  he 
would  say,  **  exactly  express,  and  cir¬ 
cumscribe  my  order,  by  putting  it  in 
inverted  commas  ?”  He  hoped  this 
would  serve  as  to  remember  in  prayer. 
A  great  deal  had  been  urged  as  to 
the  proofs  of  attachment  expressed  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  that  they 
had  got  this  thing  and  that  thing,  and 
a  thousand  other  good  things, — (a 
laugh,) — and  that  the  deputation  was 
so  graciously  received ;  and  some  of 
the  individuals,  too,  who  composed  it, 
receiving  no  doubt  many  personal  fa¬ 
vours.  But  he  was  just  as  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  benefits  received  by 
the  Church  from  the  Crown  as  the 
most  strenuous  on  the  other  side,  and 
had  expressed  the  same  in  his  motion  ; 
from  which,  he  believed,  after  all  their 
noise  about  it,  their  sentiments  upon 
that  point  were  borrowed.  He  had 


received  no  personal  favour,  and  yet 
he  was  as  much  attached  to  his  Sove¬ 
reign  as  any  one.  He  was  of  no  po¬ 
litical  party ;  belonged  to  no  political 
club,  nor  ever  attended  a  party  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  yet  he  felt  grateful  and  at¬ 
tached  to  bis  Sovereign  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  and  privileges  wmich  he  enjoyed 
under  his  government.  He  had  been 
rather  unfairly  dealt  with,  he  thought, 
by  the  learned  gentleman  the  Solicitor- 
General.  That  gentleman  observed, 
indeed,  that  he  (Mr  Thomson)  had 
conducted  himself  with  propriety ;  but 
he  certainly  must  remark  that  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  that  learned  gentleman 
had  not  a  tendency  to  make  him  per¬ 
severe  in  that  propriety.  {A  laugh.) 
He  said  he  was  a  presumptuous  man, 
because  he  set  himself  up  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Church  ;  but  he  would  ever  glory 
in  being  the  champion  of  the  Church, 
and  in  defending,  against  every  attack, 
its  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Solicitor-General  here  rose, 
and  denied  that  he  called  the  reverend 
gentleman  a  presumptuous  man  |  he 
only  said,  he  assumed  to  himself  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  character.  He  doubted 
not  but  that  his  language  was  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  House. 

Mr  Thomson  said,  he  was  just  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  shew  that  it  was  fresh  in 
his  memory.  But  as  to  that  charge 
of  presumption,  which  it  seems  was 
attached  to  his  character,  and  not  to 
himself,  {much  laughter,)  he  thought 
if  there  was  any  in  the  case,  it  lay 
with  the  learned  gentleman,  who  gave 
a  direct  and  unqualified  negative  to  his 
assertions  immediately  auer  hearing 
them.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  his  warm  and  in¬ 
violable  attachment  to  the  rights  and 
honours  of  the  Church  that  urged 
him  to  make  his  stand  against  en¬ 
croachment  ;  and  that  he  could  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  he  sincere¬ 
ly  thought  that  this  Order  of  Council 
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wan  a  manifest  encroachment  on  these 
rights ;  and  he  hoped  the  breath  of 
authority  would  never  wither  a  leaf 
of  that  plant  which  our  forefathers 
watered  with  their  blood,  and  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  which,  by  kind  Providence,  we 
now  enjoy. 

The  Assembly  then  divided — 

For  the  first  motion  .  .  53 

For  the  second  ....  126 

Majority  against  Mr  Thom¬ 
son’s  motion  ...  73 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Assembly 
took  into  consideration  the  overture 
of  Dr  Bryce  of  Calcutta,  respecting 
certain  cadumnious  passages  that  had 
appeared  in  a  number  of  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  **  The  Christian  In¬ 
structor.” 

The  following  are  the  strictures 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  over¬ 
ture  : — If  we  were  not  speaking  of 
the  venerable  Assembly,  we  should 
certainly  denounce  such  a  measure  as 
iniquitous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  in  the 
extreme.  As  to  the  drivellers  who 
supported  it  by  their  votes,  we  think 
them  vastly  silly,  and  not  a  little  ma¬ 
lignant  ;  but  as  to  those  who  con¬ 
ceived  and  proposed  it,  we  have  not 
words  to  express  the  terror  that  we 
should  feel  if  they  were  invested  with 
that  power  in  the  state  which  they 
have  most  unaccountably  acquired  in 
the  Church. — Of  those  who  will  sit 
in  the  capacity  of  judges,  and,  after 
spending  a  day  in  prayer  to  the  God 
of  righteousness  for  light  and  direc¬ 
tion,  deliberately  and  coolly  condemn 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  have 
not  been  permitted  to  appear  in  their 
own  behalf — we  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  injustice  and  no  mis¬ 
chief  of  which  they  are  nat  capable.” 

It  may  increase  the  interest  of  our 
southern  readers  in  this  discussion 
to  mention,  that  the  Christian  In¬ 


structor  is  well  known  to  be  edited  by 
Mr  Thomson,  the  mover  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  relative  to  the  above  Order  of 
Council,  and  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 

Dr  Bryce  of  Calcutta  said,  that  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  subject,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  state,  that  it  had  not  been  rashly 
or  inconsiderately  taken  by  him.  The 
pamphlet  in  question  came  under  his 
notice  in  October  last,  since  when  he 
had  given  it  his  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
any  subject  of  greater  importance  that 
could  come  under  the  deliberation  of 
that  House.  He  was  not  sure  that 
any  apology  was  required  from  him 
for  bringing  it  forward.  If  he  could 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  language  of 
the  paragraph  that  bad  been  read  was 
most  calumnious,  (and  no  member  of 
that  House  could  possibly  read  over 
the  passage  in  question  without  being 
convinced  of  its  calumnious  nature,) 
he  should  then  have  justified  himself 
in  having  brought  forward  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  had,  too,  an  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  situation  he  held  in 
the  r  Church.  It  had  appeared,  that 
because  he  was  far  away  at  the  period 
when  the  offence  was  committed,  some 
persons  had  thought  it  impossible  he 
could  be  affected  by  it ;  but  those 
persons  were  egregiously  mistaken. 
He  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the 
character  of  that  Assembly,  and  be 
should  endeavour  to  preserve  that  re¬ 
spect  for  it.  The  members  of  that 
House  had  deliberated  for  hours,  and 
delivered  their  opinions  ;  yet  they  are 
to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  silly 
and  malignant  drivellers.”  He  was  not 
a  member  at  the  time,  but  if  he  had 
been  a  member,  he  should  have  been 

firoud  to  have  ranked  among  the  “  sil- 
y  and  malignant  drivellers,”  as  they 
were  called.  He  thought  it  was  not 
important  whether  a  majority  was 
great  or  little ;  whatever  was  the  num- 
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ber  of  a  majority  on  a  vote  in  that  whatever  militates  against  their  use* 
House,  it  represented  the  whole  ;  for  fulness  was  surely  deserving  the  inter- 
it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  this  ca-  ference  of  that  Court.  And  granting 
lumny  was  only  against  a  few  mem*  they  had  no  power  themselves  to  pu- 
bers.  If  he  had  been  in  the  minority  nish  such  an  offence,  there  may  be  still 
on  that  occasion,  he  should  have  felt  a  means  of  protection  available  to  that 
that  the  calumny  had  extended  to  him  Assembly. 

even  then.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Dr  Nicoll  now  rose  and  moved. 


language  of  the  overture  was  frivolous, 
and  he  had  consented  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn  ;  but  the  Committee 
would  not  consent  to  its  being  with* 
drawn  ;  and  it  now  came  before  them, 
as  had  been  justly  observed  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  **  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head.”  Some  ob¬ 
jections  had  also  been  urged  against 
the  competency  of  that  Court  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  charge.  If  the  former 
Assembly  became  defunct,  he  could 
not  conceive  a  greater  absurdity  than 
a  letter  being  addressed  to  a  defunct 
Moderator  of  a  defunct  General  As¬ 
sembly  ;  unless  it  was  the  circumstance 
of  a  reverend  gentleman  having  made 
80  much  stir  about  a  dead  letter,  which 
had  in  consequence  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  that  House  for  so  many 
hours.  That  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Moderator  ;  it  could  not  have  meant 
the  Moderator  of  the  present  Assem¬ 
bly,  for  the  first  step  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  always  took  on  commencing 
its  session  was  to  elect  a  Moderator. 
But  granting  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  was  defunct  from  the  close  of  its 
session,  was  it  generous  or  manly  in  a 

{>ublic  writer  thus  to  attack  a  defence- 
ess  body  ?  'He  recollected  a  good  old 
adage — De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ; 
but  this  was  now  reversed,  and  we  had 
— De  mortuis  nil  nisi  malum.  But  if 
such  was  really  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  its 
respectability  could  be  so  injured,  it 
afforded  the  strongest  reason  for  the 
present  Assembly  taking  it  under  its 
protecting  wing.  When  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  how  necessary  the  clergy  are, 


**  That,  whereas  the  language  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  Assembly  by 
this  overture,  and  contained  in  No. 
CXI.  of  the  above  publication,  (the 
Christian  Instructor,)  is,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  Assembly,  highly  calum¬ 
nious,  calculated  to  injure  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  many  ministers  and  elders  of 
this  Church,  who  were  members  of 
the  last  General  Assembly,  and  to 
vilify  and  degrade  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
catory  of  the  Church  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  Assembly 
therefore  remit  the  matter  to  the 
Procurator,  who  is  hereby  instructed 
and  enjoined  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  competent 
and  expedient  for  correcting  the  pre¬ 
sent,  ar.d  preventing  the  repetition  of 
similar  offences ;  and,  if  any  difficulty 
shall  occur  in  carrying  this  into  ef¬ 
fect,  the  Procurator  is  farther  in¬ 
structed  to  apply  for  advice  and  di¬ 
rection  to  any  of  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  Commission  ;  and  the  Assembly 
hereby  authorize  the  Commission  to 
receive  any  report  made  by  the  Pro¬ 
curator,  to  give  directions,  and  finally 
to  decide  in  this  matter  as  they  shall 
see  cause." 

Dr  Irvine  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Brown  of  Langton,  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  opposed  Dr  Nicoll’s 
motion,  and  concluded  by  proposing 
the  following,  as  containing  the  sense 
of  the  Assembly  : — “  The  General 
Assembly,  having  considered  the  over¬ 
ture,  and  the  particular  expressions 
quoted  therein  from  the  Christian  In¬ 
structor,  as  requiring  the  animadver¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly,  find,  that  the 
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said  expressions  are  not  onlf  highly 
exceptionable  and  indecorous,  but  most 
injurious  and  disrespectful  to  the  last 
General  Assembly ;  and  this  Assembly 
think  it  their  duty  to  express  their 
marked  disapprobation  of  language  so 
improperly  applied  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Church. 
But  the  General  Assembly  having  duly 
considered,  and  deliberated  on  the  mat* 
ter  set  forth  in  the  overture,  and  ha¬ 
ving  thus  solemn^  declared  their  high 
disapprobation  of  the  above  passages 
in  the  said  publication,  do  not  find  it 
expedient  to  make  this  overture  the 
ground  of  any  further  procedure,  and 
therefore  dismiss  the  same.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr 
Lockhart. 

Dr  Cook,  Mr  Gibson,  and  Mr 
MoncriefF,  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr 
Brown ;  Mr  Wightman,  Mr  Mac- 
farlane,  and  Principal  Taylor,  that  of 
Dr  NicoU. 

Mr  Thomson  said,  he  remembered 
instances  of  viva  voce  calumnies  against 
the  Assembly  as  reprehensible  as  this 
one,  which  were  passed  by  without 
any  notice.  He  remembered,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  the  Synod  of  Lo¬ 
thian  and  T weeddale,  'when  a  reve¬ 
rend  doctor  (we  understood  him  to 
mean  Dr  Inglis)  had  spoken  of  an  Act 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Act  of  1814, 
respecting  pluralities,  in  language  every 
whit  as  calumniating.  He  would  use 
the  term,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  (a  lau^h,)  and  yet  no  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  to  It — it  came  from  so 
respectable  a  quarter.  {Laughter.) 
The  reverend  doctor  had  said,  that 
the  Act  of  Assembly  was  inconsistent 
with  common  sense,  and  contained  a 
violation  of  truth.  {Laughter.)  But 
then  this  was  said  by  a  person,  who, 
it  would  now  seem,  could  do  no  wrong. 

iA  laugh.)  In  that  very  House,  the 
.ord  President  had,  in  speaking  of 
some  act  which  the  preceding  Assem¬ 


bly  had  passed,  called  it  the  most  con¬ 
fused,  inconsistent,  and  absurd  thing 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  a  rudis 
indigestaque  moles ;  but  nobody  ever 
thought  of  calling  him  to  account  for 
such  expressions.  And  why  all  this 
indulgence  to  Dr  Inglis  and  the  Lord 
President  ?  why,  he  believed,  because 
it  never  was  deemed  consistent  with 
the  duty  or  the  dignity  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  issue  declarations  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  But  how  he  could  see  an¬ 
other  reason  for  it.  These  gentlemen 
were  not  “  Christian  Instructors.’*  ( A 
laugh.)  There  were  manuscript  in¬ 
stances.  One  of  these  had  been  al¬ 
luded  to.  by  his  learned  friend,  (Mr 
MoncriefF;)  he  begged  leave  to  al¬ 
lude  to  it  still  more  particularly.  It 
came  in  the  form  of  an  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  of 
which  Dr  Macfarlane,  who  had  spoken 
so  keenly  on  this  occasion,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  {A  laugh.)  And  what  did  it  say 
of  the  decision  of  the  preceding  As¬ 
sembly  ?  Why,  it  said  these  things — 
'<  And  whereas,  in  1814,  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year  passed  an  act 
respecting  union  of  benefices  without 
any  regard  to  this  rule,  whereby,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  Presbytery,  the 
barrier  act  was  infringed,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Church  grossly  violated, 
and  their  rights  and  privileges  tram¬ 
pled  on  in  the  most  contemptuous  and 
arbitrary  manner.”  {Cheering  and 
laughter.)  Here  was  calumny  with  a 
vengeance  —  uttered  by  one  of  our 
Presbyteries — deliberately  laid  upon 
their  table — and  what  did  they  do  ? 
Did  they  call  the  Presbytery  to  the 
bar  and  rebuke  them  for  this  outrage  ? 
No,  no.  And  why  ?  Just,  it  seemed, 
because  the  overture  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Dumbarton  was  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Instructor.  {Loud  laughter.)  And 
now  he  (Mr  Thomson)  would  give 
them  instances  of  printed  calumnies, 
for  he  would  still  use  that  precious 
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word.  He  had  read  the  other  day  a 
number  of  a  periodical  work,  called, 
or,  according  to  Dr  Bryce’s  jocular 
phraseology,  miscalled  the  Cnristian 
Repository,  a  statement  bearing,  in 
express  terms,  “  that  want  of  princi¬ 
ple  had  long  characterised  our  admini¬ 
stration  of  ecclesiastical  afTairs.”  Here 
was  food  for  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  if  they  were  so  anxious  to 
hunt  out  grounds  of  accusation  and 
alarm.  But  no  ;  they  would  not  touch 
this  work,  Just  because  it  was  not  the 
Instructor  ! — {A  laush.)  In  another 
part  of  the  same  number  of  the  Repo¬ 
sitory,  he  had  found  a  review  of  a 
pamphlet,  by  Dr  Irvine  of  Dunkeld  ; 
and  there  the  conductors  of  the  work, 
after  accusing  the  reverend  author  of 
much  bad  grammar — {A  laugh) — and 
of  as  much  Billingsgate — [A  laugh)— 
of  neither  of  which  things,  they  were 
all  well  aware,  the  doctor  was  at  all  ca¬ 
pable — {A  laugh) — poured  out  a  great 
deal  of  severe  animadversion  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  was  sor¬ 
ry  to  observe,  that  the  reverend  doc¬ 
tor  had  given  them  some  grounds  for 
such  remarks  ;  for  he  had  admitted 
in  his  pamphlet,  that  not  a  few  of  his 
Highland  brethren  were  “  idle  dogs” 
and  “  slow  bellies” — {Excessive laughs 
ter) — and  yet  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
brethren  thus  calumniated  had  entered 
any  complaint  to  the  Assembly.  Nay, 
the  reverend  doctor  himself,  who  had 
furnished  the  calumny,  and  given  the 
Repository  ahandle  against  the  Church, 
came  forward  this  day,  and  manfully 
seconded  the  motion  of  the  reverend 
Principal,  for  a  severe  censure  on  the 
Christian  Instructor.  {Cheering  and 
laughter. }  He  could  give  them  a  hun¬ 
dred  instances  of  the  same  kind,  which 
they  might  read  for  themselves.  For 
all  in  this  Assembly  were  given  to 
reading,  he  presumed,  more  or  less. 
{A  laugh.)  But  he  would  refer  only 
to  one  more.  It  appears  the  reve- 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


rend  doctor,  who  introduced  this  un¬ 
happy  and  ill-fated  overture,  had  not 
consulted  a  single  individual  about  it ; 
but  this  was  the  very  thing  he  (Mr 
Thomson)  complained  of ;  because,  if 
he  had  consulted  any  one  upon  it,  they 
would  have  said  to  him,  assuredly,— 
Ob,  by  no  means,  do  not  bring  it 
in.”  {A  laugh.)  From  what  had  ^en 
said  by  every  gentleman  who  had  spo¬ 
ken  on  the  other  side,  every  one  of 
them  would  have  given  him  the  same  ad¬ 
vice  ;  though,  by  the  way,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  it  was  rather  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  thing,  that  these 
very  gentlemen,  with  all  their  declared 
aversion  to  the  measure,  had  gone  to 
the  Committee  of  Overtures,  and  most 
strenuously  supported  and  voted  for 
the  motion  to  transmit  it.  {Laughter.) 
Particularly,  if  he  had  applied  to  a 
certain  learned  doctor,  he  would  have 
said  to  him  very  earnestly,** Take  care, 
do  not  bring  it  in  on  any  account,  other¬ 
wise  we  shall  bring  an  old  house  oo 
our  head,  for  I  myself  some  time  ago 
wrote  something  of  the  same  kind;  and 
I  know  there  are  some  very  shrewd  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  Assembly — {Loud  laugh* 
ter) — who  would  not  be  long  of  no¬ 
ticing  it.”  A  pamphlet,  published  a 
while  ago,  speaking  of  the  decision  of 
the  Assembly  in  Mr  Leslie’s  case,  hat 
these  words — **  But  when  a  certun 
party  in  the  state  has  influence  to  de¬ 
termine  the  decision  of  an  Assembly 
vote,  men  of  the  moderate  interest  do 
not  deem  it  dishonourable  to  be  found 
in  the  minority.”  {Cheering.)  And 
yet  this  was  not  an  anonymous  publi¬ 
cation,  but  written  by  John  Inglis, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh !  He  would 
put  it  to  the  candour,  honour,  and 
consistency  of  the  House,  whether 
they  could  act  with  such  partiali¬ 
ty.  It  seeAs  many  had  not  read  this 
publication  which  they  condemned. 
He  wished  they  had  read  it,  for  they 
2» 
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would  have  learned  a  good  deal  of  in> 
atruction  from  it.  [A  laugh.)  Some« 
thing  had  been  said  about  personal 
feelings.  On  this  subject  he  would 
only  say,  that  there  had  been  a  sacri> 
fice  of  personal  feeling,  which  he,  for 
his  part,  would  not  nave  made,  no, 
not  tor  all  the  wealth  of  India.  Mr 
Thomson  concluded  nearly  in  these 
words : — **  And  now,  sir,  before  I  sit 
down,  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  ad> 
vert  to  the  time  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  this  business  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us.  It  is,  sir,  when  we  are 
met  to  part,  never  all  again  to  meet 
in  this  world — it  is  when  we  are  met 
to  take  a  respectful  leave  of  the  noble 
representative  of  our  gracious  Sove¬ 
reign,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  report 
favourably  of  our  proceedings  to  his 
Majesty — it  is  when  we  are  met  to 
receive  from  you,  sir,  those  wise  and 
paternal  admonitions  which  you  are  so 
well  qualified  to  give,  before  we  re¬ 
turn  to  our  families  and  our  flocks — 
it  is  when  we  are  met  to  exchange  our 
tokens  of  mutual  kindness,  and  of 
mutual  forgiveness,  for  any  asperities 
which,  from  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  may  have  mingled  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  and  debates — it  is  when  we 
are  met  for  these  purposes,  under  the 
peaceful  and  harmonising  infiuence  of 
that  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  which  has 
intervened  between  our  present  and  our 
former  meetings — it  is  at  this  time, 
and  in  these  circumstances,  that  we 
are  called  on  to  discuss  an  overture, 
which  I  must  not  say  was  intended, 
but  which  I  will  say  was  calculated, 
to  rouse  our  angry  passions,  and  to 
render  that  which  should  have  been 
the  scene,  and  nothing  but  the  scene 
of  brotherly  love,  a  scene  of  discord 
and  strife.  Oh  sir,  must  not  every  ge¬ 
nerous  feeling  revolt  at  this  intrusion 
on  the  holiness  and  the  charity  of  our 
farewell  meeting  ?  Do  not  all  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  good  will,  which,  in  spite 
qf  our  different  parties  and  our  differ¬ 


ent  opinions,  still  glow  within  our 
breasts,  rise  up  in  arms  against  such 
an  unlooked-for,  and  such  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  violation  of  our  sanctuary  ? 
And  must  we  not  retire  to  our  houses 
under  a  painful  impression,  that,  when 
we  are  just  about  to  give  the  parting 
salutation,  there  was  forced  on  us  a 
subject  of  complaint,  which,  it  is  dis¬ 
tressing  to  contemplate,  can  scarcely 
be  discussed  without  occasioning  keen 
contention,  which  had  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice,  or  only  excited  the  interest  of 
those  among  whom  it  circulated,  and 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  zeal 
of  him  whom  it  least  of  all  concerns — 
the  Presbyterian  minister  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges 

The  vote  being  now  called  for,  there 
appeared  for  Dr  Nicoll’s  motion,  83 ; 
for  Mr  Brown’s,  82.  The  former,  there¬ 
fore,  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of 
one. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  different  religious  denominations  in 
Russia,  are  as  under : — 

The  Catholics  of  Lithuania,  of 
White  Russia,  and  Western  Russia, 
have  their  archbishops,  bishops,  reli¬ 
gious  orders  of  both  sexes,  with  col¬ 
leges  of  Jesuits,  &c. 

The  Protestants,  both  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  have  their  superior  con¬ 
sistories  in  each  government.  In  Fin¬ 
land,  these  consistories  have  at  their 
head  a  bishop,  and  in  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  a  superintendant-general. 

The  Armenians,  whether  united  or 
not,have  their  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  the  latter  class  have  a  patriarch. 

The  Moravian  brethren  of  Sarepta 
have  their  separate  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  Mahometans,  whose  number 
amounts  to  near  three  millions,  have 
two  muftis. 

The  sectaries  of  Lama  have  their 
lamas  or  priests. 
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A  letter  from  a  Catholic  mission¬ 
ary  at  Macao,  dated  April  1,  1819, 
affords  some  details  relative  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  China. 
Every  European  priest  that  is  disco¬ 
vered  is  instantly  seized  and  put  to 
death ;  Chinese  Christian  priests  un¬ 
dergo  the  same  fate.  Christians  of  the 
laity,  unless  they  will  apostatize,  are 
first  dreadfully  tortured,  and  then  ba¬ 
nished  into  Tartary.  This  year,  1819, 
in  the  prisons  of  one  province  alone, 
Sutcuen,  two  hundred  Christians  were 
expecting  the  orders  for  their  exile. 
A  Chinese  priest  had  just  been  stran¬ 
gled,  and  two  others  were  also  under 
sentence  of  death.  ‘  Throughout  the 


whole  emjpire,  there  are  but  ten  mis¬ 
sionaries,  five  of  whom,  at  Pekin,  have 
no  communication'  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  unless  it  be  secret.  The  Emperor 
has  moreover  declared,  that  he  will  no 
longer  tolerateeither  painters  or  watch¬ 
makers,  or  even  mathematicians.  The 
Bishop  of  Pekin  has  in  vain  attempt¬ 
ed  to  introduce  himself,  under  this  ti¬ 
tle,  into  his  diocese.  The  only  way 
left  to  the  missionaries  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  is  by  gaining  the 
messengers  or  couriers  that  pass  from 
Mocao  to  Pekin,  but  if  discovered, 
both  the  missionary  and  the  courier 
suffer  death  on  the  spot. 
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Plan  op  Royal  Society  of  ' 
Literature, 

For  the  Encouragement  of  Indigent 
Merit,  and  the  Promotion  of  General 
Literature.  To  consist  of  Honorary 
MemLers,  Subscribing  Members,  and 
Associates. 

The  Class  of  Honorary  Members 
is  intended  to  comprise  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  most  distinguished 
female  writers  of  the  present  day. 

An  annual  subscription  of  two  gui¬ 
neas  will  constitute  a  subscribing  mem¬ 
ber.  Subscribers  of  ten  guineas,  and 
upwards,  will  be  entitled  to  privileges 
hereafter  mentioned,  according  to  the 
date  of  their  subscription. 

The  Class  of  Associates  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  twenty  men  of  distinguished 
learning,  authors  of  some  creditable 
work  of  literature,  and  men  of  good 


moral  character ;  ten  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  King,  and  ten  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  the  most  favourable  terms, 
his  approbation  of  the  proposed  So¬ 
ciety,  and  to  honour  it  with  his  mu¬ 
nificent  patronage,  by  assigning  an  an¬ 
nual  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  each, 
to  ten  of  the  Associates,  payable  out 
of  the  privy  purse ;  and  also  an  an¬ 
nual  premium  of  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  best  Dissertation  on  some  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  to  be  chosen  by  a 
council  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Ten  Associates  will  be  placed  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  as 
soon  as  the  subscriptions  (a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  which  will  be  annually  funded 
for  the  purpose)  shall  be  sufficient, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  become  so. 
An  annual  subscriber  of  ten  guineas, 
continued  for  five  years,  or  a  life  sub¬ 
scription  of  one  hundred  guineas,  wil^ 
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entitle  such  subscribers  to  nominate 
an  Associate  under  the  Society’s  pa> 
tronage,  according  to  the  date  of  their 
subscription. 

<  The  Associates,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  will  be  elected  by  re¬ 
spected  and  competent  judges.  The 
Associates  nominated  by  Subscribers 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  of 
learning,  moral  character,  and  public 
principle,  as  those  who  are  elected, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  same 
judges. 

Every  Associate,  at  his  admission, 
will  choose  some  subject,  or  subjects, 
of  literature,  for  discussion,  and  will 
engage  to  devote  such  discussions  to 
the  Society’s  Memoirs  of  Literature, 
of  which  a  volume  will  be  published 
by  the  Society,  from  time  to  time ; 
in  which  Memoirs  will  likewise  be  in¬ 
serted  the  successive  Prize  Disserta¬ 
tions. 

From  the  months  of  February  to 
July,  it  is  purposed  that  a  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  ; 
and  a  monthly  meeting  during  the 
other  six  months  of  the  year. 


Institutions  in  Wales, 

For  the  Promt^ion  ^  Ancient  Litera¬ 
ture,  Poetry,  and  Music. 

The  recent  transactions  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  were  of  a  nature  to  afford  gra¬ 
tification  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  ancient  relics,  and 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature,  as  well 
as  the  fostering  of  living  merit.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gen¬ 
try,  came  forward  in  a  very  spirited 
manner,  to  support  the  designs  of  the 
Bardic  and  Literary  Institution,  first 
formed  at  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales, 
under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Burgess 
and  Lord  Dynevor,  and  now  in  North 
W ales,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pa¬ 


triotic  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wyioe, 
and  his  brother  Charles  W.  Wynne, 
Esq.  A  Society,  under  the  name  of 
M  The  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Insti¬ 
tution,**  was  also  fornted  in  London, 
to  which  his  Majesty  condescend^  to 
extend  the  royal  patronage.  Even  in 
the  present  infant  state  of  these  designs, 
a  pleasing  spirit  of  emulation  was  ex¬ 
cited  among  the  natives  of  Cambria. 

At  the  Eistedhood,  or  Bardic  ses¬ 
sion,  held  at  Carmarthen,  July  5, 1819, 
Bishop  Burgess  presided  with  great 
ability  and  zeal.  The  principftl  poems 
were,  1.  A  Welsh  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte, 
by  Mr  Williams,  of  Lanedgai,  Car¬ 
narvonshire. — 2.  A  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  that  brave  Cambrian  Sir  T.  Picton, 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies  ;  and  an 
English  Imitation  of  it  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Lloyd,  which  had  been  set  to  mu¬ 
sic  by  Mr  Parry,  of  London.  The 
premium  for  the  best  prose  essay  in 
English,  on  The  Language  and 
Learning  of  Britain  during  the  Roman 
period,**  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  of  Lanvair,  near  Bangor. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Davies  filled  the 
Bardic  chair,  and  Mr  Blaney,  of  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  after  a  contest  with  his 
neighbour,  Mr  Humphreys,  gained  the 
honour  of  the  silver  harp,  and  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  thirty  guineas. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Cymmrodo- 
nian,  or  Cambrian  Society,  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Powys,  including  the  counties 
of  Montgomery,  Denbigh,  and  Flint, 
was  held  at  Wrexham  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  September,  when  Sir  W.  W. 
"Wynne,  supported  by  hk  brother, 
Charles  W.  VVynne,  Esq.  and  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lloyd,  presided  in  a  very  spirit¬ 
ed  and  able  manner. 

The  principal  prize-poem  had  for 
its  subject,  “  The  Death  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third.** 
The  premium  of  fifteen  guineas  was 
awarded  to  a  bard  well  known  in  the 
principality,  Mr  Robert  Davies,  of 
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Nantglyn,  near  Denbigh,  who  was 
placed  in  the  bardic  chair,  according 
to  ancient  custom.  There  were  four, 
teen  competitors  for  this  prize ;  ele. 
ven  for  the  second  prize,  on  “  The 
Cambrian’s  Attachment  to  his  Native 
Land,”  adjudged  to  Mr  Evan  Evans ; 
and  forty-nine  for  the  third  poetic 
garland,  conferred  on  Mr  James,  the 
harper,  for  the  best  Englyn,  or  son¬ 
net,  on  “  What  is  Poetic  Genius 
(Pa  heth  yw  Awen.) 

PROSE  ESSAYS  IK  ENGLISH. 

1.  On  the  Notices  of  Britain,  under 
whatever  name  in  ancient  Authors ; 
containing  Extracts  from  the  Origi- 
nals,  with  translations  and  comments. 
The  Kev.  W.  T.  Rees,  A.  M.  Rector 
of  Cascob,  Radnorshire,  and  Preben¬ 
dary  of  Brecon. 

2.  On  the  History  and  Character  of 
the  real  Arthur,  King  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  fabulous  Character  of  that 
name,  whether  of  Romance,  or  of  My¬ 
thology.  Mr  John  Hughes,  of  Bre¬ 
con,  author  of  Horae  Britannicae,  in 
two  vols.* 

There  were  ten  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  the  silver  harp,  which  was 
awarded  to  R.  Roberts,  a  blind  man. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  Chas.  W.  Wynne,  Esq. 
and  some  poetic  effusions  from  the 
Rev.  Walter  Davies,  the  chief  of  mo¬ 
dern  bards. 

It  appears  by  a  summary  of  the 
Members  of  the  Universities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  in  their  Calendars 
for  1819  and  1820,  that  the  following 
is  the  number 
1819  Oxford. 

Members  of  Convocation,  .  1874 

■  ■  on  the  Books,  .  3984 

1820.  —  of  Convocation,  .  1873 

■  I  ■.»  on  the  Books,  .  4102 


1819.  Cambridge. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  .  .  1495 

. —  on  the  Boards,  .  3698 

1820.  — »  of  the  Senate,  .  .  1558 

. . —  on  the  Boards,  .  8395 

It  appears  from  the  Eighth  Report 
of  the  National  Society,  that  there  are 
1467  schools  on  Dr  Bell’s  system ;  and 
from  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
that  there  are  297  schools  upon  the 
Lancasterian  plan ;  making  a  total, 
upon  the  new  system,  of  1764  schools. 

At  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr  Bindley's 
library,  at  Evans’s,  in  Pall-mall,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  single  poems  and  baUads, 
published  at  about  a  halfpenny  or  one 
penny  each,  bound  in  eight  volumes, 
sold  at  the  immense  price  of  L.837. 

The  commercial  world  will  learn 
with  satisfaction  that  a  plan  has  been 
commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Government,  for  determining 
the  relative  contents  of  the  tveighte  and 
measures  of  all  trading  countries.  This 
important  object  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  procuring  from  abroad  correct  co¬ 
pies  of  Foreign  sundards,  and  compa¬ 
ring  them  with  those  of  England  at  his 
Majesty’s  Mint.  Such  a  comparison, 
which  could  be  effected  only  at  a  mo. 
ment  of  universal  peace,  has  never  been 
attempted  on  a  plan  sufficiently  general 
or  systematic ;  and  hence  the  errors 
and  contradictions  which  abound  in 
tables  of  Foreign  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  even  in  works  of  the  highest 
authority.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
medy  an  inconvenience  so  perplexing 
in  commerce.  Lord  Castlereagh  has,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  issued  a  circular,  dated  March 
16, 1818,  directing  all  the  British  Con¬ 
suls  abroad  to  send  home  copies  of  the 
principal  standards  used  within  their 
respective  consulates,  verified  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  accompanied 
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by  explanatory  papers  and  other  do« 
cuments  relative  to  the  subject.  Most 
of  bis  lordship’s  orders  have  been  al¬ 
ready  executed  in  a  very  full  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  manner.  The  dispatches  and 
packages  transmitted  on  the  occasion 
are  deposited  at  the  Royal  Mint, 
where  the  standards  are  to  be  forth¬ 
with  compared.  'Rhe  comparisons  are 
to  be  made  by  Robert  Bingley,  Esq. 
the  King’s  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  the  calculations  by  Dr  Kelly,  of 
Finsbury-square,  who  originally  sub- 
mitted  the  plan  to  government ;  and 
who  will  publish  the  results  of  those 
comparisons  and  calculations,  as  soon 
as  they  are  completed,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  “  Universal  Cambist." 

A  report  was  this  year  made  to 
the  Society  of  Education  at  Paris  by 
M.  Jomard,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  schools  already 
established  for  boys  is  41,  and  for 
girls  22.  These  schools  are  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  to  about 
6600  scholars.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  France  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  1000 ;  of  which  360  are  included 
in  M.  Jomard’s  report.  Of  these  45 
are  instituted  for  girls  ;  and  the  whole 
of  them  might  instruct  40,600  scho¬ 
lars,  or  about  115  per  school.  On 
July  1,  1818,  there  were  under  in¬ 
struction  19,175  children.  There  is 
also  another  description  of  schools, 
established  by  “  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Faith.”  These,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  have  increased  from  60 
to  142;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  they 
had  25,000  pupils. 

The  theatres  in  France  have  long 
been  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  government,  and  various  regula¬ 
tions  have  at  different  periods  been 
made  respecting  them.  In  November, 
1796,  a  decree  was  passed,  and  which 
still  continues  in  force,  enacting,  that 
a  decime  on  every  franc  of  the  price 
of  admission  at  dl  places  of  public 
amusement,  should  be  collected  for 


the  use  of  the  poor,— that  is,  one  tenth 
part  of  the  receipts.  The  following  is 
the  produce  of  the  duty  in  francs  for 
three  years,  24  francs  to  a  pound  ster¬ 
ling. 

1814.  1815.  1818. 

Theatres  .  446,551  449,038  452,635 

Fetes  Publiques  13,383  13,614  10,887 

BaUs  ....  5443  5675  6013 

Ckmcerts  .  .  4763  8021  6922 

Soirees  Amusantes  2341  2713  4362 

Panoramas  .  .  3551  2613  2511 

Petits  Spectacles  2635  3636  8608 

Curiosiues  .  .  6470  6516  6420 

Total  .  .  .  485,137  491,826  497,358 

The  French  actors  form  a  kind  of 
joint  stock  company,  and  a  committee 
of  six,  with  a  commissioner  named  by 
the  government,  is  appointed  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  interests  of  the  society.  The 
committee,  however,  have  little  power, 
the  principal  authority  being  vested  in 
the  commissioner.  The  receipts  of  the 
theatre  are  divided  into  twenty- four 
equal  parts ;  one  part  is  set  aside  for 
unexpected  demands  ;  one  half  part  is 
given  to  the  pension  or  superannuated 
fund  ;  another  half  part  is  assigned  to 
the  decorations,  scenery,  repairs,  &c. 
The  other  twenty-two  parts  are  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  the  actors,  none  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  one  part,  nor  less 
than  one-eighth  of  a  part.  The  actors, 
on  entering  this  society,  contract  an 
engagement  to  play  for  twenty  years, 
after  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
tiring  pension  of  4000  francs  per  an¬ 
num,  (about  170/.)  These  pensions  are 
payable,  half  out  of  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  100,000  francs  (about  4200/.) 
made  by  government  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  other  half  out  of  funds  raised 
out  of  the  receipts  and  contributions 
of  the  actors. 

Les  Annales  des  Lagidest  publish¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  announced  a  fact  that 
the  learned  in  general  were  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  The  number  of  reigns 
of  the  Greek  Egyptian  kings,  succes¬ 
sors  to  Alexander  the  Great,  has  been 
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fenerally  fixed  at  ten;  but  proof  is 
ere  adduced,  that  they  amounted  to 
twenty-one.  This  work  was  crowned 
last  year  with  the  particular  sanction 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  at  the  competition 
for  prizes  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  re¬ 
commended  in  various  French  periodi¬ 
cal  publications,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  that  have  appeared  on  an¬ 
cient  history  for  many  years. 

It  contains,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  from 
Alexander  to  Augustus  ;  and,  as  those 
kings  had  a  share  in  almost  all  the 
great  events  that  occurred  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia  for  about  three  cen¬ 
turies,  a  chronological  synopsis  of  their 
history  serves  also  to  illustrate  that  of 
the  princes  or  states  that  were  their 
contemporaries.  A  number  of  chrono¬ 
logical  tables  are  annexed,  with  two 
cuts,  or  plates,  of  medals.  The  author 
is  M.  Figeac. 

Gehmany.— The  Emperor  Francis 
published  an  edict,  ordaining  that 
the  work  entitled,  *  Jus  Criminate 
Hunaaricumy  or  the  Criminal  Laws 
of  Hungary,’  published  by  M.  Vuche¬ 
tich,  Professor  of  the  Roman  Civil 
Law,  &c.  in  the  University  of  Pesth, 
be  considered  as  the  standard  and  guide 
by  which  all  the  lectures  on  law  in  the 
Universities  of  Hungary  shall  be  mo¬ 
delled.  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the 
sum  of  3000  florins  to  the  author. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic  increased  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand.  Many  that  were  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  which  they 
were  obliged  to  quit,  repaired  to  Leip¬ 
sic,  where  their  conduct  was  unblame- 
able.  At  Jena,  there  were  thirteen 
Greeks,  seven  of  whom  are  now  at 
Leipsic,  where  others  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  had  previously  been  prosecu¬ 
ting  their  studies.  A  number  of  Cour- 
landers  and  other  Russians  were  also 
in  that  University. 

There  was  published  at  Vienna,  a 


polemical  Journal  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  entitled  Calliope,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  deprecate  the  taste  for 
Literature  and  the  Arts  beginning  to 
revive  in  Greece.  The  ostensible  edi¬ 
tor  is  M.  Athanasius  of  Stagyra,  but 
the  real  editor  is  a  soi-disant  Athenian, 
whose  name  is  odious  to  all  Greeks 
that  are  lovers  of  liberty.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  number  contained  a  libellous  and 
ofiensive  diatribe,  levelled  at  the  me¬ 
thods  of  Pestalozzi,  which,  by  an  in¬ 
excusable  ignorance,  were  confounded 
with  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Invec¬ 
tives  the  most  outrageous  and  abusive 
were  lavished  upon  the  venerable  Coray, 
the  most  illustrious  of  modern  Greeks, 
who,  by  ail  the  intelligent  men  of  that 
unhappy  nation,  is  hailed  as  the  re¬ 
former,  the  father,  and  the  benefactor 
of  his  country. 

A  Geographical  Society  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Vienna,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  dif¬ 
ferent  labours  projected  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and 
to  concentrate  various  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  geography  and  sta¬ 
tistics.  M.  the  Baron  de  Schwitzen, 
counsellor  of  state,  was  occupied  in 
the  formation  of  this  Board,  which  is 
placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Council  of  State. 

There  was  recently  discovered  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  of  the  fourth  century,  with 
sixty  pictures,  equally  ancient.  The 
characters  are  square  capitals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  best  ages, 
without  distinction  of  words,  without 
accents  or  the  aspirates ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  any  sign  of  the  modem 
Greek  orthography.  The  pictures  are 
upon  vellum,  and  represent  the  princi¬ 
pal  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad.  M.  Angelo  Maio,  professor 
at  the  Ambrosian  College,  caused 
the  manuscript  to  be  printed  in  one 
.volume,  with  the  engravings  from  the 
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pictures,  and  the  numerous  scholia  at> 
tached  to  the  manuscript.  These  new 
scholia  fill  more  than  thirty-six  pages 
in  large  folio ;  they  are  all  of  a  very 
ancient  period,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  by  authors  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era  and  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria.  The  authors  quoted  are 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  number, 
whose  writings  have  been  lost,  or  are 
entirely  unknown.  The  manuscript, 
however,  does  not  contain  the  Iliad 
entire,  but  only  the  fragments  which 
relate  to  the  pictures. 

A  letter,  dated  December  23, 1819, 
from  A.  Mai,  the  principal  librarian 
of  the  Vatican  to  the  Pope,  giving  an 
account  of  Cicero’s  Treatise  de  Re¬ 
publics,  excited  great  expectation. 

**  I  have  the  honour  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  says  M.  Mai,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Pope,  “  to  inform  your  beatitude, 
that  in  two  re-written  Codices  of  the 
Vatican  I  have  lately  found  some  lost 
works  of  the  first  Latin  classics.  In 
the  first  of  these  MSS.  I  have  disco¬ 
vered  the  lost  books  De  Republica  of 
Cicero,  written  in  excellent  letters  of 
the  best  time,  in  three  hundred  pages, 
each  in  two  columns,  and  all  fortu¬ 
nately  legible.  The  titles  of  the  above 
noble  subject,  and  of  the  books,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  margin  ;  and  the  name  of 
Cicero,  as  the  author  of  the  work,  is 
distinctly  legible.  The  other  re-writ¬ 
ten  codex  presents  various  and  almost 
equally  precious  works.  It  is  singular 
that  this  MS.  contains  some  of  the 
same  works  which  I  discovered  and 
published  at  Milan,  and  I  have  here 
found  what  was  there  wanting.  I  per¬ 
ceived  this  at  first  sight,  not  only  from 
comparing  the  subject,  but  also  from 
the  hand-writing,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Milan  MS. 

**  The  contents  are — 1.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Pronto  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  before  and  after  he  was  Em¬ 
peror.  This  is  an  instructive,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  very  interesting  collec¬ 


tion  ;  the  first  and  second  books,  con¬ 
taining  epistles  to  M.  Aurelius,  were 
publi^ed  from  the  Milan  MS. ;  that 
now  found  in  the  Vatican  contains  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books,  as  well 
as  the  supplement  to  the  second,  and 
some  other  works  by  Pronto,  Latin 
and  Greek.  2.  The  fine  commentary 
of  the  ancient  inedited  scholiast  on 
Cicero,  begun  to  be  pul>lished  by  me 
at  Milan,  and  now  to  be  increased  by 
five  other  orations,  with  the  supple¬ 
ments  to  those  already  printed  at  Mi¬ 
lan.  3.  A  fragment  of  an  oration,  by 
Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  with  the 
supplement  of  two  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  already  published  by  me.  4. 
The  supplements  to  the  homily,  or 
Gothico-Ulphilan  commentary,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  also  found  at  Milan, 
together  with  an  essay  of  Ulphilas. 
These  valuable  works,  mixed  into  two 
volumes,  which  were  taken  for  writing 
parchment  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
sent  partly  to  Rome,  and  partly  to 
Milan,  from  the  Convent  of  St  Colum- 
banus  at  Robbio.  They  will  now  be 
again  united  in  a  Roman  edition  of 
them,  which  1  shall  lose  no  time  in 
publishing. 

(Signed)  «  Angelo  Mai.” 

The  public  have  been  already  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  publication,  in  the  Ar¬ 
menian  language,  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius ;  to  which  mav  be  added, 
that  Doctor  Zobrab,  who  brought 
the  manuscripts  to  Constantinople, 
has  been  an  assistant  to  M.  Majo  in 
the  Latin  translation,  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lication,  by  augmenting  it  with  a  co¬ 
pious  preface,  with  notes,  and  with 
the  Chronicle  of  Dr  Samuel,  an  Ar¬ 
menian  writer,  who  lived  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

Baron  de  Niebuhr,  Prussian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Holy  See,  discover¬ 
ed  and  published  several  MS.  works 
hitherto  unknown.  They  are  chiefly 
fragments  of  Cicero's  O  rations  Pro  M. 
Fonieio  and  Pro  C.  Rabirio;  a  frag- 
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ment  of  the  91st  book  of  Livy ;  and 
two  works  of  Seneca. 

The  Abbfe  Amadeus  Peyran,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Turin,  discovered  some 
fragments  of  Cicero  in  a  manuscript 
from  the  monastery  of  St  Colom- 
ban  de  Rabbio,  a  town  on  the  Tre- 
bia,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  This  MS.  presents  impor¬ 
tant  new  readings  of  orations  already 
known,  and  confirms  the  identity  of 
several  texts  that  have  been  tortured 
by  indiscreet  critics.  It  contains  also 
fragments  of  the  orations  Pro  Scaurot 
Pro  M.  Tullio,  In  Clodium,  orations 
unfortunately  lost. 

It  appears  from  a  report  made  on 
the  1st  of  June,  by  M.  Scovazzo,  di¬ 
rector,  that  a  school,  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction,  was  established, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily.  It  was  opened  for 
250  children  ;  the  progress  was  ra¬ 
pid,  and  the  jury  of  monitors  proved 
very  useful.  Such  was  the  ardour  for 
this  mode  of  instruction,  that  holi¬ 
days  were  suppressed,  and  there  were 
no  interruptions  but  the  Sunday  and 
certain  grand  festival  days.  A  general 
enthusiasm  prevails  for  the  new  me¬ 
thod.  There  had  also  been^  a  similar 
school  for  about  three  months  at  Mes¬ 
sina.  Others  were  to  be  opened  at  Tra¬ 
pani,  Mazara,  Agrigento,  Syracuse, 
Termini,  &c.  and  no  obstacles  what¬ 
ever  occur  to  the  dissemination  of  this 
method  throughout  Sicily.  Even  the 
Jesuits  have  adopted  it  in  their  col¬ 
lege  of  Alcamo,  and  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  two  years,  there  would  not 
be  a  village  without  a  school  of  mu¬ 
tual  instruction. 

Spain. — Before  the  late  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  there  was  at  Madrid 
but  one  Gazette,  with  another  Jour¬ 
nal  or  two,  occupied  in  annunciations 
of  ecclesiastical  holidays,  processions, 
&c.  or  the  price  current.  At  present, 
the  list  IS  little  short  of  formidable. 


It  comprises,-!.  **  The  Gazette  of 
Madrid.”  2.  The  Ancient  Journal 
of  Madrid.”  3.  ”  La  Miscellanea,** 
published  every  fortnight :  it  opposes 
religious  intolerance  and  political  pre¬ 
judices.  4.  **  Le  Constitutionnel,’*  in 
the  same  spirit.  5.  The  Law,**  in 
support  of  legal  authority.  6.  **  The 
Publicist,**  supports  the  constitution 
and  opposes  despotism.  7.  The 
Courier,  political  and  literary  :**  its 
contents  are  more  miscellaneous  than 
those  of  the  other  journals ;  which, 
however,  do  not  wholly  lose  sight  of 
literature.  8.  ”  The  Bee-hive,  or 
Colmena,**  exerts  itself  in  favour  of 
the  unhappy  and  oppressed,  in  firm 
and  determined  language.  9.  ”  The 
Spanish  Minerva.**  10.  “  The  Na¬ 
tional  Minerva.**  11.  **  The  Palla¬ 
dium,  or  Patriotic  Journal  of  the  So¬ 
cieties  of  St  Sebastian,  and  of  the  Inn 
of  Malta.**  This  paper  takes  its  tone 
from  the  Societies  it  represents  ;  it  is 
now  less  furiously  patriotic  than  it  was 
formerly.  12.  ”  The  Zealous  Citi¬ 
zen.**  13.  ”  The  Aurora;**  this  jour¬ 
nal  records  the  proceedings  of  patrio¬ 
tic  societies ;  it  has  been  extremely 
personal,  but  is  now  less  violent.  14. 

The  Conservator,**  constitutional 
and  loyal.  15.  ‘‘  The  Vigilant."  16. 
”  The  Sun**  records  accurately  de¬ 
crees  and  edicts.  17.  **  The  Chronicle 
of  the  Arts.*’  18.  ”  The  Universal 
Observer**  is  distinguished  by  impar¬ 
tiality  and  moderation.  19.  ‘‘  The 
Messenger.”  20.  ”  The  Economic 
Library,”  or  Annals  of  Arts,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Commerce.  Publications 
of  this  description  have  been  for  some 
time  past  popular  in  Spain  :  the  pre¬ 
sent  has  been  well  received.  21. 
“  Correspondence  between  two  Frienda 
of  Liberty:”  this  paper  discusses  sub¬ 
jects  too  elevated  for  the  popular  mind. 
22.  “  Letters  by  a  poor  little  Pre¬ 
tender,”  was  a  work  intended  to  tell 
truth  ironically :  the  attempt  supposes 
the  author  to  possess  much  taste. 
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much  knowledge  of  life,  and  of  popu¬ 
lar  errors  and  vulgar  prejudices.  The 
author  has  lately  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  support  of  other  works. 

23.  The  Pretender’s  Companion.” 

24.  **  The  Periodico-Mania”  under¬ 
takes  to  castigate  the  other  journals, 
and  wonders  at  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  tolerates  them  all.  25. 

The  Contra  Periodico-Mania”  vin¬ 
dicates  the  journals,  and  their  number. 

Independently  of  all  these  periodi¬ 
cal  publications,  the  press  teems  with 
answers,  apologies,  and  explanations, 
relative  to  attacks,  allusions,  personali¬ 
ties,  or  errors,  contained  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  ;  and  in  competition  with  all  these, 
crowds  of  sermons,  discourses,  and 
commentaries  on  the  Constitution, 
press  on  the  notice  of  the  public. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  Censor  of  the 
Press  appointed  ;  but,  at  present,  the 
office  is  extremely  indulgent.  The 
principal  country  towns  also  have 
their  journals, — Barcelona,  Valentia, 
Saragossa,  Cadiz,  and  Corunna. 

Sweden. — The  Universities  of 
Sweden  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  the 
number  of  students  at  Upsal  amount¬ 
ed  to  1197,  and  those  of  Lund  to  600. 
The  whole  of  the  establishments  of 
the  kingdom  professing  to  communi¬ 
cate  classical  education, contained  3485 
scholars.  These  establishments  cost 
the  state  annually  about  60,000/. 

Denmark. — The  royal  library  of 
Copenhagen  contains  between  3  and 
400,000  volumes  of  printed  works, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  MSS.  At  the  sale  of  the  fine 
library  of  Count  Otto  Thot,  amount¬ 
ing  to  116,395  volumes,  exclusive  of 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  incuna¬ 
bula,  the  royal  library  obtained  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  50,000  volumes  ;  and  the 
Count,  by  his  will,  had  bequeathed  to 
it  4154  Mss.,  with  his  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  6159  works  that  had  been 


printed  before  the  year  1530.  In  1789, 
the  Danish  government  bought  up  the 
library  of  Luxdorf,  rich  in  classical 
works  and  in  MSS.,  and  it  was  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  royal  library.  It  afterwards 
received  valuable  acquisitions  at  the 
sale  of  the  libraries  of  Oeder,  Holm- 
skiold,  Rottboll,  Ancher,  and  others, 
in  1789,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  and  98. 
In  1796,  an  accession  was  made  of  the 
immense  library  of  Suhm,  the  histo¬ 
rian.  He  had  collected,  in  the  course 
of  50  years,  100,000  volumes,  which 
he  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  the  royal  library ;  it 
was  not  so  large,  but  was  a  better  se¬ 
lection  and  of  higher  value  than  that 
of  Thot.  In  1787,  previous  to  these 
numerous  acquisitions,  the  royal  libra¬ 
ry  contained  a  very  great  number  of 
books  and  MSS. 

Greece. — The  public  schools  esta¬ 
blished  at  Smyrna  and  Chios  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
success.  The  great  College  of  Chios 
was  particularly  distinguished,  and  stu¬ 
dents  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Its  three  most  celebrated 
Professors  were  Bardaluchos,  Seleri, 
and  Bambas.  Bardalochos  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  Compendium  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  and  an  Essay  on  Greek 
Pronunciation,  in  which  the  modem 
Greek  etacism  is  treated  with  more 
than  usual  leniency.  Professor  Seleri 
had  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  Ma¬ 
nual  of  Mathematics,  selected  from  his 
Lectures.  Bambas,  who  for  a  long 
period  studied  mathematics,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  natural  history,  in  Paris,  was 
now  about  to  publish,  in  the  modern 
Greek  language,  an  elementary  book 
on  chemistry  from  Thenard.  His  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Rhetoric  has  already  had 
an  extensive  circulation.  Some  time 
ago,  a  new  printing-office  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Chios,  the  whole  apparatus 
for  which  was  brought  from  Paris. 
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A  German,  named  ByrhoiFer,  is  at  the 
head  of  this  establishment. 

Chios  then  enjoyed  perfect  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  with  the  Turks,  it  was 
governed  entirely  by  Greek  Magis¬ 
trates.  In  the  meanwhile  large  sums 
were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  institutions— a  library  was  forming 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  scholar,  Coray  of  Paris ; 
through  the  liberality  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  about  30,000  volumes  were  al¬ 
ready  collected.  The  College  of  Chios 
at  present  contains  about  700  students, 
and  their  numbers  are  constantly  aug¬ 
menting.  Professor  Raumus  was  at  the 
head  of  the  College  of  Smyrna ;  he 
had  published  a  System  of  Philosophy, 
in  four  volumes,  modelled  after  the 
system  of  Professor  Krug  of  Leipsic. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Coray. 

These  improvements  among  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  must  naturally  tend  to 
render  their  language  popular  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Weigel,  the  bookseller 
of  Leipsic,  published  an  excellent  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  a  Modern  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar  by  Professor  Schneider ;  and  in 
England  there  has  lately  appeared  a 
very  useful  little  Grammar  of  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Greek  language  by  Dr  Robert¬ 
son,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Philomu- 
sx  Society  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
Ionian  Academy.  The  stereotyped 
editions  of  the  Greek  authors  publish¬ 
ed  by  Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic,  are  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated  throughout  Greece 
on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Weigel 
is  also  engaged  in  preparing  a  correct¬ 
ed  edition  of  the  principal  Greek  prose 
writers  and  poets,  which  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  general  title  of  the 

Bibliotheca  Graeca  it  will  no 
doubt  be  eagerly  sought  after  in 
Greece.  Even  the  observations  on 
Greek  geography  are  gradually  ac¬ 
quiring  fresh  accuracy. 

The  Athenian  Society  of  the  Fhi- 
lomusx,  which  was  instituted  by  the 


Vienna  Congress  in  1815,  proposes 
sending  four  young  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  Germany  to  complete  their  edu¬ 
cation  :  the  society  consists  of  300 
members,  most  of  whom  are  foreign¬ 
ers.  According  to  letters  from  Mr 
Robert  Pinkerton,  that  active  agent 
of  the  British  Bible  Society,  it  appears 
that  a  Society  for  the  Promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  established  at 
Athens.  The  Archbishop  residing  at 
Constantinople  has  been  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  British  Consul,  Logo- 
theti,  together  with  Mr  Tirnaviti,  are 
Vice-Presidents. 

The  modern  Greeks  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  resembling  that  of  the  ancients 
in  almost  every  respect.  But  time, 
conquest,  slavery,  the  barbarism  of 
ages,  have  introduced  some  new  terms, 
and  altered  the  rules  of  syntax  in  cer¬ 
tain  points.  The  Greek  inhabitants, 
however,  understand  pretty  exactly  all 
the  ancient  Greek,  when  it  is  spoken 
in  the  pronunciation  now  in  use,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  time 
of  Constantine.  As  the  two  languages 
accord  in  so  many  points  of  contact, 
the  modern  Greek  may  be  considered 
as  a  mere  idiom  confined  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and  which  it  would 
be  well  to  remove,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
practicable,  by  recalling  the  ancient. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  gradual 
disuse  of  Greek  among  the  Greeks, 
produced  by  the  change  of  their  resi¬ 
dence.  In  Greece  the  Turks  speak 
only  Greek  ;  in  Constantinople  the 
Greeks  speak  both  Greek  and  Turk¬ 
ish,  but  only  the  former  to  each  other ; 
in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast,  they 
can  speak  Greek  when  addressed  in 
it,  but  talk  Turkish  to  each  other. 
And  in  the  interior  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  know  no  other  language 
than  Turkish. 

A  college  on  a  large  scale  was  about 
to  be  founded  at  Zagori,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Epirus.  The  voluntary  dona¬ 
tions  for  this  establishment  amounted 
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already to60,000franct.  M.Neophytoi 
Doucas,  a  learned  Greek  ecclesiastic, 
has  contributed  himself  the  sum  of 
10,000  francs. 

The  reigning  prince  ofWallachia, 
Alexander  Soutzos,  who  is  a  Greek 
by  birth,  desirous  of  distinguishing  his 
atriotism  by  actions,  and  especially 
y  promoting  of  letters  and  civiliza. 
tion,  has  determined  to  send  to  the 
most  eminent  schools  of  Europe  seve¬ 
ral  young  Greeks,  who  may  there  fi¬ 
nish  their  studies  at  his  expence,  and 
then  return  home  to  give  their  native 
country  the  advantage  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  acquired.  A  plan  is 
also  in  forwardness  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  grand  college  at  Adrianople. 
It  has  been  patronized  with  zeal  by 
Baron  George  Sakellaiios,  one  of  the 
richest  Greek  merchants  settled  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  Baron  is  a  native  of  Adrianople, 
and  having  opened  the  list  by  a  liberal 
subscription,  he  has  excited  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  his  compatriots,  to  whom  he 
has  written  in  strong  terms  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Archbishop  of  Adrianople, 
M.  Proios,  native  of  Chios,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  who  long  resided 
at  Paris,  has  employed  all  his  patriotic 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  this  college ; 
and  a  person  unknown  has  bequeathed 
a  landed  estate  valued  at  lOUO/.  By 
such  means,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Greeks  are  endeavouring  to  deliver 
themselves  from  that  state  of  degra¬ 
dation  in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
enthralled. 

Turkey. — For  some  time  there  has 
been  printing  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
patriarchal  press,  a  grand  Dictionary 
of  the  Greek  language,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
already  appeared.  It  will  consist  of 
more  than  six  large  volumes  in  folio. 
All  the  Archbishops  and  many  of  the 
Archons  of  the  Phaual,  &c.  are  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Russia. — A  collection  of  nearly  500 
13 


Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  MSS. 
was  added  at  once  to  the  treasures  al¬ 
ready  possessed  by  the  Asiatic  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Petersburgh  Academy. 
They  were  collected  in  Syria,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  Persia,  by  a  person  ver¬ 
sed  in  those  languages,  namely,  M. 
Rousseau,  formerly  the  consul-general 
of  France  at  Aleppo,  and  since  at 
Bagdad,  and  taken  to  France,  where 
they  were  immediately  purchased  for 
Russia  before  any  competition  arose 
from  other  countries.  The  Asiatic 
Museum,  which  was  already  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  fine  collection  of  Chi¬ 
nese,  Japanese,  Mantchou,  Mongol, 
Kalmuck,  and  Tungusian  writings,  as 
well  as  of  Oriental  coins  and  antiqui¬ 
ties,  had,  by  this  sudden  and  great  ad¬ 
dition  of  Mussulman  MSS.,  gained  in 
utility  as  much  as  it  has  acquired  in 
higher  rank  among  similar  collections 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  periodical  publications  under 
the  patronage  and  sanction  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  were  as  follows:  l.The 
Petersburgh  Journal,  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  Russian 
and  German  languages,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  journals  in  Russia.  2.  The 
Moscow  Journal,  published  by  the 
University.  3.  The  Casan  Journal, 
compiled  by  the  professors  of  the 
University;  and  similar  journals  are 
published  at  Riga,  Wilna,  Charkow, 
Astrakan,  and  at  other  chief  cities. 
There  are  also,  Le  Conservateur  Im¬ 
perial,  printed  in  French,  under  the 
direction  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  ;  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  in 
Russian  and  German;  the  Northern 
Post,  or  New  Petersburgh  Journal, 
by  the  ministry  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  :  it  comprises  news,  economy, 
technology,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  Russian  Invalid,  or  Mili¬ 
tary  Journal,  is  intrusted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  appears  daily,  containing 
the  Emperor's  orders  of  the  day,  mili¬ 
tary  promotions,  with  intelligence,  as 
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well  political  as  literary  ;  and  memoirs 
of  the  Admiralty  Department,  which 
contains  whaterer  is  interesting  to  the 
Russian  navy. 

The  University  of  Moscow  was  re¬ 
built  on  a  better  plan,  and  in  a  style 
of  greater  magnificence  than  before  the 
conflagration.  The  Emperor,  besides 
his  other  bounties,  consigned  the  sum 
of  400,000  roubles  for  the  erection 
of  an  hospital  close  to  the  University, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  clinical  school, 
wherein,  at  present,  at  his  charge,  are 
200  medical  students,  besides  others 
intended  for  the  Academy  of  Chirur- 
gery.  The  new  cabinet  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  is  progressively  augmenting,  un¬ 
der  the  assiduous  direction  of  Professor 
Fischer.  During  the  two  last  years, 
the  collection  had  acquired  a  number 
of  minerals,  conchites,  and  birds,  with 
the  rich  herbary  of  Dr  Trinius. 

Egypt. — The  Pacha  sent  several 
youths  to  Milan  to  study  the  Sciences 
and  Arts  of  Europe,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sig.  Morosi.  These  young 
Egyptians  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  translating  the  Gazette  of  Milan 
into  Arabic.  By  this  means  the  Pacha 
will  have  the  news  of  Europe,  as  well 
political  as  literary,  &c.  transmitted  to 
him,  with  all  speed  and  convenience  : 
if  he  would  also  reprint  this  intelli¬ 
gence  at  Cairo  for  the  information  of 
the  Egyptian  people,  there  is  no  say¬ 
ing  how  soon  Egypt  might  regain  its 
former  eminence  for  letters,  arts,  and 
liberal  studies,  as  well  for  commerce, 
wealth,  and  abundance. 

It  appears  by  the  news  from  Egypt, 
of  the  20th  of  September,  that  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  canal  of  Rosetta  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  all  imaginable  activity, 
and  it  was  then  calculated,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  might  be  introduced 
into  it,  by  the  middle  of  October.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  some  discoveries  have 
been  made  of  certain  iron  and  lead 
mines.  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha  has  sent 
a  number  of  chemists  and  miners,  to 


make  researches  for  the  gold  and  eme¬ 
rald  mines  that  have  been  buried  for 
some  centuries,  and  he  has  promised  a 
very  great  reward  to  any  that  shall  dis¬ 
cover  a  coal  mine  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Pompey’s  Pillar.— The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  column  at  Alexandria, 
known  by  this  name,  which  has  long 
baffled  the  endeavours  of  the  learned, 
has  at  length  been  completely  deci¬ 
phered.  It  proves  that  the  column 
was  dedicated  to  Diocletian,  by  Pro- 
sidius,  prefect  of  Egypt.  No  tradition 
informs  us  how  it  gained  its  old  ap¬ 
pellation.  The  following  is  the  true 
reading 

TON  TIMIOTATON  ATTOKPA- 
TOPA  TON  nOAIOrXON  AAEI- 
ANAPEIAC  AIOKAHTIaNON  TON 
ANIKHTON  nOClAIOC  EnAPXOC 
AirrnTOT. 

"  Posidius,  Prefect  of  Egypt  (has 
erected )  the  most  honoured  Emperor, 
the  guardian  deity  of  Alexandria, 
Diocletian  the  Invincible.’* 

Letters  from  Canton  report  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  Mr  Morrison’s 
labours,  in  the  printing  of  his  Chinese 
Dictionary.  The  second  part  was  be¬ 
gun  in  April,  1811  ;  this  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thousand  printed  pages,  in 
4to,  and  contains  above  12,000  Chi¬ 
nese  characters,  the  most  in  use,  with 
numerous  examples.  In  Feb.  1819, 
600  pages,  comprising  near  8000  cha¬ 
racters,  were  completed.  The  printiag 
of  all  the  volumes  of  this  important 
work  will  occupy  a  space  of  hardly 
less  than  ten  years. 

At  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales, 
there  are,  at  present,  three  public  jour¬ 
nals,  and  five  other  periodica!  publica¬ 
tions.  A  second  printing  office  has 
also  been  established  lately  at  Port 
Jackson.  They  now  export  cattle  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  market  at 
Sydney  is  considered  as  plentiful  in 
the  different  commodities  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  India  and  China. 
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MENTS. 


The  Regent's  Canal,  opened  for 
business  on  the  1st  of  August,  1820, 
comnnences  at  Paddington,  where  it 
joins  that  branch  of  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  which  is  called  the  Paddington 
Canal,  and  thus  communicates  with  all 
the  navigable  rivers,  &c.  in  England. 
From  this  point  it  proceeds  in  a  N.  E. 
direction,  and  passes,  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  of  372  yards,  under  Maida-hill ; 
then  round  the  Regent's  Park,  through 
Camden-town  (where  it  takes  an  east¬ 
erly  course)  and  Somers'- town,  near 
which  it  enters  a  second  tunnel  of  970 
yards,  and  penetrates  lelington-hill, 
burrowing  below  the  bed  of  the  New 
River.  It  emerges  again  near  Brick- 
lane,  and  continues  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  through  the  parishes  of  St 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  St  John’s, 
Hackney,  traversing  in  these  districts 
the  King’s-land  and  Hackney-roads, 
and  Cambridge-heath.  Then  entering 
the  parish  of  Bethnal-green,  it  bends 
to  the  south,  passing  through  the 
fields  adjoining  Mile-end  and  Stepney; 
and  crossing  both  the  latter  places,  as 
also  the  Commercial-road,  it  opens  in¬ 
to  a  spacious  dock  formed  at  Lime- 
house,  which  completes  the  navigation 
by  a  direct  communication  with  the 
Thames.  The  line  of  canal  is  nine 
miles,  running  chiefly  west  to  east, 
over  which  are  thrown  thirty-six  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  bridges  ;  and  it  descends 
eighty-six  feet  to  the  river  by  means 
of  twelve  double  locks,  besides  a  tide 
lock.  Its  average  breadth  is  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  the  towing-path  is 
twelve  feet,  which  together  occupy 
about  eighty  acres  of  ground  ;  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  dock  of  six  acres  at 
Limehouse,  and  the  City  road  basin. 


The  latter  is  a  capital  work,  100  feet 
wide,  1600  feet  long,  and  with  its  com¬ 
modious  wharfs  covers  twenty-five 
acres.  The  tunnel,  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  which  carries  the  ca¬ 
nal  under  a  part  of  the  town  of  Isling¬ 
ton,  and  also  beneath  the  New  River, 
is  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  nineteen  and  a  half  in  height.  Of 
the  latter  space,  seven  feet  and  a  half 
are  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  eleven 
feet  and  a  half  remain  between  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  canal  and  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel.  It  is  passed,  without  any  aid 
from  towing-lines  or  poles,  in  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  minutes,  and  is 
well  worth  the  notice  of  those  whose 
laudable  curiosity  and  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge  have  never  been  gratified  by  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  striking  a 
roof  of  the  powers  with  which  science 
aa  invested  the  civil  engineer.  The 
Regent's  Canal  is  one  of  the  works 
for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Nash,  by  whom  it  was  originally 
projected,  and  under  whose  direction 
it  has  been  carried  on — through  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  difficulties  which  could  have 
been  surmounted  only  by  great  abili¬ 
ty,  activity,  and  perseverance — to  its 
final  completion.  It  was  begun  in 
1813,  and  opened  on  the  1  st  of  August 
last.  The  expence,  which  amounts  to 
about  600,000/.,  has  been  exceedingly 
swelled  by  the  extravagant  price  at 
which  the  land  required  has  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  be  purchased,  and  by  many  ac¬ 
tions  which  the  company  of  subscri¬ 
bers  were  called  upon  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  work  to  defend.  The 
average  charge,  as  an  example,  for 
conveying  manure  by  this  canal,  is 
tenpence  per  ton  ;  gravel,  chalk,  lime, 
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bricks,  and  iron,  about  one  shilling ; 
coals,  lead,  and  copper,  sixpence.  To 
the  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Kentish  Town,  Highgate, 
Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Hackney,  &c. 
and  also  of  the  parishes  of  Mary-le- 
bone  and  Paddington,  this  mode  of 
communication  with  the  Thames  must 
prove  highly  beneficial. 

New  Improvements  east  of  Carlton^ 
House. — All  the  arrangements  are  at 
last  formed  for  the  architectural  im¬ 
provements  east  of  Pall-Mall ;  and  in 
the  spring  the  workmen  will  begin 
pulling  down  the  old  buildings,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Waterloo  House.  The 
other  premises  to  Suffolk  street,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  west  side  of  that  street  to 
Little  Suffolk  street,  and  the  south 
side  of  the  latter,  are  also  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  ;  and  a  few  of  the  houses  in  Hay- 
Market,  opposite  the  Opera-house, 
are  to  be  re-built ;  Cockspur  street, 
from  the  east  side  of  Suffolk  street  to 
Whitcomb  street,  is  to  be  widened  by 
the  reduction  of  the  frontage  of  the 
houses  No.  1,  2,  S,  4,  .5,  and  6.  Whit¬ 
comb  street  will  be  no  longer  a  tho¬ 
roughfare  ;  a  high  brick  wall  is  to  be 
erected  nearly  opposite  the  Mews-gate. 
The  outlet  for  carriages  will  be  from 
Little  Suffolk  street. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  literary  and 

{)hilosophical  institution  at  Bristol, 
ately  took  place,  which  was  attended 
by  numerous  persons  of  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  city.  The  building 
will  contain  a  spacious  lecture  room, 
with  a  laboratory  adjoining ;  a  room 
of  noble  dimensions  destined  for  a  li¬ 
brary  ;  one  for  an  exhibition  room, 
another  for  a  museum  ;  a  reading  room 
for  magazines,  reviews,  pamphlets,  &c. 
A  new  line  of  communication  connect¬ 
ing  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal 
with  the  Thames,  and  Severn,  and 
Stroudwater  canals,  was  lately  opened. 

A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
erection  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 


at  Cambridge  ;  but  the  probable  ex¬ 
pence  of  completing  it,  requiring  a 
sum  little  short  of  twenty  thousand 

fiounds  more  than  the  Fitzwilliam 
und  is  competent  to  defray,  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  to  be  made  to  the  University, 
to  contribute  the  sum  necessary  for  its 
completion. 

Nearly  4000/.  has  been  subscribed 
towards  a  new  Observatory  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  first  stone  of  a  free  National 
School  at  Pancras,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
laid  on  the  7th  August ;  it  is  to  con¬ 
tain  400  boys. 

An  iron  bridge,  in  one  span,  was 
lately  opened  over  the  river  Chalmer, 
at  Springfield,  in  the  great  east  road 
leading  to  Colchester,  Harwich,  &c. 
This  18  the  most  classically  elegant 
iron  bridge  ever  erected  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  of  a  superb  Gothic  order, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  ability  of  Mr  Dodd,  the  engineer, 
in  making  it  a  flat  bridge,  similar  to 
his  design  of  the  Waterloo :  it  being 
on  the  principle  of  tenacity,  it  has 
room  and  play  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  iron,  created  by  the 
change  of  heat  and  cold. 

A  handsome  building  at  Newport, 
called  the  Isle  of  Wight  Institution, 
has  just  been  completed,  and  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Society  of  that  place  have 
removed  thither,  and  have  commenced 
their  winter  course  of  lectures.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  its  enlightened  members  have 
taken  different  districts  of  the  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
investigating  its  geology  and  botany 
during  the  last  summer,  and  some  very 
interesting  papers  are  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  session. 

A  most  admirable  institution  is  about 
to  be  established  in  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster  for  the  reform  of  discharged 
criminals.  The  design  has  been  taken 
up  with  spirit  by  the  wealth  and  rank 
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of  the  county ;  and  it  is  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  collective  magistracy — the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  is  pa¬ 
tron.  The  philanthropic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  is  also  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  laudable  undertaking.  The 
purposes  of  the  institution  are  thus  an¬ 
nounced  in  their  prospectus To 
provide  a  temporary  asylum  for  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  liberated  from  penal 
confinement  in  the  several  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  belonging  to  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster  ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  ;  to  habituate  them  to  a 
system  of  moral  and  Christian  restraint; 
to  employ  them  in  various  trades  of 
profitable  labour,  qualifying  them,  du¬ 
ring  their  residence  in  the  refuge,  for 
the  future  exercises  of  some  honest, 
industrious,  and  reputable  calling ;  by 
mild  restraints  and  reasonable  motives 
to  reform  the  character  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  exercise  of  self-government,  and 
to  habits  of  practical  virtue  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  such  progress  in 
amendment  is  made  as  to  justify  a  re¬ 
admission  to  the  free  intercourse  of 
society,  then  to  furnish  recommenda¬ 
tions,  (which,  it  is  hoped,  the  merci¬ 
ful  part  of  mankind  may  receive)  or  to 
secure  for  them,  by  other  means,  such 
situations  in  life  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  condition  and  acquirements.” 

A  new  market  is  about  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  at  Liverpool,  which  will  be  the 
completest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  to  be  covered  all  over,  and 
will  be  in  length  five  hundred  feet,  and 


in  breadth  three  hundred  fMt,  with  a 
handsome  elevation  in  front.  The  es¬ 
timated  expence  of  this  work  exceeds 
30,000/. 

The  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  are  now  joined  by  a 
handsome  new  cast-iron  bridge,  erect¬ 
ed  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Lons¬ 
dale. 

Two  new  churches  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Wakefield  ;  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new  church  was  on  the  5th 
of  June  laid  at  Harwich. 

On  the  27th  October  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  Jail,  for  the  royal 
burgh  of  Jedburgh,  and  Bridewell  for 
the  county  of  Roxburgh,  was  laid  on 
the  Castle-hill  of  Jedburgh,  with  great 
solemnity,  by  William  Hope,  Esq.  of 
Hope  House,  Provost  of  the  Burgh, 
and  Acting-Master  of  the  Lodge  of 
St  John  of  Jedburgh,  assisted  by  the 
Master  of  St  Andrew’s  Lodge,  the 
Brethren  of  both  Lodges,  and  by  nu¬ 
merous  and  highly  respectable  depu¬ 
tations  from  Lodges  of  the  district, 
with  the  Committee  of  Commissioners 
of  Supply  for  building  the  jail,  and  the 
Magistrates  of  Jedburgh. 

The  Edinburgh  College  Museum 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  and  splendid  in  Europe.  The  clas¬ 
sical  zoological  cabinet  of  Dufresni  of 
Paris,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  sale  of  Bullock’s  Museum, 
London,  was  attended  by  a  gentleman 
on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  he 
is  understood  to  have  made  purchases 
to  a  considerable  amount. 


I  4<J6  3 


VI.— LISTS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  for  1820. 


AORICOlTUBE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Purposes,  with  instructions  for 
its  employment  as  a  Manure,  and  in  the 
Feeding  of  Cattle,  &c.  By  Cuthbert 
William  Johnson. 

An  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Hed¬ 
ges  and  Hedge-row  Timber.  By  F. 
Blackie.  2s. 

On  the  Economy  of  Farm-yard  Ma¬ 
nure,  and  other  Rural  Subjects.  By  F. 
Blackie.  2s. 

The  Farmer  and  Land-Steward’s  As¬ 
sistant.  By  John  Mather.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

^  New  System  of  Cultivation.  By  Mr 
Beatson.  8to.  9s.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Depreciation  of  Agricultural  La- 
Iraur  in  Modem  Times,  with  Su^estions 
for  its  Remedy.  By  J.  Barton.  8vo.  4s. 

TheFarmer  sMagazine,  Nos.LXXXI, 
LXXXII,  and  LXXXIII.  Ss.  each. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  See 
and  Cathedral  Church  of  Litchfield ;  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  series  of  sixteen  Engra- 
vinm  of  Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  and 
Architectural  Details  of  the  Architecture 
of  that  Church ;  with  Biographical  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Bishops  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry.  By  John  Britton,  F.  S.  A. 
11.  18s.  medium  4to,  3l.  3s.  imperial  4to, 
6l.  6s.  royal  folio. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  of  Stoke-Newington,  Middlesex ; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Prebendal 
Manor,  the  Churdi,  Charitiee,  Schools^ 

VOL.  XII. 


&c.,  illustrated  with  maps  and  engra¬ 
vings.  By  William  Robinson.  8vo. 

Rome,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  con* 
taining  a  Complete  Account  of  the  Ruins 
of  the  Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Mo* 
dera  Times ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  on  the  State  of  Society,  and  on  the 
Reli^ous  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Modem  Romans ;  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  written  during  a  residence  at 
Rome  in  the  years  1817  and  1818.  3  vols« 
poet  8vo,  with  engravings. 

An  Historical  and  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of 
Keith,  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  from, 
their  origin  in  Germany,  down  to  1778 ; 
also  a  Full  and  Circumstantial  Account 
of  the  Attainted  Scottish  Noblemen  who 
lost  their  titles  in  1715  and  1745,  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Stuarts.  By  P.  Buchan, 
author  of  Annals  of  Peterheaa,  &c.  12mo. 
3s.  boards. 

Miscellanea  Scotdca,  Collection  of 
Tracts  relating  to  the  History,  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  Literatiue  of  Scotland.  4  vole. 
12mo.  ll.  4s.  boards.  A  few  lane  paper 
copies  are  thrown  off  on  royal  12ino, 
21.  8s.  boards. 

Buchanan’s  (of  Auchmar,)  Account  of 
Ancient  Scottish  Surnames,  with  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Buchanans.  A  new  edition,  in 
8vo.  with  additions,  and  frontispiece,  by 
Stewart.  lOs.  6d.  Only  200  copies  print¬ 
ed,  to  be  sold  separately. 

The  Brace  and  Wallace,  published 
from  two  Ancient  Manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo¬ 
cates  ;  with  Notes,  Biographiw  Sketch- 
So 
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es,  and  a  Glossary.  By  John  Jameson, 
D.D.  Fellbw  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  American  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society.  Elegantly  printed  by  Bal- 
lantyne.  2  vols.  4to.  6l.  (is.  boards  (only 
250  copies  printed.) 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  celebrated 
Antiquities  of  Pola  in  Istria.  By  Thomas 
AUason.  Royal  folio,  31.  15s.,  proofs  on 
French  paper,  5h  10s.,  India  proofs, 
6l.  15s. 

The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England, 
or  an  Historical,  Architectural,  and  Gra¬ 
phical  Illustration  of  the  English  Cathe¬ 
dral  Churches.  By  John  Britton.  128. 
per  No.  med.  4to,  and  ll.  imperial  4to. 

No.  IX.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Peter,  Wesb- 
minstei.  By  J.  P.  Neale.  Royal  4to. 
16s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
Patrick,  near  Dublin,  from  its  foundation 
in  1190,  to  the  year  1819.  By  W.  Ma¬ 
son.  4to.  3l.  3s. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  a  series  of  100  Etchings,  re¬ 
presenting  exterior  and  interior  Views, 
Elevations,  and  Details  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  most  curious  remains  of  Anti¬ 
quity  in  that  country.  By  John  Sell  Cot- 
man.  Part  II.  3l.  Ss. 

The  Heraldic  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  in  answer  to  all  foregoing  Sys¬ 
tems.  By  Royley  Lascelles.  Royd  8vo. 
7b. 

ARITHMETIC. 

An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  in 
which  the  Primary  Rules  arc  intersper¬ 
sed  with  a  variety  of  Biographical,  His¬ 
torical,  and  Miscellaneous  Information ; 
revised  and  enlarged.  Bv  R.  Chambers. 
2s. 

Leslie’s  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Se¬ 
cond  edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  98. 

Young  Lady’s  Guide  to  Practical  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Book-keeping,  on  a  new  and 
improved  plan.  By  C.  Morrison.  12mo, 
neatly  half-bound.  3s.  6d. 

The  Algebraist’s  Assistant;  being  a 
Compendium  of  Algebra,  upon  the  ^n 
of  Walkingham's  Tutor’s  Assistant.  By 
James  Harris.  12mo.  4s. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Four  First 
Rules  of  Arithmetic.  4s. 

Tables  of  Discount  By  Mr  Evans, 
ll.  Is. 

ASTRONOMY. 

An  Analytical  Calculation  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  the  7th  of  September,  1820. 
By  D.  M'Grigger.  8vo.  3s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Stars,  being  an  easy 
Method  of  knowing  the  Relative  Position 
of  all  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars.  By 
Henry  Brooke.  4to.  15s.  boards. 

Description  of  Instruments  designed 
for  Improving  and  Extending  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Observations.  By  John  Leslie,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  28. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astrono¬ 
my,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Science.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.S. 
Second  edition,  oorrected^  12mo.  7s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Clarke’s  Bibliotheca  Legum ;  or  Conv 
plete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  and  Statute 
Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ps. 

W.  Baynes  and  Son’s  General  Cata¬ 
logue  of  a  very  extensive  Collection  of 
Second-hand  Books  for  1821.  3s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  Dried  Plants,  Shells, 
and  Natural  Curiosities,  the  property  of 
the  late  William  Wright,  M.D.  to  be 
sold  by  auction. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  New  and  Se¬ 
cond-hand  Books.  By  J.  Dowding. 
3s.  6d. 

The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Parts  of  a  General  Catalogue  of  Old  Books 
for  the  year  1820,  to  be  sold  at  the  affix¬ 
ed  prices.  By  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co. 
8 VO.  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  comprising 
various  classes  of  Literature  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  German,  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Russian  Lan¬ 
guages.  By  J.  Hearne.  28. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  now  selling  at  the  prices  affixed 
to  each  article.  By  John  and  George 
Todd,  Stonegate,  York.  2s. 

Boosey  and  Son’s  Catalogue  of  Books, 
in  various  Languages,  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dem,  for  1820.  2s.  6d. 

Baldwin  and  Co.’s  Catalt^e  of  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  New  and  Second-hand  Books. 
Is.  6d. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
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A  Catalogue  of  a  Miscellaneous  CoUec-  W.  A.  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
tion  of  Books,  New  and  Second-hand,  that  city. 

selling  by  J.  Bif^.  Ss.  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 

A  Descriptive  Catal(^e  of  Portraits  for  1820,  with  silhouette  portraits.  158. 
representing  distinguished  Persons  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr  John  Tobin.  By  Miss 
History  and  Literature  of  the  United  Benger.  8vo.  128. 

Kingdom.  4to.  2s.  County  Biography,  or  the  Lives  of 

A  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Copperplates,  Remarkable  Characters,  bom  or  long  re- 
by  the  most  esteemed  Artists,  with  an  In-  sident  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Es- 
dex  of  the  Subjects ;  forming  part  of  the  sex,  and  Suffolk ;  embellished  with  por- 
stock  of  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  2s.  traits.  Royal  18mo,  2s.  6d.  or  demy  8vo. 

A  Greneral  Index  of  the  first  Forty  4s. 

Numbers  of  the  Classical  and  Biblical  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men.  By  the 
Journal.  6s.  Rev.  .Tames  Spence.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Books  for  1820,  by  Payne  The  Percy  Anecdotes.  By  Sholto  and 
and  Foss.  2s.  6d.  Reuben  Percy,  Parts  I.  to  IV.  18mo. 

Richard  Baynes’s  Catalogue  of  an  ex-  2s.  6d.  each, 
tensive  Colleetion  of  Ancient  and  Modern  British  Genius  Exemplified  in  the 
Books  for  1820.'  8vo.  3s.  Lives  of  51  cn,  who,  by  their  Industry, 

A  Catalogue  (Part  First)  of  a  small  or  by  Scientific  Inventions,  &c.  have  rai- 
CoUection  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books ;  sed  themselves  to  opulence  and  distinc- 
chiefly  in  Morocco,  Russia,  and  elegant  tion ;  including  the  Lives  of  some  Dis- 
Bindings ;  lately  purchased,  and  now  sell-  tinguished  Foreigners.  By  Cedi  Hors¬ 
ing  at  the  prices  affixed  to  each  article,  ley. 

by  William  Clarke,  New  Bond  Street.  The  Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Anatomy,  a  Critical  View  of  his  Compositions  and 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemist-  Musical  Examples ;  translated  from  the 
ry.  Botany,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which,  with  German  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Forkel. 
Books  in  every  other  department  of  Lite-  lire  Huntingdon  Peerage.  By  Henry 
rature,  are  on  sale  at  John  Anderson’s  Nugent  Bell.  4to. 

Medical  Library,  40,  West  Smithfield.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Franklin  Me¬ 
ls.  6d.  moirs.  By  William  Temple  Franklin. 

Simeo’s  Catalogue  for  1820 ;  consisting  ll.  8s. 
of  Illiiminated  Books,  Prints,  and  Por-  Historical!  Account  of  the  Origine  and 
traits.  Manuscripts,  Guilliras’  Heraldry,  Succession  of  the  Family  of  Innes,  col- 
Arms,  Colours,  Rademaper’s  Views,  Por-  lected  from  Authentick  Writs  in  the 
traits  of  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  Charter-Chest  of  the  samen,  from  an  ori¬ 
fice.  2s.  6d.  ginal  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  his 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  In  4to. 

BIOGRAPHY.  ll.  Is. 

The  Life  of  James  the  Second,  King  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Ro¬ 
of  England,  ficc.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  ligious  Connexions  of  John  Owen,  D.D., 
Clark.  2  vols.  4to.  6l.  68.  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 

Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Christ  Church,  during  the  Common- 
Writings  of  Madame  de  Stael.  By  Ma-  wealth.  By  William  Ome,  Miipster  of 
dame  Necker.  With  a  portrait.  8vo.  12s.  the  Gospel  in  Perth.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek  ;  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Antar,  a 
written  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  celebrateil  Bedowen  Chief,  Warrior,  and 
tury.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  ll.  1  Is.  6d.  Poet,  who  fiourished  a  few  years  prior  to 
The  Life  of  the  late  Principal  Hill,  of  the  Mahommedan  era,  now  first  transla- 
St  Andrews.  By  George  Cook,  D.D.  F.  ted  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  Terrick 
R.S.E.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  portrait.  10s.  6d.  Hamilto  i.  Esq.  Oriental  Secretary  to  the 
boards.  Biitish  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  4 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  vols.  8vo.  ll.  16s. 
one  of  the  MinistexS  of  Perth,  containing  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Mills,  late 
Extracts  from  his  Diary.  By  the  Rev.  Alissionary  to  the  South  Western  Section 
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of  the  United  States,  and  Agent  to  the 
Colonization  Society  deputed  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Africa.  By  G.  Spring,  D.D. 
12mo.  4  s. 

The  Life  of  Fenelon,  with  other  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  I’racts.  By  C. 
Butler,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Memoir  of  Mrs  Joanna  Turner.  12mo. 
is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Luis  de  Camoens.  By  T.  Adamson, 
F.S.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Georgians ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  King 
George  III.,  with  a  Selection  of  Poetic^ 
Effusions  on  his  Character,  and  on  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  By  J.  Cobbin. 
2s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  R.  L.  Edgeworth, 
with  Portraits  and  Plates.  2  vols.  8vo. 
ll.  lOs. 

The  Life  of  John  Wesley,  and  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  R. 
Southey.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  8s. 

Relics  of  Royalty;  or  Anecdotes  of 
George  the  Third.  By  Jos.  Taylor.  5s. 

No.  I.  Portraits  of  Eminent  Foreign 
Composers,  accompanied  with  Biographi¬ 
cal  Notices.  7s. 

Biographia  Curiosa;  or  Memoirs  of 
Remarkable  Characters  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  2s  6d. 
each. 

Life  of  President  West.  By  John  Galt. 
8vo.  14s.  boards— Part  II.  sepaiate.  7s. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  Grenville  Sharpe.  By  Prince 
Hoare. 

The  Authentic  Life  of  Augustus  Von 
Kotzebue,  from  the  German.  7s. 

Impartial  jMemoirs  of  the  Public  and 
Private  Life  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Caro¬ 
line,  from  her  earliest  Infancy.  By  J. 
Nightingale.  Part  I.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Life  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  with 
Notes,  forming  No.  VII.  of  Smeeton’s 
Tracts.  5s.  Gd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Andrew  Hofer, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  in  the  Tyrol,  during  the  year  1809, 
taken  from  tne  German.  By  Charles 
Henry  Hall.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Biographical  Illustrations  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  By  John  Chalmers,  Esq.  8vo.  15s. 
boards. 


BOTANY. 

Rosarum  Monographia ;  or  a  Botanical 
History  of  Roses.  By  John  Lindley, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  16s.  plain — ll.  Is.  coloured. 

Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinensis;  or  a 
Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  By  R.  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  IRs.  boards. 

The  Botanist’s  Companion ;  or  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Practical 
Botany,  and  the  uses  of  Plants.  2  vols. 
12mo.  12s. 

The  British  Botanist,  16  plates.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Funguses.  12mo,  with  coloured  engra¬ 
vings.  2s. 

Botanical  Dictionary;  or  Universal 
Herbal.  2  vols.  4to,  plates. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  Flame,  and  Com¬ 
bustion.  By  T.  H.  Pasley".  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Na¬ 
tive,  and  the  Processes  of  Arts  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures.  By  James  Miller,  M.D.  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History  and  Che¬ 
mistry.  8 VO.  12s.  boards. 

A  Catechism  of  Chemistry,  adapted  to 
those  commencing  the  study  of  that 
Science,  closely  printed  in  18mo,  with 
Wood-cuts  illustrative  of  Apparatus  and 
Experiments.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The  Chronology  of  the  last  Fifty  Years, 
containing  accurate  Details  of  all  Events, 
Occurrences,  and  Incidents  of  general 
Interest,  which  have  taken  place  between 
the  years  1770  and  1820.  Royal  18mo. 
14  s.  boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Hindostan.  2 
vols.  8vo.  18s. 

A  Chronological  Chart,  shewing  at  one 
View  the  Contemporary  Sovereigns  of 
Europe.  Plain,  58.,  coloured,  78. 

Chronology  of  Public  Events  and  Re¬ 
markable  Occurrences  within  the  last  50 
Years.  158. 

Chronological  Tables  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
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of  Creorm  III.  By  Major  James  Bell. 
Royal  folio,  ll.  lUs.  half-bound. 

CLASSICS. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek  ; 
with  the  Comments  and  Illustrations  of 
Weiland,  and  others.  By  Wm.  Tooke, 
F.R.S.  2  vols.  4to.  Si.  5s.  boards. 

Amyntas,  a  Tale  of  the  Woods,  from 
the  Italian  of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.  Foolscap  8vo.  Ts.  (>d.  beards. 

The ClassicalJoumal,  No.  XL.;  com¬ 
prising  a  great  variety  of  Classical,  Bibli¬ 
cal,  and  Onental  Literature.  68. 

The  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics, 
Noe.  XVII.  and  XVIII.  (Tacitus)  ll.  Is. 

Scapula  Lexicon,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  Indici- 
bus  Greec.  et  Lat.  con'silio  et  cura  J.  Bai¬ 
ley  ;  Opera  et  Studio  J.  R.  Major,  A.  B. 
Editum  4to.  5l.  os 

R.  Porsoni  Note  Aristophanem,  qui- 
bus  Plutum  Comcediam,  partim  ex  ejus- 
dem  recensione,  partem  e  IVfanuscriptis 
cmendatem  et  variis  Lectionibus  instruc- 
tam  prsemisit  et  Collatiouum  Appendicem 
Adjecit  P.  P.  Dobree.  21.  2s.  imp.  8vo. 
ll.  Is.  med.  8vo. 

Terence’s  Andrian ;  a  Comedy,  in  Five 
Acts,  translated  into  English  prose,  with 
Notes.  By  W.R.  Goodluck,  jun.  12mo.  Ts- 

A  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Virgil, 
partly  original,  and  partly  altered  from 
Dryden  and  Pitt.  By  T.  King.  2  vols. 
8vo.  2l.  28. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  XLI.  68. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  trans¬ 
lated  by  T.  Mitchell.  15s. 

Juvenal  et  Persius,  containing  Ruper- 
ti’s  and  Konig’s  Text,  with  Delphin 
Notes,  without  the  Ordo.  8s.  bound. 

Exercises  for  Greek  Verse,  consisting 
of  extremely  literal  Translations  from  the 
Anthologia,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Squire.  Ts.  boards. 

Aristarchus  Anti  Bloomfleldianus ;  or 
a  Reply  to  the  Notice  of  the  New  Greek 
Thesaurus,  inserted  in  the  44th  Number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  By  E .  H.  Bar¬ 
ker  ;  to  which  are  addetl,  the  Jena  Re¬ 
views  of  Mr  Bloomfield’s  Edition  of  Cal¬ 
limachus  and  .^schyli  Persse,  translated 
from  the  German.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Translations  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  By 
I  William  Cowper.  6s.  boards. 

Carmina  Homerica,  Iliad  and  Odyssea. 
By  Knight.  4to.  ll.  5s.  boards. 


Sophocles  Opera  que  aupersunt  Omnia, 
cum  Annotatione  int^ra  R.  F.  P.  Brunc- 
kii  et  Godof.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  11s.  6d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into 
English  prose,  as  literally  as  the  different 
Idioms  of  the  Greek  and  English  lan¬ 
guages  will  allow;  with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  a  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s.  boards. 

Prosodia  Grseca,  sive  Metororum  Grc- 
corum  Exposita.  By  George  Dunbar, 
F.R.S.E.  ftofessor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  Tliird  edit.  8vo. 
5s. 

Dr  Nelson’s  edition  of  Moore’s  Greek 
Grammar,  greatly  enlarged,  wherein  is 
given  a  short  view  of  the  irregularly  form¬ 
ed  V’erbs,  indeclinable  Parts  of  Speech, 
peculiar  Rules  of  Syntax,  Prosody,  Ac¬ 
cents,  and  Dialects,  in  Latin,  and  very 
copious  Notes  throughout  the  work,  in 
Englislu  8vo.  5s.  6d.  bound. 

DRAMA. 

The  Persian  Heroine ;  or  Downfall  of 
Tyranny.  By  Bonncll  ThorntoB,  Esq. 
2s. 

Exchange  no  Robbery.  Ss.  6d. 

Prometheus  Unbouna,  a  Lyrical  Dra¬ 
ma,  in  four  acts,  with  other  Poems.  By 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  8vo.  98. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Perfonnances  of  Mr  Kean  and  Mr 
Macready,  in  the  historical  Play  of  King 
Richard  III.  28. 

A  Short  Reign  and  a  Merry  One ;  a 
Farce,  in  two  acts.  By  John  Poole.  2s. 

Dramas,  adapted  for  Representation  by 
Juvenile  Persons.  By  H.  Howard.  48.  6i 

An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff*.  By  Maurice  Mor- 
gann.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Moscow,  a  Tragedy,  founded  on  re¬ 
cent  Historical  Facts.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  By  William 
Hazlitt.  8vo.  128. 

The  Antiquary,  in  three  acts.  By  Da¬ 
niel  Terry.  3s. 

^rhe  Cenci,  a  Tragedy  in  five  acts.  By 
Percy  B.  Shelly.  8vo.  48.  6d. 

Dramatic  Scenes.  By  J.  Cornwall. 
12mo.  78. 

'Phe  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic 
Poem,  by  H.  H.  Mihnan,  M.  A.  author 
of  Fazio.  8 VO. 
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Ivanhoe.  By  Mr  Beazley.  8vo. 

Too  Late  for  Dinner,  a  Farce.  28.  6d. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  a  Tragedy,  in 
five  Acts. 

Gonzalo,  the  Traitor,  a  Tragedy.  By 
Thomas  Roscoe.  28.  6d. 

El  Teatro  Espanol.  No.  XVI.  is. 

New  Sacred  Dramas,  for  Young  Per¬ 
sons.  8 VO.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Ricciarda,  Tragedia,  .di  Ugo  Foscolo. 
8vo.  7s.  (kl. 

Virginias ;  a  Trageily.  By  James  She¬ 
ridan  Knowles,  Esq.  Ss.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  tne  Tragedy  of  Faust, 
in  illustration  of  the  Outlines,  and  print¬ 
ed  uniform  with  them.  Cs. — large  paper 
8s. 

Dion,  a  Tragedy ;  and  the  Naturalist, 
a  Comedy.  By  G.  A.  Rhodes,  M.D. 
26.  8d. 

Aguilhar,  a  Tragedy.  By  H.  M. 
Tweddell.  8vo.  4«. 

Sappho,  a  lYagedy.  By  E.  Grillpar- 
zer ;  translated  from  the  German,  and 
adapted  to  the  English  Stage.  8vo.  28. 6d. 

Edda ;  or  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth, 
a  Melo- Drama.  By  Edw.  Ball.  28. 

A  Dramatic  Sjrnopsis,  containing  an 
Essay  on  the  Politico  and  Moral  Use  of 
Theatres.  5s. 

IDUCATION. 

Les  Jeunes  Femmes.  Par  J.  N.  Bou- 
illy,  with  sixteen  engravings.  2  vols. 
12mo.  16s.  Vellum  paper,  ll.  12s. 

A  Visit  to  the  Manor-house,  or  the 
Twelve  Days  at  Christmas ;  with  Hmts 
for  Improvement.  By  Mrs  Taylor.  12mo. 
4s. 

The  Eskdale  Herd-Boy.  By  Mrs  Black¬ 
ford.  12mo.  5s. 

The  History  of  Britannicus  and  his  Sis¬ 
ter  Octavia.  By  IMiss  Sandham.  6s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
on  a  new  plan,  illustrated  by  Tables  and 
Exanqdcs.  By  Ernest  Jeering.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  bds. 

Considerations  on  the  System  of  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  establishing  them  in  large 
Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
Minister  of  St  John’s  Church,  Glasgow. 
6d. 

Tlie  Art  of  Instructing  the  Infant  Deaf 
/eid  Dvimb.  By  J.  P.  Arrowsmith ;  illus¬ 


trated  with  plates  drawn  and  engraved 
by  the  author’s  brother,  an  artist  born 
deaf  and  dumb.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Grammatical  Studies  on  the  Latin  and 
English  Languages ;  arranged  by  James 
Ross.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the 
Italian  Language.  By  JM.  Sactagnello. 
Os.  6d. 

Report  upon  the  Establishment  of  M, 
de  Fellenberg.  By  J.  Attersoll.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Syllabic  Guide  to  the  true  Pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  French  Language.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Till.  28. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Tongue, 
precisely  on  the  plan  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar.  By  W.  S.  Kenny.  Ss. 

National  Reader.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Clarke.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Governors,  or  Little  Female  Aca¬ 
demy.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  12mo.  58. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Present 
and  Past  Participles  of  the  French  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  M.  Maillard.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Fables  for  Children.  By  Jauffet,  au¬ 
thor  of  Rolando’s  Travels.  Plates.  Ss.  6d. 

Stephen’s  Greek  Thesaurus,  No.  IX. 

'I'he  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics ; 
Nos.  XI.  and  XII.,  containing  the  Con¬ 
clusion  of  Ctesar,  and  the  Commencement 
of  Juvenal.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  small,  and  21. 2s. 
large  paper. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  with  English  Notes, 
and  Historical  and  Geographical  Ques¬ 
tions  for  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Brad¬ 
ley.  3s..  6d. 

Cesar’s  Commentaries  from  Oberlin’s 
Text,  with  all  the  Delphin  Notes,  but 
without  the  Interpretation.  Plates.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  By  M. 
Bass.  18mo.  is. 

A  Greek  Selection.  By  W.  Hodge.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Language  displayed  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  Review  of  its  Grammatical  Forms 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Grammar  ex¬ 
tant,  and  elucidated  by  Quotations  from 
the  best  authors.  By  D.  Boilcau.  In 
one  thick  volume.  12s.  boards. 

Le  I^onunciation  Angloise  randue  fa¬ 
cile.  Par  Analogic.  IS^no.  4s.  6d. 

Nouveau  Recueil  de  Contes  et  Anec¬ 
dotes  Francoise  Italien.  12mo.  6s. 
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Chefs  d’CEuvre  of  French  Literature, 
consisting  of  Extracts  from  the  Classic 
French  Writers,  in  prose  and  verse.  2 
vols.  8vo.  128.  each. 

The  Mercantile  Letter-Writer ;  or 
Commercial  Correspondent,  containing  a 
Series  of  Letters  on  Business,  compre¬ 
hending  almost  ever^  subject  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Counting-house,  for  the  use 
of  Commercial  Schools.  By  James  Mor¬ 
rison,  accountant.  12ino. 

Letter  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daugh¬ 
ter  at  or  going  to  School,  minting  out  the 
Duties  towa^s  her  Maker,  her  Gover¬ 
ness,  her  Schoolfellows,  and  herself.  By 
Mrs  J.  A.  Sargant.  18mo.  3s. 

Extracts  on  Education,  from  the  most 
p<^ular  Writers.  2  vols.  18mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

An  Italian  and  English  Grammar, 
from  Virgini’s  Italian  and  French  Gram¬ 
mar.  By  M.  Gincheny.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Key  to  the  above,  and  to  the  Italian 
and  French,  by  the  same.  4s. 

Rural  Employments;  or  a  Peep  into 
Village  Concerns.  By  Mary  Elliott.  28. 

Davenport  sur  la  Pronunciation  An- 
gloise.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 

Astronomy.  By  -  Mitchell.  6b. 

boards. 

A  Key  -to  Bland’s  Algebraical  Pro¬ 
blems.  By  J.  Darby.  Ss.  boards. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astronomy, 
with  plates.  By  William  Philips.  6s.  6d. 

The  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting 
Landscape,  from  Nature,  in  water  co¬ 
lours.  By  F.  Nicholson.  4to.  IL  Is. 
boards. 

Dialogues,  chiefly  intended  to  assist  in 
forming  the  Morals  and  Taste  of  Young 
Persons  in  the  Middle  Ranks  of  Life.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Bowden.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

A  New  Method  of  Studying  the  French 
Language,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  may  be 
learned  at  Home,  without  a  Master,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months.  2 
vols.  12mo.  10s.  sewed. 

The  Biographical  Class-Book,  consist¬ 
ing  of  500  Lives,  with  150  Portraits.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  68.  6d.  bound. 

A  System  of  Education  for  the  Infant 
King  of  Rome,  and  other  French  Princes 
of  the  Blood.  Drawn  up  by  tlte  Impe¬ 


rial  Council  of  State,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon.  8vo.  88.  boards. 

The  Principles  of  Education,  Intellec¬ 
tual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  the  Rev. 
Lant  Carpenter.  8vo.  12s. 

Early  Education ;  or  the  Management 
of  Children  considered,  with  a  View  to 
their  future  Character.  By  Mias  Apple- 
ton.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Les  Proteges  du  Dix-huitieme  Siecle ; 
Histoire  Religieuse  en  Morale.  Par  Ma¬ 
dame  D .  12mo. 

Les  Ogres  du  Seizieme  Siecle  Conte 
des  Fees  Historique.  12mo.  Par  Ma¬ 
dame  D . 

A  Ih-actical  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Living  Languages  applied  to  the  French, 
in  which  several  Defects  in  the  old  Sys¬ 
tem  are  pointed  out  and  remedied.  By  C. 
V.  Q.  Marcel.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 

Something  New  from  Aunt  Mary.  By 
Mary  Hughes,  with  six  plates.  2s.  hal^ 
bound. 

Augustus,  or  the  Ambitious  Student ; 
being  a  brief  Attempt  to  Illustrate  some 
of  the  various  effects  of  Literature  upon 
the  Mind,  when  deeply  studied.  98.  bds. 

The  Elements  of  Science  and  Art.  By 
J.  Barclay.  58. 

The  Elements  of  Polite  Literature  and 
Mural  Philosophy.  58. 

A  Grammatical  Dictionary,  containing 
rules  for  translating  English  into  French, 
with  Examples  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  George  i*icard.  5s.  ixiund. 

The  Youth’s  Spelling,  Ihronouncing, 
and  Explanatory  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
Parts  of  Speech  are  arranged,  and  expla¬ 
nations  given  in  a  clear  and  concise  man¬ 
ner..  12mo.  7s. 

More  Minor  Morals ;  or  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Winter  Family.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Series  of  Latin  Exercises,  selected 
from  the  best  Roman  writers,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax.  By  Nathaniel 
Howard.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

English  Stories,  Second  Series.  By 
Maria  Hack.  12mo.  7s. 

A  Key  to  Howard’s  Latin  Exercises. 
12mo.  28.  6d. 

A  Catechism  of  Mythology.  By  C. 
Irving.  Is. 
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A  Catechlam  of  Roman  Antiquities. 

By  C.  Irvinp[.  Is. 

A  Catechism  of  Grecian  Antiquities. 
By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A  Catechi^  of  Jewish  Antiquities. 
By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A  Greographical  Catechism  of  England 
nnd  Wales.  By  C.  Irvii^.  Is. 

A  Catechism  of  the  British  Constitu* 
tion.  By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A  French  Grammar.  By  W.  S.  Kenny. 
12mo.  36.  bds. 

French  Exercises.  By  W.  S.  Kenny. 
12mo.  3s.  bds. 

A  Grammatical  Dictionary.  By  G. 
Picard.  2s.  6d. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Guide  to  Practical 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  arranged 
on  a  new  and  improved  Plan.  By  C. 
Morrison.  3s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  New  System  of  Musical  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  announced  and  explained  in  his 
Public  Lectures,  in  reference  to  Teach¬ 
ing  in  Classes,  &c.  By  Joseph  Kemp. 

The  Theory  of  Elocution,  exhibited 
in  connection  with  a  New  and  Philoso¬ 
phical  Account  of  the  Nature  of  Insti¬ 
tuted  Language.  By  B.  H.  Smart.  8vo. 
7s.  bds. 

A  Selection  of  Greek  Sentences,  with 
an  Index  and  Lexicon,  in  Greek  and 
English.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright. 
12mo.  48.  bus. 

The  Greek  Primer ;  or,  a  Praxis  on 
the  various  Terminations  and  F ormations 
of  Nouns  and  Verbs,  with  copious  Lists 
of  Examples,  Greek  and  English.  By^ 
D.  B.  Hickie.  12mo.  4.s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Establishments  of  Immanuel  de 
Fillenberg,  at  Hoffwyl,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  Claims  upon  the  At¬ 
tention  of  Men  in  Public  Stations.  By 
the  Count  Louis  de  Villevieille.  28. 

Select  Fables  ;  witli  Cuts,  designed 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  and  John  Bew¬ 
ick,  and  others,  previous  to  the  year  1784; 
together  with  a  Alemoir,  and  a  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Messrs 
Bewicks.  8vo,  158.  bds. 

KTHICS. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Economy  of  Alan.  7s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

London  Churches,  Nos.  X.  XI.  XIL 
which  include  32  Plates,  tlie  Letter-press, 


and  Final  Part.  15b.  each  Numb».  In¬ 
dia  Proofs,  2l.  2s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Novels  and  Tales, 
entitled  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  the 
Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  the  Black  Dwarf, 
Old  Mortality,  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lo¬ 
thian,  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  and  a 
L^end  of  Montrose.  Engraved  after 
Original  Designs  of  William  Allan.  By 
Heath,  Warren,  Engleheart,  Romney, 
Aleyer,  Lizars,  &c.  Duodecimo,  ll.  48. ; 
memum,  8vo,  ll.  lls.  6d. ;  imperial  4to, 
2l.  128.  6d. ;  colombier  4to,  31.  3s. 

Portraits  of  the  British  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Cowper.  Royal  8vo,  128.;  4to, 
IGs. ;  proofs  on  India  paper,  4to,  ll.  48. 

El^n  Marbles.  ByJ.  Lawrence,  31.38. 

An  Extraordinary  Fine  Likeness  of 
our  late  Venerable  Sovereign.  By.  J. 
Agar.  78.  6d. 

A  Progressive  Drawing  Book,  in  Wa¬ 
ter  Colours,  of  Select  Rural  Cottage  Sce¬ 
nery,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Subjects, 
from  an  Outline  to  a  Finished  Drawing, 
with  a  Descriptive  Scale  of  all  the  Tints 
used  throughout  each  Drawing.  By  J. 
Hassel.  No.  I.  5s.  each  No. 

A  Sketch  Book.  ByMr  Crayon.  8vo,  128. 

Hakewill  and  Turner’s  Views  in  Italy, 
No.  IX.  Royal 4td,  128.  6d. ;  largepaper, 
18s.  ;  India  proof,  ll.  lOs. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  a  Series  of  One  Hundred  Etch¬ 
ings  ;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices.  By  T.  S.  Cotman.  Part  I. 
(containing  25  plates)  royal  folio.  3l.  3s. 

Views  in  the  French  Capital  and  its 
Vicinity.  By  Captain  Batty.  4to.  128. 

Illustrations  of  Ivanhoe,  a  Romance. 
By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.  En- 
paved  by  Charles  Heath,  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  R.  Westall,  R.  A.  Points,  8vo, 
Itis. ;  proofs,  4to,  ll.  58. 

Italian  Scenery.  ByF.E.  Batty.  8vo, 

61.  68. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Celebrated 
Antiquities  of  Pola,  in  Istria ;  consisting 
of  fourteen  highly-finished  Engravings, 
from  Drawings.  By  T.  Allason,  Architect. 
Folio,  31.  15s. 

Views  at  Hastings andit8Vicinity,from 
splendid  Drawings.  By  T.M.  W.Tumer, 
R.  A.  Part  I.  folio,  31. 

The  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting 
Landscape  from  Nature  in  WaterColours, 
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exempUfted  in  a  Series  of  Instrucdons^ 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  the 
Learner,  including  the  Elements  of  Per¬ 
spective,  &c.  with  plates.  4to,  ll.  Is.  bds. 

Hughes’s  Views  in  Camlnria.  Part  II. 

Londonialllustrata;  Graphic  and  His¬ 
toric  Memorialsof  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Chapels,  &c.  in  the  Cities  and  Suburbs  of 
London  and  Westminster.  Bv  R.  Wil¬ 
kinson.  Elephant  4to,  12l.,  sWts;  at¬ 
las,  151.  15s. 

Parts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  of  Pictu¬ 
resque  Illustrations  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video.  Elephant  4to,  14s.  each. 

Parts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  of  a 
Picturesque  Tour  of  the  English  Lakes, 
illustrated  by  four  Coloured  Views,  and 
34  pages  of  Letter-press.  Demy  4to,  (is. 
each  ;  elephant  4to,  10s.  6d.  each. 

A  New  Series  of  twenty-one  Plates  to 
Illustrate  Lord  Byron's  Works.  By  Charles 
Heath.  4to,  3l.  3s. ;  8vo,  2l.  2s. ;  and 
foolscap  8vo,  ll.  10s. 

No.  XVI.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  6s. 

Kenilworth  Illustrated,  with  Designs 
by  Westall.  Part  I.  med.  4to,  10s.  6d., 
sewed. 

Retch’s  Series  of  Outlines  to  Goethe’s 
Tragedy  of  Faust;  engraved  from  the 
Originals.  By  Henry  Moses.  Parti,  con¬ 
tains  12  Plates.  4to,  2s.  6d. ;  imperial 
4to,  with  proof  impressions,  10s.  6a. 

A  History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools 
of  Painting,  with  Observations  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Art.  By  J.  T.  James, 
M.  A.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

Views  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Build¬ 
ings  in  Rome  and  its  V icinity,  with  Plates, 
beautifully  coloured  to  imitate  Drawings. 
71.  Ts. 

Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  By  H.  Fuseli.  4to,  with 
engravings  and  a  portrait,  ll.  16s.  bds. 

Part  X.  of  Picturesque  Delineations  of 
the  Southern  Coast  of  England.  En¬ 
graved  by  W.  B.  and  G.  Cook,  from  Draw¬ 
ings  byJ.M.W.  Turner,  R.  A.  &c.  Royal 
4to,  12s.  6d. 

^lect  Views  of  the  Principal  Ruins  of 
Rome ;  mth  a  Panoramic  Outline  of  the 
Modern  City  from  the  Capitol.  By  H. 
Abbott,  Esq.  3  Nos.  ll.  Is.  each. 

Sketches  illustrative  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Italy,  Switserland,  and 


France,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Letter-press.  By  R.  Bridgens. 
No.  I.  Royal  4to,  lUs.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Grosve- 
nor  House,  London ;  containing  Etch¬ 
ings  of  the  whole  Collection,  and  an  His¬ 
toric  Notice  of  each  Picture.  By  John 
Youn^  Keeper  of  the  British  Institution. 
4to,  21.  2s. ;  India  paper,  SL  3s. 

A  Picturesque  'Tour  from  Geneva  to 
Milan,  by  way  of  the  Simplon,  38  co¬ 
loured  Plates  and  a  Map.  12s.  6d. 

Nos.  XXI.  and  XXII.of  the  Cabinet 
of  Arts.  Royal  8vo,  3s.  each. 

No.  LVII.  of  the  Re^itory  of  Arts, 
containing  five  coloured  and  one  plain 
Engraving.  Royal  8vo,  4s. 

No.  I.  of  Views  in  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.  By  John  Dennis.  16s. 

Picturesque  Scenery  on  the  River  Meuse 
and  its  Banks,  from  Drawings  made  on 
the  spot  in  1818.  By  G.  Arnold,  A.R.A. 
No.  II.  containing  six  Plates,  ll.  Is. 

Sketchesrepresentingthe  Native  Tribes, 
Animals,  and  Scenery  of  Southern  Africa. 
By  William  Daniell,  Esq.  4to,  3l.  3s. ; 
Proofs  on  India  Paper,  4l.  4s.  boards. 

Characteristic  Portraits  of  the  Various 
I'ribes  of  Cossacks  attached  to  the  Allied 
Armies  in  1815,  taken  from  Life,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Historical  Particulars  of  their 
Planners,  Costumes,  &c.  4to,  ll.  58. 

Pyne’s  History  of  the  Royal  Residences, 
with  100  Coloured  Engravings,  represent¬ 
ing  the  State  Apartments.  3  vols.  4to, 
24  guineas,  boards ;  or  36  guineas,  large 
paper. 

No.  I.  Zoological  Illustrations ;  or.  Ori¬ 
ginal  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New, 
Rare,  w  otherwise  interesting  Animals, 
selected  principally  from  the  Classes  of 
Omith(d(^,  Entomolofpr,  and  Concho- 
logy.  By  William  Swainson,  F.L.S.M. 
W.S.  &c.  48.  6d. 

The  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  with 
Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Arts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  James.  8vo. 

Forty-fmir  Coloured  Plates,  illustrative 
of  the  Researches  and  Operations  of  G. 
Belzoni  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Folio,  6l.  6s. 

Part  I.  of  the  National  Sports  of  Great 
B.ritain>  superbly  coloured.  By  Henry 
Alkin  ;  containing  10  Plates,  with  De¬ 
scriptive  Letter-press.  31.  2s. 
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No.  I.  of  Costume  in  Persia :  drawn  On  six  sheets,  6l.  68. ;  or  7l.  lOs.  on  rol- 


from  Nature.  By  A.  Olowski ;  contain¬ 
ing  six  Plates  beautifully  coloured.  Fo¬ 
lio,  ISs. 

No.  I.  of  Ornaments  and  Designs  from 
the  Antique,  highly  useful  to  Architects, 
Upholsterers,  Cabinet-Makers,  Paper- 
stainers,  Carvers,  Gilders,  Book-binders, 
Ladies’  Fancy  Works,  &c.  To  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  ten  Numbers.  4to,  78.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  New  and  Improved  Map  of  India, 
on  one  large  sheet;  compiled  from  the 
latest  documents,  and  engraved  by  John 
Walker.  168. ;  or  on  rollers,  ll.  Is. 

Sketches  represen  ting  the  N  ati  ve  Tribes, 
Animals,  and  Scenery  of  Southern  Africa, 
from  Drawings  made  by  the  late  Daniell. 
Engraved  by  W.  Daniell.  Royal  4to,  3L 
3s.  boards ;  or  4l.  4s.  with  the  plates  on 
India  paper. 

The  New  Edinburgh  Atlas.  Part  I. 
Foolscap  Folio,  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

Geographical  Chart  of  the  World,  and 
Topograpmcal  View  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  76.  coloured ;  and  10s.  6d.  on  a 
roller. 

An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  40  inches,  by  271 ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  correct  Delineation  of  the  peculiar 
Geographical  F eatures  of  the  Country,  and 
those  Names  of  Places,  which  accord  with 
the  Scripture  Narrative,  ll.  8s. ;  on  can¬ 
vas,  ll.  15s. 

A  New  and  Comprehensive  System  of 
Modem  Geography,  Mathematical,  Phy¬ 
sical,  Political,  and  Commercial.  4to, 
Part  II. ;  with  coloured  maps  and  plates. 
By  T.  Myers.  7s. 

Geograpical  Descriptive  Delineations  of 
the  Island  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  one  of 
the  Dependencies  of  New  South  Wales. 
By  Lieutenant  C.  Jeffreys,  R.N.  8vo,  5s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  New  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales,  reduced  from  Smith’s  Jlap  ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  General  View  of  the  Stratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Country ;  intended  as  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  Map.  14s. 

A  Geological  Map  of  England,  colour¬ 
ed,  with  a  Memoir  and  an  Index  to  the 
Hills.  Bv  G.  B.  Grccnough,  F.  R.  S. 
Ac.  President  of  the  (fcological  Society. 


lers,  or  in  a  case. 

HISTORY. 

Part  II.  of  a  General  Histoiy  of  the 
County  of  York.  By  Thomas  Dunham 
Whitaker.  Demy,  2l.  28.  each  ;  and  the 
large  paper,  with  proof  impressions  of  the 
plates,  M.  4s.  each. 

France  as  it  Is ;  not  Lady  Morgan’s 
France.  By  William  Playfair.  2  vols. 
8 VO,  ll.  4s. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Jews, 
particularly  calculated  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  John 
Bigland,  48.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Revolution,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Aborigines.  By  Ezekiel  Sanford.  8vo. 
14s. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  War.  By  John  James  M‘Gregor,  Esq. 
In  six  volumes  8vo,  3l.  18s.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  this  work  shaU  be  completed 
in  ten  volumes. 

History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  con¬ 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Manners,  Arts, 
Languages,  Religions,  Institutions,  and 
Commerce  of  its  Inhabitants.  B^  John 
Crawfurd,  F.R.S.  late  British  Resident  at 
the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  In  three 
volumes  octavo,  wiiA  thiry-Jive  engravings, 
21.  12s.  6d. 

Le  Neuvieme  Livredes  Memoires  His- 
toriques  de  Napoleon.  Ecrit  par  Lui- 
meme.  8vo,  12s. 

A  Chronological  Chart,  shewing  in  one 
View  the  contemporary  Sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Present  Time,  on  a  sheet  of 
atlas  drawing  paper.  5s.  plain,  and  78. 
coloured. 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  and  his  Sons  Richard  and  Henry, 
illustrated  by  Original  Letters,  and  other 
Family  Papers.  By  Oliver  Cromwell.  4to, 
with  six  portraits,  3l.  3s. 

An  Historical  and  Characteristic  Tour 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayence  to  Cologne. 
Part  IV.  14s. 

Chronological  and  Historical  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Ancient  Architecture  of  Great 
Britain ;  containing  a  series  of  engravings, 
Ac.  By  .1.  Britton.  No  I.  to  VI.,  1%. 
each,  mod.  4to ;  and  ll.  imperial  ito. 
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Historical Meinoirsof Napoleon.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Original  Manuscript.  By 
Mr  O’Meara.  10s.  6d. 

George  the  Third,  his  Court  and  Fa¬ 
mily.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  De¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present 
'Hme.  By  H.  Adams.  128. 

.Mcmoircs  de  Napoleon.  Par  Fleury. 

2  tom.  8vo,  ll.  4s. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  for  the 
Recovery  and  Possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
By  Charles  Mills.  2  vols.  8vo,  ll.  is. 

The  History  of  Spain,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  Ages  of  which  we  have  any  authen¬ 
tic  Records,  to  the  Return  of  Frederic 
VII.  in  1814.  By  F.  Thurtle.  12mo, 
88.  Gd. 

An  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  in  which  the  Events 
are  arranged  according  to  Chronological 
Order.  12mo,  Gs.  Gd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of  the 
Dukeof  Wellington  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
8s.  Gd. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of 
the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia,  including  various  Political  Obser¬ 
vations  respecting  them.  By  William 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  late  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consul  to  the  above-mentioned 
Principalities.  8vo,  98. 

Letters  on  History.  Part  II.  (Profane.) 
ISmo,  5s.  Gd. 

A  New  and  Impartial  History  of  Ire¬ 
land,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the 
Ih-esent  Time.  By  M.  M‘Dermott.  Vol. 

I.  8vo.  12s. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  History, 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present 
time.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Hort.  2  vols.  18mo, 
lOs.  Gd. 

Documents  Historiques  et  Reflections 
sur  leGouvernement  de  la  Hollande.  Par 
Louis  Buonaparte,  £x-Roi  de  Hollande. 

3  vols.  8vo. 

Chronology  or  Chronicle  of  the  last 
Fi^  Years.  ISs.  bds. 

Tne  Third  Volume  of  a  Summary  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Church.  By 

J.  Grant.  8vo,  128.  bi^ds. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  compri¬ 
sing  the  Session  Nov.  23,  1819,  to  Feb. 
28,  1820,  the  close  of  the  Rcimi  of  Geo. 
III.  This  work  comraentw  with  the 
10 


year  1803,  and  forme  a  Continuation  to 
the  Present  Time,  of  the  Work  entitled, 
“  The  Parliamentary  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  earliest  Period,  viz.  lOGG." 
Vol.  XLl.  in  royal  8vo,  ll.  1  Is.  Gd. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By 
Charon  Turner.  3  vols.  2l.  Ss. 

A  History  of  the  West  Indies.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Coke.  3  vols.  with 
maps  and  plates,  ll.  4s. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
accompanied  with  Notes  and  Engravings. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  BloomflelcL  4to,  ll. 

History  of  British  India.  By  J.  Mill, 
Esq.  6  vols.  8vo,  3L  12s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  Summary  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Church,  and 
of  the  Sects  which  have  departed  from  its 
communion  ;  with  Answers  to  each  Dis¬ 
senting  Body,  relative  to  its  pretended 
Grounds  of  Separation-  By  Johnson 
Grant.  12s.  bds. 

A  Political  History  of  the  City  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  from  the  Year  1700  to  the  Present 
Time ;  to  which  is  added,  full  and  cor¬ 
rect  Lists  of  the  Poll  in  1816,  and  in  May 
1820.  26.  bds. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Han¬ 
nibal  over  the  Alps,  with  4  maps,  8vo, 
128. 

Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  By  John  Nichols.  8vo,  128. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of 
a  Grand  Series  of  National  Medals,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  James  Mu- 
die.  4ta 

Memorials  of  the  Reformation  under 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Queen  Mary ;  with  the  Original  Pa¬ 
pers,  Records,  &c.  By  Job  n  Strype,  M .  A. 
7  vols.  8vo,  with  new  indexes,  5l.  58. 

Historical  Particulars  relative  to  South¬ 
ampton.  By  John  BuUer.  8vo,  4s. 

'I’he  Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  or,  an  Historical  Account  of  Naval 
and  Maritime  Events,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  War  1803  to  the  Year 
1816,  &c.  with  numerous  engravings.  By 
J.  Rolfe.  3  vols.  8vo. 

HORTICUI.TUaa. 

Pomarium  Britannicum ;  an  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Botanical  Account  of  Fruits  known 
in  Great  Britain  ;  with  three  coloured 
Plates  relating  to  the  Parts  of  Fnictifica- 
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tion.  By  Henry  Philips.  Royal  8vo, 
11.  Is. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Horticultural 
Repository.  By  George  Brook  Shaw. 
Royal  8vo,  <5s.  each. 

The  Painter’s  Kalendar,  or  Nursery¬ 
man’s  and  Forester’s  Guide.  By  the  late 
Walter  Nicol ;  edited  and  completed  by 
Edward  Sang,  Nurseryman.  Second  edi¬ 
tion,  boards,  8vo,  15s. 

LAW. 

A  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  relative 
Duties  and  Rights  of  the  Subject.  By 
Joseph  Chitty,  jun.  Esq.  8vo,  ll.  Is. 

Report  of  'Trials  in  the  Courts  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  relative  to  the  Destruction  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk’s  Settlement  on  the  Red 
River ;  with  Observations.  By  A.  Amos. 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries  Abridged. 
By  J.  Gifford.  8vo,  lis. 

Commercial  Law.  By  J.  Chitty.  ll. 
lls.  6d. 

A  Translation  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mr 
Erskine’s  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scot¬ 
land.  By  Peter  Halkerston,  A.M.  S.S.C. 

A  lYeatise  on  Leases,  explaining  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Contract  of 
Lease,  and  the  Legal  Rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Parties.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Ad¬ 
vocate.  Third  txlition  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  in  8  VO,  18s. 

An  Abridganent  of  Blackstone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  and  Constitution 
of  England ;  for  the  use  of  Students,  and 
adapted  to  modern  Statutes  and  Deci¬ 
sions  ;  by  John  Gifford.  8vo,  15s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Poor  Laws,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Removal  and  Settlement  of 
the  Poor.  18mo,  4s. 

Law  of  Descents ;  by  Mr  Watkins. 
8vo,  12s. 

Criticisms  on  the  Bar ;  by  Amicus  Cu- 
rite.  12mo,  6s. 

Erskine’s  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  eleventh  edition,  with  Notes 
and  Apj)endix ;  by  J.  S.  Moore,  Esq. 
Advocate.  8vo,  15s.  bds. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Evi¬ 
dence,  and  their  application  to  Subjects 
of  Judicial  Inquiry ;  by  James  Glassford, 
Esq.  Advocate.  8vo,  ISs. 


A  Continuation  of  the  Compendium, 
or  General  Abridgement  of  the  Faculty 
Collection  of  Decisions  of  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session,  from  November 
1817  to  November  1818,  comprehending 
the  last  Volume  of  Decisions  published 
in  December  1819,  with  a  List  of  the 
Subjects,  or  Genersd  'Titles,  Alphabetical 
Index  of  the  Names  of  the  Parties ;  the 
Judgments  of  the  House  of  Lords,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  year  1818,  with  a  Com¬ 
pendium  to  the  Decisions  as  applicable 
thereto,  an  Abridged  Table  of  the  Judg¬ 
ments  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  4th 
February,  1752,  to  November,  1818,  with 
an  Explanatory  Note  in  reference  to  the 
Compendium  ;  by  Peter  Halkerston,  A. 
M.  S.  S.  C.  Soc.  Extra  Reg.  Phy.  Soc. 
Folio,  8s. 

Observations  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil 
Law ;  by  Dav.  Irving,  LL.  D.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  of  Controverted  Elec¬ 
tions,  in  the  sixth  Parliament  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom ;  by  U.  Corbet  and  Edward 
R.  Danicll,  Esqrs.  Barristers  at  Law.  8vo. 
9s. 

State  'Trials ;  by  J.  Howell.  Vol. 
XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  royal  8vo.  ll. 
lls.  6d.  each. 

Impey’s  Forms.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  on  Election  Petitions ; 
with  Precedents ;  by  W.  Hands.  8vo.  128. 

'The  IVial  of  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  and 
nine  others,  for  an  alleged  Conspiracy  to 
overturn  the  Government  by  force  and 
threats.  58.  6d.  bds. 

A  Ib-actical  Guide  to  the  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions,  and  other  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  young  Magistrates, 
&c. ;  by  William  Dickinson,  Esq.  Bar¬ 
rister  at  Law,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Election  Acts ;  by  T.  Disney.  8vo. 
11.  Is. 

'Treatise  on  the  Roman  Dutch  Law ; 
by  M.  Leuwen.  8vo.  2l.  2s.  boards. 

Hale’s  Common  Law.  Royal  8vo. 
11.  10s. 

Vessey’s  Reports  in  Chancery,  Vol. 
XIX.  7s.  6d. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Norman,  French,  and  other  Languages 
interspersed  in  the  Commentaries ;  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone ;  and  various  I.aw 
Treatises  upon  each  branch  of  the  profes- 
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non,  trandated  into  English,  and  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
8vo.  98. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  Appeals  of  Writs  of  Error,  in  1819 ; 
by  D.  Bleigh.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  8s. 

The  Attorney’s  Pocket  Book.  18s.  bds. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  Jamaica 
relating  to  Slaves,  with  the  Slave  Law  at 
full  length ;  by  John  Lunan.  1  vol.  4to. 
15s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dower,  with 
a  view  to  the  modern  practice  of  Convey¬ 
ancing  ;  by  J.  T.  Park,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Esq.  8vo.  18s. 

'The  Barrister;  or.  Strictures  on  the 
Education  proper  for  the  Bar ;  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Buggies,  Esq.  .  18mo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Property, 
arising  from  the  relation  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  ;  by  R.  S.  D.  Roper.  2 
vols.  royal  8vo.  2l.  2s.  bds. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant ;  by  P.  Bingham.  8vo.  19s.  bds. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  between  Debt¬ 
or  and  Creditor,  by  John  Dufrene. 
Ss.  6d. 

Original  Precedents  in  Conveyancing ; 
with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and 
concise  directions  for  drawing  or  settling 
Conveyances ;  by  J.  H.  Prince.  12s.  6d. 

A  System  of  the  Shipping  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  Laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and  of  the 
Laws  relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Sea¬ 
men,  and  JMaritime  Contracts ;  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Ludlow  Holt.  2  vols.  2l.  bds. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  New  Insolvent 
Debtors’  Act,  with  a  Copious  Index ;  by 
G.  Andrews.  9d. 

The  Trial  of  Charles  C.  Delano,  and 
others,  the  Crew  of  the  Brig  William,  of 
Liverpool,  for  Piracy ;  before  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  &c.  To  which  are  added,  the 
written  Confessions  of  the  Prisoners  pro¬ 
duced  in  evidence  on  the  said  trial.  8vo. 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di¬ 
vorce,  with  a  Preface.  8vo.  128. 

The  Annals  of  Gallantry ;  being  a  col¬ 
lection  of  curious  and  important  trials  for 
divorces,  and  actions  of  crim.  con.  diiring 
the  late  reign.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations.  2l.  5s.  bds. 

A  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Laws 
of  Customs  and  Exase,  corrected  to  Au¬ 


gust,  1820 ;  by  Charles  Pope,  oontrolllog 
SurvOTor  at  Bristol.  8vo.  ll.  15s.  ' 

A  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public 
Acts  passed  in  60th  Geo.  III.  and  1st 
Geo.  IV. ;  by  T.  W.  Williams,  Esq.  8s. 

The  Speecnes  of  his  Majesty’s  Attor¬ 
ney  and  Solicitor-General  in  tne  House 
of  Lords,  Oct.  27,  1820,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Abstracts  of  Tithes ;  by  Richard  Preston, 
Esq.  Part  VI.  128. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius ;  by  William  Selwyn,  jun.  Esq.  2 
vols.  8vo.  2l.  16s. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partition ;  by 
C.  B.  AUnutt.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  bds. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery ;  by  H.  Maddock.  2 
vols.  8vo.  2l.  16s. 

On  the  Law  of  Evidence ;  by  T.  M. 
Phillips.  Vol.  II.  royal  Bvo.  18s.  bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Treatise  of  Geometry,  containing 
the  First  Six  Books  of  Euchd’s  Elements, 
together  with  the  Elements  of  Solid  Geo¬ 
metry.  By  D.  Creswell,  M.  A.  8vo.  148. 

Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry,  and 
to  the  Study  of  Christallography,  con¬ 
taining  an  investigation  of  some  of  the 
properties  belonging  to  the  Platonic  Bo¬ 
dies  independent  of  the  Sphere.  By  N. 
Larkin.  8vo.  12s. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Illustrations  of  the  great  Operations  of 
Surgery,  Trephine,  Hernia,  Amputation, 
Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy.  By  Charles 
Bell.  Part  I.  15s.  plain,  ll.  Is.  colour¬ 
ed  impressions. 

Outlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its 
Principles  and  Practice,  with  engravings. 
By  T.  J.  Conquest,  M.  D.  &c.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

View  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  G.  Lewis.  4to.  iLlls.  6d. 
bds. 

Medical  Tracts,  published  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  with  coloured  plates. 
Vol.  VIII.  12s. 

A  History  of  the  High  Operation  for 
the  Stone.  By  T.  Ca^ue,  F.  R.  S.  Bs.  6d. 

A  Short  Description  of  the  Human 
Muscles,  arranged  as  they  appear  on  Dis¬ 
section.  By  John  Innes.  New  edition. 
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with  aeyentcen  engravings.  12roo.  58. 

bds.i 

Researches  in  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  Epilepsy,  as  connected  with  the  Phy¬ 
siology  of  animal  life  and  musciilar  mo¬ 
tion.  By  T.  G.  Mansford,  Esq.  7s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Cleans 
of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  in 
Camp  and  Quarters,  with  Notes  on  the 
Medical  'Preatment  of  several  of  the  most 
important  Diseases  which  were  found  to 
prevail  in  the  British  Army  during  the 
late  War.  By  Edward  Thornhill  Lus- 
combe,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Me¬ 
dical  Society  of  Edinbiu-gh,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medical  Sodety  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  Se¬ 
nior  Surgeon  of  the  34th  Regiment  of 
Foot.  8vo.  6’s. 

An  Account  of  the  Varioloid  Epidemic, 
as  it  has  lately  prevailed  in  Edinburgh, 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  By  John 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  10s. fid. 
boards. 

A  General  Analytical  Index  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  I. 
to  XL.  inclusive.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

Letters  on  Disorders  of  the  Chest,  &c. 
3s. 

A  Complete  System  of  Domestic  Medi¬ 
cine  for  uie  Use  of  Families.  By  John 
Ingle.  12mo.  4s.  fid. 

IVledico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol. 
X.  Part  II.  7s.  fid. 

A  short  Account  of  some  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  By 
H.  W.  Carter.  8s. 

On  Apoplexy.  By  J.  Cooke.  12s. 

The  IVIorbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  By 
J.  R.  Farre.  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  co¬ 
loured  engravings.  15s.  each. 

Pathological  Researches  in  IMedicine 
and  Surgery.  By  J.  R.  Farre.  Part  I. 

An  Elucidation  and  Extension  of  the 
Harringtonian  System  of  Chemistry.  By 
Robert  Harrington.  8vo.  5s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Economy  of  Man.  By 
WhiUock  NichoU,  M.D.M.R.S.  &c.  8vo. 
10s. 

The  Mother’s  Medical  Assistant,  con¬ 
taining  instructions  for  the  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil¬ 
dren.  By  Sir  A.  Clarke.  12mo.  4s.  fid. 

A  Treatise  on  Adulterations  of  Food 


and  Culinary  Poisons,  exhibiting  the  frau¬ 
dulent  Sophistications  of  Bread,  Beer,  &c 
By  Fre<lerick  Accum.  12mo.  9s. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Glandular  Diseases,  especially  those 
denominated  Cancer,  and  on  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  Mercury.  By  Charles  Aldis. 
8vo.  4s.  fid. 

A  'Treatise  on  Uterine  Haemorrhage. 
By  Duncan  Stewart,  Physician,  Accou^- 
eur  to  the  Westminster  Dispensary.  8vo. 
6s. 

The  Pharmacologia.  By  T.  Paris.  8vo. 
10s. 

A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  which 
prevailed  in  Bristol,  during  the  years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  founded  on  Re¬ 
ports  of  St  Peter’s  Hospital  and  the 
Bristol  Infirmary.  ByJas.  C.  Prichard, 
M.D. 

IMedical  Notes  on  Climate,  Diseases) 
Hospitals,  and  Medical  Schools  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  By  James  Clark, 
M.  1).  8vo. 

Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  of 
the  Rectum.  By  John  Howship.  8vo. 
8s.  fid.  boards. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Surgery.  By  Samuel  Cooper.  8vo. 
15s.  boards. 

Medical  Hints  for  the  Use  of  Clergy¬ 
men.  2s.  fid. 

An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Errors  rela¬ 
tive  to  Insanity,  and  their  consequences. 
By  G.  M.  Burrows.  8vo.  8s. 

Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Teeth.  By  L.  S.  Parmey.  5s. 

The  Mother’s  Medical  Guardian  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children.  By  C.  F.  Vande- 
burgh.  8vo.  6s. 

Exposition  of  Elementary  Principles 
specially  concerned  in  the  l*reservation  of 
Healthiness,  and  pro<luction  of  Distem¬ 
pers  among  ^larines,  &c.  By  A.  Simson. 
18s. 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery.  By  John 
Power.  8vo.  88.  fid.  bds. 

An  Address  to  Persons  afflicted  with 
Deafness.  By  W.  Wright.  4s.  bds. 

A  'Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Mu¬ 
cous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs.  By  Chas. 
Hustings.  8vo.  lOs.  fid. 

An  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Causes,  Pro¬ 
gress,  Extent,  and  Mortality  of  the  Con- 
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tagious  Fever  Epidemic  in  Ireland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1817-18-19,  with  numerous 
Tables;  and  an  Ap^ndix,  containing  va¬ 
rious  Documents  illustrative  of  its  gene¬ 
ral  history,  and  of  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  adapted  for  its  suppression.  By 
William  Hartz,  M.B. 

Cases  of  a  ^rious  Morbid  Affection, 
chiefly  occurring  after  Delivery,  Miscar¬ 
riage,  &c.  &c.  By  INIarshall  Hall,  M.D. 
&c.  8vo.  is. 

Instructions  for  the  Relief  of  the  Siek 
Poor  in  some  diseases  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

MedicalJurisprudence;  a  Dissertation 
on  Infanticide  in  its  relations  to  Physio- 
1(^  and  Jurisprudence.  By  William 
Hutchinson,  M.D. F.L.S.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  various  kinds  of  Dif¬ 
ficult  Parturition,  with  Practical  Remarks 
on  the  Management  of  Labours.  By  S. 
Merriman.  12s.  bds. 

A  Chemical  and  Medical  Report  of  the 
Properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bux¬ 
ton,  Matlock,  Bath,  &c.  By  Charles  Scud- 
damore. 

Vol.  VIII.  of  Medical  Transactions, 
published  by  the  Collie  of  Physicians  in 
London,  with  coloured  plates.  12s.  bds. 

A  Taxicological  Chart,  in  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited,  at  one  view,  the  Symptoms,  Treat¬ 
ment,  and  modes  of  detecting  the  various 
Poisons,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal, 
according  to  the  latest  experiments  and 
observations,  (most  respectfully  dedicated 
to  the  Royal  Humane  Society)  by  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  28. 6d. 

Observations  on  Variolous  Inoculation 
and  Vaccination,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Extension  of  Small- Pox,  in 
the  town  of  Melksham  and  its  vicinity. 
By  J.  F.  Hulbert. 

Le  Dentiste  de  la  Jeunesse,  or  the  way 
to  have  sound  and  beautiful  Teeth.  By 
J.  R.  Duval.  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

The  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  CoU^  of  Surgeons,  in 
London,  on  Monday,  Feb.  21, 1820.  By 
A.  Carlisle.  4to.  is.  sewed. 

Popular  Observations  on  Rqpmen  and 
Diet,  with  Rules  and  Regulations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Health.  By  John  Tweed.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  bds. 


An  Essay  on  Mercury  ;  wherein  are 
presented  F  ormula:  for  some  preparations 
of  this  metal.  By  David  Davies.  28.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of 
F ebrile  Diseases,  more  particularly  as  they 
appear  in  the  West  Indies  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  Army.  By  Robert 
Jackson,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  of  Medico-Chirurmcal 
Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  8vo. 
plates.  9s.  bds. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to 
prove  it  contagious  from  facts.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  M.D.  8vo.  12s. 
bds. 

A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  Indiges¬ 
tion.  By  J.  Woodl'orde,  M.  D.  28.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Literary  Pocket-Book,  or  Compa¬ 
nion  for  the  Lovers  of  Nature  and  Art, 
for  1820.  58. 

Chess  rendered  Familiar,  by  Tabular 
Demonstration  of  the  various  Positions 
and  Movements  of  the  Game.  By  J.  G. 
Pohlman.  Royal  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

The  Traveller’s  Fire-Side ;  a  series  of 
Papers  on  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  &c.  By 
S.  M.  Waring.  12mo.  58.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XLIV, 
XLV,  XLVI,  and  XLVII,  68.  each. 

Time’s  Telescope  for  1820.  12mo.  9s. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Clark.  12mo.  88. 

Abstract  of  America  and  the  British 
Colonies.  By  William  Kingdom.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

A  correct  and  complete  Representation 
of  all  the  Provincial  Ciroper  Coins,  To¬ 
kens  of  Trade,  and  Cards  of  Address,  on 
Copper,  which  were  circulated  as  such  be¬ 
tween  the  Years  1787  and  1801.  Second 
edition.  Engraved  by  Charles  Pye,  of 
Birmingham. 

Vindiciffi  Hibernics,  or  Ireland  Vindi¬ 
cated.  By  M.  Casey.  8vo.  168. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXV. 
LXVI.  LXVII.  and  LXVIII.  6s.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
No.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII.  78.  6d.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  No.  LXIII.  LXIV.  LXV.  and 
LXVI.  48.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
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1816.  VoL  IX.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
11.  Is. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geogra- 

{>hical  Dictionary,  accompanied  by  an  At- 
as  constructed  by  Arrowsmith,  Hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Prince  R^cnt.  VoL  IV. 
Part  I.  and  II. — Vol.  V.  Part  I.  Qs.  each, 
sewed. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  A- 
pril.  May,  June  and  July.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  conduc¬ 
ted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  Vol. 
XIV.  Part  I.  and  II.  4to.  ll.  Is.  each,  bds. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis.  Vol.  III. 
Part  IV. — Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Ss.  each. 

Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for 
Scotland,  June.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  with  engrav¬ 
ings.  4to.  ll.  5b.  bds. 

The  New  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  History  and  Improvements  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  18mo.  58. 

Trial  of  the  Queen,  Nos.  I.  to  XII. 
8vo.  Is.  each. 

Sketch  of  a  System  of  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  Part  First,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Physiology  of  the  Mind.  By 
Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Mo¬ 
ral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  8vo.  boauds.  8s. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman.  By 
Stevenson  M‘Gill,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  bds.  Ss. 

Illustrations  on  Phrenology.  By  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  with  eighteen 
engravings.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind.  By  the  late  Thomas  Brown, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  4  vols.  8vo. 
21.  12s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Principles  of  MoraJ  and  Political 
Philosophy.  By  William  Paley,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Carlisle.  New  edition,  with 
portradts.  12mo.  58.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Cod  Fishery,  carried  on  off  the 
coasts  of  Zetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  By 
A,  Edmonstone,  M.  D.  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Wernerian 
Societies,  &c.  of  Edinburgh.  28. 
Anecdotes,  Observations,  and  Charac¬ 


ters  of  Books  and  Men,  collected  from  the 
conversations  of  Mr  Pope  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  pe^ns  of  his  time.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Spence,  now  first  published  from 
the  original  papers,  with  Notes  and  a  Life 
of  the  Author.  By  Samuel  Weller  Singer. 
8  VO.  14s. 

Narrative  of  a  Soldier  in  his  Majesty’s 
D2d  regiment  of  foot ;  written  by  himself, 
with  a  preface,  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Ward- 
law,  D.D.  Second  edition  enlarged.  12mo. 
Ss.  boards. 

The  Galloway  Hunt,  or  Actseon  in  the 
Glenkens,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Limping 
Doggerel  Measure,  dedicate  to  Willy  the 
Earth-Stopper,  near  Balraawhapple.  28. 

An  Arabic  Vocabulary  and  Index  for 
Richardson's  Arabic  Grammar,  in  which 
the  words  are  explained  accorchn^  to  the 
Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  derivations  are 
traced  to  their  Originals,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Languages,  with  Ta¬ 
bles  of  Oriental  Alphal^ts,  Points,  and 
Affixes.  By  James  Noble,  Teacher  of 
Languages  in  Edinburgh,  10s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Foreign  Exchanges, 
Weights,  and  Monies,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Exchanges,  Monies,  W eights, 
and  Measures  of  the  principal  Cities  and 
Ports  in  Europe,  with  examples  at  length 
of  the  Calculations  of  Exchange,  compiled 
chiefiy  from  real  business.  12tno,  naif- 
bound,  48. 

Northern  Memoirs,  calculated  for  the 
Meridian  of  Scotland.  ^Vhercin  most  or 
all  of  the  Cities,  Citadels,  Sea-ports,  Cas¬ 
tles,  Forts,  Fortresses,  Rivers  and  Rivu¬ 
lets,  are  Compendiously  described.  To¬ 
gether  with  Choice  Collections  of  Various 
Discoveries,  Remarkable  Observations, 
Theological  Notions,  Political  Axioms, 
National  Intrigues,  Polemic  Inferences, 
Contemplations,  Speculations,  and  seve¬ 
ral  Ciirious  and  Industrious  Inspections ; 
lineally  drawn  from  Antiquaries,  and 
other  noted  and  intelligible  persons  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  eminence.  The  Contemplative 
and  Practical  Angler,  by  way  of  diversion. 
With  a  Narrative  of  that  dexterous  and 
mysterious  art  experimented  in  England, 
and  perfected  in  more  remote  and  solitary 
parts  of  Scotland.  By  way  of  Dialogue. 
MMt  in  the  year  1658,  but  not  till  now 
made  publick.  By  Richard  Frank,  Phi- 
lanthropus.  New  Edition. 
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Yene,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  R4. 
marks  on  the  Aut^rs  and  their  Works. 

2  vols.  demy  and  royal  8vo. 

Specimens  in  Eccentric  Circular  Turn¬ 
ing,  with  Practical  Instructions  for  pro¬ 
ducing  corresponding  Pieces  in  that  Art. 
By  J.  fl.  Ibbetson.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  sixty  copperplates  and  wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  Nos.  XVI.  XVII. 
XVIII.  and  XIX.  with  Engravings.  7s. 
(id.  each. 

Ackerman’s  Ref^tory  of  Arts  and 
Fashions,  New  Senes,  with  Index.  No. 
LXIX.  48. 

The  London  Magazine,  or  Beauties  of 
the  North,  consisting  of  a  Description  of 
the  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  the  Regular  Suc¬ 
cession  of  Property,  the  negle^ed  Local 
History  of  our  Northern  Halls  and  Cas¬ 
tles,  a  Regular  Succession,  or  Topograph¬ 
ical  Display  of  the  Principal  Towns  in 
the  North  of  England ;  and  a  short  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch,  or  Memoirs  of  distin¬ 
guished  Individuals,  natives  of  the  Nor- 
^ern  Counties. 

An  Essay  on  the  External  Com  Trade. 
By  R.  Torrens.  12s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for 
1820.  5s.  6d. 

The  American  Gentleman’s  Pocket  Re¬ 
membrancer  for  1820.  6s. 

Orient  Harping.  By  J.  Lawson.  12mo. 
78. 

Williams’  History  of  Inventions,  &c. 

2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  48. 

Character  essential  to  Success  in  Life ; 
with  a  Frontispiece.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 
8vo.  58. 

An  Account  of  the  various  Modes  of 
Shoeing  Horses  employed  by  different 
Nations,  more  particularly  between  the 
English  and  French  Methods.  By  S. 
Godwin.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Sportsman's  Repository ;  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  with  14  engravings.  By  J.  Scott. 
4to.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Manuscript,  found  in  the  Portfolio 
of  Las  Cases,  containing  Maxims  and  ' 
Observations  of  Napoleon  ;  collected  du¬ 
ring  the  last  two  years  of  his  residence  at 
St  Helena.  Translated  from  the  French. 
4s.  6d. 

Miscellanies.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Warner.  2  vols.  12mo.  10s, 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


The  Builders’  Price  Book,  for  1820. 
By  Mr  Crosl^.  48.  sewed. 

Lessons  of  Thrift,  published  for  ge¬ 
neral  benefit,  by  a  member  of  the  Save- 
All  Club,  wiA  humorous  coloured  plates. 
Royal  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

Lady  Russell’s  Letters.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Glory  of  Ri^ality ;  an  Historical 
Treatise  of.  the  Anointing  and  Crowning 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  By 
A.  T^lor,  F.S.A.  8vo.  158. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  No.  1.  8vo.  28. 

A  New  Dictionary  for  the  Fashionable 
World,  translated  from  the  French,  with 
Selections  and  Additions.  12mo.  6s. 

A  Review  of  the  Colonial  Slave  Regis¬ 
tration  Acts,  in  a  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alri- 
can  Institution.  8vo.  2s. 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage,  comprmng 
a  detailed  Account  of  the  Evidences  and 
Proceedings  connected  with  the  recent 
Restoration  of  the  Earldom ;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  A  Genealogical  and  Biographi¬ 
cal  History  of  the  House  of  Hastings; 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  present  Earl.  By 

H.  N.  Bell,  E^.  With  Portraits.  4to. 

Original  MisceUanies  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  By  L.  Bicknell,  F.A.S.  8vo.  98. 

A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Processions 
and  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Corona¬ 
tions  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  Engravings.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Student’s  Common-Place  Book; 
or.  New  Elegant  Extracts  ;  being  Selec¬ 
tions  on  Life,  Manners,  and  Literature, 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Wri¬ 
ters.  7s.  6d. 

Spanish  Dramatic  Literature. — El  Tea- 
tro  Espanol ;  Con  Notas  Criticas  y  Ex- 
planatorias. — The  first  volume  contains 
Plays,  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes, 
ll.  txiards.  Volume  the  Second  contains 
Flays,  by  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  ll.  in 
boaids. 

Lacon;  or.  Many  Things  in  a  Few 
W’ords;  addressed  to  those  who  think. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.  8vo.  78.  bds. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Cha¬ 
racter.  12mo.  -98.  bds. 

Annals  of  Oriental  Literature.  Parts 

I.  and  II.,  to  be  continued  quarterly.  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  Rouge  et  Nok. 
2s.  6d. 
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The  Italian  Confectioner ;  or.  Com- 

lete  Economy  of  Desserts.  By  G.  A. 

arrin.  8to.  15s. 

Private  Correspondence  of  David  Hume, 
the  Historian,  ^th  several  distinguished 
Persons.  4to,  ll.  lls.  6d. 

Fragments  of  a  Civic  Feast,  being  a 
Key  to  M.  Volney’s  Ruins ;  at,  the  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  Empires.  Ss. 

The  Whole  Correspondence  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Onord.  4  vok.  8vo. 
Sl.  88.  b^. 

Pick’s  Annual  Racing  Calendar.  Ts. 

The  Improvement  of  English  Roads 
urged,  during  the  existing  Dearth  of  Em¬ 
ployment  for  the  Poor.  8vo.  2s. 

Notices,  illustrative  of  the  Drawings 
and  Sketches  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Masters  in  all  the  Principal 
Schools  of  Design.  By  the  late  Henry 
Revely.  8vo.  128. 

Stumes  of  the  Historic  Muse ;  or,  A 
Philosophical  Argument.  By  R.  Las- 
celles.  4to.  12s.  hoards. 

Memorabilia :  or.  Recollections,  Histo¬ 
rical,  Biographical,  and  Antiquarian.  By 
J.  Savage.  Nos.  I.  to  VI.  Is.  each. 

Diary  of  an  Invalid.  By  —  Mathews. 
158. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XXXI.  6b.  6d. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life.  By 
Sir  T.  C.  Moipin.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Female  Economist;  or,  a  Plain 
System  of  Domestic  Cookery.  By  Mrs 
Smith.  4s. 

The  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  No.  II.  3s.  6d. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar, 
for  1820.  68. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of 
Wheeled  Carriages,  as  they  affect  both 
the  Loads  and  the  Horses ;  with  Sug¬ 
gestions  relative  to  the  Principles  on 
which  the  Tolls  ought  to  he  imposed, 
and  some  Remarks  on  the  Formation  of 
Roads.  By  Joseph  Storrs  Fry.  8vo.  68. 
Iwards. 

The  Annual  Register ;  (w,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for 
the  Year  1819.  8vo.  16s. 

Rivington’s  Annual  Rep;i8ter ;  or,  A 
V’iew  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Lite¬ 
rature,  for  the  Year  1819,  being  theNinth 
\'olume  of  the  New  Series,  ll.  hoards. 

Thoughts  on  the  Love  of  Excelling, 
and  on  the  Love  of  Excellcna'.  8vo.  6s. 


“The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  Part  I.  of  Vol.  IV. 
ll.  ISs.  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay ;  with  Engravings.  Vol.  II. 
4to.  31.  Ss.  hoards. 

The  Round  Table.  The  Order  and 
Solemnities  of  Crowning  the  King,  &c. 
&c.  48. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Cha¬ 
racter.  By  a  Gentleman  who  has  left 
his  Lodgings.  12mo.  98. 

ThePamphleteer,  No.  XXXII.  6b.  6d. 

Letters  nwm  Germany  and  Holland 
during  the  years  1813-14;  containing  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the 
British  Army  in  those  Countries,  and  of 
the  Attack  upon  Antwerp  and  Bergen- 
Op-Zoom,  by  the  Troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
K.B.  12mo. 

A  Key  to  the  Regalia ;  or,  the  Emble¬ 
matic  Design  of  the  various  Forms  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Ceremonial  of  a  Coronation. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Dennis.  8vo.  Ts. 
hoards. 

Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
Thomas  Jones.  68.  6d. 

The  Parlour  Portfolio ;  or.  Poet  Chaise 
Companion ;  being  a  curious  Selection  of 
the  most  Amusing  and  Interesting  Ar-^ 
tides  and  Anecdotes  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Magazines,  Newspapers,  and  other 
Periodial  Journals,  from  the  Year  1700, 
to  the  present  Time.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Shooter’s  Companion.  By  T.  B. 
Johnson.  58.  6d  boaras. 

Vol.  XXXIX.,  being  the  concluding 
Part  of  the  New  Cyclopsedia ;  or.  Uni¬ 
versal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature.  By  Abraham  Rees.  3l. 

An  Account  of  the  Improvements  on 
the  Estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
with  Remarks.  By  James  Loch.  8vo. 
12b.  boards. 

The  Athenian  Oracle,  abridged ;  con¬ 
taining  the  most  valuable  Questions  and 
Answers  in  the  Volumes  of  the  Original 
Work,  on  History,  Philosophy,  Divinity, 
Love,  and  Marriage.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

No.  XXXt.  of  the  British  Review. 
8vo. 

Aphorisms;  or,  a  Glance  at  Human 
Nature.  38.  6d.  boards. 

Claims  at  the  Coronation.  8vo.  5s, 
boards. 
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Rulet  for  Repairing  Roads,  drawn  up 
from  the  Eridenee  ol  Mr  Telford  and 
Mr  M'Adam.  8to.  2b. 

Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Lon- 
dineneis ;  or,  Uniyersal  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature. 

The  Incomparable  Game  of  Chess, 
developed  after  a  New  Method  of  the 
greatest  facility.  Translated  from  the 
Italian,  by  J.  Bingham,  Esq. 

A  Ti^tise  on  Domestic  Wine  Making, 
calculated  for  making  excellent  Wine 
from  all  the  various  Fruits  of  this  United 
Country.  8vo.  Ts. 

The  New  Practical  Gauger.  By  M. 
Iley.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  History  of  New  York,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the 
Dutch  Dynasty.  By  Diedrick  Knicker¬ 
bocker.  8vo.  lOs.  ^ 

No.  I.  of  Life  in  London ;  or,  the 
Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Haw¬ 
thorn,  Esq.  By  Pierce  Egan,  with  Co¬ 
loured  Plates.  8vo.  Ss. 

Zoophilos ;  or.  Considerations  on  the 
Moral  Treatment  of  Inferior  Animals. 
By  Henry  Crowe,  M.A. 

No.  I.  of  the  Horticultural  Repository, 
containing  Delineations  of  the  best  Va¬ 
rieties  of  the  diff^ent  Species  of  English 
Fruit,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  5s. 

The  Student's  Journal,  Ammged, 
Printed,  and  Ruled  for  receiving  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  every  day’s  employment  for  the 
space  of  one  year ;  with  an  Index,  &c. 
Post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Private  Diary,  formed  on  the  plan 
of  the  foregoing.  4s.  6d. 

The  Literary  Diary  ;  or.  Complete 
Common-Place  Book,  with  an  Expuma- 
tion,  &c.  &c.  128. 

The  Beauties  of  Mozart,  Handel,  Pley- 
el,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  &c.  4to,  IL  lls. 
€d.  bound.  ' 

No.  IV.  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Retrospec¬ 
tive  Review.  8vo.  58. 

Crutwell's  Housekeeper's  Account- 
Book  for  the  year  1821. 

A  Letter  to  an  Unsentimental  Sort  of 
Critic  in  th^  Quarterly  Review  for  Octo¬ 
ber  last. 

'The  Characters  of  the  Classes,  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species ;  or,  th4  Character¬ 
istics  of  the  Natural  History  System  of 
Mineralogy.  By  Frederick  Mohs,  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  Mineralogy,  Frdburgh.  Sro. 
6s.  6d.  boards. 

MUSIC. 

Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland.  By  Na¬ 
thaniel  Gow.  Part  II.  8s. 

Psalm  and  Hymn  I'unes,  selected  fttnn 
the  most  approved  Composers,  adapted  to 
various  Metres  now  in  use,  and  ammged 
for  Four  Voices,  with  an  Organ  and 
Piano  Forte  Accompaniment;  to  which 
is  added,  A  Clear  and  Easy  Method  of 
Initiating  the  Scholar  in  the  Rudiments 
of  Music.  By  Robert  Gale,  Teacher  of 
Music. 

N  ATO  HAL  rmLOSOFirr. 

An  Elementary  'Treatise  on  Mechanics, 
Vol.  I.  containing  Statics  and  part  of 
Dynamics.  By  W.  Whewell.  8vo.  158. 

An  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Ccmstruc- 
tion  of  Machines ;  illustrated  by  thirteen 
Lith(^raphic  Plates.  4to.  18s. 

An  £^y  on  Magnetic  Attractions,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  respects  the  Deviation  of  the 
Compass  on  Ship-board,  occasioned  by 
the  local  influence  of  the  guns,  &c.  By 
P.  Barlow.  ' 

The  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.  By  Mr 
Parke.  18mo.  half  bound.  5s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Systems  which 
have  been  advanced  for  explaining  the 
Planetary  Motions.  By  J.  Burney,  B.N. 
FJI.S.  8vo. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"The  Natural  History  of  Ants.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  P.  Huber ;  with 
Additional  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Johnson, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  12mo.  9s. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Qua¬ 
drupeds,  with  Figures ;  accompanied  by 
a  Scientific  and  Genei^  Desertion  of 
all  the  Species  that  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  British  Isles ;  including  as  well  those 
found  in  a  wild  as  in  the  domesticated 
states ;  and  also  such  as  are  now  extirpa¬ 
ted,  or  become  extremely  rare.  Arran¬ 
ged  in  systematic  order,  alter  the  manner 
of  Linneus,  by  £.  Donovan,  F.L.S.  &c. 
Part  VI.  9s. 

Taxidermy ;  or,  A  Complete  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Prepanng,  Mounting,  and 
Preserving  every  Object  of  Natund  His¬ 
tory,  for  Museums ;  to  which  is  added. 
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for  die  convenience  of  Travellers,  a  Suc¬ 
cinct  Series  of  Simple  Instructions,  for 
Collecting,  &c.  the  various  objects  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  &c.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  in  various  Lan¬ 
guages,  for  the  year  1820,  Part  I. ;  con¬ 
taining  an  Extensive  and  Valuable  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  best  Works  on  Natural 
History,  arranged  in  classes,  according  to 
the  Linntcan  System.  By  W.  Wood. 

A  Dictionary  of  Natural  History ;  or. 
Complete  Summary  of  Zoology,  embel¬ 
lished  with  upwards  of  140  interesting 
Subjects.  9s.  Coloured,  12s. 

Natural  History  for  Children.  5  vols. 
with  plates  and  numerous  cuts.  10s.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Ornithology  of 
Great  Britain ;  with  a  Reference  to  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiolc^  of  Birds.  By 
John  Atkinson.  8s. 

A  Select  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
with  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Silk 
Worm,  and  an  elegant  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  very  exact  and  pleasing  Representa¬ 
tions  of  Plants.  By  die  late  George 
.Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S. ;  to  which  are  added, 
'iTie  Gardener’s  Cdendar,  and  Ladies’ 
Flower  Garden.  Os. 

KOVELS. 

Country  Neighbours,  and  the  Ship¬ 
wreck.  By  Miss  Burney.  3  vols.  248. 

Hedin ;  or.  The  Spectre  of  the  Tomb, 
a  ’Pale.  By  the  Hon.  William  Herbert. 
8vo. 

English  Stories.  By  J.  Hack.  12mo. 
78. 

The  Mystery ;  or.  Forty  Years  Ago. 
3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

Domestic  Scenes.  3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

The  Orphan  Girl,  with  Copperplates. 
By  Mary  Robson.  12mo.  28. 

Geraldine  ;  or.  Modes  of  Faith  and 
Practice.  3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

The  Earthquake.  3  vols.  12mo. 

Camwath  3Iuir,  a  Tale  founded  on 
fact.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Nice  Distinctions,  a  Tale.  12mo.  10s. 
Cd.  boards. 

The  Monastery,  a  Romance.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Waverley.”  3  vols.  12mo. 
ll.  4s. 

The  Abbot,  a  Romance.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Waverley.”  3  vols.  12mo. 
ll.  Is.  boards. 


Melmoth  the  Wanderer,  a  Tale.  By 
the  Author  of  Bertram.”  4  vols.  ll.  8s. 
boards. 

Winter  Evening  Tales,  collected  among 
the  Cottagers  in  the  South  of  ScodancL 
By  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  "  Queen’s 
Wake,”  "  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,"  &c. 

2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 

Glenfergus.  3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 
Varieties  in  Woman.  3  vols.  16s.  6d. 
The  Exile  of  Poland  ;  or,  the  Vow  of 

Celibacy.  By  Mrs  RieWdran.  3  vols. 
12mo.  16s.  6d. 

Earl  Osric ;  or.  The  Legenid  of  Rosa¬ 
mond.  By  Mrs  Isaacs.  3  vols.  12mo. 

Glenfell ;  or,  Macdonalds  and  Camp¬ 
bells,  an  Edinburgh  Tale  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  68.  half  bound  and  let¬ 
tered. 

The  Periodical  Novelist,  VoL  III. con¬ 
sisting  of  “  Andrew  of  Padua,”  from  the 
Italian  of  Francisco  Furbo,  and  The 
Vindictive  Father,”  from  the  Spanish  of 
Leandra  of  Valladuras.  12mo.  68.  , 

Les  Jeuncs  Femmes.  Par  T.  N.  Bou- 
illy,  Membre  de  Plusieurs  Society  Sa- 
vantes  et  Literairce.  2  vols.  12mo.  with 
Plates.  lOs.  6d. 

Good  Humour !  or.  My  Uncle  the  Ge¬ 
neral.  By  a  Third  Cousin.  In  this 
Work  will  be  found  some  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  tlie  Retreat  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore 
to  Corunna.  2  vols.  12mo.  128. 

Olivia ;  a  Tale.  By  a  Lady  of  Dis¬ 
tinction.  2  vols.  12mo.  128.  6d. 

The  Orientalist ;  or.  Electioneering  in 
Ireland  ;  a  Tale.  2  vols. 

The  Hermit  of  Glenconella;  a  Tale. 
By  Eneas  M ‘Donnell.  7s. 

Italian  IMysteries.  By  F.  Lathom. 

3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  6d. 

Coincidence ;  or,  the  Soothsayer.  By 
Paul  Sebright.  3  vols.  12mo.  166.  6d. 
Dacresheld ;  or.  Vicissitudes  of  Earth. 

4  vols.  ll. 

The  Highland  Castle  and  the  Lowland 
Cottage.  By  Rosalia  St  Clair.  4  vols. 
ll.  28. 

'i'he  Astrologer ;  or.  The  Eve  of  San 
Sebastian,  a  Romance.  By  J.  M.  H. 
Hales. 

Winter  Nights.  By  N.  Drake,  M.  D. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  18s. 

Isabel,  a  Tale.  By  Charles  Lloyd., 
12mo.  lOs. 
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The  Young  Countess ;  a  Tale.  3s.  6d. 

The  Welsh  Cottage,  a  Tale.  12ino.  is. 
boards. 

Edward ;  or,  The  Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  hoards. 

The  Wharbroke  Legend;  a  Tale  of 
the  Dead.  2  vols.  I  is. 

De  CliflFord ;  or.  Passion  more  power¬ 
ful  than  Reason,  i  vols.  ll.  2s. 

'  The  Priory ;  or,  a  Sketdi  of  the  Wilton 
Family.  12mo.  3s.  boards. 

The  Hermit  in  London ;  or.  Sketches  of 
English  Manners.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  128. 

The  Italian  Don  Juan  ;  or.  Memoirs 
of  the  Devil.  Translated  by  H.  M.  Mil¬ 
ner.  58. 

The  Retreat;  or.  Sketches  from  Na¬ 
ture.  By  the  Author  of  “  Affection's 
Gift.” 

Pia  Della  Pietra,  a  Tale.  By  the  Hon. 
William  Herbert  Clerc.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Gwelygordd ;  or.  The  Child  of  Sin,  a 
Tale.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lucas,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Infernal  Quixote.  3  vols. 
168.  hoards. 

'Tragic  Tales.  By  Sir  Egerton  Bridges, 
Bart.  2  vols.  12rao.  lOs.  hoards. 

Warhcek  of  Wolfstein.  By  Miss  Hol- 
ford.  3  vols.  248. 

'Theban  and  Carthagenian  Tales.  By 
J.  Hifford,  Esq.  12mo.  68.  boards. 

Laura,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  H.  Woodcock. 
8vo. 

Lochiel;  or,  The  Field  of  CuUoden. 
3  vols.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

Tales  of  Imagination.  3  vols.  12mo. 
IBs. 

Tales  of  the  Heart.  By  Mrs  Opie. 
i  vols.  I2mo.  ll.  8s.  boards. 

The  Rector’^  Memorandum  Book,  be¬ 
ing  the  Memoirs  of  a  Family  in  the 
North.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 

Giovanni  Sbonrro,  a  Venetian  Tale. 
By  Perdval  Gordon.  2  vols.  12mo.  128. 
boards. 

Sintram  and  his  Companions,  a  Ro¬ 
mance,  from  the  German  of  Baron  la 
Motto  Fouque.  12mo. 

'The  Crusaders,  an  Historical  Romance 
of  the  Twelfth  Century.  By  Louisa  Sid¬ 
ney  Stanhope.  5  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Ts.  ed. 

Baldwin ;  or.  The  Miser's  Heir,  a  Se¬ 
rio-Comic  Tale.  By  an  Old  Bachelor. 
11s. 

Supreme  Bon  Ton.  3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 


Sir  Francis  Darrell ;  or.  The  VortqJt. 
By  R.  C.  Dallas.  4  vols.  12mo.  ll.  8s. 

Tries  of  the  Priory.  By  Mrs  HoBand. 
4  vols.  .11.  4s.  boards. 

The  Hermit  in  the  Country.  3  vols.* 
18s. 

Valdemar;  or.  The  Career  of  False¬ 
hood.  12mo.  48.  6d.  boards. 

Variety.  By  Princeps.  3  vols.  12mo. 
ll.  Is. 

'Tales,  founded  on  Facts.  By  M.  A. 
Grant.  12mo.  boards. 

St  Kathleen ;  or.  The  Rock  of  Dun- 
nismoyle.  4  vols.  12mo.  ll.  2s.  boanls. 

The  Chieftain  of  the  Vale.  By  George 
West.  88. 

Hulme  Abbe^.  By  Mrs  Frederick 
Leyter,  (late  Miss  Plumptre,)  3  vols. 

'The  Contested  Election.  By  A.  M. 
Ennis.  3  vols.  IBs. 

Eccentricitv.  By  Mrs  MacNallv, 
daughter  of  tbe  late  Rev.  R.  Edgwortn, 
of  Lissard,  Ireland.  3  vols.  I2mo. 
ll.  Us. 

Eleanor;  or.  The  Spectre  of  St  Mi¬ 
chael's,  a  Romantic  Tale.  By  Miss  C. 
D.  Haynes.  3  vols.  12mo.  II.  Ts.  6d. 

Ireland ;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  Montague 
Family.  By  Miss  R.  M.  Ennis.  3  vols. 
18s.  boards. 

The  West  Indian ;  or.  The  Brothers. 

3  vols.  158.  boards. 

The  One  Pound  Note,  a  Tale  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  other  Tales.  By  Francis 
Latham.  2  vols.  11s.  boards. 

Lovers  and  Friends ;  or.  Modem  At¬ 
tachments.  By  Anne  of  Swansea.  5  vols. 
ll.  7s.  6d.  hoards. 

The  Feuds  of  Luna  and  Parollo ;  or, 
'The  Fortunes  of  the  House  of  PandoUlna, 
an  Historic  Tale  of  the  16th  Century. 

4  vols.  ll.  2s. 

Traits  and  Trials.  2  vols.  14s.  boards.' 

PHILOLOCV. 

A  Companion  to  the  Italian  Grammar, 
being  a  Selection  from  the  most  approved 
Novels,  Comedies,  and  'Tragedies,  in  the 
Italian  Language,  with  Notes.  By  Mr 
Gauzzaroni.  12mo. 

POETRY. 

Hymns  and  Poems,  Doctrinal  and  Ex¬ 
perimental,  on  a  variety  of  Subjects.  By 
Daniel  Herbert.  2  vou.  18mo.  Ts. 
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Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  Designs,  by 
tJwins,  en^ved  by  Heath,  and  others, 
with  a  full  length  Portrait  of  the  Author ; 
by  Robinson.  Atlas  4to.  41.  4s. 

Poems.  By  Joshua  Russell.  6s. 

Lorenzo ;  or.  The  Fall  of  Redemption. 
8to.  4s.  6d. 

Syntax  in  London.  Royal  8to.  ll. 

Pnilibert,  a  Poetical  Romance,  in  Six 
Cantos.  By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  Esq. 
8to.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Union  Imperial  Song  Book,  con¬ 
taining  a  Selection  of  the  most  Popular 
Engli^,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Songs.  12»o. 
5s.  botf^ 

Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  8to.  148.  boards. 

Works  (the  Poetical)  of  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  now  first  collected  in  12  toIs.  Fools¬ 
cap  8to.,  with  Portrait.  3l.  12s. 

The  Poetical  Works  complete  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Baronet ;  new  Edition  in 
10  vols.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title-pages. 
«1. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Edinburgh,  in  a 
Series  of  Poetical  Epistles.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Nehemiah  Nettlebotham, 
Esq.  of  Brambleside,  near - ^ - .  Se¬ 

cond  Editon.  12mo.  58. 

The  Luckless  Drave,  and  other  Poems. 
8to.  28.  6d. 

'The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  Scots  Pastoral 
Comedy.  By  Allan  Ramsay.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  A  Description  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  Scenes  in  reference  to  the  Poems, 
and  a  Guide  from  Edinburgh  to  and 
through  them  as  they  succeed  each  other 
in  Nature.  12mo.  3s.  boards. 

Peter  Faultless  to  his  Brother  Simon, 
Tales  of  Night,  and  other  Poems.  By 
die  Author  of  “  Night.”  6s. 

'The  Poetical  Decameron  ;  or.  Ten  Con¬ 
versations  on  English  Poets  and  Poetry, 
particularly  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  By  J.  P.  Collier,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
ll.  Is.  boards. 

'The  Gkildfinch ;  or.  Pleasing  Vocal 
Companion.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Cary’s  Dante.  3  vols.  ll.  168. 

Songs  of  the  Exile.  By  a  Bengal  Offi¬ 
cer.  8vo.  38. 

Doctor  Syntax  in  Paris ;  or,  A  Tour  in 
Search  of  the  Grotesque.  No.  I.  2s.  6d. 
'  Imagination.  2  Parts.  6vo.  6s. 


Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery.  By  Jran  Clare.  8vo.  58.  6d. 

The  Encycloptedia  of  Comic  Songs.  7b. 

Poems,  (never  before  printed, J  by  John 
Gay.  Edited  by  Hen^  Lee,  ny  whom 
are  added,  two  New  Tal^ — 'The  World, 
and  the  Gossip.  8vo.  5s. 

Thoughts  and  Feelings.  By  Arthur 
Brooke.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Retrospection.  By  Thomas  Whitby, 
58. 

The  first  two  Cantos  of  Richardetto, 
finely  Translated  from  the  Original  Bur¬ 
lesque. 

Poem  of  Nicolo  Fortiguena,  otherwise 
Carteromaco.  8vo.  58.  6d. 

The  Sceptic.  By  Mrs  Hemans.  3s. 

Emigrant’s  Return;  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.  Bartlett.  58.  6d. 

The  Comforter,  a  Poem.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Cathluna,  a  Tale,  in  five  Cantos.  12mo. 
58- 

A  Greological  Primer,  in  Verse ;  with 
a  Poetical  Geognosy;  or.  Feasting  and 
Fighting,  and  sundry  Right  Pleasant 
Poems ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Critical 
Dissertation  on  King  Cole’s  Levee,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Professors  and  Students  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  4s. 

Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James  Edmeston. 
12mo.  48. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Modem  Poets,  be¬ 
ing  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the 
most  Popular  Authors  of  the  present  day  ; 
including  many  Orimnal  Pieces,  and  au 
Introductory  View  of  the  Modem  Temple 
of  Fame.  By  D.  Carey,  Esq.  12mo.  9s. 

The  Woiks  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Byron ;  containing  Beppo  and  Mazeppa. 
Vol-  VIII.  Fool^ap  8vo.  7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George 
Crabbe.  5  vols.  8vo.  2l.  ISs.  6d.  fine 
paper ;  royal,  41.  12s. 

Gray’s  Works.  By  Mr  Mason.  8vo. 
1-58.  royal,  ll.  4s. 

British  Bards;  or.  Choice  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  principal  Poets  of 
England,  from  SMnser  to  Cowper ;  with 
short  Biographical  Sketches.  8vo.  78. 6d. 

Iron  Coffins,  Dead  Wives,  and  Disas¬ 
ters  after  Death ;  a  Poem.  8vo.  26.  6d. 

Zayda,  and  other  Poems.  By  Oscar. 
Foolscap  8 VO.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Rhymes  on  tiie  Road.  By  Thomas 
Brown  the  Younger. 
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,  The  Cutle,  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriot 
Monarch  of*  Britain  ;  a  Poetical  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Visit  to  Windsor^  on  occasion  of 
the  Funeral  Procession  of  George  the 
Third. 

Original  Poems,  Pathetic,  Lejrondary, 
and  hloral,  intended  for  Young  Persons. 
By  Richari  Bcnnet.  4s.  6d. 

Slavery,  a  Poem.  By  L.  Smith,  Esq. 
R.N.  1^0.  4s.  boar(U. 

The  Renegade,  with  other  Poems.  By 
N.  Hollinpworth.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

Robin  Hood,  a  Collection  of  all  the 
Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now 
extant,  relative  to  that  celebrated  English 
Outlaw,  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his 
Life.  12mo. 

Patronage,  a  Poem ;  an  Imitation  of 
the  Seventh  Satire  of  Juvenal.  12mo.  3s. 

Humorous  Recitations  in  Verse,  with 
Pride  and  Prejudice ;  or.  Strictures  on 
Public  Schools.  By  J.  Rondeau.  Svo.  5a. 

Retribution,  a  Poem.  By  C.  Swan. 
8vo.  . 

Poetical  Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  his 
late  M^esty.  8vo. 

The  Chieftain  of  the  Vale,  and  other 
Poems.  3s.  6d. 

Trivial  Poems  and  Tridets.  By  P. 
Carey  ;  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.  4to.  15s. 

The  River  Duddan,  a  series  of  Son¬ 
nets  ;  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other 
Poems.  By  W.  Wordsworth.  8vo.  12s. 

Stray  Fancies ;  or,  Aliscellaneoris 
Poems,  Epim-ams,  &c.  8vo.  6s.  ' 

A  Subjects  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
George  III.  By  J.  Everett.  8vo.  2s. 

Essays  in  Verse.  By  J.  Hatt  8vo.  5s. 

Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
King.  By  Mrs  Hemans.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Glenfall,  and  other  Poems.  By 
W.  H.  Halpine,  jun.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Sketches  from  St  Gieorge's  Fields.  By 
Giomone  di  Castel  Chiuso.  8vo.  7s. 

The  View,  and  other  Poems.  By  C. 
Leigh. 

Poems.  By  B.  Barton.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Picturesque  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax. 
No.  V.  of  Vol.  II.  2s.  6d. 

Ismael,  an  Oriental  Tale,  with  other 
Poems.  By  E.  G.  L.  Buhner.  12mo. 
7s.  boards. 

Fablesof  La  Fontaine,  translated.  lOs. 
6d. 


The  Fancy,  a  Selection  from  the  Poetic¬ 
al  Remains  of  the  late  Peter  Coroorao. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poeta,  with 
Biographical  aiul  Critical  PreCaces.  By 
Dr  Aikin.  18s.  boards. 

Advice  to  Julia ;  a  Letter  in  Rhyme. 
Foolscap  8va  7s.  6d. 

The  Rcturesque  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax, 
Nos.  II.  III.  and  IV.  of  Vol.  II.  2b.  6d. 
each. 

Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St  Agnes, 
and  other  Poems.  By  John  Keats,  Au¬ 
thor  of  Endynuon.  7s.  6d. 

A  Queen's  Appeal.  JJieu  et  men  Jhoit. 
8vo.  5b. 

Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery.  By  Jonn  Clare.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Sacred  Leisure, — Poems  on  Religious 
Subiects.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  A.M. 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Ellen  Fits- Arthur,  a  Metrical  Tale,  in 
Five  Cantos.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  pf  Stam- 
bol,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  H.  Wiffen. 

Le  Gesta  d’Enrico  IV.  in  Two  Cantos, 
Italian  Verse.  By  G.  Guaazaroni.  12mo. 
7b.  6d. 

The  Round  Table.  8vo.  4s. 

America,  an  Epistle  in  Verse ;  with 
other  Poems.  12mo.  Ss. 

The  Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  a  Poem ; 
with  Historical  Notes  and  OuKTvations. 
By  Cecilia  Cooper.  3s. 

Poems  fbr  Youth.  By  a  Family  Cir¬ 
cle.  Foolscap  8vo.  38.  6(L 

Poems.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
Poems  for  Youth.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Brothers^  a  Monody,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Charles  Abraham  Elton,  Esq. 

Sonnets,  Amatory,  Incidental,  and  De¬ 
scriptive,  with  other  Poems.  By  C.  Wd>b. 
Is. 

Mardan  Colonna,  an  Italian  Tale,  with 
Three  Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Bar^  Cornwall.  8vo.  88.  6d. 

Fitz-Florian’s  Alphabet ;  or.  Lyrical 
Fables  for  Children  grown  up.  5a.  6d. 

Hedin ;  or.  The  Spectre  of  the  Tomb. 
By  the  Hon,  W.  Herb^  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  And^- 
son.  Author  of  "  Cumberland  Ballads," 
&c.  2  vols.  Foolscap  Svo.  12s. 

The  Influence  of  the  Holy  ^iblp,  a 
Poem.  By  T.  Hogg.  4e. 

Lays  of  Affection.  By  Margaret  Brown. 
Foolwap  8 VO.  Ss. 
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The  Stable  Boy.  12mo.  56. 

Occaaional  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
By  Lucy  Joynes.  12ino.  3s. 

Lorenzo ;  or.  The  Tale  of  Redemption. 
By  J.  Roby.  8vo.  3s. 

The  L^end  of  St  Loy,  a  Poem,  in 
four  Cantos.  By  John  Abraham  Heraud, 
Author  of  “  Tottenham,"  a  Poem.  8vo. 
10s.  Cd.  boards. 

Tabella  Cibaria  ;  the  Bill  of  Fare ;  im¬ 
plicitly  Tramslated  from  the  Latin,  and 
fully  explained  in  copious  Notes.  Small 
4to.  lOs.  6d. 

"  The  Angel  of  the  World,  an  Arabian 
Tale ;  Sebastian,  a  Spanish  Tale ;  with 
other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  G^rge  Croly. 
8s.  6d. 

Immortality,  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts. 
ISmo.  4s.  bouds. 

Dr  Syntax’s  Second  Tour  in  search  qf 
Consolation.  Coloured  Plates.  Royal 
8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

Vol.  V.  of  the  English  Poets.  5s.  6d. 
boards. 

Britannia’s  Cypress,  a  Poem,  on  the 
lamented  Death  of  his  late  Majesty  Gieorge 
III.  Foolscap  12mo.  5s. 

Stanzas,  written  on  a  Summer’s  Even¬ 
ing,  and  other  Poems.  By  G.  Milner, 
jun.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

Pathetic,  Legendary,  and  Moral  Poems, 
intended  for  Young  Persons;  being  in- 
culcative  of  the  Principles  of  Religion  and 
Virtue.  By  Itichard  Bennet,  Carlisle- 
house  School,  Lambeth. 

Vulpina  ;  or.  The  Crafty  Sister,— a 
Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Holme.  78. 

POUTICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Reflections  on  the  present  Difficulties 
of  the  Country,  and  on  relieving  them, 
by  opening  New  Markets  to  our  Com¬ 
merce,  and  removing  all  Injurious  Re¬ 
strictions.  3s. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploits  which 
have  distinguished  the  Reign  of  Geoi^^e 
III.  Accurately  Described  and  Methodi¬ 
cally  Arranged,  by  J.  Aspin.  Coloured 
Plates.  148.  boards.  15s.  bound. 

Vol.  I.  of  a  New  Series  of  Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Royal  8vo.  ll. 
11s.  6d. 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Power  of 
Inn-ease  in  the  Numbers  of  Mankind, 
being  an  Answer  to  Mr  Malthus’s  Essay 


on  that  subject.  By  WiHiam  Godwin. 
188.  boards. 

Letters  written  for  the  Post  and  not 
for  the  Press.  I'Ss.  boards. 

On  the  Amusements  of  Clerg^en  and 
Christians  in  general.  'Three  Dialc^es 
between  a  Dean  and  a  Curate.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  Ei^.  M.P. 
on  certain  Clauses  in  the  Education  Bills, 
BOW  before  Parliament.  By  S.  Butler, 
D.D.  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
8vo.  Is.  fid. 

The  Rights  of  the  Farmer ;  or;  a  Short 
View  of  the  Causes  which  Oppress  and 
Degrade  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil  of 
Great  Britain;  and  a  Statement  of  the 
just  Claims  of  the  Farmers  to  Legislative 
Protection.  8vo.  Ss.  fid. 

A  View  of  the  present  Order  of  Suc¬ 
cession  to  the  British  Throne,  exhibited 
in  a  Genealogical  Table  of  Descendants 
from  Geoige  II.  By  Edward  Baker.  On 
a  sheet  of  Double  Elephant,  and  Colour¬ 
ed,  lOs.  fid.,  on  Canvass  and  Rollers, 
158.  fid. 

A  Catechism  of  Political  Economy.  By 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  Professor  of  Pbiiticm 
Economy  at  the  Royal  Athena?um  of 
Parisw  Translated  by  John  Ritcher,  fis. 
boards. 

The  Classical  Enumeration  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Statis¬ 
tical  Tables,  &c.  By  James  Cleland, 
Superintendant  of  Public  Works  for  the 
City,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Manufactures,  late  one  of  the 
Magistrates,  and  Convener  of  the  Trades 
House,  Glasgow.  128. 

A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lanark¬ 
shire,  detailing  the  events  of  the  late  Re¬ 
bellion  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  with 
Observations  on  the  alarming  state  of 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  Country.  By 
a  British  Subject.  8vo.  28. 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
Public  Interest.  By  Stevenson  Macgill, 
D.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  viz.  on  Prisons,  on 
Bridewells,  on  aiding  Destitute  Crimi¬ 
nals,  on  Lunatic  Asylums,  on  Elementary 
Education,  on  the  Qualifications  of  the 
Teachers  of  Youth,  on  the  Character  and 
Conduct  becoming  Ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  on  Provision  for  the  Poor.  12mo.  Ssl 
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An  Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great 
Britain,  reapecting  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Robert  Walsh.  18s. 

Observations  on  the  Critique  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October 
18\9,  of  Mr  Owen's  Plans  for  Relieving 
the  National  Distress.  By  a  Lover  of 
'Pruth.  6d. 

Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  December  14, 
1819,  on  moving  Resolutions  relative  to 
Corrupt  Boroughs,  with  Extracts  from 
the  Evidence  on  the  Grampound  Bribery 
Indictments.  Is.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Canning,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Wednesday,  November 
24,  1819.  8vo.  28.,6d. 

Grermany  and  the  Revolution.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gioerres.  ,  10s.  6d. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
whom  the  several  Petitions  from  the 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  were  referred, 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence.  8vo.  15s. 

The  Papers  recently  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  relative  to  the  Internal  State  of 
the  Country ;  with  Notes,  &c.  6s. 

A  Plan  tor  the  Duuinution  of  Poors’ 
Rates  in  Country  Parishes,  by  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  Distribution  of  Labour.  By 
Rowland  Stevenson.  8vo.  28.  * 

'  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  59th 
Geo.  III.  8vo.  ll.  48.  6d. 

My  Opinions  since  the  Peace.  By  Sir 
Rowland  Oldacre,  Bart.  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel,  M.P.  on  the  Cause  of  the  Depres¬ 
sion  of  Trade,  &c.  8vo. 

Dolby’s  Parliamentary  Raster ;  con¬ 
taining  the  whole  of  tne  Debates,  &c. 
during  the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament. 
8  VO.  188. 

Specimens  of  Systematic  Misrule.  By 
Charles  Maclean,  M.  D.  8vo.  88.  hoards. 

•  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning 
to  his  Constituents  at  Liverpool  at  the 
celebration  of  his  fourth  Election.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Stnrges 
Bourne,  from  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  late  act  for 
the  removal  of  the  Irish  has  been  carried 
into  effect. 

A  Treatise  on  the  practical  means  of 
employing  the  Poor,  in  cultivating  Imd 


manufacturing  articles  of  British  ^wth' 
in  lieu  of  foreign  materials.  By  W.  Sa¬ 
lisbury.  28. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Nov.  30,  1819,  on 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  Motion,  for 
a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country. 
28.  Gd. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  President  of  the  Council,  &c. 
on  the  discovery  of  the  atrocious  Conspi¬ 
racy.  Is. 

Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  the  Effectual  and 
Permanent  Removal  of  the  Public  Dis¬ 
tresses.  Is.  6d. 

A  Fra^ent  of  the  History  of  John 
Bull,  with  the  Birth,  Parentage,  &c.  of 
Jack  Radical,  with  incidental  Remarks. 
8vo.  58. 

The  Trial  of  Henry  Hunt  and  nine 
others,  for  an  allied  Conspiracy.  5s.  6d. 

The  Trial  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  at 
Leicester.  Is.  6d. 

The  Political  Constitution  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Monarchy,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Cortes,  at  Cadiz,  March  19, 1812.  12mo. 
38.  6d. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Practica¬ 
bility  and  Expediency  of  Liqxiidating  the 
Public  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  Landed  Pro¬ 
prietor.  By  R.  G.  Heathfield.  8vo.  5s. 
sewed. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Political  and 
Military  Events  in  British  India,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  By  Henry  T.  Princep,  Esq. 
4to.  21.  lOs. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  means  of  extending 
and  securing  the  Foreign  'Trade  of  the 
Country ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  official  Accounts  referred  to  in  the 
Speech.  2s. 

Reflections  on  the  present  Difficulties 
of  the  Country,  and  on  relieving  them  by 
opening  new  Alarkets  to  our  Commerce, 
and  removing  all  injurious  restrictions. 
3s. 

Memoir  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  Commercial,  Political,  and  Mi¬ 
litary  point  of  view ;  in  which  their  ad¬ 
vantages  of  position  are  described,  as  well 
as  their  relation  with  the  Greek  Conti¬ 
nent  :  including  the  Life  and  Cluuacter 
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of  Ali  Pacha,  the  present  Ruler  of  Greece, 
&C.  8vo.  158.  boards. 

'A  Few  Plain  Facts  and  Observations 
relative  to  the  Situation  of  the  Country  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1820,  in 
regard  to  its  Finances,  Morals,  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  with  a  Plan  for  their  gradual  im¬ 
provement. 

Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  present  Spirit  of  the  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Burges.  6s. 

A  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Friend 
upon  the  Catholic  Question.  By  Britan- 
nicus.  28.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
French  Afiairs.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

England’s  Remedy ;  or.  Remarks  up¬ 
on  T^e,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 
8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst  on  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land.  By  the  Hon.  Grey  Ben¬ 
nett,  M.  P.  5s. 

A  Report  made  to  the  Workington 
Agricultural  Society.  By  J.  C.  Curwen, 
Em.  M.  P.  8vo.  58. 

The  Speech  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
on  moving  that  a  List  of  Witnesses  in 
Support  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal¬ 
ties,  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  Queen. 
Is. 

The  Cheltenham  Mail  Bag ;  or.  Let¬ 
ters  from  Gloucestershire,  edit^  by  Pe¬ 
ter  Quince,  the  younger. 

Letters  from  Mrs  Delany  (widow  of 
Dr  P.  Delany,)  to  Mrs  Frances  Hamil¬ 
ton,  from  the  year  1779  to  1788 ;  com¬ 
prising  many  unpublished  and  interesting 
Aneemrtes  of  their  late  Majesties  and  the 
ROTal  Family.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

Collections  relative  to  the  Claims  at  the 
Coronations  of  several  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  banning  with  Richard  11.  be¬ 
ing  curious  and  interesting  Documents, 
derived  from  authentic  sources.  8vo.  58. 

The  Political  Quixote ;  or,  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  renowned  Don  Blackibo 
Dwarflno  and  his  trusty  Squire  Seditiono, 
in  quest  of  the  Penny  Su^cription.  48. 
boards. 

An  Epistle  from  William  Lord  Russel 
to  William  Lord  Cavendish,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  the  evening  before  his 
Execution.  By  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  is. 


A  Translatiim  of  M.  Say's  Treatise  on 
Political  Economy. 

An  Analysis  of  the  True  Principles  of 
Security  asiainst  Forgery,  exemplified  by 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Sufficiency  of  the 
American  Plan  for  a  new  Bank  Note.  By 
Sir  William  Congreve.  8vo.  12  plates, 
ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  Grounds  and  Danger  of  Restriction 
on  the  Corn  Trade  considered.  8vo.  5s. 

STENOOEAPHY. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Short  Hand,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
late  ingenious  Dr  Byrom.  By  William 
Gawtress.  12mo.  58.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  Religion ;  first  written  and 
delivered  to  the  inmates  of  a  large  Public 
Asylum,  and  now  Published  and  Address¬ 
ed  to  the  numerous  Parties  which  agitate 
and  divide  the  Empire.  By  Matthew  Al¬ 
len,  E.  M.  &c.  author  of  “  Outlines  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemical  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  &c.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

The  Cliristian  Annual  Journal  and  Re¬ 
cord  of  Literature  for  1821,  with  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Rev.  G.  Burder.  2s.  3d. 

Anti-Scepticism ;  or  an  Enquiry  into 
theNature  and  Philow^hy  of  Language  as 
connected  with  the  Sacrea  Scriptures.  By 
the  author  of  The  PhiloMphy  of  Elocu¬ 
tion.”  8  VO.  58. 

Ward’s  Fulfilment  of  Revelation,  or 
Prophetic  History ;  in  which  important 
periods  are  notion  from  this  year  1820 
to  1830.  6  vols.  8vo.  2l.  2s. 

History  of  Religious  Liberty.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brooke.  2  vols.  8vo.  IL  4s.  bds. 

Prayers  for  Visiting  the  Sick.  By  T. 
Mesurier.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

’The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  un¬ 
folded,  in  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  Evangeliou  Records.  By  the  Bev, 
W.  B.  Smith,  and  John  Fairbairn.  12mo. 
5s.  boards. 

The  Sermons  of  Dr  Isaac  Barrow. 
5  vols.  8vo.  2l.  128.  6d.  boards. 

Bishop  WatMn's  Apologies,  Jenyn's 
Evidences,  and  Lyttleton  on  St  Paul,  in 
one  neat  volume,  24mo.  4b.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Revealed  Religion.  By 
Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate,  12mo. 
2b.  stitched. 
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The  Application  of  Christianity  to  the 
Cammerc^  and  Ordinary  Affiurs  of  Life, 
in  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  St  John’s 
Church,  Glai^ow.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

The  First  l4rt,  containing  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  of  a  New 
Edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible  in  quarto. 
By  the  Society  of  Scotland  for  propaga¬ 
ting  Christian  Knowledge.  4to.  5s.boanls. 

A  Father’s  Second  ]^esent  to  his  Fa¬ 
mily,  or  a  short  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  &c.  &c. 
By  a  Layman.  24mo.  4s. 

’The  Death  and  Character  of  Asa,  King 
of  Judah.  A  Sermon  preached  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Death  of  his  late  Miyesty, 
King  George  the  .Third.  By  Robert 
Culbertson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Leith. 
8to.  Is. 

Lwa  Davidis,  or  a  New  ’Translation 
and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  late  Bi6hop  Horsley.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fry.  8vo.  ISs. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David’s, 
on  his  Lordship's  Misconceptions  of  a 
Pamphlet,  “  Reflections  concerning  the 
Exp^ency,”  &c.  By  Samuel  Wix.  8vo. 
Ss. 

Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds,  and 
on  the  Homage  offered  to  Our  Savioxu*  on 
certain  occasions  during  his  Ministry, 
with  an  Appendix.  By  E.  Nares.  8vo. 
1(>8.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Worcester.  By  the  late  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet.  8vo.  148. 

'The  Chronology  of  Our  Saviour’s  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson.  8vo.  68. 

A  Vindication  of  our  Authorised  Trans¬ 
lation  and  Translators  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.  8vo.  6s. 

Theological  Tracts.  By  Bowdler.  5s. 
6d. 

A  New  Plan  for  Social  and  Domestic 
Worship,  wherein  all  who  Love  the  Gros- 
pel  may  unite  ti^ther,  with  the  Feasts 
and  Fasts  of  the  Established  Church.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  M.  A.  Author  of 
Domestic  Altar,  &c.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Life,  Deeds,  and  Opinions,  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther ;  faithfully  Transla¬ 
ted  from  the  German  of  John  Frederick 
William  Fischer,  Superintendant  at 
Plawnew  in  Saxony,  witn  an  Appendix. 
By  John  Kortz.  ISmo.  6s. 

8 


Sermons  on  Practical  Subjjects.  Bv 
W.  Barlass,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  with 
a  BiograpUcal  Sketch  of  the  Author  pre- 
flxed.  By  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.  8vo.  14s. 

A  Mother’s  Journal  during  her  Daugh¬ 
ter’s  last  Illness,  with  a  deface.  By 
hliss  Jane  Taylor.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Theology  of  the  New  Church ; 
’Translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Hon.  E. 
Swedenborg.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  ll.  11s. 
6d.  Dei]^  ll.  Is. 

The  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of 
the  Christian  Religion  Vindicated.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  O’Donna^hue.  5s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Divinity/  and  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Publications  of  Messrs  Boyd, 
Moore,  Watson,  and  Wert^  on  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Sonship.  By  S.  Brunskill. 

An  Inquiry  on  the  Duty  of  Christians 
with  respect  to  War.  By  Mr  John  Shep¬ 
pard.  8vo. 

Discourses  and  Ess^s  on  Subjects  of 
Public  Interest  By  J.  M'GilL  12mo. 
68.  6d. 

A  Compendious  Histoir  of  the  Church 
of  GkxL  By  the  Rev.  C.  Ives.  12mo. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Recently-discovered  Ethiopic  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  First,  usually  called  the 
Fourth,  or  Second  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Ezra.  By  Richard  Lawrence.  128. 

Sermons  on  the  Unerring  Doctrine  of 
the  Established  Church,  that  Christ  Je¬ 
sus  is  God  and  Lord.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Tumour.  S'  vols.  8vo.  IL  7s. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.  8vo.  128. 

Lectures  upon  Genesis.  By  Thomas 
Austin.  68. 

On  the  Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church 
of  the  British  Isles.  8vo.  16s. 

Three  Sermons,  preached  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sc^iools,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Hoare.  48. 

A  Series  of  Important  Facts,  Demon¬ 
strating  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion,  drawn  from  the  Writings  of  its 
Friends  and  Enemies,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Centuries.  By  T.  Jones,  LL.D. 
8vo.  Ts. 

Pious  Memcnials,  or  the  Power  of  Re¬ 
ligion  upon  the  Mind,  in  Sickness,  and 
at  Death.  By  the  Rev.  George  Buidet. 
8vo.  lOs. 
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Thoughts  on  Death,  Sickness,  and 
Loss  of  Friends ;  Select^  from  various 
Writers.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Lectures  on  some  important  brancnes 
of  Religion.  By  Thomas  RaflBeS;  M.  A. 
12mo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason ;  contain¬ 
ing,  exclusive  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  a  Refutation  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  and  Theological  Princinles  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Paine  and  AI.  Volney,  &c. ;  and  al¬ 
so  a  Refutation  of  Unitarianism.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Broughton,  F.6q.  8vo.  7s. 

An  Inquiry,  Chiefly  on  Principles  of 
Religion,  into  the  Nature  and  Discipline 
of  Human  Motives.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose,  M.  A.  formerly  of  C.  C.  C.  Ox¬ 
ford. 

An  Examination  of  the  Charges  made 
against  Unitarians  and  Unitarianism,  and 
the  Improved  Version.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr  Magee,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  his 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Sacrifices.  By  Lant  Carpenter, 
LL.D.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Christian’s  Cyclopaedia.  By  lilr 
Baxter.  12mo.  7s. 

•  The  Messiah.  By  Mr  Bayford.  8vo.  10s. 

Sermons.  By  Dr  Busfield.  8vo.  vol. 
II.  12s. 

Essay  on  the  Trinity.  By  Mr  Jones. 
18mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  Preached  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett.  2s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  aryl  Oc¬ 
casions.  By  G.  S.  Taber,  B.  D.  vol.  II. 
8  VO.  12s. 

The  Domestic  Minister’s -Assistant; 
a  course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Pray¬ 
er,  for  the  use  of  Families,  with  Prayers 
for  Particular  Occasions.  By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Jay.  8vo. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  IMethodists  and 
Papists  considered.  By  Bishop  Laving- 
ton.  With  Notes  and  an  Introduction. 
By  the  Rev.R.  Polwhele.  8vo.  15s.  boards. 

Daily  Bread,  or  Meditations  for  every 
Day  in  the  Year.  Thick  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St  David’s,  in  Reply  to  his 
Letter,  entitled  “  Popery  incapable  of 
Union  with  a  Protestant  Church."  By  S. 
Wix.  2s.  6d. 

Horfe  Homileticae ;  or,  1200  Discourses 
on  the  VV’hole  Scriptures.  11  vols.  8vo. 
51.  15s.  6d.  boards. 


The  Domestic  Minister’s  Assistant ;  or 
Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Jay.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testamvmt,  and  'Pranslations  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Songs.  By  Samuel  Horsley.  4  vols. 
8vo.  21.  2s.  boards. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Garrow. 
lOs.  6d. 

Sermons.  By  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert.  4s. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin.  8vo. 
128.  boards. 

A  Course  of  13  Sermons  on  Regenera¬ 
tion  ;  comprising  a  general  View  of  the 
Work  of  Grace  on  the  Heart.  By  J. 
SutclilFe.  6s.  boards. 

An  Inquiry,  chiefly  on  Principles  of 
Religion,  into  the  Nature  and  Discipline 
of  Human  Motives.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose.  lOs.  Gd.  boards. 

Discourses  and  Dissertations.  By  the 
Rev.  L.  Booker.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 
boards. 

A  Plain  Statement  and  Scriptural  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  Uni¬ 
tarianism  ;  to  which  are  added.  Remarks 
on  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  candid  Review  of  the 
Text  of  the  Improved  Version.  By  R. 
Wallace.  3s. 

The  Best  of  Kings ;  or,  George  III.  A 
Sermon  preached  Feb.  27,  1820,  in  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  adled  Le 
Quarre,  Little  Dean  Street,  Soho.  By  J. 
L.  Chirol,  A.  M.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Vindicitt Geologies;  or,  the  Connection 
of  Geology  with  Reli^on  Explained.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Buckland.  4to.  4s.  sewed. 

Village  Sermons.  By  a  Country  Clergy¬ 
man.  12mo.  28.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a 
Description  and  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity ;  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  Account  both  of  the 
principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Progress 
which  has  been  made  at  diflferent  Periods 
in  Theological  Learning.  By  Herbert 
Marsh.  Port  V.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

Hints  to  the  Public,  and  the  L^sla- 
ture  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Preaching.  8vo.  ll.  38.  boards. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Sermons,  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wy¬ 
combe.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley.  lOs.  6d. 
boards, 

Sermons  Illustrative  and  Practical.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  M.  A.  12s.  boards. 
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'  Supplement  to  an  Historkal  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Smpturea,  with  llemarka  on  Mr 
Bellamy’s  New  'Translation.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Whitaker,  M.  A. 

The  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Person¬ 
al  and  Family  Religion.  By  Dan.  Dewar, 
LL.D.  18mo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

Sermons,  comprising  various  Matters 
of  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  W.  Garrow,  D.D.  8vo.  lOs.  Cd.  boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  facilitate  the  Prc^css 
of  Chrotianity  in  Hindostan,  by  proving 
that  the  protracted  Numbers  of  all  Ori¬ 
ental  Nations,  when  reduced,  agree  with 
the  dates  given  in  .the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Bible.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Zouch, 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Francis 
Wranghara.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  is.  boards. 

Tributes  to  Truth.  By  N.  Lyttleton. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  4to.  7s. 

An  Abbreviated  Svnopis  of  the  Four 
Gospels;  wherein  all  the  Passages  are 
collated ;  and  every  event  or  saying,  re¬ 
corded  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelista,  is  briefly  noted. 

An  Address  from  a  Clergyman  to  his 
Parishioners,  to  which  are  added.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  Prayers.  By  Dr  Valpy. 
4s.  6d. 

Weekly  Prayers,  imitating  that  Form 
of  Worship  contained  in  the  excellent 
Liturgy  of  our  Established  Church,  like¬ 
wise  Evening  Prayers.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  2s. 

A  Smes  of  connected  Lectures  on  the 
Holy  Bible,  Illustrativeand  Confirmatory 
of  its  character  as  an  Economy  of  Reli¬ 
gion  Instituted  and  Revealed  by  God  for 
Man.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert,  of 
Dublin.  8s. 

Friendly  Visits,  being  an  Attempt  to 
promote  the  Knowledge  of  Reli^ous 
IVuth ,  in  Twelve  Lectures,  compiled  from 
the  Discourses  of  the  late  Dr  Paley.  By 
Lombe  Atthill,  A.  B.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Scandals  of  Impiety  and  Unbelief, 
in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  London.  By  Arch¬ 
deacon  Pott.  4to.  2s.  8d. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity ;  as  derived  from  a  view  of 


the  reception  which  it  has  met  with 
from  the  World.  8vo.  4s. 

Chillingworth’s  Works,  containing  the 
Rdigion  of  Protestants,  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation,  Sermons,  &c.  &c.  3  vols.  8vo. 
ll.  16s. 

The  Remonstrance  of  a  Unitarian ;  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David’s.  By 
Captain  James  Gifford,  R.  N.  8vo.  5s. 

Discourses,  Illustrative  of  the  Designs 
of  Cluristianity,  and  of  some  pacts  of  its 
Internal  Evidence.  By  Darnel  Dewar. 
8vo.  128. 

The  School  Prayer-Book ;  being  a 
Week’s  Course  of  Prayers.  28.  boards. 

Lyric  Hymns.  By  Edward  Atkyns 
Bray.  28. 

Further  Correspondence  in  the  Matter 
between  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  the  Vicar  and  Curate  of  Frome.  88. 
6d.  sewed. 

Sermons  Explanatory  of  the  Gospels. 
By  H.  Hughes.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 
boards. 

Sacred  Lectures.  By  J.  Hodgson. 
12mo.  6s.  boards. 

Sacred  Literature ;  comprising  a  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Principles  of  Composition 
laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  in 
his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Principles  so  received  to  the 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  a 
Series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the 
Style  and  Structure  of  that  Sacred  Vo¬ 
lume.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tebb.  8vo. 
158.  boards. 

Sermons ;  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Oc¬ 
casional.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Snowden. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  M.^AUen. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  bwds. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  £. 
Andrews.  7s.  boards. 

Vol.  I.  of  Sketches  of  Sermons.  12mo. 
4s.  boards. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  Scriptttre  Por¬ 
traits.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Stevenson.  12mo. 
10s. 

Dialogues  on  Puro  Religion.  By  J. 
Thornton.  58.  boards. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Creatures,  design¬ 
ed  to  magnify  the  Supercreation  Grace 
of  Gorl  in  Election.  By  Thomas  Good¬ 
win.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Series  of  Sermons  on  various  Sub- 
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jecU  of  DoOtrine  and  Practice.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Matthew.  S  vols.  Sto.  11.  la. 
boards. 

The  History  of  Religious  Liberty  fnnn 
the  earliest  pmod  to  the  Death  of  Geoige 
HI.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Brook,  in  3  voU. 
8yo.  To  subscribers,  ll.  Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks  through  Bath,  with  31  Engra- 
yings.  By  P.  Egan.  13s.  foolscap.  16s. 
demy. 

A  Description  of  the  Characters,  Man¬ 
ners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India. 
By  ^e  Abbe'  J.  A.  Dubois.  4to.  3l.  3s. 

An  Accurate  and  Interesting  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  delightful  Regions  which 
are  to  be  Colonized  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  Gk>yerument.  By  Captain 
Benjamin  Stout.  6s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Metropolidcal  Church  at  York,  with  35 
Engravings  of  Views,  &c.  By  John 
Britton.  Med.  4to.  31.  15s.  imp.  4to.  6l. 
6s.  crown  fol.  lOl.  royal  fol.  1^.  138. 

Peak  Scenery,  or  Excursions  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  By  E.  Rhodes ;  with  engravings. 
By  G.  Cooke.  4to.  ll.  4s.  roy.  11.  14«. 

Notes  on  Afnca.  By  G.  A.  Robert¬ 
son.  15s. 

The  Western  Gazetteer,  or  Emigrant’s 
Directory ;  containing  a  Geographical  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Western  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories.  By  Samuel  R.  Brown.  8vo.  10s. 

Topographical  Description  of  Ayrshire, 
more  particiilarly  of  Cunninghame,  with 
a  Geolo^cal  Account  of  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies  m  that  Bailiwick.  By  George 
Robertson,  Esq.  4to.  boards,  royal  paper, 
IL  lOs. 

Duncan’s  Itinerary  of  Scotland,  with 
Maps,  &C.  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
impoi^nt  alterations.  13mo.  7a.  6d. 
bound  in  blue  roan. 

A  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  in  South  America,  in  1819  and 
1830,  &c.  By  Geoi^  Laval  Chesterton. 
8vo.  98.  6d.  boards. 

An  historical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  By  William  Wilkinson.  8vo. 
9s. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  the  Abbeys  and 
Castles  in  Yorkshire ;  drawn  and  En- 
paved.  by  W.  Westall  and  F.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  witn  Historical  and  Descriptive 


Accounts.  By  T.  D.  Whitaker.  No'.  I. 
4to.  ICs.  6d. 

An  Historical  and  Characteristic  Tour 
of  that  noble  and  picturesque  River  the 
Rhine.  Part  V.  148. 

New  Picture  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  numerous  Views.  1 8mo.  13s. 

An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  exhibiting  a  correct  and  mas¬ 
terly  delineation  of  the  peculiar  geop’a- 
phical  features  of  the  country,  and  those 
names  of  places  which  accord  with  the 
Scripture  narrative.  ’The  size  of  the  Map 
is  40  inches  by  37|.  'The  price  of  the 
Map,  ll.  188.  Canvas  and  roller,  ll.  158. 

Excursions  through  Ireland.  By  Thos. 
Cromwell,  No.  VII.,  illustrated  vrith  600 
Engravings,  38.  6d. ;  or  in  demy  8vo,  with 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  4s. 

Excursions  through  the  Counties  of 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  forming  a 
Guide  for  the  Tourist  through  the  three 
Counties.  38.  6d. 

Excursions  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  each  in  3  vols.  with  100  Engravings, 
&c.  royal  18mo.  ll.  lOs. 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  6b.  6d. 

A  Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Description  of  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
Margarita,  and  Tobago,  from  the  French 
of  M.  Lavaysse. 

Information  relative  to  the  U nited  States 
of  America  and  the  British  Colonies.  By 
William  Kingdom,  jun.  lOs.  6d. 

Historical  and  Dneriptive  View  of  the 
Parishes  of  Monkwearmouth  and  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  and  the  Port  and  Borough  of 
Sunderland ;  comprising  an  Account  of 
their  Origin,  and  present  State,  an  accu¬ 
rate  Description  of  the  Public  Building, 
and  a  View  of  the  Trade,  Shipping,  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Picture  of  Yarmouth  ;  Embellish¬ 
ed  with  30  Engravings,  and  a  ground 
Plan  of  that  ancient  and  popular  Borough. 
By  John  Bresten,  Esq.  Collector  of  the 
Customs  for  that  Port. 

The  Post  Roads  of  Europe.  18mo.  18s. 
boards. 

Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea  Bath¬ 
ing  Places ;  an  entirely  new  edition,  with 
100  new  Engravings.  168.. 

A  Picture  of  Margate;  being  a  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  Description  of  that 
Place  of  Fashionable  Resort,  and  of  the 
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interetting  oMects  in  its  Vicinity.  Em¬ 
bellished  with  a  correct  Map  and  20 
Views.  The  Descriptive  Part  by  W.  C. 
Oulton,  Esq.  8to.  9s. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Evensham. 
^  E.  J.  Rudge,  Esq.  M.  A.  12mo.  58. 

The  History  and  Topomphy  of  the 
Parish  of  Sheffield,  in  toe  county  of 
York.  By  Joseph  Hunter.  4to.  4l.  4s. 

HisU^  and  Antiquities  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  dhurch  at  York.  By  John  Brit¬ 
ton  ;  with  35  Plates.  4to.  31.  158. 

An  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
State  of  the  City  of  Lichfield.  8to.  Ss. 

A  View  of  the  Amiculture,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Statistics,  ana  State  of  Society  of 
(termany  and  Parts  of  Holland  and 
France.  By  W.  Jacob.  4to.  ll.  158. 

An  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa, 
territories  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  By 
£1  Hage  Abd  Salum  Shabeenie;  witn 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  8vo. 
128.  boards. 

A  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Cana¬ 
da.  By  James  Strachan,  in  1819.  8vo. 
6s.  6d. 

A  New  Picture  of  Naples  and  its  En¬ 
virons.  By  Marien  Vasi,  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Views.  18mo.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

An  Itinerary  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  being  a  complete 
Guide  to  Travellers  through  those  Coun¬ 
tries.  By  M.  Reichard ;  illustrated  with 
a  Map.  7s.  boards. 

Tour  of  the  Grand  Junction,  illustra¬ 
ted  with  a  Series  of  Engravings ;  with  an 
Historical  and  Topographical  Description . 
By  J.  Hassel. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynes- 
biiry,  and  St  Neot's,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  of  St  Neot’s  in  the  County  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  with  50  Engravings.  By  G.  C.  Gor¬ 
ham.  18s.  Fine,  21s.. 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  His¬ 
torical  Description  of  Hindostan  and  the 
adjacent  Country.  By  Walter  Hamilton, 
Esq.  vrith  Maps.  2  vols.  4to.  41.  148.  6d. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants  in  the  years 
1816  and  1817,  with  a  View  of  the  Man¬ 
ners,  Customs,  &c.  By  James  A.  Galifie. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Survey  of  Staffordshire,  containing 
the  Antiqmties  of  that  County,  with  Por¬ 
traits.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood, 
B.  D.  &c.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 


The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  a  Series  of  100  Etchings,  re¬ 
presenting  Exterior  and  Interior  Views, 
Elevations,  and  Details  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  most  curious  Remains  of  An¬ 
tiquity  in  that  Country.  By  John  Sell 
Cmman,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices.  Part  II.  royal  folio,  3l.  3s. 

A  To^i^raphical  and  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Boston,  and  the  Hundred  of 
Skirbeck,  in  the  county  of  fiincoln.  By 
Pishey  Thompson,  with  26  Engravings. 
8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  interspersed  with  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  Royal  and  distinguished 
Personages,  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Collection  of  Pictures  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace. 

Remains  of  a  Roman  Villa  at  Bt^or, 
in  Sussex.  By  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  34 
Plates,  atlas  folio,  121.  128. 

A  Brief  History  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 
12mo.  Ss. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketdies  of 
the  Town  and  Soke  of  Horocastle,  Coun- 
^  of  IJncoln,  and  of  Places  adjacent. 
By  George  Weir.  Plates,  royal  8vo,  128. 
4to.  21s. 

The  uresent  State  of  Chili,  fimn  the 
Report  laid  before  Congress.  By  Judge 
Bland,  the  Commissioner  sent  to  that 
Coun^  by  the  Government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  1818.  4e.  6d. 

A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political 
Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  its  Dependent  Settlements  of 
Van  Dieman’s  Land.  By  W.  C.  Went¬ 
worth.  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

A  New  and  Improved  Map  of  India, 
on  one  large  sheet;  compiled  fnnn  the 
latest  Documents,  and  engraved  by  John 
Walker.  16s.;  or  on  cloth  bound  in  a 
case,  or  with  roller,  ll.  Is. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Descriptions  of 
Paris.  By  Madame  Domeier.  f.  c.  4s. 
boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Topography,  in  which 
the  Science  and  Practical  Detail  of  Tri¬ 
gonometrical  Surveying  are  explained, 
together  with  their  Applications  to  Sur- 
,  veying  in  general.  2  vols.  8vor.  ll.  68. 
boards. 

Part  III.  of  a  General  History  of  York¬ 
shire.  By  'Thomas  Dunham  Whittaker, 
LL.D.,  &c.  folio.  2l.  2s. 
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Notes  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
Southern  Parts  of  Brazil,  taken  during  a 
Residence  of  Ten  Years  in  that  Country, 
from  1808  to  1818  ;  with  an  Appendix, 
describing  the  Signals  by  which  Vessels 
enter  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  to¬ 
gether  with  numeroius  Tahees  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  Glossary  of  Tupi  Words. 
By  J(^  Luccock,  with  two  Maps  and  a 
Plan.  4to.  2l.  12s.  6d.  bds. 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing, 
in  a  Letter  Addressed  to  J.  Topham, 
Esq.  By  Ralph  Willet.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
sewed  ;  royal  8vo.  12s.  sewed. 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Stereotype  Printing.  By  Thomas  Hod- 
son.  Crown  8 VO.  10s.  6u.  sewed ;  royal 
8vo.  18s.  sewed. 

Birajaphical  Memoirs  of  William  Ged ; 
including  a  particxilar  Account  of  his 
Progress  in,ue  art  of  Block  Printing. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  sewed;  royal  8vo.  8s. 
sewed. 

An  Historical  Ess^  on  the  Origin  of 
Printing,  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  De  La  Serna,  Santander.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  sewed ;  royal  8vo.  12s.  sewed. 

VOYAGES  ANn  TRAVELS. 

No.  X.  of  the  Journal  of  New  Voyages 
and  Travels,  containing  a  Voyage  along 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Brazils. 
By  James  Prior.  3s.  sewed ;  or  3s.  6d. 
hoards. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  most  Popular 
Modem  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Europe ; 
with  Maps,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 
12mo.  8s. 

Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Winter- 
ton  East  Indiaman,  on  the  Coast  of  Ma- 
damiscar,  and  of  the  Sufferings  connected 
wim  that  Event ;  to  which  is  subjoined, 
an  Account  of  the  Natives  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Ameliora¬ 
tion.  By  a  Passenger  in  the  Ship.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  b^ds. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  time.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E.  Author  of  Historictd  Account  of 
Discoveries  in  Africa.  3  vols.  8vo.  2l.  2s. 
boards. 

A  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca¬ 


nada,  in  1819.  By  James  Btrachan.  ivo. 
6s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Journey  in  Camiola,  Italy,  and 
France,  in  tne  year  1817.  By  W.  A. 
Caddl,  Esq.  F.R.S.  London  and  Edin- 
biu-gh.  2  vols.  8vo. ;  with  33  Engravings, 
ll.  16s.  boards. 

An  Accoimt  of  t]ie  Arctic  Regions, 
with  a  History  and  Description  of  the 
North  Whale  Fishery.  By  W.  Scores- 
by,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  24  Engra¬ 
vings,  in  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  boards.  2l.  2s. 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  de¬ 
scribing  the  present  State  of  the  Social 
and  Political  Institutions,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Arts  and  Manners,  in  that  Country, 
particularly  in  the  Kin^om  of  Hanover. 
By  Thomas  Hodgskin,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11.  4s. 

No.  V.  Vol.  II.  of  the  Journal  of  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels,  contains  Admiral  Cor¬ 
dova’s  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  with  a  Chart  and  Portrait 
of  Magellan.  38.  sewed ;  or  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Travels  in  Nubia  and  in  the  Interior 
of  Eastern  Africa.  By  J.  L.  Burckhardt, 
with  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
4to.  2l.  8s. 

No.  VI.  VoL  IL  of  the  Journal  of  New 
Voyages,  xompleting  Vol.  II.  containing 
Wmker’s  Voyage  in  the  West  Jndies, 
with  many  Engravings.  3s.  6d. 

A  Voyage  to  South  America,  perform¬ 
ed  by  Order  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  one  of 
the  Commissioners.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Travels  through  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Parts  of  France,  in  1819,  with  Re¬ 
ference  to  their  Statistics,  Agriculture, 
&c.  By  W.  Jacob.  4to. 

No.  I.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal  of  New 
Voyages  and  Travels,  containing  Sam¬ 
son's  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,  and  Cor¬ 
nelius’s  Tour  in  Virgins,  &c. ;  with  En¬ 
gravings.  3s.  6d. 

Travels  on  the  Continent,  for  tbe  use 
of  Travellers.  8vo.  ll.  5s. 

The  piary  of  an  Invalid  in  Pursuit  of 
Health ;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Berlin,  and 
France,  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  1819. 
8vo.  16s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By. 
G.  MoUien ;  with  Plates.  4to.  2l.  28. 


New  publications. 
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A  Voyage  to  India.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Cordiner,  M.A.  8vo. 

Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  the 
East,  being  a  Continuation  of  Memoirs 
relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
&c.  ^lited  by  Robert  Walpole,  M.A. 
4to.  31.  Ss.  boards. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Persia.  8vo. 
12s. 

Sketches  of  the  actual  State  of  Society 
and  Manners,  the  Arts,  Literature,  &c. 
of  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence.  By  the 
Count  de  Stendhall.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

No.  II.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal  of  New 
Voyages  and  Travels,  containing  Mol- 
lien's  Travels  in  Afnca,  with  a  large  Map 
and  many  Engravings.  3s.  6d. 

An  Abridgment  of  Modern  Voyages 
and  Travels.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark,  Vol. 
II.  comprising  a  Complete  Tour  of  Asia. 
8s. 

No.  III.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Modem  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels,  contains  Prince  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  with  nu¬ 
merous  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

Travels  on  the  Continent,  for  the  use 
of  Travellers.  By  M.  Starke.  8vo.  ll.  5s. 

Prince  Maximilian’s  Travels  in  Brazil. 
4to.  Si.  2s.  boards. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland. 
By  Anne  Plumptre.  4to.  Sl.  Ss. 

Journal  of  'Two  Exp^tions  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  into  the  Interior 
of  New  South  Wales.  By  John  Oxley, 
Esq.  R.N.  4to.  Sl.  10s. 

'Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece  and  Albania. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Engravings  of  Maps,  Scenery, 
Plans,  &c.  S  vols.  4to.  51.  5s. 

No.  IV.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Modem  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels,  contains  Graham’s  Tra¬ 
vels  through  Portugal  and  Spain,  with 
numerous  Engravings.  38.  M.  sewed; 
48.  boards. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land ;  with  Excursions  to 
the  River  Jordan,  and  along  the  Banks 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  'Turner,  many  Plates.  3  vol&  8vo. 
31.  3a. 

Sketches,  Descriptive  of  Italy,  1817 
and  1818 ;  with  a  Brief  Account  of  Tra¬ 
vels  in  various  Parts  of  France  and  Switz¬ 
erland.  4  vols.  8vo.  ll.  ISs. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART.  II. 


Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant.  By 
Wm.  Turner.  3  vols.  .8vo.  with  54  Co¬ 
loured  Plates,  Maps,  &c.  31.  3s. 

A  Voyage  to  AfHca,  with  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Dahomian  People.  By  John  M'Leod, 
M.  D.  5s.  6d. 

No.  V.  Vol.  HI.  of  the  Modern  Voyages 
and  Travels,  contains  CasteUan’s  Travels 
in  Italy,  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  38. 
6d.  sewed ;  48.  boards. 

All  the  Voyages  Round  the  World, 
from  Magellan,  in  15S0,  to  Krusenstera, 
in  1820,  prepared  from  the  Original 
Journals.  By  Captain  Samuel  Prior.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  72  Engravings.  12rao. 
lOs.  6d.  bound  in  red. 

Popular  Travels  and  Voyages  through¬ 
out  the  Continent  and  Islands  of  Europe. 
By  Mrs  Jamieson,  (late  Miss  Thurtle.) 
12mo.  98.  boards. 

A  Tour  through  a  Part  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  1817. 
By  Thomas  Higger.  Ss. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Part  of  the 
Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala  Mountains, 
and  to  the  Sources  of  the  Rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  By  J.  B.  Frazer,  Esq.  with 
a  Map,  royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

Twenty  Views  in  the  Himala  Moun¬ 
tains,  Illustrative  of  the  foregoing  'Tra¬ 
vels  ;  Engraved  from  the  Original  Draw¬ 
ings  made  on  the  spot.  By  J.  B.  Frazer, 
Esq.  To  Subscribers,  211. ;  Non-subscri¬ 
bers,  26l.  58. 

No.  VI.  completing  Vol.  III.  contains 
Brackenridge’s  Voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
8vo.  38.  6d.  sewed ;  4s.  boards. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,  an  Account 
of  a  ']!^our  in  that  Country  in  1816  and 
1817,  containing  a  View  of  the  Manners, 
Characters,  Customs,  &c.  &c.  By  J.  A. 
GolifFe.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  6s. 

'Three  Months  passed  in  the  Mountains 
East  of  Rome,  during  the  year  1819.  By 
Maria  Graham.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Classical  Excursions,  from  Rome  to 
Arpino.  By  Charles  Kelsdl.  8vo.  12s. 
sewed. 

A  Journal  of  Two  successive  Tours 
upon  the  Continent,  performed  in  the 
years  1816,  1817,  and  1818.  By  James 
Wilson.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  16s.  boards. 

No.  I.  Vol.  IV.  containing  Pertusier’s 
Promenades  in  and  near  Constantinople, 
2  I 
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with  numerous  EngraTings.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
sewed ;  46.  boards. 

Travels  through  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1816.  By  Dr  S. 
Spiker,  translated  from  the  Geman,  S 
Tols.  ISmo.  146.  boards. 

No.  II.  Vol.  IV.  containing  Gk>urbil- 
Ion’s  Travels  in  Sicily  and  to  Mount 
Etna  in  1819,  with  Plates.  8to.  3s.  6d. 
sewed ;  48.  boards. 

A  Tour  in  Normandy,  undertaken  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  Purpose  of  Investigating  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Duchy, 
with  Observations  on  its  History,  on  the 
Country,  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  D. 
Turner,  Esq.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  SI.  ISs. 
6d.  boards. 

Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  Parts  of 
France,  in  1818 ;  including  Local  and 


Historical  Descnptions,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the 
People.  By  Mrs  C.  Stothard.  4to.  2l 
ISs.  6d.  bouds ;  with  maqy  Enmvings, 
from  the  Drawings  of  C.  Stotiiara,  F.S,A. 

Narrative  the  OmrationB  and  Reoent 
Discoveries  within  tne  Pyramids,  Tem¬ 
ples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  tM 
Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  searcn  of  the 
Ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  Oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  By  G.  Belzoni.  4ta 
SL  Ss. 

Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819.  By  W.  T.  Harris.  8va 

A  New  Number  of  the  Journal  of  New 
Voya^  and  Travels,  containing  Som- 
miere  s  Travels  in  Montenegro.  8to.  Ss. 
6d.  sewed ;  48.  boards. 


I  *D»  1 


BIETHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

WITHIN  The  yeaH  1820. 


BIRTHS. 

January  1.  At  Quebec,  the  Itdy  of 
Jfttnei  Kerr,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  a  son.- 

— ‘  At  Rome,  the  lady  of  Henry  Har¬ 
vey,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

•*-  At  Paris,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a 
Prince. 

3.  At  St  Michael,  department  de  la 
Meuse,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Charles  Ckmlon,  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Rockville,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Eleanor  Balfour,  a  son. 

,7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maitland  Gib¬ 
son,  younger  of  Cliftonhall,  a  son. 

10.  At  Woolwich  Common,  the  lady  of 
Captain  H.  W.  Gordon,  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Edmund  Castle,  Ciunberland, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Hew  Ross,  K.C.B.adaugh- 
ter. 

12.  At  Brighton,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ciq>tain 
Sotheby,  a  son. 

—  At  Knockbreak,  Ross-shire,  the  lady 
of  Hugh  Ross,  Esq.  a  son. 

K.  Mrs  Cunningham  Graham  of  Gart- 
more,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Acton,  Middlesex,  the  lady  of 
Henry  Alexander  Douglas,  Esq. -a  son. 

—  At  Gibraltar,  the  lady  of  Major 
Thomas  Fyers,  Royal  Engineers,  a  son. 

17.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Hugh 
Hope,  Ek}.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  dvil  service,  a  son. 

18.  At  her  bouse  in  Georn  Street, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hope  Vere,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Thomas  Lauder  Dick, 
Esq.  of  Relugas,  a  son. 

19.  At  Boulc^e,  the  lady  of  Hugh 
Rose,  Eso.  of  Guutulid),  a  daughter, 

23.  La^  Petre,  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lockhart  of 
Castlehill,  a  son. 


28.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Johnston  of  Al¬ 
va,  a  daughter. 

25.  In  Mansfidd  Street,  Ijondon,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Hope,  a  son. 

27.  At  'Timpendean,  Mrs  Walker,  a 
daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  G.  A.  Fullerton,  Esq. 
of  Fera  Hill,  Berks,  a  son. 

31.  The  Marchioness  of  Sligo,  a  son 
and  heir. 

—  'The  Viscountess  Duncan,  a  son. 

Ijotely,  Lady  Graves,  a  son. 

February  1.  The  Countess  of  Clim- 
mel,  twin  daughters. 

4.  Mrs  Forrest  of  Comiston,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

5.  At  Pendreech,  Mrs  Captain  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Douglas,  Great 
King  Street,  EdinWgh,  a  son. 

9.  At  Peebles,  Mrs  M‘Gowan  of  Wlnk- 
ston,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Union  Hotel,  St  Andrew’s 
Square,  Edinburg,  Mrs  Horrocks,  a  son. 

11.  At  St  Helena,  the  lady  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.  C.  B. 
a  son. 

17.  At  Island  Bridge,  near  Dublin,  the 
lady  of  Captain  H.  G.  Jackson,  a  son. 

18.  At  Hilton,  Mrs  Pearson  of  Myre- 
caimie,  a  daughter. 

19.  The  hdv  of  William  Johnston, 
Esq.  of  Lathrisk  and  Bavelaw,  a  son  and 
heir. 

21.  At  CuUoden,  Mrs  A.  Crordon,  a  son. 

—  At  Douglas,  near  Cork,  the  Hon. 

Mrs  Heni7  Murray,  a  son. 

22.  At  Edinburgn,  the  lady  of  William 
Ogilvie,  Esq.  yoimger  of  Chesters,  a 
daughter. 

23.  Mrs  James  Borthwiek,  Abercromby 
Place,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 
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23.  Mrs  John  Wardrop,  103,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Stevenson,  Al¬ 
bany  Street,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Reading,  Berks,  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Wemyss,  a  son  and 
heir. 

—  At  Deal,  the  lady  of  Captain  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Severn,  a 
son. 

Lately,  Countess  Temple,  a  daughter. 

—  Viscountess  Massarene,  a  son. 

The  Countess  of  Wicklow,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

March  1.  at  Teviot  Bank,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Elliott,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Norman  Macleod,  Esq.  of  Harris,  a 
daughter. 

3.  At  Riga,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Ren- 
ny.  Esq.  a  son. 

6.  The  lady  of  Major-Greneral  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Alexander  Duff,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ladyland,  Mrs  Cochran,  adaugh- 
ter. 

8.  At  Shottesbrook,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Van- 
sittart,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Major  Martin,  Brough¬ 
ton  Place,  Edinbui^h,  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Dundalk,  Ireland,  the  lady  of 
Major  Wallace,  of  the  King's  Dragoon 
Guards,  a  son. 

10.  In  Bedford  Square,  London,  the 
lady  of  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Paisley,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Tronson,  13th  regiment,  a  son. 

11.  At  Sbandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,' 
the  lady  of  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.a  son. 

13.  At  Altyre,  the  lady  of  Sir  William 
G.  Gordon  Cumming,  of  Altyre  and  Gor- 
donstown,  Bart,  a  son. 

14.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Fullarton  of  Skeldon, 
a  daughter. 

15.  In  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Catherine 
Whyte  MelvUle,  a  daughter. 

18.  In  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
the  lady  of  William  Anderson,  Esq.  a  son. 

20.  At  Pilrig  House,  Mrs  Balfour,  a 
son. 

21.  Mrs  Rose  of  Kilravock,  a  son. 

25.  Mrs  Hunt  of  Pittencrieff,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26.  At  Hampstead  House,  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  a  son,  her  tenth  dild. 

27.  Lady  Fitzherbert,  a  son. 


31.  At  Orange  Hill,  the  lady  of  James 
Christie,  Esq.  a  son. 

Lately,  At  London,  the  Countess  of 
Cowper,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  house  of  Viscountess  Nelson, 
Exmouth,  the  lady  of  T.  Nesbitt,  Esq. 

R.N.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  The  Countess  of  Longford,  a  son. 

—  Lady  Gardiner,  a  son. 

April  2.  In  Harleford  Row,  London, 
the  lady  of  J.  Cowan,  Esq.  a  daughter.  ] 
3.  The  lady  of  John  Buchan  Sydserf, 

Esq.  of  Ruchlaw,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  John  L.  Campbell,  Esq.  i 

of  Achalader,  a  son. 

6. 1..ady  Moncrieff,  a  daughter.  I 

—  At  Glentyan  House,  Renfrewshire, 
the  lady  of  Wm.  Stirling,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs  Gordon,  Heriot  Row,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

9.  Mrs  R.  A.  Oswald,  of  Moore  Park, 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Boyd  of  Broadmeadows,  a 
daughter.  j 

11.  The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  *  j 
Maude,  Royal  Navy,  a  son.  j 

13.  At  Paris,  the  Lady  of  Miyor  Ge-  j 
neral  John  Murray,  a  daughter. 

14.  Lady  Arbuthnot,  a  son.  I 

16.  In  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 

the  lady  of  Captain  A.  R.  Kerr,  R.N .  C.B.  J 
a  son.  I 

—  Mrs  Corse  Scott  of  Sinton,  a  aon.  ! 
—  At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  Alexander  Mac- 
Laren,  twin  daughters.  j 

21.  Mrs  Gordon  of  Cairnbu^,  a  son.  I 

23.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Hunter,  Esq.  i 
W.S.  a  son.  i 

27.  Mrs  Ferrier  of  Belleside,  a  son.  I 

—  At  Dumfries,  the  lady  of  Alexander 

Harley,  Esq.  a  daughter.  | 

28.  At  Hoefyscr,  near  the  Hague,  the  j 

lady  of  John  'Turin  Ferrier,  Esq.  a  son.  j 

29.  Mrs  Henderson,  younger  of  Stemp- 

ster,  a  son.  > 

—  The  lady  of  Major-Greneral  Brough¬ 
ton  of  Rosend,  a  daughter. 

30.  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Lately,  In  Portugal,  the  lady  of  Major  j 
Mackintosh,  10th  Portuguese  Cayalry,  a  | 

son. 

—  Lady  C.  Bentinck,  a  daughter.  ' 

May  1.  At  BesaelTs  Green,  near  Seven 
Oaks,  Kent,  the  lady  of  Sir  Charles  Dal-  i 
rymple,  a  son. 
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1.  Mrs  Renny,  Castle  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

5.  At  Dumfnes,  Mrs  Taylor  of  Tro- 
queer  Holm,  a  daughter. 

6.  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  William  Fra¬ 
ser,  a  son.  and  heir. 

7.  The  lady  of  Sir  William  Milliken 
Napier,  Bart,  a  son. 

8.  Lady  James  Hay,  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Major 
Orr,  a  son. 

9.  At  Liverpool,  the  lady  of  Francis 
Maxwell,  Eso.  a  daughter. 

10.  The  lauy  of  Laurence  Craigie,  Esq. 
of  Glendoick,  twin  sons. 

IS.  At  Richmond  Barrack,  Dublin,  the 
lady  of  Ur  M'Pherson,  4^,  or  Royd. 
Highlanders,  a  son.. 

IS.  Mrs  Bryden  of  Sandsting,  Shet¬ 
land,  a  daughter. 

17.  Viscountess  Duncannon,  a  son. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William 
Robertson,  Esq.  Great  King  Street,  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Spencer  Lind¬ 
say,  Esq.  of  Holymount,  a  son. 

21.  Tne  lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Ro¬ 
bert  Rodney,  R.  N.  a  son. 

23.  The  laidy  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  a 
son. 

—  Mrs  Duff  of  Hatton,  a  son. 

24.  At  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Cathcart,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Redcaslle,  the  lady  of  Patrick 
Grant,  Esq.  a  son. 

31.  At  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  the 
lady  of  B.  B.  S.  Stafford,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  In  Upper  Harley  Street,  London, 
the  lady  of  Mr  Stuart,  a  son. 

Lateli/,  The  lady  of  J.  R.  G.  Graham, 
.  M.  P-  a  son. 

UNE  1.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Michie 
Forbes,  Esq.  a  son. 

2.  The  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macgr^or,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Godfrey  Meynell,  Esq. 
of  Meynell  Langley,  Derbyshire,  a  son. 

4.  Mrs  Blackwell,  York  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  J.  C. 
Macleod,  Esq.  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Mat^egor,  Esq. 
of  Balhaldies,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Andrew  Hunter,  Esq. 
younger  of  Bonnytoun,  a  son. 

7.  At  Bishop’s  Court,  Ide  of  Man, 
Lady  S.  Murray,  a  son. 


*  10.  At  Canaan,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
James  Ballantyne,  twin  daughters. 

13.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  a  son. 

—  In  Edinburgh,  Lady  Douglas,  a  son. 

— Mrs  Fraser,  of  Farraline,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Baijarg,  the  lady  of  William 
Francis  Hunter,  Esq.  a  son. 

22.  The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Ernest  Leslie,  Esq.  of 

Balquhain,  a  son. 

24.  In  London,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
James  Stewart,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Michael  Stewart  Ni- 
colson.  Esq.  of  Camock,  a  son  and  heir. 

25.  Mrs  Patison,  A^cromby  Place, 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
Bart.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  the 
lad^  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  M'- 
Grigor,  70th  regiment,  a  son. 

29.  The  lady  of  Alex.  M'Duff,  Esq.  of 
Bonhard,  a  son. 

Lately,  The  Hereditary  Princess  of 
Oldenburg,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  a  son. 

—  Viscountess  Cranley,  a  son  and  heir. 

July  1.  Lady  Frances  Webster  Wed- 
derbume,  a  son. 

2.  At  Coats  House,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Carnqde,  a  daughter. 

4.  Mrs  Tod,  Chanotte  Square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

5.  Theladyof  Lieutenant-ColonelRoss, 
4th  dragoon  guards,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Biggar  Paik,  Mrs  GUlespie,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Wedderburne,  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  William  Mackintosh, 
Esq.  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  a 
son. 

,  12.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Sinclair,  a 
son. 

—  At  Cockairny  House,  Fifeshire,  the 
lady  of  LieutenanV-Colonel  Moubray,  a 
son. 

17.  At  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  General  Dundas,  a  son. 

20.  At  Grange  Bank,  near  Edinbui^b, 
Mrs  Hair,  a  son. 

21.  At  Culduthel,  the  Indy  of  Affleck 
Fraser,  Esq.  a  son. 

23.  In  Wexford,  the  lady  of  Mqjor 
Wall,  35th  regiment,  a  iK>n. 
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£4.  At  Walton-on-Tbamw,  the  lady  oC 
the  Hob.  Grey  Bennet,  a  daughter. 

80.  At  Benfield,  the  lady  of  Daniel 
Mackinnon,  Esq.  a  daiuhter. 

SO.  Lady  Charlotte  jluu^gregor  Murray, 
a  daughter. 

Lately,  The  Countess  of  Shannon,  a 
daughter. 

Aooust  1.  At  Rothmaiae,  Mm  Foihes, 
a  daughter. 

8.  At  Woodslee,  the  lady  of  Geoi^ 
Scott  Elhot,  Esq.  of  Laiiston,  a  son. 

—  Lady  Minto,  a  daughter. 

At  Malta,  the  lady  of  Captain  Ro« 
bert  Tait,  R.  N.  a  s(m. 

4.  At  Islabank,  the  lady  of  Peter  Wed* 
derbum,  Esq.  a  son. 

Viscountess  Ebrington,  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Lieutenant  Murray,  91st 
r^ment,  a  son. 

—  At  Woodhouseke,  Mrs  Tjrtkr,  a 
son. 

6.  Mrs  Campbell  of  Fossil,  a  daughter. 
—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Norman 

Lockhart,  Esq.  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  Rear-Admiral  Otway,  a 
son. 

9.  At  &,  Pitt  Street,  Mm  Harboume 
Stracbaii,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Edinbui^h,  Mrs  Soott,  105, 
Geoige  Street,  a  daughter. 

13.  At  56,  Great  King  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mm  Alexander*rhomson,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

— -  The  Lady  Mary  Hay,  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Colonel  C.  Bruce,  C. 
B.  a  son. 

1 7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  White  of  How- 
den,  jun.  a  daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Houston  Stewart, 
R.  N.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  Mrs  Barnett  of  KemnaT,  a  soq. 

19.  Mrs  Leslie  of  Warthill,  a  son. 

80.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Fraser, 

a  son. 

21.  The  Hon.  Mm  CoWiUe,  a  daughter. 
88.  Mrs  M'Farlane,  58,  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Countess  of  Rosebery,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  George 
-  Swinton,  Esq.  civil  service,  a  son. 

83.  At  Wniteside  Cottage,  Polmont, 
Mrs  Clark,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Capta  n  Sir  John  Gor¬ 
don  Sinclair,  Bart.  Royal  Navy,  a  son  and 
heir. 


84.  At  Comhill,  near  Aberdeen,  the 
lady  of  David  Young,  Esq.  a  son. 

— •  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Tweedie,  8d  Madras  native  in£u)try,  • 
eon. 

87.  Mm  Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  a  son. 
The  lady  of  Major-Mneral  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Brisbane,  E.C.B.  a  daughter. 

89.  At  Bighouse,  the  lady  of  Mi^r 
Mackay,  a  son. 

31.  At  Elgin,  the  lady  of  LieatenaDt 
G.  G.  Munro,  a  son. 

Lately,  The  lady  of  Murdoch  M^Laine, 
Esq.  of  l^hbuy,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Countess  of  Verulam,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

SiPTXMBEaS.  At  Kilbryde  Castle,  Lady 
Campbell,  a  son.  . 

—  The  lady  of  Sir  Ihomas  Troubiidge, 
Bart,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pencaitland  Manse,  Mm  MaLel- 
ler,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Maidstone,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Cooke,  late  of  the  94th  regiment,  a  son. 

10.  At  Hampstead,  Mm  Spottiswood  of 
Spottiswood,  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Meadowbank  Hoiue,  Mm  Ma- 
oonochie,  a  son. 

13.  At  Balnamoon,  Mm  Cam^,  a  son. 
—  At  Balgownie  Cottage,  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  Forbes,  a  son. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  a  son. 

15.  Mm  Hopkirk,  Northxunberland 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

17.  The  lady  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq. 
M.  F.  a  daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Colonel  Grant  of  Grant, 
M.  P.  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  General  Sir  John  Os¬ 
wald  of  Dunnekeir,  K.C.B.  a  son. 

19.  Mrs  Wauchope  of  Edmonstone,  a 
daughter. 

80.  At  Scallaway  in  Shetland,  the  lady 
of  John  Scott,  younger  of  Scallaway,  Esq. 
a  daughter. 

88.  The  Countess  Delaware,  a  son. 

—  In  Greorge's  Square,  Edinburgh,  the 
lady  of  Captain  Cubitt,  a  son. 

—  At  Yester,  the  Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale,  a  daughter. 

83.  Mm  Gordon  of  Milrig,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Captain  Mackay,  of  the 
71st  regiment,  a  son. 

—  Lady  John  Somerset,  a  son. 

85.  Mm  MylneofMyln^ld,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 
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96.  At  SflvtlurtBpton,  the  kidj  of  George 
Holmea  Jackson,  Esq.  of  Glenmore,  a 
Son. 

At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Major 
Henderson,  Royal  Engineers,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  LockWt,  Albany  Stiedt,  £din> 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

S7.  Mrs  Scott,  younger  of  Raeburn,  a 
daughter. 

98.  Lady  James  Stuart,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Captain 
David  Campbell,  a  son. 

S9.  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  a  son. 

SO.  The  lady  of  James  L'Amy,  Esq. 
advocate,  a  daughter. 

Lately,  At  Willey  Place,  Famham,  the 
la^  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

OcTOBsa  1.  Mrs.Greig  of  Hall^ig,  a 
son. 

5.  In  the  Colony  of  Berhice,  the  lady 
of  D.  C.  Cameron,  Esq.  a  son. 

4.  At  Durie,  Mrs  Christie,  a  son. 

6.  At  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Inglis,  a  ^ughter. 

—  Mrs  James  Moncrieff,  Northum¬ 
berland  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  son.  . 

6.  The  lady  of  Sir  Greorge  Sitwell,  Bart, 
of  Renishaw,  Derby,  a  son  and  heir. 

■—  The  l^y  of  Colonel  M'Donell  of 
Glengarry,  a  daughter. 

7.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Montgomerie  Stew¬ 
art,  a  daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Barwick,  of  the 
79th  r^ment,  a  son. 

13.  I^y  EUinor  Campbell,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  The  kdy  of  Duncan  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Cant>n  Vale,  a  son. 

— Mrs  Lumsden  of  Tilwhilly,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

14.  The  lady  of  Captain  Hodson,  Roy¬ 
al  Navy,  a  son. 

15;  Lady  Sophia,  wife  of  James  Mac¬ 
donald,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  son. 

16.  At  Clifton,  the  lady  of  Miyor-Ge- 
neral  Maoleod,  a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  John  Drum¬ 
mond,  Esq.  jun.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Seamt,  Mrs  Balfour,  a  son. 

-»  At  Grange,  Mrs  Cadell,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Ramage  Liston,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Thomas  Maitland, 
yoimger  of  Dundrennan,  Esq.  a  son. 

Lady  Catherine  Halkett,  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  Major  Carmichael,  of 
the  6th  dragoon  guardb,  a  son  and  heir. 


18.  At  Penicuik  Houses  l4idy  Cleric,  a 
son. 

19.  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annan- 
dale,  a  son. 

81.  The  lady  of  Sir  James  Alex.  Gw- 
don,  K.  C.  B.  Royal  Navv,  a  daughter.  , 
88.  At  London,  Lady  Belgrave,  a 
daughter. 

84.  The  wife  of  Andrew  Elder,  a  far¬ 
mer's  servant  in  Pencaitland,  Eut  Lo¬ 
thian,  three  fine  boys, 

—  In  Great  King  Street,  Edinburg, 
Mrs  Leonard  Homer,  a  son. 

85.  At  Cliffdale,  in  Orkney,  Mrs  Bal¬ 
four,  a  son. 

88.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Colonel 
Fitzclarence,’a  daughter. 

89.  MrS  'Bell,  9,  Queen  Street,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  The  Hon.  Mrs  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
a  daughter. 

31.  'The  lady  of  Lieut.-General  Hope, 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Hutchins,  George  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Machas,  the  lady  of  David  Hill, 
Esq.  a  son. 

Ltttdy,  At  Dover,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Scott,  Royal  Artillery,  a  son. 

—  Lady  C.  Seymour,  a  son  and  heir. 
November  8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
of  James  Wilson,  Esq.  advocate,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

4.  Mrs  Colonel  Robertaon'of  Hallcraig, 
a  daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  Philip  Hay,  Esq.  of  Bal- 
makewan,  a  son. 

6.  Mrs  Cuning^am  of  Thornton,  a  son. ' 

7.  At  Dalzell,  Mrs  Hamiltony  a  son. 

8.  At  Castle  Fraser,  Mrs  Fraser,  a 
daughter. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable,  a  daughter. 

1 1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William 
Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Kilry,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff, 
Esq.  a  dau^ter. 

18.  At  16,  Heiiot  Row,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Wardlaw,  a  daughter. 

— Mrs  Crauftird,  Picardy  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

15.  Mrs  Dr  Forbes  of  Strathdon,  a 
daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Sir  Alex.  Hood,  Bart, 
a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Adam  l^srgusson.  Esq. 
of  Woodhill,  a  son. 
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17.  Lady  Kennedy,  a  son.  . 

1 9.  Mrs  Colin  Campbell,  Jura,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

21.  At  Coates  House,  Edinburgh,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Elibwk,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  H.  G.  Leslie,  Esq.  of 
Denlugas,  a  daughter. 

.  . —  The  Countess  of  Athlone,  a  son  and 
heir. 

22.  At  Ghent,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Muller,  of  the  Ist  Royal  Scots,  a  son. 

23.  The  lady  of  Major-General  A.  C. 
Jackson,  a  daimhter. 

25.  Lady  Catherin  Cavendish,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

26.  Mrs  Leith  Hay,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  a 
daughter. 

Lately,  In  Richmond  Bridewell,  of 
twim,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  both  doing  well, 
Mrs  Catherine  Farley,  about  fourteen 
months  a  prisoner  there  under  sentence 
of  hard  labour  ! 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Menzies,  a  daughter. 

—  Lady  Killeen,  a  son. 

Dec£mb£h  3.  The  Hon.  Lady  Gibson 
Carmichael,  a  son. 

4.  At  Ballechin,  the  lady  of  Hope 
Steuart,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  Featson 
Thompson,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Cring- 
letie,  a  daughter. 

•—  At  Preston,  the  lady  of  William 
Marshall,  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

6.  In  Geoige  Street,  the  lady  of  Henry 
Harvey,  Esq.  a  son. 

7.  The  lady  of  Robert  Warden,  Esq.  of 
Parkhill,  a  daughter. 

10.  The  Duress  of  Clarence,  a  Prin¬ 
cess. 

.  1 1.  The  lady  of  William  Oliver,  Esq.  of 
Dinlabyre,  a  son. 

16.  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  the 
lady  of  James  Lawrie,  Esq.  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  William  Hay,  Esq.  of 
Drummelzier,  a  son. 

.  20.  Mrs  Craigie  of Dumbamie,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  At  Brompton,  the  lady  of  A.  Mac- 
donell,  Esq.  of  Lochgarry,  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Grilin,  Mrs  Macquarie  of  Glen- 
forsa,  a  daughter. 

23.  At  London,  Countess  Munster,  the 
I.-tdy  of  the  Hanoverian  Minister,  a  son. 


■  23.  Lady  Pringle  of  Stitchell,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  The  lady  of  James  Watson,  Esq.  of 
Saughton,  a  son. 

24.  At  Leicester,  the  lady  of  Major 
Dalzell  of  Glense,  a  son. 

Lately,  At  Chesterfield,  the  wives  of 
three  gentlemen,  all  skinners  by  trade, 
and  the  only  skinners  in  the  town,  were 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  delivered 
of  twins,  all  females.  ' 


MARRIAGES. 

January  1.  At  Calcutta,  Major  A. 
Lindsay,  of  the  artillery,  to  Miss  Flora 
Loudon  Mackenzie. 

4.  At  Ormidale,  Ai^llshire,  Major 
James  Limond,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  artillery,  Madras,  to  Miss  Jes¬ 
sie  Campbell,  of  Ormidale. 

—  At  Port  Glasgow,  Claud  Marshall, 
Esq.  Sheriff-substitute,  Greenock,  to  Miss 
Mary  Beckford  Johnstone. 

6.  At  Papa  Westra,  Geo.  Traill,  Esq.  of 
Holland,  to  Miss  Mary  Swan. 

—  At  Yair,  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff, 
Esq.  younger  of  Newhalls,  toMiss  Pringle 
Whitebank. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Macleod, 
Esq.  Commander  of  his  Majesty's  cutter 
Wellington,  to  Miss  Chrystie,  of  Bal- 
chrystie. 

' —  Robert  Mutter,  Esq.  Captain  in  the 
7th  Royal  Fusileers,  to  Miss  O'Neill,  of 
Lanch  Hill,  county  of  Dublin. 

8.  At  Bath,  Captain  John  Maitland,  to 
Miss  Bateman,  of  Bedford,  county  of 
Kerry,  Ireland. 

lU.  At  Demerary,  Captain  Macduff* 
Hart  Boog,  to  Miss  Eliza  Thornton', 
Cumingsburg. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Frederick 
Campbell  of  Shawfield,  Esq.  to  Lady  £1- 
linor  Charteris,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
March. 

17.  At  Portobello,  John  Jackson,  Esq. 
of  York,  to  Miss  Stewart,  Pitlochry. 

19.  At  Fulham,  William  Wilberforoe, 
jun.  Esq.  eldest  son  of  William  Wilbo*- 
force,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Owen. 

—  At  Bamburgh,  Thomas  George 
Gregson,  Esq.  Warren-House,  to  Miss 
Bugg,  Chesterhill. 
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.  90.  At' London,  Sir  Jamet  Stuart  of 
Alianbank,  Bart,  to  Miss  Woodcock. 

95.  At  Plocktown,  Lochalsh,  Donald 
Matheaon,  Esq.  of  Acbnadarrocb,  to  Miss 
M'Bae. 

—  At  Bellevue,  Cantain  G.  A.  Vetch, 
of  the  Hon.  East  In^  Company's  ser¬ 
vice,  to  Miss  Helen  Hc^gan,  Waterside. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ro¬ 
bert  Westenra,  M.  P.  to  Anne  Douglas 
Hamilton,  daimhter  of  the  late  Dou^s, 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon. 

—  At  Hopsrigg,  John  Murray,  Esq. 
of  Haregills,  to  Miss  Little. 

SI.  At  Glasgow,  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 
of  Springbank,  to  Miss  Nancy  Paterson. 

iMielg,  At  Edinburgh,  Wuliam  Gor¬ 
don,  Esq.  of  Evie,.  to  Miss  Christiana 
Murray. 

—  Viscount  Kingsland,  to  Miss  Wil¬ 
lis. 

Febbdary  1.  Captain  John  Grant, 
78d  raiment,  to  Miss  Jane  Gordon, 
Cabrach. 

S.  At  Glennan,  Neil  Campbell,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Matilda  M'Dougall,  Ardinhive. 

8.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  to 
Eleanors,  second 'daughter  of  the  late 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  ha¬ 
ving  been  previously  married,  on  the  5th 
of  August  last,  at  Altyre,  in  Scotland,  the 
seat  of  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  W.  G. 
Gumming,  Bart. 

—  At  Inverness,  John  M'Lennan,  Esq. 
of  Berbice,  to  Miss  Bethune. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-General  Hen¬ 
ry  Elliot,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Veteran  Bat¬ 
talion,  to  Mrs  Pringle  of  Rosebank. 

17.  At  Hampstead,  John  Loch,  Esq.  to 
Rubinia  Marion  Cullen. 

—  W.  G.  Macknight,  E^.  of  Green 
Gastle,  Jamaica,  to  Miss  Eliza  Manners. 

—  At  Midmar  Castle,  G.  R.  Nuttall, 
M.  D.  of  London,  to  Miss  Marion  Mans¬ 
field. 

—  At  Kensington  Church,  Anthony 
Maodonald,  Esq.  of  Lochgarry,  to  Miss 
Macdonald. 

18.  At  Edinbui^h,  Captain  Charles  S. 
J.  Hawtayne,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Anne  Hope. 

81.  Frederick  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Barbreck,  to  Miss  Winnington. 

89.  At  Bonnington,  Sir  Charles  Mac¬ 
donald  Lockhart,  of  Lee  and  Carnwath, 
Bart,  to  Emilia  Olivia,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 


neral  Sir  Charles  Lockhart  Ron,  of  Bal- 
nagown,  Bart. 

89.  D.C.  Moylan,  Esq.  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston. 

—  The  Hon.  W.  R.  Penn  Curxon,  to 
Lady  H.  G.  Brudenell,  second  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

March  1.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Colqu- 
houn  Grant,  Forres,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Brodie,  of  Brodie. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Major  Balmain,  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  Jane  Dewar. 

5.  At  Straloch,  Aberdeenshire,  H. 
George  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Denlugaa,  to  Mrs 
William  Brebner. 

7.  At  Scotscraig  house.  Captain  Hugh 
Lyon  Playfair,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  service,  to  Miss  Jane 
Dalgleish. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  M'Queen, 
of  the  Honoiirable  East  India  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  Moir,  Hillfoot. 

10.  Captain  Robert  Anderson,  91st  re^ 
giment,  to  Miss  Wade. 

11.  At  Beaconsfield  Church,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  (Blue,^  to  Lady  Mary 
Lennox,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond. 

13.  At  Leith,  Wiliam  Henry  Roberts, 
Esq.  Albany,  Surrey,  to  Miss  Anne  Craw¬ 
ford. 

14.  At  Taunton,  Gilbert  Grant,  Esq. 
of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Mias  Char¬ 
lotte  Yea. 

81 .  At  Campbelton,  Angus  Macalister, 
Esq.  of  Balinakill,  to  Miss  Frances  Byng 
Macalister. 

S3.  Valentine,  H.  Mairis,  Esq.  of  the 
78di  Highland  i-^iment,  to  Mias  Eliza¬ 
beth  Edwards. 

87.  William  Dixon,  jun.  Esq.  of  Go- 
vanhill,  to  Miss  Strang. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Brown,  Esq. 
merchant,  Gla^w,  to  Miss  Ann  Rainy. 

Lately,  At  Madras,  C.  M*  Bushby,  Esq. 
of  the  Honourable  Company’s  Cii^  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  Miss  M'Cally. 

—  At  Paddington,  William  Lushing, 
Esq.  of  Paddington,  to  Miss  West. 

Afril  4.  At  Braughen,  Hertfordshire, 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  to  Miss  Cantes. 

6.  The  Rev.  Edward  Bankes,  son  of  H. 
Bankes,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  the  Hon.  Frances 
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Jane  Scott,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Chan« 
cellor. 

6.  At  St  PaDcras,  Yorkshire,  Henry 
Francis  Hough,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  to  Eliza  Paton 
Bruce. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Dallas,  Esq. 
merchant,  to  Manon,  diird  daughter  of 
Robert  Johnston,  Esq.  merchant,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

14.  At  Inverness,  Alex.  Roes  Suter, 
Esq.  Shoiff-clerk  of  Ross-shire,  to  Miss 
Forbes. 

—  Captain  John  Barclay  of  the  4th 
Bengal  cavalry,  to  Miss  Helen  Forbes. 

—  At  Dalsnangie,  John  Simpson,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Jane  Duff  Grant. 

17.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  to  Miss  Glassell  of  L<mgmddrie. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  John  Srott  of  Gala, 
Esq.  to  Modaloie,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Archibald  Hope  of  Craighall, 
Bart. 

18.  William  Wemyss,  Esq.  Dennty 
Commissary-General,  to  Mrs  Davi^n, 
vridoiv  of  the  late  Major  Davidson,  42d 
r^ment. 

—  At  Wardour  Castle,  Lieut.-Coloncl 
G.  Macdonnell,  C.B.  to  the  Hon.  Laura 
Arundri. 

—  At  London,  Ctqrtain  Garth,  R.  N. 
to  Miss  Maitland. 

—  At  Gartincaber,  John  Bum,  Esq. 
advocate,  to  Miss  Murdoch. 

—  At  Callendar,  Captain  Ranald  Mac¬ 
donald,  of  the  19  th  regiment  of  foot,  to 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald. 

90.  At  Langfaame,  Caermarthenshire, 
Owen  Evans  Lewis,  Esq.  of  Glanvrhyd, 
to  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Neale,  Willow-yards,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Clatto,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Be- 
thune  of  Blebo,  to  Miss  Maria  Low. 

—  At  Edradynate,  Patrick  Small, 
younger  of  Dirmnean,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Stewart. 

94.  Arthur  Pollock,  Esq.  merchant, 
Grangemouth,  to  Miss  Barbara  Thom¬ 
son. 

—  At  Doonholm,  Aynhire,  William 
Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Ballishore,  to  Miss 
Jane  Blair. 

95.  James  M'Cook,  Esq.  W.S.  to  Miss 
Laing. 

— •  At  Aberlady,  Chtades  Toshadc,  Esq. 
South  Shields,  to  Mias  Hnnilton. 


96.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander*  Irano- 
vitch,  Sultan  Katte  Gherry  Krimhervy, 
to  Anne  Neilson,  Hillbank. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Archibald  Maxwell, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Marion  Boyd,  March-hill. 

-—  At  St  Helena,  Count  Balmain,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Johnson,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lady  Lowe. 

99.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Gibson  Lock¬ 
hart,  Esq.  advocate,  to  Sophia  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Ab¬ 
botsford,  Bart. 

Lately,  At  Calder  Bank,  Andrew  Grey, 
Esq.  Gla^ow,  to  Miss  Drnmmond. 

—  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Addington, 
second  son  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  Miss 
M.  Young  of  Thorpe,  Northampton¬ 
shire. 

Mat  1.  At  Glasgow,  Lieut.  Thomas 
Moffat,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Anna  Bethune. 

10.  At  Dumfnes,  James  Allan  Dalyell, 
Es(j.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
civil  service,  to  Miss  Arentina,  M‘Mur- 
do. 

15.  At  Edinbuigh,  Alexander  Manners, 
Esq.  W.  S.  to  Miss  FuUarton. 

93.  At  St  Croix,  James  Brown,  Esq. 
merchant  there,  to  Miss  Krause. 

95.  At  Leatherhead,  William  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Aberdeen,  to  Miss  Burchell. 

97.  At  London,  Alexander  Mackintosh, 
Esq.  of  Great  Portland  Street,  to  Miss 
Mackintosh. 

30.  At  Philadelphia,  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell  Stewart,  Esq,  of  Aso(^,  to  Miss  Ma¬ 
ria  Smith,  Pennsylvania. 

lately.  At  Secunderabad,  East  Indies, 
Capt.  J.  Weatberall,  Royal  Scots,  to  Al- 
meria  Laura ;  and  Captain  Frederic  Lar¬ 
kin  Doveton,  Madras  light  cavalry,  to 
Amelia  Sophia,  twin  daughters  of  Charles 
T.  Grant,  Esq.  Paymaster,  Royal  Scots. 

June  1.  AtEdinburgb,  Archibald  John¬ 
ston,  Esq.  younger  of  Pittowie,  to  Miss 
Clarkson. 

—  At  Gilston  House,  Fifeshire,  Captain 
John  Whitehill  Parsons,  lOdi  Hussars, 
to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Dewar. 

—  At  St  Petersburgh,  Sir  William 
Chiichton,  M.D.  to  Sophia,  daughter  of 
M.  Le  Chevalier  de  Suthoff,  &c. 

—  At  London,  Admiral  James  Doug¬ 
las,  to  Miss  Blathwayt. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  John  Fraser,  Esq.  of 
London,  to  Mias  Still  Milden. 
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3.  At  Arbro«th,  DftTld  Soott,  jun.  Baq. 
of  Newton,  to  Min  Gltig. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  W«rren  Hastings 
Sands,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Min  Harriet  Llo^ 
say,  Bethune. 

—  At  BeUtidd,  George  Fnlton,  Eaq. 
to  Miss  Stalker. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Charier  '  .de,'  Esq. 

to  Miss  Hunter. 

—  At  London,  George  Fiiidi,  Esq.  M.P. 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelaea,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Admiral  and  Lady  Eliaabetii 
Malliday. 

8.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
P<!el,  M.P.  elde^  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart,  to  Miss  JuHa  Floyd,  youngestdaugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Greneral  Sir  John  Fh^d, 
Bart. 

—  At  Camberwell  Church,  near  Lon- 
don,  George  Warden,  Eaq.  of  Glasgow, 
to  Mias  Wanostrocht. 

—  At  Lybster,  in  Caithness,  David 
Laing,  Esq.  surgeon,  to  Miss  Sinclair. 

—  At  Glasgow,  A.  F.  Gray,  Esq.  Comp¬ 
troller  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs,  Irvine, 
to  Miss  Ma^aret  Barton. 

10.  At  Coiuland,  John  Bonar,  Esq.  of 
the  Grove,  to  Miss  Jessie  Dickson. 

15.  Midiael  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company^  service,  to  Miss 
Helen  Richardson. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Cook,  Esq. 
writer  to  the  signet,  to  Miss  Mury 
Chrystie,  of  Balchrystie. 

—  At  Edinbiirgh,  James  Anderson, 
Esq.  younger  of  Stroquhan,  to  Miss  An¬ 
derson. 

—  At  Falkirk,  James  Thomson,  Esq. 
of  Reddoch,  to  Miss  Agnes  Boyd. 

13.  Josiah  Howard,  Esq.  Stockport, 
Cheshire,  to  Miss  Janet  Buchanan  Pro- 
vand,  Glasgow. 

16.  At  London,  Peter  Rose,  Esq.  of 
Demerara,  to  Miss  Huntly  Gk>rdon,  Aber¬ 
deen. 

17.  At  Bmnbay,  Capt.  MacLeod  of  the 
Hon.  East  Company's'  service,  to  Miss 
Gwinnett. 

19.  At  Montrose,  Captain  Georm  Bell, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Addison  Dougal. 

SO.  At  Kinfauns  Castle,  John  Grant, 
Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  to  the  Hon.  Margaret 
Gray. 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
George  Pellew,  third  son  of  Admiral  Vis¬ 
count  Exmouth,  to  the  Hon.  Frances  Ad¬ 


dington,  second  danghter  of  Lord  Yii- 
coont  Sidmouth. 

50.  At  Edinbuigh,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  8. 
Preston,  AJH.  of  Stratforth  Vicarage, 
Yorkshire,  to  Mias  Moyes  ef  Lumbenny, 
Fifeahire. 

—  At  Berlin,  Alexander  Oswald,  Eaq. 
to  Mias  Pattiaon. 

51.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Lennox 
Cumming,  Esq.  of  B^isle,  to  Mias  Mary 
Elisabeth  Bruce  of  KinnaM. 

55.  At  Gartmore  House,  Thomas  Doiw 
ham  Calderwood  of  Polton,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Cunuinghame  Graham. 

S3.  At  Corfu,  Major-Cieneral  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick  Adam,  to  the  Signora  Diamantina 
Pallatiano. 

—  At  Edinbnigb,  Stair  Hawthorn 
Stewart,  Esq.  ef  Physgill,  to  Miss  John¬ 
ston,  of  Stratoun. 

56.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Thomas  Shortt, 
Physician  to  his  Majesty's  Foroesy  to  Miaa 
Young  of  Harbum. 

—  At  Rockhall,  James  Charles  Macrae, 
Esq.  of  Holmains,  to  Miss  Gricraon  of 
Lag. 

57.  At  Derby,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Ridw 
ard  Goodwin  Keats,  G.C.B.  to  Miss  Hurt. 

30.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bowes,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  to  Mias  Mary 
Milner. 

July  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  James 
Stirling,  R.  N.  of  Glentyan,  to  Miss 
Mary  Macdowal  of  Castk  Semple. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  F.  Beaa- 
mont,  R.  N.  to  Mim  Mary  Dawson. 

—  At  Madras,  Captain  Duncan  Ogil- 
vie,  2d  r^;iment  native  inhmtry,  to  l&ss 
Duncan,  &itho. 

10.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Stanhope,  to  Lady  Frederica 
Louisa  Murray. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Dow,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Miss  Market  Russel,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Leith,  James  Thomson,  Esq. 
Stirling,  to  Miss  Grinly. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Livingstentt, 
£a^.  of  Shortrid^lead,  to  Miss  Mary 
Neilson. 

13.  At  Cl^o,  in  Rutlandshire,  Tho¬ 
mas  Francis  Kennedy,  Eaq.  of  Dunure, 
M.  P.  to  Sophia,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Romily. 

—  At  Bombay,  Lientenant-Cdonel 
Hunter  Blair,  87^  lament,  to  Miss 
Morrisw 
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IS.  At  Resolis,  Captain  A.  Gallie,  late  ' 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  to  Miss  Anne 
Munro  Arthur. 

—  At  Edinbui^h,  Anthony  Bigot,  £sq.^ 
of  London,  to  Miss  Anne  Macdougall. 

17.  At  Ayr,  Charles  D.  Giairdner,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Cowan. 

>—  John  Farquhar,  Esq.  of  Pitscandly, 
Forfarshire,  to  Miss  Shillito,  London. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  Kenneth  Bruce  Stew¬ 
art,  Esq.  of  Annat,  to  Miss  Janet  Morri¬ 
son. 

so.  Captain  Robert  Melville  Grindlay, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service, 
to  Miss  Comerell. 

8S.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Taylor  of 
Brighton,  to  Miss  Jemima  Maria  Fraser. 

S7.  Mr  Spencer  Chichester,  to  Lady 
Augusta  Paget,  jdaughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesa. 

Lately,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grordon, 
to  Idrs  Christie. 

August  1.  AtBraehouse,  James  Stew¬ 
art,  Esq.  of  Crossmount,  Captain,  82d 
regiment,  to  Miss  Campbell,  Boreland. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Francis  Cohbam, 
Esq.  M.D.  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to 
Miss  M‘Crae. 

8.  At  Fenton,  John  Hope,  Esq.  89th 
lament,  to  Miss  Helen  Bogue. 

9.  At  London,  Colonel  Alex.  Wood¬ 
ford,  of  the  Coldstream  R^ment  of 
Guards,  to  Miss  Fraser. 

—  At  London,  William  Bowles,  Esq. 
Captain,  Royal  Navy,  to  the  Honourable 
Frances  Temple,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Viscount  Ptdmerston. 

is.  At  London,  Alex.  Watson  Law, 
Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company's  ser¬ 
vice,  to  Miss  Romanes,  of  Cbeapside. 

—  Capt.  Edward  HoUingworth,  Dela- 
fosse,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Young. 

14.  John  Jefirey,  Esq.  Greorge  Street, 
Edinbiugh,  to  Miss  Hunter,  St  Andrews. 

19.  At  London,  Campbell  Maijori- 
banks.  Esq.  of  Upper  Wimpole  Street, 
to  Mrs  Parker. 

82.  At  Hartfield  House,  James  Mac¬ 
donald,  Esq.  of  Balranald,  to  Miss  Jane 
Mackenzie  of  Hartfield. 

23.  At  Dalvey,  Charles  Grordon,  Esq. 
of  Forres,  to  Miss  Christina  Macleoa, 
of  Drynoch. 

—  At  La  Columbriere,  Jersey,  by  the 
Dean  of  that  island,  M^or  William  Mac- 
kay,  68th  light  infantry,  to  Miss  Mac- 
kay. 


•  S3.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ralkes,  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  to  Mias  Louisa  Boul¬ 
ton.  I 

28.  Robert  Elliott,  Esq.  of  Redhugh 
and  Tairas,  to  Miss  Elliot. 

89.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Thomas 
Carruthers,  Esq.  ,of  Dormont,  to  Miss 
Madacblan. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Anderson,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  to  Miss 
Gibson  of  Harehope. 

31.  At  Dover,  Thomas  Green,  Esq.  of 
Slyne  and  Cotterham,  Lancashire,  to  Miss 
Russell. 

Lately,  At  Cargilfield,  William  Bell, 
Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kin- 
near,  Edinburgh. 

September  3.  At  Hamilton,  Andrew 
Barrie,  Eso.  Surgeon,  to  Miss  EUza  Gray. 

4.  At  Eainburgb,  James  Austin,  Esq. 
M.  D.  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to  Miss 
Pierce,  Jamaica. 

—  At  London,  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Ogle  of  Worthy,  Bart  to  Miss 
Burroughs. 

5.  At  Leyton,  Essex,  Thomas  Flower 
Ellis,  jun.  Esq.  A.  B.  to  Miss  M'Tag- 
gart,  of  Ardwal. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Douglas,  Esq. 
of  Cavers,  to  Miss  Emma  Carnegie. 

11.  At  Glasgow,  Theodore  Walrond, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Jane  Hastings. 

—  At  Irvine,  Stewart  Murray  Fullar- 
ton.  Esq.  of  Fi^arton,  to  Isabella  Buch¬ 
anan  Muir. 

—  John  Burnside,  Esq.  Millbum 
House,  Dalserf,  to  Miss  Mary  Macar- 
thur,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Bell,  Esq. 
Berwick,  to  Miss  Ross. 

12.  At  Lochbuy  House,  John  Gr^or- 
son.  Esq.  of  Ardtorinish,  to  Miss  Mac¬ 
laine. 

15.  The  Hon.  Lionel  Charles  Dawson, 
to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Emily  Nugent, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

18.  At  Perth,  Glas  Sandeman,  Esq. 
younger  of  Springland,  to  Mira  Stewart. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham  Daly  ell,  to  Miss  Maria  Sampayo. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Brown,  Esq. 
of  London,  to  Miss  Hamilton,  of  Polmont 
Bank. 

20.  At  the  Manse  of  Crail,  Charles 
Naims,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  toMiaa 
Forbes  Bell. 
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91.  At  KirkhiH,  near  Aberdeen,  Thos. 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Mary 
Adamson. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Tomer,  Esq. 
of  Turner  Hall,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Helen 
Urquhart. 

—  At  Eglingham,  William  Hay,  Esq. 
of  Hemes,  East  Lothian,  to  Miss  Frances 
Ann  Ogle. 

27.  At  Glasgow,  Neil  Maclachlan,  Esq. 
Castleton,  Argyleshire,  to  Miss  Flora  Ann 
Maclaine  of  Fife  Place. 

28.  The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  to  Eliza  Mary,  widow  of  the 
late  Alex.  Thisdewayte,  Esq.  of  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

29.  Lord  F.  Bentinck,  to  Lady  M. 
Lowther. 

30.  Lieut-Col.  Elphinstone,  to  Miss 
Clavering. 

October  2. — At  Vogrie  House,  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  Anderson,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Dewar. 

6.  At  Peterhead,  John  M'Lean,  Esq. 
of  Richmond,  Grenada,  to  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  M'Kenzie. 

9.  At  Coldstream,  Donald  McDonald, 
Esq.  of  Drimintoron,  to  Miss  Ann  Cum¬ 
mings. 

10.  At  Crookston  House,  James  Greig, 
Esq.  of  Eccles,  to  Miss  Agnes  Borthwick. 

16.  At  London,  Captain  Lewis  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Royal  Scots  Greys,  to  Miss  Ban¬ 
croft. 

17.  At  Hospitalfield,  Capt.  Fyffe,  R.N. 
to  Miss  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Hunter, 
Blackness. 

—  At  Henderside  Park,  Capt.  George 
Edward  Watts,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Jane 
Waldie.  ^ 

24.  In  George  Square,  Edinbui^h,  Wil¬ 
liam  Downe  Gulon,  Esq.  younger  of  Wall- 
house,  to  Miss  Scott,  of  Sinton. 

—  At  Leith,  Benjamin  Pilliner,  Esq. 
to  Mrs  Gwynne,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Frederick  Gwynne. 

25.  At  Wakefield,  William  Campbell, 
Esq.  W.  S.  to  Miss  Jane  Cleghora. 

30.  At  Gordon  Hall,  Aberdeenshire, 
Gideon  Cranstoun,  Esq.  of  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera,  in  Spain,  to  Miss  Gordon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Spiers 
Crawford,  Esq.  79th  regiment,  to  Miss 
Mitchell. 

31.  At  Montrose,  Alexander  Lindsay, 
Esq.  Captain  of  the  Kelly  Castle  East  In- 


diaman,  to  Miss  Crmckshank,  of  Strlcka- 
thro'. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  Earl  Poulett,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Portman,  and  niece  of  Lord  Dormer. 

—*  At  Westerhall,  Major  Weyland, 
16th  lancers,  to  Lady  Johnstone,  widow 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Lowther  Jol^stone, 
Bart. 

November  1. — At  Madeira,  John  Tel¬ 
ling,  Esq.  to  the  illustrious  Lady  Donna 
Juliana  Leonora  da  Cunha  Telia. 

—  At  Cliffton,  Major  Macinnes,  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  to  Miss  Mary  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Milward. 

—  At  Inverary,  John  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  Achadarhinaig,  to  Miss  Campbell,  of 
Craignure. 

2.  Colonel  Douglas  Mercer,  of  the  3d 
guards,  to  Miss  Rowley. 

4.  Jasper  J.utzow  Hagermann,  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  King  of  I^nmark,  to  Har¬ 
riet,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  George 
Vere  Hobart,  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

6.  Captain  Charles  George  Stanhope, 
to  Miss  Galbraith,  of  Umey  Park,  county 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

7.  At  Holmhill,  Dumfties-shire,  Adam 
Mosman,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Miss 
Douglas. 

—  At  Dumfries,  William  Drysdale,' 
Esq.  W.  S.  to  Mrs  Copland. 

9.  At  London,  D.  J.  Ballingall,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Ward,  Sandhurst,  Kent. 

—  At  Park  House,' Banffshire,  Patrick 
Steuart,  Esq.  of  Auchlunkart,  to  Miss 
Gordon  of  Park. 

—  H.  T.  LiddeU,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sey¬ 
mour. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Esq.  brother  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart,  to  Miss  Ann  Montgomery  Camp¬ 
bell. 

15.  At  Beerferris,  Devon,  Charles  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Esq.  of  Rose-in-Vale,  near  Truro, 
to  Miss  Ross,  of  Wigtown. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Peter  Ramsay,'  Era. 
banker,  to  the  Hon.  Susan  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton,  second  ^ughter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  William,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Sten- 
ton. 

20.  At  Madras,  Mgjor  George  Cadell, 
12th  native  infentry,  to  Margaret,  second 
dat^ter  of  William  Molle,  Esq.  of 
Mains. 
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81.  At  Bonnington,  Lanarkshire,  Sir 
Guy  Campbell,  to  Miss  Fitzgerald. 

—  At  Manse  of  Cairney,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  John  Tborbom,  Esq.  late  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  to  Miss  Finlater. 

—  At  Frisky  Hall,  Captain  Alexander 
Smith,  to  Miss  C.  B.  M.  Dickson. 

23.  At  Greenock,  James  Turner,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Helena  Stewart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Ramsay,  Esq. 
writer,  to  Miss  O^vy. 

84.  At  London,  Miyor  Terry,  of  the 
85th  regiment,  to  Miss  Eliza  Gordon. 

86.  At  London,  John  Crawford,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice,  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Miss 
Perry,  of  Tavistock  Square. 

87.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Greentree,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  service,  to  Miss  Dyer. 

88.  At  Rhue,  Lieutenant-Colonel  D. 
McDonald,  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  M‘Donald. 

—  'Hie  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh,  A.  M. 
of  the  Scots  Church,  Miles’  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Miss  Louisa  Gordon. 

89.  At  Felbrigge,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Colin  Campbell,  to  the  Hon.  Beatrice 
Byng,  daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Tor- 
rington. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  Kenneth  M'Kenzie, 
Esq.  Lochalsh,  to  Miss  Mary  M'Lean. 

December  4. — At  London,  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  to  Miss  Eliza  Fitzclarence,  third 
daughter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

—  At  Chapelhill,  parish  of  Carlaverock, 
Captain  Alexander  Borthwick,  R.N.  to 
Mias  Margaret  Rawline. 

5.  Rich.  Gresley  Esq.  of  Stowe  House, 
near  Lichfield,  to  Mrs  Drummond,  widow 
of  Robert  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Megginch 
Castle. 

7.  At  St  Pancras  Church,  London, 
WUliam  Hendrickson,  Esq.  of  the  island 
of  Nevis,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Fyfe,  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

10.  At  Wolverhampton,  the  Hon.  Cap¬ 
tain  Joceline  Percy,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Sohpia 
Elizabeth  Walhouse. 

11.  At  the  Manse  of  Domock,  John 
Carlyle,  Esq.  of  Domock,  to  Miss  Sloan. 

12.  At  Wester  Frew,  Henry  Richard- 
.  son.  Esq.  of  Wester  Culinore,  Stirling¬ 
shire,  to  Miss  Helen  Forrester. 


18.  At  London,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Edge, 
Rector  of  Wetheringham,  toMrs  Gra^m. 

—  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Torrens, 
to  Miss  Esther  S.  Serle. 

15.  At  Edinbureh,  George  Lloyd,  £^. 
of  Clifton,  Yorkuiire,  to  Miss  Marion 
Christina  Maclean,  of  Coll. 

80.  At  Ayr,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Shaw,  late  of  the  43d  raiment,  to  Miss 
Mary  Primrose. 

82.  At  Eklinbuigh,  Lieuteiumt  Andrew 
Smith,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Simson. 

—  At  Greenhall,  Mr  Amot,  Elphin- 
stone,  to  Miss  Handyside. 

25.  At  Oxgang  House,  George  Stir¬ 
ling,  Esq.  captain  in  the  army,  to  Miss 
Gray. 

86.  At  Madras,  Alex.  Fairlie  Bruce, 
Esq.  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  to  Miss  Cathcart. 

87.  At  London,  Wm.  Fullarton  Lind¬ 
say  Caraqipe,  Esq.  of  Spynie  and  Boy- 
sack,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Jane  Chris¬ 
tian  Camq^ie,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Nwthesk. 

30.  At  Mellendean,  Charles  Abraham 
Leslie,  Esq.  to  Miss  Anna  Walker. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  General  Vatier,  in 
the  service  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
to  Miss  Boyd. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  I.ambie, 
Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  to  Miss 
Eliubeth  Dundas  Crichton. 


DEATHS. 

Jakuaey  1. — At  Demerara,  Milliken 
Craig,  Esq.  Ballewan,  late  commander 
in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice. 

8.  At  Brechin,  the  Rev.  Mr  Straton, 
minister  of  the  English  Episcopal  chapel. 

—  At  Bongate,  Jedburgh,  Mr  James  ' 
Davidson,  late  of  Hindlee.  Few  passed 
this  good  man’s  door  without  a  kind  in¬ 
vitation  and  friendly  welcome  to  his  shel¬ 
tering  cot,  and  friendly  board.  This  be¬ 
nevolent  individual  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  eye  of  the  author  of  Guy  Man- 
tiering,  when  he  drew  the  character  of 
Dandy  Dinmont. 

3.  At  Patrington,  in  his  9l8t  year,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dolman,  'Taylor,  Esq. 

—  At  Langholm,  Mr  Telfnd,  aged  90. 
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S.  At  Born  Castle,  Wm.  Sommervdl, 
Esq.  of  Hunilton  Farm. 

4.  At  Aberdeen,  Thomas  Baimerman, 
Esq.  merchant. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  60th  year, 
Mrs  Helen  Gray,  late  of  Newhall. 

' —  At  Dundee,  George  Wilkie,  Esq.  of 
Auchlishie,  aged  66. 

6.  At  E^nburgh,  Mrs  Carlyle  Bell. 

—  At  Beverley,  in  her  78th  year,  Mrs 

Sinclair,  widow  of  the  Rev.  G^rge  Sin¬ 
clair,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Wilford,  near  Not¬ 
tingham. 

7.  At  Muirton,  Lady  Naime,  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Naime  of  Dunsin- 
nane,  Bart,  aged  75. 

—  At  West  End,  in  the  parish  of  Few- 
ston,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110  years, 
John  Demaine. 

—  At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  Thomas 
Dingwall  Fordyce,  lieutenant  and  acting 
adjutant  and  quartermaster  of  the  Bengal 
artillery. 

8.  Mrs  Gk>rdon  Pringle  of  Crawhill. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Helen  Littlejohn, 

widow  of  Provost  John  Gilchrist,  aged 
70. 

—  At  Tinian,  Patrick  B^bie,  Esq.  late 
of  Castlehill. 

—  At  Trinidad,  Robert  Hill,  Esq.  late 
merchant  in  Gla^w. 

9.  In  Charlestown,  North  America,  Mrs 
Starr  Barrett,  after  fully  completing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  an  active 
and  various  life.  Tms  venerable  lad^  was 
bora  in  the  year  1699  of  the  Christian 
era,  about  a  year  befmre  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  King  of  Spain.  Peter  I.  was 
then  Czar  of  Muscovy — a  title  now  en¬ 
larged  to  that  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias ;  Fredoick  Augustus  was  King  of 
Poland ;  Charles  XII.  was  Kin^  of  Swe¬ 
den  ;  Frederick  IV.  (son  to  Chnstian 
was  King  of  Denmark ;  William  Hi. 
King  of  England ;  Peter  IV.  King  of  Por- 
tugiu ;  and  Louis  XV.  E[ing  of  France. 

— AtLanfyllin,  Montgomeryshire,  Mr 
Evan  Price,  watchmaker,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years  and 
ten  months. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Little  Gilmonr, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  William  Charles 
Litw  Gilmour,  Esq.  of  Crammillar. 

—  At  Melville  Place,  Stirung,  Dugald 
Forbes,  Esq. 


9.  At  Montrose,  of  the  typus  Fever,  Mr 
George  Henderson,  surgeon,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  45th  year  of  hiia 

—  Wm.  T.  TayuMT,  Esq.  of  Tundiam- 
green  Terrace,  deputy  inspector  of  hospi¬ 
tals  in  the  British  army. 

—  At  Kinsale,  Lieut-Colonel  Henry 
Reddish  Furzer,  Royal  Marines. 

—  Capt.  George  Constantine  Umaston, 
Royal  Navy. 

10.  At  Little  Syon,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy. 

—  At  Stirling,  John  M'Gibbon,  Esq. 
of  Southlodge,  v^o  for  56  years  discharged 
the  duties  of  town-clerk  of  that  buigh, 
and  for  34  years  those  of  shmiff-substi- 
tute  of  the  county. 

11.  At  Madras,  Dr  Alexander  Stewart, 
secretary  to  the  medical  board,  &c.  at 
that  place. 

—  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Willuun 
Greoi^e  Waugh,  ? 

—  At  Exeter,  in  nor  77th  year,  Mary, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Rothes. 

—  At  Lassw^le,  Crichton  Stracban, 
Esq.  late  shipbuilder,  Leith. 

—  The  Rev.  Williinn  Gkirdon,  minister 
of  Clatt,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Calmonell,  w  Rev.  John  Blair, 
minister  of  the  Associate  Coufijegation,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  40th  of  his 
ministry. 

—  At  Greenhill,  near  Sheffield,  aged 
88,  Mr  John  Fox,  who  has  left  ch^ren, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grand^dren, 
to  Uie  amount  of  100 ! 

12.  In  Gloucester,  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Harley,  relict  of  Bishop 
Harley,  and  mother  of  the  Ri^t  Honl  the 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

—  At  Dumfnes,  aged  104,  Mrs  Janet 
M 'Naught,  relict  of  the  last  of  the  male 
line  of  tne  Lairds  of  Kilwhanity ;  mother- 
in-law  to  Mr  White,  mathematician; 
and  the  nearest  relation,  in  this  country, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hyslop,  Bart,  commander- 
in-chief  at  Madras. 

—  At  Quebec,  William  Scott,  Esq. 
younger  of  Wooll. 

—  Aged  86,  Mr  Thomas  Ayre,  many 
years  keeper  of  the  Castle  in  Newcastle. 
He  was  present  at  the  si^e  of  Quebec, 
and  was  one  of  the  men  at  the  gun  ftom 
which  the  celebrated  rebel  Geue^  Mont¬ 
gomery  received  the  death  wound.  He 
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afterwards  ooiumanded  a  Teasel  from  New¬ 
castle  in  the  Hamburgh  trade  for  above 
twenty  years. 

IS.  In  the  89d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John 
Thomson,  parish  schoolmaster,  Muthil. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mr  Andrew  Wright, 
manufacttirer,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Dunkeld,  Mrs  Maxwell,  aged 
81. 

—  At  Moness  House,  James  Robertson, 
Eso.  late  of  Killichangie,  aged  96.  He 
ouUived  all  his  own  family,  (the  male 
part  of  which  honourably  bl^  and  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,)  and  also 
all  the  companions  of  his  youth.  We  have 
frequently  observed  the  death  of  the  lad 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward’s  followers  an¬ 
nounced  ;  and  now  venture  to  assert,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  is  the 
last  of  the  officers  who  fought  under  him, 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746.  He 
commanded  a  company  of  the  Athole 
Highlanders  upon  that  memorable  day ; 
and  being  perfectly  collected  in  his  senses 
to  the  last  moments,  his  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  deeds  of  other  years  were 
truly  interesting. — l*erih  Courier. 

—  The  Electress  of  Hesse,  after  a  short 
illness. 

14.  At  Grant’s  Braes,  near  Hadding¬ 
ton,  Agnes  Brown,  the  mother  of  Bums, 
the  poet,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Greenock,  in  the  86th  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Ann  Fullarton,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
John  Monteath,  minister  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Houston  and  KiUellan. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry 
David  Hill,  professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University,  much  and  justly  r^etted. 

—  At  D^raw,  in  the  parish  of  Beith, 
Lieut.  Wm.  Leavach,  of  the  21st  Royal 
North  British  Fusileers. 

15.  At  Jedburgh,  at  an  advanced  ^e, 
Mrs  Elliot,  sen.  of  Harwood. 

—  At  Canton,  Captain  Robert  Stair 
Dalrymple,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Hew  Ha¬ 
milton  Dalrymple,  of  North  Berwick  and 
Bargany,  Bart 

—  At  Lockerby,  William  Martin,  Esq. 
of  Blackford,  writer  there. 

—  In  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  John 
Little,  Esq.  yomiger  of  Dum,  Newabbey. 

—  The  Grand  Dudiess  of  Baden,  aged 
73. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  S2d  year. 


Mrs  Jean  Wilson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr 
George  Wilson,  merchant,  Dundee. 

16.  At  London,  Mrs  Brenton,  widow  of 
the  late  Admiral  Brenton.  n 

—  At  Lingen,  in  Westphalia,  James 
Macrae,  Esq.  late  of  Holmains. 

—  At  Nether  House,  Lesmahagow, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nasmyth,  late  of  the 
7th  West  India  regiment. 

17.  Mr  Philip  'T.  Meyer,  the  eminent 
composer  and  professor  of  the  Harp,  in 
the  88th  year  of  bis  age. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Archibald  Campbell, 
Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow,  late  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  London,  Lieutenant-General 
James  Campbell,  aged  76. 

—  At  Gosport,  Robert  Grierson,  Esq. 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Bath,  Mrs  Helen  Wauchope,  re¬ 
lict  of  George  Wauchope,  Esq.  of  Fal¬ 
mouth,  county  of  Devon. 

18.  At  Bolton,  Lancashire,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age,  William  Black,  Esq.  phy¬ 
sician  there. 

—  Mrs  Linley,  aged  about  92,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  Linley,  formerly  of  Druiy- 
lane  theatre,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
first  Mrs  Sheridan. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  82,  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  M'Cleish,  printer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Scott,  attor¬ 
ney  at  law,  &c.  Calcutta,  aged  32. 

—  At  Belwood,  John  Young,  Esq.  late 
of  London. 

—  At  Minto,  Jane,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Captain  Elliot,  Royal  Navy. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jan- 
net  Russell,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Russell  of  Ashiesteel. 

■  20.  In  his  79th  year,  John  Mackenzie 
of  Torridon,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  Esq. 

—  At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs  Thomson, 
widow  of  the  late  George  Thomson  of 
Mosshouses. 

21.  At  the  manse  of  Abernethy,  the 
Rev.  John  Grant,  minister  of  that  parish, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Moyhall,  Sir  .£neas  Mackintosh, 
of  Mackintosh,  Bart  captain  of  Clanchat- 
tan,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age,  and  50th  of  his  ministry,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Robert  Muter,  one  of  the  Deans 
of  the  chapel  royal,  and  chaplain  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  his  late  Majesty. 
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21.  At  Arbroath,  John  Spink,  Esq.  aged 
84. 

22.  At  Glasgow,  John  Black,  Esq.  of 
Claremont. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mrs  Isabella  Knox, 
late  of  Mayshiel. 

—  Suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gamock,  first  minister  of 
Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Dreghom,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Haldane,  minister. 

23.  At  his  seat  at  Charleton-house,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  John  Howard,  Earl 
of  Suf^  and  Berksjiire,  Viscount  Ando¬ 
ver,  and  Baron  Howard  of  Charleton,  ge- 
.neral  in  the  army,  colonel  of  the  44th  re¬ 
giment  of  foot,  governor  of  Londonderry 
and  Culmore  forts,  in  Ireland.  His  lord- 
ship  was  in  the  81st  vear  of  his  age. 

—  At  Sidmouth,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  the  5^  year  of  his 
age. 

—  In  Jamaica,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
James  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Mayfield. 

—  Prince  Charles  of  Schonditch  Caro- 
lath,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Househill,  Mrs  Dunlop,  wife  of 
Colonel  Dunlop  of  Househill. 

—  At  Bathgate,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Con- 
nel,  minister  of  the  Associate  Congrega¬ 
tion  there,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and 
33d  of  his  ministry. 

24.  On  board  the  Castle  Huntly  East 
Indiaman,  for  Bengal,  James,  eldest  son 
of  James  Hay,  writer  to  the  signet 

—  At  Naples,  Cardinal  Caracciolo, 
Bishop  of  Palestine. 

25.  At  Scone,  Mrs  Brodie,  widow  of 
Rev.  John  Brodie,  late  noinister  of  Kin- 
loch. 

—  At  Richmond,  Miss  Maria  Dundas. 

—  Of  palsy,  at  Atcherrypaukum,  on 
the  route  to  Trichinopoly,  Lieutenant  G. 
C.  Johnstone,  Royal  Scots. 

26.  At  Royston,  Herts,  in  his  76th 
year,  Mr  Henry  Andrews,  the  editor  of 
“  Moore’s  Almanack.” 

—  Viscountess  Gormanston,  of  Gor- 
mauston  Castle,  county  of  Meath. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Gabriel  Richardson, 
Esq.  late  provost  of  that  burgh. 

—  At  Charlotte  Street,  Glasgow,  Agnes 
Buchanan,  i^lict  of  James  Fisher,  late 
fiumer  at  Craigend  of  Campsie,  ag^  83. 
Her  husband  med  25th  Dewmber,  1806, 
aged  75.  They  were  married  52  years, 
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and  it  is  singular,  that  during  that  period 
no  death  tiU  the  husband’s  occurred  in 
their  house ;  and  there  were  15  persons 
on  an  average  lived  in  the  family  with 
them.  They  had  87  descendants,  of  whom 
50  are  still  alive.  * 

26.  At  Springfield,  near  Forres,  Niel 
Currie,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  late  surgeon 
in  the  78th  regiment. 

27.  At  Dumfries,  in  the  80th  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Janet  Macintyre. 

—  At  Mundie,  parish  of  Aberdalgie, 
the  Rev.  David  Meliss,  M.  D. 

—  At  Tranent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Shir- 
refi*,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  42d 
of  his  ministry. 

—  At  his  seat,  Trelowarren,  Cornwall, 
Sir  Vyall  Vyvian,  Bart. 

—  At  Oporto,  Mr  C.  De  Monti,  jun. 
of  Gla^w. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  few  days  ill¬ 
ness,  Mrs  Hathom  of  Castlewij^. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Cleish,  Miss  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Darling. 

—  At  Ord,  near  Berwick,  Mr  Geoi^e 
Laing,  farmer. 

—  At  his  bouse,  Fyfe  Place,  Donald 
M'Laine,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edinbui^h. 

29.  At  Sunning  Hill,  Berks,  Miss  Grace 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Campbell  of  Monzie,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  George^ s  Square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  David  Bladr,  Esq.  merchant. 

30.  At  London,  John'  Latouche,  Esq. 
one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

—  At  Ord,  Alex.  McKenzie,  Esq.  of 
Ord,  aged  66. 

—  In  the  Island  of  Grenada,  Mr  Chas. 
Brown,  youngest  son  of  Mr  John  Osbum 
Brown,  W.  S. 

31.  At  Camberwell,  on  the  day  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  98th  year,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Peter  Frye. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant-General 
William  Robertson  of  Lude. 

—  At  Paris,  Robert  Alexander,  second 
son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Greneral  Sir 
James  Leigh,  G.  C.  B. 

LMtely. — In  the  Friar’s  Vennel,  Dum- 
fVies,  aged  75,  Bridget  Constable,  wife  of 
Deacon  Johnston,  bkeksmith,  who  is  left, 
at  the  age  of  87,  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
partner,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  in 
marriage  and  cordial  afi^tion  for  no  less 
than  fifty-four  years  and  a  half. 

t  K 
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Lately.  At  Ringwood,  Mr  Christopher 
Cobb,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  three  kings ;  he 
was  many  years  a  merchant  in  the  New¬ 
foundland  trade. 

— At  Chacewatcr,  Elizabeth,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  Ralph.  Thoxigh  she  had 
reached  her  21st  year,  her  height  was 
only  two  feet  ten  inches ;  she  was  not  at 
all  deformed,  but  rather  well  proportion¬ 
ed.  During  her  life  she  was  never  known 
to  laugh,  or  cry,  or  utter  any  sound  what¬ 
ever,  though  it  was  evident  she  both  saw 
and  heard ;  hej  weight  never  exceeded 
twenty  pounds. 

—  At  High  Wycomb,  Bucks,  aged  89, 
Mr  Matthew  Bates,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  horticulturists  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

—  At  her  house  in  Castle  Street,  Mrs 
Mure,  widow  of  the  late  William  Mure, 
Es<^.  of  Caldwell,  one  of  the  Barons  of  his 
Majesty’s  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

—  At  Crail,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Wil¬ 
liam  Macdonald  Fowler,  Esq.  writer  in 
Edinburgh. 

~  At  her  seat,  Carlton  House,  near 
Malmsbury,  aged  82,  the  Countess  of  Suf¬ 
folk. 

—  At  Horsley,  Gloucestershire,  John 
Sheppard,  Esq. 

—  At  Lanark,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  James  Hamilton,  late  farmer  at 
Jerriswood. 

—  At  his  house,  the  Stirling  Castle,  in 
the  parish  of  Trelawney,  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  aged  62,  William  Sawyers,  Esq. 

—  At  Godaiming,  Nicholas  Loftus, 
Esq.  formerly  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
4th  r^ment  of  dragoon  guards,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  London,  a  few  weeks  after  his 
return  from  India,  Robert  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  medi¬ 
cal  service,  third  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Ballachin. 

February  1. — At  the  Villa  Pen,  near 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  Francis  Graham, 
Esq.  formerly  a  representative  in  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  parish  of  St  Thomas. 

—  At  her  house  of  Hermitage,  Miss 
JStair  Primerose,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Archibald  ^merose,  Bart,  of 
Dunipace. 

—  At  Gayfield  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Robert  Horsburgh. 


1.  At  Perth,  widow  M'Lean,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Elspet  M'Gregor,  aged 
102  years  and  three  months.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  many  years  a  tenant  on  the 
estate  of  Breadalbane,  and  she  herself  was 
a  servant  at  an  inn  at  Killin,  in  the  year 
1745,  when  Prince  Charles  was  there, 
with  whom  she  shook  hands,  and  often 
boasted  of  the  honour. 

2.  At  Berwick,  James  Hogarth,  Esq. 
aged  76,  deeply  regretted. 

—  At  his  house,  in  York  Place,  Lon¬ 
don,  Joseph  Madocks,  Esq.  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  his  chest.  Mr  Madocks  was 
the  first  amateur  actor  of  his  day.  His 

{)erformance  of  Falstaff"  was  truly  excel- 
ent.  He  was  long  the  convivial  compa¬ 
nion  of  Frank  North,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Guilford. 

—  At  Ardfreck,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Mrs 
Macleod,  Dowager  of  Talisker,  at  tne  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  91. 

3.  At  Irvine,  the  Rev.  James  Hender¬ 
son,  minister  of  Irvine. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Gideon  Duncan,  Esq. 
assistant  commissary-general. 

4.  At  Manley,  Devonshire,  Mrs  Man- 
ley,  of  Manley. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  William 
Richard,  aged  79. 

— At  Blithfleld,  in  Staffordshire,  Louisa 
Lady  Bagot,  relict  of  the  late,  and  mother 
of  the  present  Lord  Bagot. 

5.  At  Dublin,  suddenly,  in  an  apoplec¬ 
tic  fit,  Peter  Digges  la  Touche,  Esq. 

7.  At  the  Garland,  near  Kilbagie,  Mr 
John  M'Leay,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Scrym- 
geour,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Scrymgeour 
Wedderburn  of  Wedderbum  and  Birk- 
hill.  Esq. 

8.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Vi- 
cary  Gibbs,  late  Lord  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

10.  At  Paxton  House,  George  Home, 
Esq.  of  Wedderburn. 

—  At  Berlin,  the  Princess  Ann  Eliza¬ 
beth  Louisa,  relict  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia. 

—  At  his  house  in  Newman  Street, 
London,  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  8^  year  of 
his  age. 

—  At  Torwoodlee,  Mrs  Pringle,  of  Tor- 
woodlee. 
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.  10.  At  Glenfuin,  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Duncan  Macdougall,  Esq.  Ar- 
dintrive. 

11.  At  her  house  in  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Balfour,  widow  of  John 
Balfour,  Esq.  of  Balbimy. 

—  At  Peterhead,  Mrs  Jane  Arbuthnot, 
spouse  of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  of  In- 
vemettie. 

—  At  Salutation,  near  Darlington,  in 
his  105th  year,  Mr  Benjamin  Garnet. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haweis, 
LL.D.  M.  D.  rector  of  All  Saints,  Aid- 
winkle,  Notts,  chaplain  and  principal 
trustee  to  the  late  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  founder  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  father  of  the  missions  to  the 
South  ^a  Islands. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  David  Todd,  sen. 
Esq. 

—  At  Rothesay,  in  his  83d  year,  John 
Blain,  Esq.  late  collector  of  the  customs 
there,  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county  of 
Bute,  and  commissary  of  the  Isles,  &c. 

—  At  Skibo,  Sutherlandshire,  in  the 
94th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Jane  Nichol¬ 
son,  relict  of  the  late  John  Macdonald, 
Esq.  Breakish. 

12.  At  Perth,  Patrick  Stewart,  senior. 
Esq.  aged  85. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Mrs  John  Young, 
senior. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Susanna  Harries, 
wife  of  Captain  Pierie,  R.  N. 

—  At  Easter  Moffat,  Miss  Jane  Wad¬ 
dell,  of  Easter  Moffat. 

13.  At  Paisley,  Mrs  Fanny  Orr,  wife 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  sheriff-sub¬ 
stitute,  Paisley. 

—  At  Davi^tone,  Miss  Colder,  of  Da- 
vidstone. 

—  At  Maxwellton,  Miss  Ann  Max¬ 
well,  of  Carruchan. 

—  At  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Mr 
George  Wilson,  assistant-surgeon  of  his 
Majesty’s  gun-brig  the  Snapper. 

—  At  Annat  Lodge,  near  Perth,  Lieut- 
General  Robert  Stuart  of  Rait 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of 
Portmore,  P.  C.  S. 

14.  At  Leith,  Charles  Gordon,  Esq. 
late  collector  of  excise,  Kelso. 

—  In  Sloane  Street,  London,  General 
Walker,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Kmghtsbridge,  aged  84,  Dr  Mi¬ 


chael  Underwood,  many  years  Physician 
to  the  British  Lying-in-Hospital,  and  the 
accoucheur  who  was  engaged  at  the  birth 
of  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

15.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Sarah,  wife  of 
William  Mure,  Esq.  of  Twynholm  Mains, 
aged  39. 

—  At  St  Petersburgh,  Mr  Brown,  a 
King's  messenger.  He  had  been  sent  out 
with  dispatches  to  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment,  announcing  the  death  of  our  late 
King,  and  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty. 

—  At  Rosehill,  Totteridge,  Ho'tford- 
shire,  in  his  98th  year,  Genei^  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Maitland,  of  Clifton,  Bart. 

15.  At  Hillhouse,  very  suddenly,  Wil¬ 
liam  M'Kirrel,  Esq.  of  Hillhouse. 

—  At  Dublin,  Leonard  M'Nally,  Esq. 
of  the  Irish  bar. 

16.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Mary  Henrietta  Erskine,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

—  At  Brighton,  Major-General  John 
Lindsay. 

—  At  103,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Edmond  Livingston,  Esq.  aged  89  years. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Sarah  N obcott,  spouse 
of  William  Maule,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Catnerine,  widow  of  ' 
John  Hunter,  Esq.  Brunswick  Square. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mrs  M‘Kerrell,  wife  of 
Fulton  M'Kerrel,  Esq. 

—  At  Orchard  House,  Paisley,  Henry 
Bowie,  Esq.  of  Mountblow,  aged  75. 

17.  At  Kilmarnock,  Mr  James  Meuros,' 
bookseller. 

—  At  Star  Bank,  Thomas  Simpson, 
Esq.  of  Star,  aged  79. 

18.  At  Banff,  Mr  James  Imlach,  mer¬ 
chant 

—  In  Cleveland  Row,  St  James’s,  Lont 
don,  Major-General  Hamilton,  colonel  of 
the  Royal  Waggon  Train. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Kincaid,  Esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  John  Kincaid,  Esq. 
of  Kincaid. 

—  Sir  David  Dundas,  G.C.B.  ravemor 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Chelsea. 

—  At  the  house  of  her  father-iu-law. 
Sir  Wathen  Waller,  Bart,  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  Mariarme  Curzon,  only  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Baroness  Howe. 

19.  At  Stirling,  Mr  George  Taylor, 
merchant. 
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19.  At  her  house.  Hill  Street,  Mrs  Jo¬ 
anna  Hamilton,  relict  of  the  late  Edward 
McCormick,  Esq.  advocate,  Sheriff-depute 
of  A3^hire,  and  Solicitor  of  Teinds  for 
Scotland. 

—  At  Largo,  Archibald  Groodsir,  Esq. 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  and  late  surgeon  in 
the  Fifeshire  regiment  of  militia. 

—  At  his  resMence  in  Park  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  of  an  inflammation  in  the  lungs, 
Edward  Cooke,  Esq.  late  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  bis  Majesty’s  OfBce  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  at  the  early  age  of 
18,  Francis  Alexander  Gatherar,  third 
son  of  John  Gatherar,  Esq.  surveyor  of 
taxes  for  Banfl^hire. 

—  At  Newton,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bu¬ 
chanan,  relict  of  John  Craig,  Esq.  Belle- 
wan. 

SO.  At  his  house,  in  Manchester  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  London,  Gilbert  Hall, 
Esq. 

—  In  St  Giles’s,  Norwich,  in  his  80th 
year,  Mr  Joseph  Leonard  Monsigny,  by 
nirth  a  Fren^man,  and  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
holding  the  post  of  private  secretary  till 
the  death  of  that  Monarch. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  at  the  house  of  her 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr  Meiklejohn,  Mrs 
Margaret  Cree,  eldest  surviving  daughter 
of  the  late  Hugh  Cree,  Esq.  of  Saline 
Shaw. 

21.  At  Ettrickbank,  near  Selkirk,  Wil¬ 
liam  Scott,  Esq.  of  Ettrickbank,  late  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Ardoch,  Captain  Charles  Moray, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Charles 
Moray  Stirling,  of  Ahercaimy. 

—  At  Lis  house,  in  Lower  Brook  Street, 
London,  in  the  9^  year  of  his  age.  Vis¬ 
count  Curzon. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mr  Henry  Cowan,  junior, 
writer  and  banker. 

—  The  Rev.  Dr  George  Lawson,  of  the 
Associate  congregation  of  Selkirk,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  and  49th  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry. 

22.  At  Melville  House,  the  Right  Hon. 
Alexander  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
aged  70  ydars. 

—  At  Leslie,  Thomas  Inglis,  Esq.  of 
Feal,  aged  69. 


22.  At  Tracton,  Iseland,  Mrs  Catha¬ 
rine  McCarthy,  iged  103  years. 

23.  At  Savil,  in  the  isund  of  Sanday, 
Orkney,  Mrs  Helen  Douglas. 

—  At  Thenurst  Cottage,  Berks,  Colo¬ 
nel  Sheldrake,  of  the  royal  artiUery. 

24.  At  Ayr,  Mr  Gilbert  M'Clure,  mer¬ 
chant,  aged  82. 

—  At  the  manse  of  'Turriff’,  Mrs  Stu¬ 
art,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Stuart. 

28.  At  No.  10,  Abbeyhill,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Janet  Macdonald. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Niven  of  Thorn¬ 
ton. 

29.  At  Selkirk,  Mrs  Mann,  spouse  of 
E.  Mann,  Esq. 

Lately,  At  Malta,  of  an  inflammation 
in  the  l^wels,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  T.  Free- 
mantle,  G.C.B.  Commander  of  the  fleet  in 
the  M^terranean. 

—  At  the  Isle  of  France,  Alexander 
William  Young,  Esq.  Commissary-Ge¬ 
neral  of  that  island. 

—  At  Bath,  suddenly,  Vice-Admiral 
Fayerman,  aged  65. 

—  At  Bloomsbury,  Mrs  Boswell,  relict 
of  Bruce  Boswell,  Esq.  of  Iver  Lodge, 
Bucks. 

—  At  Hanover,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  James  Bontein, 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Crentlemen  of  the 
Privy  Chamber. 

March  1.  Captain  James  Aberdour, 
R.  N. 

—  At  Dumfries,  James  Graham,  Esq. 
of  Furthhead,  late  writer  in  Dumfries. 

—  Mrs  Kathrine  Burd,  wife  of  Robert 
Dick,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

2.  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Guild,  aged  7  3. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Greig  of  Leth- 
angie. 

—  At  Berwick  on  Tweed,  in  his  81st 
^ear,  John  Constable,  Esq.  late  of  Moor-i 

—  At  the  manse  of  Tain,  Mrs  Maiga- 
ret  Brodie,  widow  of  the  late  Reverend 
Charles  Calder,  minister  of  Urquhart. 

4.  At  Gibrdtar,  after  a  long  illness. 
Major  Charles  Tayler,  of  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

—  Mrs  Sanderson,  aged  89,  relict  of 
Mr  Thomas  Sanderson,  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Grace  Brown, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  An¬ 
drew  Brown,  R.  N. 
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5.  At  Stranraer,  Miss  Agnes  Campbell 
of  Aires. 

—  At  Rosemarkie,  Charles  Matheson, 
Esq. 

6.  At  Manchester,  James  Knox,  Esq. 
late  of  Glasgow.  * 

—  At  Burnside  Cottage,  Campsie,  Ro¬ 
bert  Bryson,  Esq. 

—  At  Irvine,  David  Dale,  Esq. 

7.  At  Sharrow  Head,  near  Sheffield, 
Major-General  Patrick  Mackenxie,  Colo¬ 
nel  of  the  Sd  Royal  Veteran  Battalion. 

8.  At  Bennols,  Hugh  Ronald,  Esq.  of 
Bennals. 

9.  At  Queensferry,  Mrs  Mary  Macken- 
aie,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Henderson. 

—  At  Beverley,  of  typhus  fever,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Cheney. 

—  At  ^Torresdale,  Major-Gen.  Keith 
Macalister,  of  Loup. 

10.  Suddenly,  while  walking  in  his 
garden,  near  Tangier,  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  James  Simpson,  Esq.  American 
Consul  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

13.  At  Allahabad,  East  Indies,  Grace, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Robertson, 
Esq.  Superintending  Sui^eon  Honoiu^ble 
Company's  Service,  Dinapore  district, 
Ben^. 

14.  At  the  residency  of  Nepaul,  Ro¬ 
bert  Stuart,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Stuart  of  Allanbank,  Bart. 

—  At  Stranraer,  James  McNair,  Esq. 
late  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

15.  At  St  Petersburgh,  Louis  Duncan 
t'assam^jor.  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  the  Com*!  of  Russia. 

18.  At  Arbroath,  Dr  John  Peter. 

19.  At  Carlung,  Ayrshire,  Archibald 
Alexander,  Esq.  of  Boydston,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age. 

SO.  At  Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia, 
Assistant-Surgeon  C.  A.  Simpson,  of  the 
60th  light  infantry. 

SS.  Mr  John  Forsyth,  manufacturer 
in  Glasgow. 

S3.  At  Perth,  Captain  Colin  Campbell, 
of  the  West  Perthshire  local  militia. 

—  At  Daventry,  Northamptonshire, 
Lieutenant-Colond  David  Rattray,  late 
of  the  63d  regiment  of  foot. 

—  At  Dunkeld,  Mr  John  Proudfoot, 
aged  79  years. 

24.  David  Paterson,  Esq.  banker  and 
insurance  broker  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kinfauns  Castle,  Mrs  Johnston, 


widow  of  the  late  Mqjor  Johnston,  61st 
r^ment  of  foot,  and  mother  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lady  Gray,  aged  89  years. 

24.  At  Perth,  Mr  'Thomas  Wudiart, 
wood-merchant. 

—  At  Mr  M'Kean's,  Union  Place, 
Glasgow,  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  of  Newton 
Hall,  Northumberland. 

—  J.  Peel,  Esq.  of  Faaeley,  brother 
to  Sir  R.  Peel,  Bart. 

25.  At  Cadogan  Terrace,  near  London, 
in  her  86th  year,  Mrs  Moore,  widow  of 
Dr  Moore. 

—  At  his  house  in  Forth  Street,  in  his 
58th  year,  John  Thomson,  Esq.  mer¬ 
chant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Innergellie,  James  Lumsdaine, 
Esq.  of  Innergellie. 

—  At  No.  1,  Prince’s  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Miss  Beatrix  Thomson,  aged  22. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Coats  of  BaiUies- 
ton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Camp¬ 
bell,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Succoth. 

26.  At  Montrose,  in  the  60th  year  of 

his  age.  Captain  David  Valentine,  of  his 
Majesty’s  navy.  ' 

—  James  Watt,  Elsq.  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

—  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  minister  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Establishment  of  that  city. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Dickson,  Esq. 
Depute  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
mi^ty. 

27.  At  Torr  House,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  David  Irving,  £^.  surgeon. 

28.  At  Grange,  Miss  Ann  Lauder,  el-, 
dest  daughter  of  the  deceated  Sir  An^w 
Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  Bart. 

—  At  Knock,  Banffshire,  Alexander 
Stronach,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Mar¬ 
tin,  late  bookseller  there,  aged  78. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  aged  71,  Mrs  Niven 
of  Thornton. 

—  Alexander  Graham,  Esq.  of  Lime¬ 
kilns. 

—  At  Kingston,  Surrey,  in  the  79th 

Sof  his  age,  Lieutenant-General  Ga- 
Johnston,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company’s  Service. 

—  At  Seafidd  Baths,  Joseph  Thom¬ 
son,  Esq.  Jedburgh,  late  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 
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S8.  At  Leith,  Joseph  Stoney,  Esq.  late 
of  Stoneyhenge,  Jamaica. 

29. *  At  Ormiston,  Miss  Jane  Johnston. 

—  At  his  house,  (Jeorge’s  Square,  E- 

dinhurgh,  Robert  Little  Gilmour,  Esq. 
writer  to  the  signet 

—  At  her  house  in  Castle  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Skene,  sen.  of  Rubislaw. 

—  At  Peebles,  John  Murray  Robert¬ 
son,  Esq.  Commissary  and  Sheriff  Clerk 
of  Peebles. 

—  At  Hillhousefield  House,  Mrs  Iso- 
bel  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  deceased  Mr 
Alexander  Brown,  merchant  in  Edin- 
bui^h. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Mr  John  Dunn,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Independent  church  there. 

30.  In  the  island  of  Tobago,  Mr  John 
Duncan,  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Richard  Drake, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Deans  of 
Huntingdon. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Finsbury  Square, 
London,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  Ro¬ 
bert  Service,  Esq. 

31.  At  Gloucester  Lodge,  in  his  19th 
year,  George  Charles  Canning,  Esq. 

—  At  Hampstead  Heath,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  Right  Hon.  Frances,  Countess 
of  Huntington,  her  Ladyship  having  lain 
in  on  the  Sunday  precemng  of  her  tenth 
child. 

—  At  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  Patrick  Crauford  Bruce,  Esq.  of 
Glenely. 

—  At  Seafield,  near  Dundee,  John 
Butter,  Esq. 

' —  At  Jamaica,  Miss  Popham,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Home  Popham. 

Lately,  At  Hampstead,  the  Hon.  John 
Dimsdale,  Baron  of  the  Russian  empire, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

—  Major  David  Carstairs,  of  the  8th 
regiment  of  native  infantry,  after  one  day's 
illness,  of  cholera  morbus,  at  Cannatore, 
near  Madras. 

—  At  Louth,  aged  97,  Mr  Edward 
Blyth,  for  many  years  a  very  eminent 
grazier  and  dealer  in  stock,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  wool-merchant. 

—  At  Maismore,  near  Glocester,  John, 
Rogers,  at  the  advanced  age  of  107  years. 

—  At  Angus,  in  France,  in  the  17th 
year  of  her  age,  of  tfie  small-pox,  (Jeor- 
giana  Clephane  Brooke,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Joseph  Brooke,  Bart. 


Lately,  At  Bath,  in  her  86th  year,  the 
relict  of  Dean  Ogle,  and  mother  of  ^e 
late  Mrs  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

—  At  bis  house  in  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  John  Hosier,  Esq.  in  bis 
67th  year. 

—  At  Aird,  Isle  of  Skye,  Airs  Macdo¬ 
nald,  widow  of  Captain  Charles  Macdo¬ 
nald. 

—  On  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Sap- 

{>hire,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  De^mber 
ast,  Mr  Andrew  Hutchison,  surgeon. 

—  At  Nagpore,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Munt,  C.  B.  of  the  6th  Light  Ca¬ 
valry. 

—  At  Negapatam,  Lieutenant  md  Ad¬ 
jutant  Archilwld  ^nkin,  2d  b'.ttalion 
23d  r^ment. 

—  At  Paris,  suddenly.  Lady  Courte¬ 
nay  Chichester. 

—  At  London,  Asheton]  Curzon,  Vis¬ 
count  and  Baron  Curzon. 

—  At  London,  Benjamin  West,  Esq. 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

April  1.  At  Gaderwarrha,  India,  the 
head-quarters  of  Colonel  Adams,  John 
Syme,  younger  of  Ryedale,  Lieutenant  in 
the  19th  native  infantry,  and  Deputy 
Commissary  at  Nagpore. 

—  At  Trincomalee,  Thomas  Miller 
Buchan,  surgeon  of  his  Majesty’s  ship, 
Minden. 

—  At  St  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies, 
George  Allan,  Esq. 

—  In  Jamaica,  of  a  fever,  Charles 
Wight,  son  of  Alexander  Weight,  W.  S. 

—  At  Salisbury  Green,  Lady  Dick, 
sen.  of  Prestonfield. 

—  At  the  house  of  Wm.  Wilberforce, 
Esq.  M.  P.  Kensington  Grore,  the  very 
Reverend  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  F.R.S. 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  President  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Lucasian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  that  University. 

—  At  Anstruther  Easter,  David  Hen¬ 
derson,  Esq.  late  Commander  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  excise  yacht,  aged  77. 

2.  Suddenly,  at  Lerwick,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Bolt,  Esq.  of 
Cruister. 

—  At  Brompton,  in  the  42d  year  of  his 
age.  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Mo¬ 
ral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Major-General 
Kemmis. 
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3.  AtHarewood  House,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Harewood,  a^d  82. 

—  At  Beith,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  William  White,  Ixwkseller  in 
^ith. 

5.  The  Countess  of  Fauconberg. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs  Robert  Campbell. 

6.  At  Campbeltown,  Alexander  Auld, 
Esq.  of  Garcoside,  and  late  of  Deme- 
rara. 

—  At  Perth,  the  Rev.  Henry  Sangster, 
minister  of  Humbie,  in  the  53d  year  of 
his  ministry,  and  82d  of  his  age. 

At  Langholm,  the  Rev.  John  Jar- 
dine,  minister  of  the  Associate  Burgher 
congregation,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age, 
and  34th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Old  Harbour,  Jamaica,  Charles 
Copland,  Esq.  late  of  Aberdeen. 

8.  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Stewarty  of  Kirkcudbright, 
died  in  France,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Miss  Agnes  Kennedy, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Dunure,  Esq. 

—  At  his  apartments  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  Colonel  Thomas,  Master  of 
the  Robes,  and  Groom  of  the  Bed-Cham¬ 
ber  to  his  Majesty. 

—  At  Glasgow,  after  a  short  illness, 
George  Munro,  Esq. 

—  At  Peterhead,  Thomas  Arbuthnot, 
Esq.  merchant  and  banker  there. 

—  At  Bath,  Alexander  Hart,  Esq.  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  11th  regiment 
of  light  dragoons. 

—  At  HiUhead,  Mr  John  Mair  of  Hill- 
head,  late  famer  in  Crookside,  of  Lou¬ 
doun. 

9.  At  Rairag,  Lochalsh,  Captain  Pa¬ 
trick  Grant,  late  of  the  68th  regiment. 

11.  At  Hassingbad,  of  the  jungle  fe¬ 
ver,  Lieutenant  John  Campbell,  of  the 
10th  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry. 

—  At  Perth,  Convener  John  Muire, 
flesher,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  in  the  27  th  year  of 
his  age.  Lieutenant  James  Steuart. 

13.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Alison  Tulli- 
deph,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  Principal  Tullideph,  of  the  United 
College,  and  relict  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thom¬ 
son,  minister  at  Kingoldrum,  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age. 


14.  At  Paris,  Dame  Helen  Colt,  relict 
of  Sir  David  Rae  of  Eskgrove,  Bart. 

—  In  Oxford  Street,  London,  in  her 
74th  year,  the  Dowager  Lady  Bm^yne. 

—  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hugh 
Spottiswood,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  Madras  Establishment. 

—  At  Richmond  Bay,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  North  America,  the  Rev.  Mr  An¬ 
drew  NicholL 

15.  At  Rome,  Mr  John  Bell,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  surgeon. 

—  At  Balise  River’s  Mouth,  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  Miss  Pringle  Home. 

—  Alexander  Moffat,  Esq.  of  Sunday- 
well,  aged  72  years. 

—  At  his  house,  St  James’s  Square, 
Edinburgh,  James  Robertson,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Montrose,  Miss  Katherine  Ogil- 
vy  of  Newtonmill,  aged  79. 

16.  At  Meggerney  Castle,  John  Mra- 
zies,  son  of  Steuart  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Cul- 
dares. 

—  In  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  William  Macnamara,  Esq.  late 
Captain  in  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  Service. 

—  In  her  house.  South  Audley  Street, 
London,  Mrs  Susanna  Long,  in  the  lOSd 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Bath,  in  his  88th  year,  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Elliot,  of  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Stobs 
Castle,  Roxburghshire. 

—  Off*  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  on 
board  of  the  Castle  Huntly,  East  India- 
man,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Chisholm  Ro¬ 
bertson,  of  his  Majesty’s  24th  r^ment 

17.  At  Monymusk  House,  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Grant  of  Monymusk,  Bart. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  Mrs  Margaret  Ran- 
ken,  wife  of  Lieutenant  David  M‘Adam, 
of  the  royal  marines,  aged  26. 

—  In  Upper  Norton  Street,  London, 
in  his  87th  year,  Claud  Russell,  Esq. 

18.  At  Douglas  Manse,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age,  the  Reverend  William  M'Cub- 
bin. 

—  At  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  of  a  con¬ 
sumption,  Mr  Charles  Maxwell,  one  of 
the  junior  Pages  of  the  Presence  to  his 
Majesty. 

—  At  Cheiacole,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Lieutenant  George  Dun,  of  the  20th  re¬ 
giment  native  infantry,  third  son  of  James 
Dun,  Esq.  of  Shawpark,  near  Selkirk. 
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19.  In  his  84th  year,  the  Right  Reve¬ 
rend  Charles  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Abbot  of 
the  Scots  Monastery  and  College  of  St 
James’s  in  Ratisbon. 

—  At  Reypoor,  of  a  fever.  Lieutenant 
Richard  Fraser,  5th  Bengal  native  in- 
fen  try. 

SO.  In  Glamorganshire,  of  a  rapid  de- 
dine,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood 
vessel,  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburcb,  Miss  Isabella  Stu¬ 
art,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Stuart  of 
Castleton,  Eso.  W.  S. 

21.  At  Workington  Hall,  Mrs  Curwen, 
wife  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland. 

—  On  his  passage  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  to  his  native  land.  Captain  John 
Ritchie,  of  the  73d  regiment. 

22.  At  his  house,  GayBeld  Place,  Alex¬ 
ander  Bonar,  Esq.  of  Ratho,  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  In  George’s  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Colonel  Munro. 

23.  At  his  house  on  Blackheath,  Peter 
Lawrie,  Esq.  of  Ernespie,  Scotland,  aged 
58. 

—  At  Manse  of  Cluny,  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Meams. 

—  At  Lopness,  Orkney,  Mrs  Strang, 
wife  of  William  Strang,  Esq. 

25.  At  Queensferry,  Miss  Mary  Da¬ 
vidson,  aged  86. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  White, 
writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  James  Street,  Pimlico,  London, 
Patrick  Colquhoan,  Esq.  LL.  D. 

—  At  Solsgirth,  James  Tait,  Esq.  in 
his  83d  year. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Isobel  Gard¬ 
ner,  wife  of  Richard  Hotchkis,  Esq.  of 
Templehall,  W.  S. 

—  At  Wick,  Patrick  Thomson,  Esq. 
writer,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Doncaster,  E.  Topham,  Esq.  a 
deputy-lieutenant,  and  acting  magistrate 
for  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York¬ 
shire. 

28.  At  Wumoo  Tank,  in  Wagur,  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Macmurdo,  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company’s  Resident  at  Cutch. 

—  At  Langley,  Kent,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

—  At  London,  William  Davies,  Esq. 
of  the  firm  of  Cadell  and  Davies,  book¬ 
sellers  in  the  Strand. 


28.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart.  D.  C.  L. 
of  Casewick,  near  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

—  At  Gargustown  of  Redcastle,  Alex¬ 
ander  Maefarquhar,  aliaa  Roy,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  103  yean. 

—  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Captain  George 
Allan  Maclean,  of  the  97th  regiment. 

29.  At  Campbeltown,  near  Fort  George, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Alexander 
Tulloch,  merchant  there. 

31.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Mr  Henry  Alex¬ 
ander  Elliot. 

Lately,  The  Dowager  Lady  Gage,  aged 
84. 

—  Edward  Lascelles,  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood,  &c. 

—  The  Honourable  Aiigustus  Richard 
Buller  Danvers,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Lanesborough. 

May  1.  At  Kirkaldy,  John  Ford,  Esq. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Steel,  Esq. 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Clova,  John  Harry,  only  son*  of 
Sir  Harry  Niven  Lumsden  of  Auchin- 
doir. 

—  At  Madras,  Sebastian  Holford  Greis, 
Esq. 

3.  At  London,  Mrs  Christian  David¬ 
son,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Hay. 

—  At  Ratisbon,  tbe  Rev.  James  Ro¬ 
bertson,  through  whose  perilous  exertions 
the  gallant  Romana,  with  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards,  effected  their  escape  fVom 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  soon  after 
joined  their  countrymen  who  were  then 
struggling  for  their  independence. 

—  At  Birdstone,  James  Morrison,  Esq. 
younger  of  Craigend. 

4.  At  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,  Bart. 

5.  At  Perth,  Captain  Archibald  Camp¬ 
bell,  on  the  half-pay  of  the  56th  regi¬ 
ment. 

—  At  Smart’s  Buildings,  London,  in 
her  105th  year,  Ann  Henley. 

6.  At  Point  St  Charles,  near  Montreal, 
Mr  John  Watson. 

—  Peter  M^Taggart,  Esq.  senior,  aged 

66. 

—  At  Toward,  Day  Hort  Macdowall, 
Esq. 

7.  At  Milnfield,  Alexander  M‘Donell, 
Esq.  solicitor  in  Inverness. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Ross,  writer. 
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7.  At  Govan  Manse,  the  Rev.  John  Pol¬ 
lock,  D.D.  aged  59,  and  in  the  29th  year 
of  his  ministry. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Assynt,  Helen, 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Hugh  Mackenzie, 
D.D. 

—  At  Samaraug,  Java,  John  Polwarth, 
Esq. 

8.  At  his  seat  of  Heaton  Lodge,  near 
Leeds,  General  George  Bernard,  colonel 
of  his  Majesty’s  84th  rc^ment. 

9.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Dr  James  Simpson. 

—  At  Covington  Manse,  the  Reverend 
Bryce  Little. 

—  At  his  house,  Craignestock,  John 
Ure,  Esq.  late  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

.  10.  At  Cheltenham,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  Major-general  Sir  Haylett 
Framingn^am,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  and  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guel- 
phic  order,  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland. 

—  In  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London, 
Captain  John  Anderson,  late  in  the  sea 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

—  At  his  house  in  George  Square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Captain  James  Tod,  late  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company’s  naval 
service. 

—  In  Wimpole  Street,  London,  Henry 
John,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Thornton  Leslie  Melville. 

—  At  Rineton,  the  Rev.  James  Mac¬ 
donald,  chaplain  of  the  late  76th  raiment 
of  foot. 

12.  At  Bi^ar,  Mrs  Margaret  Noble  of 
Baddingsgill,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

—  At  Braehead  Manse,  Mrs  Sommer- 
ville,  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Som- 
merville  of  Ampherlaw. 

—  At  Inchgarth,  near  Forfar,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Ure,  spouse  of  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner. 

—  Suddenly  at  Nairn,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Kitchen,  up¬ 
wards  of  40  years  minister  of  the  ^ces¬ 
sion  congregation  there. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Sawers, 
bookseller. 

IS.  At  Airth  Castle,  Mrs  Graham,  wi¬ 
dow  of  William  Graham  of  Airth,  Esq. 
—  At  Newport,  Isl^  of  Wight,  Brevet 


LieutenAnt-colonel  Henry  Woraley,  se¬ 
nior  miyor  of  his  Majesty’s  S4th  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  captain  of  Yarmouth 
Castle. 

—  At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  Maij  Cunning¬ 
ham,  spouse  of  Alexander  M'Laren,  Esq. 
merchant,  Hamburgh. 

15.  At  Lvons,  Michael,  second  son  of 
Robert  Bogle,  Esq.  of  Gilmorehill. 

—  At  Htnacree,  Ardiibald  Menzies, 
Esq.  of  Pitnacree. 

16.  At  Aberdeen,  Patrick  Milne,  Esq. 
of  Crimonmogate. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Jean  Straton, 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Straton,  Esq. 
of  Montrose,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 
Besides  leaving  handsome  l^acies  to  her 
relatives,  she  has  bequeathed  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums : — To  the  poor  within  the  town 
of  Montrose,  L.IOOO ;  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  L.IOOO ;  for  the  benefit 
of  decayed  gentlewomen  in  Montrose, 
L.1000 ;  to  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  L.IOOO ;  to  purchase  a  house  for 
the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  chapel, 
L.600 ;  to  the  Seamen’s  Box,  L.240.  i 

—  At  Airblas,  near  Hamilton,  Gavin 
Alston,  Es(^.  W.  S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Cockbum, 
lately  of  the  Linen  Hall,  Edinbiurgh,  aged 
87. 

— At  Dunrobin  Mains,  Sutherlandshire, 
Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  manager  for  the 
most  Noble  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Stafford. 

—  At  Hopeville,  Caithness,  Mrs  He¬ 
len  Sinclair,  wife  of  David  Brodie,  Esq. 
of  Hopeville. — A  few  hours  afterwards, 
at  Stanstill,  her  sister,  Mrs  Henrietta  Sin¬ 
clair,  of  Southdun,  both  daughters  of  the 
late  James  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Harpsdale. 

17.  At  Sillwood  Park,  Sunninghill, 
Berkshire,  Mary,  the  wife  of  George 
Simson,  Esq.  agM  48. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  Alexander 
Reid,  merchant  there. 

1 8.  At  Laurieston,  Miss  Anne  Erskine. 

20.  At  Broughton  Place,  Edinbui^h, 
Mrs  Wallace,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Beqjamin  Wallace,  Esq.  Bombay. 

—  At  Tranent  Lodge,  Miss  Margaret 
Inglis. 

21.  In  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  Alexander  Hendras  Sutherland, 
Esq.  F.S.A. 
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89.  At  Milton,  the  lady  of  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair,  Bart. 

—  At  Ardoch,  Mrs  Moray-  Stirling, 
widow  of  Charles  Moray  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
Abercaimey. 

—  At  Banff,  James  Gardiner,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Sherborne. 

83.  At  Pinkiebuni,  near  Musselburgh, 
Alexander  Lindsay,  Esq.  late  physician 
in  Dublin. 

—  James  Patrick,  E^.  of  Knowhead, 
Stirlingshire. 

34.  At  Perth,  in  the  VSd  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Pringle,  spouse  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
I^ingle. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Miller, 
merchant. 

85.  At  Montreal,  Captain  Alexander 
Webster,  50th  regiment, 

—  Mrs  Finlayson  of  Jeanfield. 

—  At  sea,  on  his  return  from  Lisbon, 
Thomas  Stuart,  Esq.  Cardona  Mains, 
Peebles-shire. 

—  At  his  house,  Greenock,  Patrick 
Nicholson  of  Ardmore,  Esq. 

87 .  At  Auchindinny  House,  Mrs  Inglis. 

89.  At  Inverness,  in  her  57th  year, 
Mrs  Marjory  Maclean,  relict  of  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  Lee,  merchant. 

SO.  At  Inverness,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Miss  Ann  Mackintosh. 

31.  'At  the  Manse  of  Lochalsh,  Dr 
Alexander  Downie. 

—  At  Stronchrigen,  near  Fort  William, 
Mrs  Stewart,  wire  of  Duncan  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  Achnacoan. 

—  At  Market  Weighton,  Mr  Bradley, 
the  Yorskhire  giant.  When  dead  he  mea¬ 
sured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
over  the  shoulders. 

Lately,  At  Collenswood,  near  Dublin, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Fortescue,  Kt.  Ulster  King 
of  Arms. 

—  At  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  Patrick  Crauford  Bruce,  Esq.  of 
Olenelg. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  Wilmot  Vaughan, 
Earl  of  Lisbume. 

—  Olivia,  Dowager  Countess  of  Rosse. 

—  At  his  house  in  Sackville  Street, 
London,  aged  upwards  of  80  years,  the 
celebrat^  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  of  Brad- 


field,  near  Bury,  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Lately,  AX  London,  John  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Wallibou,  in  the  island  of  St  Vincent. 

—  At  Arcueil,  in  Fsance,  Mr  Blagden, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

—  In  the  parish  of  Aiglish,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Killamey,  at  the  very  advanced 
age  of  1 15  years,  Theodore  Sullivan,  the 
celebrated  Irish  bard. 

—  At  Dindigul,  Major  E.  P.  Steven¬ 
son,  of  the  4th  N.  V.  Itottahon. 

—  At  Rome,  Sister  Fortune  Gioncarel- 
li,  of  the  Ursuline  order,  in  the  109th 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  74th  of  her  re¬ 
sidence  in  the  convent. 

—  At  Belfast,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age.  Dr  Denham,  the  celebrated  Irish  pa¬ 
triot 

—  At  Up-Park  Camp,  in  Jamaica, 
Lieutenant  Hector  Innes,  of  the  98d  re¬ 
giment. 

—  At  her  house,  St  John  Stteet,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Philips,  widow  of  ^chard 
Elliston  Phillips,  Esq. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  tlie  75th  year  of 
his  age,  Mr  Edward  Smith,  of  Spilsby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  characters  in  the  kingdom. — 
Until  within  a  very  few  years,  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  ride  on  a  bull,  4nd 
instead  of  smoking  tobacco  he  had  his  hay 
salted,  and  smoked  it  instead  of  that  plant. 
By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  body 
should  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  poor 
men,  who  were  to  be  paid  58.  each  ;  that 
the  funeral  should  take  place  early  in  the 
morning,  and  that  none  of  his  relatives 
or  friends  should  attend,  or  any  mourn¬ 
ing  be  worn  by  them  on  his  account,  un¬ 
der  a  forfeiture  of  their  respective  le¬ 
gacies. 

—  At  Drumboy,  Ireland,  Mr  Henry 
Hamilton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  104. 

—  At  Bristol  Hot-wells,  me  Dowager 
Countess  of  Granard. 

—  At  London,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Handheld,  formerly  of  the  28d  regiment 
of  foot. 

June  1.  At  Surat,  Captain  Robert 
Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  army. 

—  At  Guernsey,  Lieutenant  Andrew 
Nathaniel  Napier,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

8.  At  Douniestoun,  George  Buchanan, 
Esq.  in  the  G2d  year  of  his  age. 
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S.  At  Perth,  John  Gloae,  Esq.  of 
Gieenhill,  in  the  82d  year  of  nis  age. 

3.  At  the  Manse  of  Bervie,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Ro^rt  CroU. 

4.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Grattan,  M.  P. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mr  James  Miller,  ca¬ 
shier  to  the  Union  Bank  Company,  Pais¬ 
ley. 

—  Francis  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Sloane 
Street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  late  98th  regiment  of  foot,  in 
the  7Sd  year  of  his  age,  representative  of 
the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  the 
Drummonds  of  Hawthornden,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh. 

5.  At  Nagpoor,  Alexander  Muir  Camp- 
bdl,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service. 

6.  At  Bath,  aged  67,  T.ieutenant-Colo- 
nel  Flint,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  service,  Madras  establish¬ 
ment. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mr  John  Eyles,  sur¬ 
geon,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Delrow,  Herts,  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Leighton  Cathcart  Dalrymple,  C.B. 
15  th  hussars. 

7.  At  Annan,  Lieut.-Colonel  Brown  of 
Bosseyreach,  Jamaica,  after  a  long  and 
severe  illness.  ^ 

8.  Mr  John'Stewart  of  Innerdunning, 
aged  89  years. 

—  At  Soroba,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ma¬ 
jor  M'Dougall,  younger  of  Soroba. 

—  At  Charleston,  i^uth  Carolina,  John 
Marshall,  Esq. 

— •  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Warrender, 
Esq.  of  Burntsfield,  his  Majesty’s  agent 
for  Scotland,  and  Deputy  keeper  of  the 
Signet. 

9.  At  the  palace  of  Loo,  in  her  69th 
year,  her  Royal  Highness  Fredrica  So¬ 
phia  Wilhelmina,  Princess  Dowager  of 
Orange. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  John  Abercrombie, 
Esq.  late  provost  of  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Wau- 
chope,  late  tob^conist,  Shakespeare 
Square. 

—  In  camp,  near  Benary,  in  India, 
Captain  Stewart  of  Stenton,  of  the  3d  re¬ 
giment,  N.  I.  Madras  establishment. 

—  At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Agnes  Smith, 
relict  of  the  late  Hugh  Galt,  Esq.  Ir¬ 
vine. 


10.  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Murray,  mer¬ 
chant  there. 

11.  At  his  house  in  Lynedoch  Place, 
Edinburgh,  Major  James  Weir,  R.  M.  of 
Tollcross  and  Utumsheugh.  ' 

12.  At  London,  Major  Archibald  Mac- 
lachlan,  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

—  At  Queensferry,  the  Rev.  John  Hen¬ 
derson,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Miss  P.  Hely 
Hutchinson. 

—  John  Gray,  Esq.  of  Birdston,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  78  years. 

—  At  Bangalore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Major  Doherty  of  the  13th  light  dragoons. 

.  13.  At  Content  Street,  Ayr,  Mrs  Anna 
Buchanan,  spouse  of  William  A.  Smithy 
adjutant  Ayrshire  yeomanry  cavalry. 

—  On  his  pas^e  from  Demerara, 
Francis  James  Adam,  Esq.  youngest  son 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Jury  Court. 

—  At  Crossmichael  Manse,  the  Rev. 
John  Johnstone,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age,  and  37th  of  his  ministry. 

14.  At  Broughton  Place,  Mrs  Jemima 
Liddell  Bell,  wife  of  Mr  Creoi^e  Yule, 
merchant,  Edinbui^h. 

—  Aged  80  years,  the  Rev.  William 
Richardson,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Glonfeckk, 
and  formerly  a  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Paradise,  near  Kelso^ 
Mrs  Agnes  Stuart,  aged  71,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Jordan,  Bailie  of  Kelso. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Aske,  in  Yorkshire, 
aged  79,  Thomas  Lord  Dundas. 

16.  At  his  seat.  Petersham,  Lord  Charles 
Spencer. 

17.  At  Liipokilns,  the  Rev.  William 
Hadden,  minister  of  the  gospel  there. 

19.  At  his  house.  Spring  Grove,  near 
Hounslow,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.  B.  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  aged  80. 

—  At  Tanjore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Hans  Gordon,  Esq.  surgeon  on  the  Ma¬ 
dras  establishment. 

—  At  his  house.  Abbey  Hill,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  Hon.  Fletcher  Norton,  senior 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scot¬ 
land,  one  of  the  oldest  judges  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

—  At  Staunton  in  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Baillie  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland. 
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19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mai^retCaw, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  William  M'Cliesb, 
printer  there. 

20.  At  Carolina  Park,  near  Edinburgh, 
Archibald  Cockbum,  Esq.  late  of  Cock- 
pen.  Mr  Cockbum  entered  into  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Advocates  in  1762,  and  was  long 
Sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  office  he  filled  greatly  to  the 
sati^action  of  the  public.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  made  Judge  Admiral,  and  in  1790 
was  appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  the  room  of  Baron  Stewart 
Moncrieffe,  which  he  resigned  in  1809, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Clerk  Rattray. 

—  At  Leith  Walk,  Mr  John  MarshaU, 
sculptor. 

21.  At  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  John 
Mackenzie  of  Applecross,  Esq. 

—  At  Hydrab^,  Captain  rangle  Fra¬ 
ser,  7th  raiment  Madras  native  in¬ 
fantry. 

—  On  his  passage  from  Jamaica  to  this 
country,  Rol^rt  Murray,  Esq.  of  Knap- 
dale,  in  that  island. 

22.  At  his  house  in  Nicholson  Street, 
Edinbuigh,  Dr  John  Murray,  lecturer  on 
chemistry  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Shabdon  House,  Surrey,  Mrs 
Oliver,  spouse  of  William  Oliver,  Esq.  of 
Dinlabyre. 

—  At  the  house  of  Lord  Viscount  Dun¬ 
can,  Mrs  Oswald,  wife  of  Alexander  Os¬ 
wald,  Esq.  and  her  infant  son. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  Thomas  Boag, 
merchant 

23.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Christian  Hepburn  Donaldson. 

—  James  Walker,  Esq.  of  Weedings- 
hall. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Moodie,  Esq. 
late  of  Melsetter. 

—  At  her  house,  Buccleuch  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Lawrie. 

25.  At  his  house  in  Belmont,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Christie 
of  Baberton. 

—  At  Caunton,  near  Newark,  aged  96 
^ears,  Mr  William  Talbot,  better  known 
in  that  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 

Old  Grandad.”  He  was  father,  grand- 
fiither,  and  great-grandfather  to  126  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  there  are  now  living  96. 

—  Alexander  Christison,  Esq.  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 


26.  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Sibella  Brebner, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Brebner  of  Lear- 
ney. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  22d  year  of 
his  age,  Alexander  Duncan,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr  Alexander  Dallas,  W.  S. 

28.  At  Carphin,  Mrs  Rait. 

— -  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Peter  M'Fun,  mer¬ 
chant,  aged  59  years. 

29.  At  his  seat,  Hyde  Hall,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  the  Earl  of  Roden. 

L^ely,  Lady  Powerscourt. 

—  Dr  Mansell,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

—  Suddenly  at  Brighton,  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Gwydir,  who  held  the 
situation  of  officiating  Great  Chamberlain 
of  England  in  right  of  his  wife.  Lady 
Willoughby  d’Eresby. 

30.  At  Redpath,  Mrs  Neill,  aged  81. 

—  At  Dunbar,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 

age,  Mr  John  Groudie,  late  manufacturer 
in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Griffith, 
umbrella  manufacturer,  in  his  56th  year. 

July  1.  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
George  Waugh,  Esq. 

—  At  Madras,  Lieut  James  Brown,  2d 
battalion  10th  r^ment  native  infantry. 

2.  At  Borrock  House,  Caithness,  John 
Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Barrock. 

—  At  Brechin,  Mr  James  Morris, 
bookseller  there. 

3.  In  London,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Earl  of  Strathmore. 

—  On  his  passage  from  India  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Robert  Hunter,  Esq.  surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service. 

—  At  Trieste,  Colonel  Simpson,  of  the 
Royal  Imperial  Marines. 

4.  At  his  seat  at  Fulham,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagb. 

—  At  Crombie  Point,  near  Torryburn, 
Mrs  Mary  Ogilvie,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Anderson,  Esq.  Supervisor  of  Excise, 
Greenock. 

—  At  Govon,  Mr  Daniel  Wardrop, 
aged  92  years. 

5.  At  Wick,  William  Macleay,  Esq. 
late  provost  of  that  burgh,  in  the  80tn 
year  of  his  age. 

7.  At  his  house,  BroomhiU,  near  Lass- 
wade,  William  Swanston,  Esq.  late  of  St 
Kitt's. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mr  Alexander  Pater¬ 
son,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

—  In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Sarah 
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Green  Baker,  a  female  of  colour,  aged 
140  years.  She  had  lived  to  see  her  #th 
generation. 

—  At  Pitliver,  Robert  WeUwood,  Esq. 
of  G^rvock.. 

8.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pettigrew,  of  Green. 

—  At  Balgonie  Cottage,  Fifeshire,  Ma¬ 
jor  James  Douglas,  late  of  the  7th  royal 
veteran  battalion. 

—  At  Parkbill,  Stirlingshire,  Mrs  Ca¬ 
therine  Miller,  relict  of  Andrew  Muir- 
head,  Esq.  Castle  Ranken. 

9.  At  Kippenross  House,  Mrs  Stirling, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
Kippendavie. 

—  At  Greenfield,  near  Alloa,  Mrs 
Morrison,  of  Greenfield. 

10.  At  Kilsyth  Manse,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Rennie,  D.  D. 

—  At  Largs,  James,  only  son  of  George 
Stirling,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

11.  In  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Keay,  sen. 

—  In  George’s  Square,  Glasgow,  Dame 
Robina  Craw^d  Pollok  of  Pollok,  aged 
83  years,  relict  of  Sir  Hew  Crawfurd,  Bart, 
of  Jordanhill. 

—  At  Trincomalee,  of  cholera  morbus, 
in  his  18th  year,  Mr  Thomas,  a  midship¬ 
man  of  the  Leander. 

13.  At  London,  John  Anderson,  Esq. 
of  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

—  At  his  Palace  in  Chelsea,  after  a  long 
illness  and  general  decay  of  nature,  the 
Hon.  Brownlow  North,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Winchester,  Prelate  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  Provincial  Sub- Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  Visitor  of  Magdalene, 
New,  Trinity,  St  John's,  and  Corpus 
Coll^^,  Oxford,  F.A.  and  L.S.  His 
Lordship  was  aged  79,  having  been  near¬ 
ly  40  years  Bishop  of  that  Diocese. 

14.  At  Clay  Hall,  near  Windsor,  Mrs 
James  Lindsay,  wife  of  Captain  Lindsay, 
grenadier  guards,  aged  23. 

16.  At  Beith,  William  Fleming,  Esq. 
writer. 

—  At  Easthouses,  aged  78,  Gideon 
Walkinshaw.  He  was  father  to  12,  grand¬ 
father  to  64,  and  great-grandfather  to  41. 
making  a  total  of  117 ;  30  of  whom  are 
dead,  and  87  living ;  he  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  for  61 
years ;  84  of  bis  p^eny  are  yet  at  his 
ix>rd8hip’s  works. 

17.  At  Blairlogie,  Susan  Wallace,  wife 


of  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  minister 
of  the  gospel  thne,  aged  42. 

18.  At  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick, 
Mr  George  Laurie,  merchant. 

20.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Stn- 
ton,  daughter  of  the  deceased  J<dm  Stra- 
ton.  Esq.  of  Lauriston,  in  the  86th  year . 
offher  age. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Susanna  Macal- 
ister,  wife  of  Norman  Macdonald,  Esq. 
Scalpa. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  83d  year  of 
her  age.  Miss  Graham,  only  remaining 
daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Graham 
of  Balquhapple,  Esq. 

21.  At  Portobello,  John  Macintosh, 
Esq.  late  accountant  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

24.  James  Towers,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Gla^w. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mrs  Margaret  Cowie,  wife 
of  John  Drummond,  Esq.  writer  there. 

—  At  Newbattle,  Diana,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Colonel  Dornild  Macleodof 
St  Kilda. 

25.  At  Edinbui^h,  Colonel  Robert  Bail- 
lie,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service. 

26.  At  Holywood  Manse,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Crichton,  minister  of  that  parish. 

27.  At  Mullye,  on  the  Nepaul  frontier, 
M^or  Charles  Peter  Hay,  of  the  22d  re¬ 
giment  Bengal  infantry,  commanding  the 
Champarur  light  infantry. 

28.  At  Biurnside,  Thomas  Crichton, 
Esq. 

29.  At  Joxtith  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
Eliza  Anna,  wife  of  Mr  John  Macintyre, 
merchant. 

—  At  Inverness,  James  Errol  Gray, 
Esq.  surgeon. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age,  John  Love,  Esq.  merchant, 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Geneva,  Captain  Stephen  Gor¬ 
don,  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards. 

—  At  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  Ro¬ 
bert  Barber,  Esq.  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age. 

31.  At  Chessel’s  Court,  Edinburgh, 
Wilhelmina  Maijoribanks,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Jamieson,  merchant. 

—  At  his  house,  St  Andrew’s  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Dorothea  Clerk,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  BeU,  Esq.  surgeon. 

Lately,  The  Right  Reverend  W.  Ben- 
net,  Bisnop  of  Cl(^her. 
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August  1.  At  Blackness,  lanlithgow, 
Mr  Greorge  Allan,  merchant  in  Liver¬ 
pool. 

—  At  Allanfield,  near  Leith,  Mrs  Al¬ 
lan. 

2.  At  Chapel,  Fifeshire,  Robert  Ar- 
nott.  Esq.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Reverend  David 
Dickson  of  Persilands. 

4.  At  Balstack,  in  the  parish  of  Hut¬ 

ton,  aged  69  years,  David  Graham,  Esq. 
banker.  , 

5.  At  Brussels,  Major-General  Sir 
William  Nicholson,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Bos¬ 
well,  the  last  of  the  name  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Boswells 
of  Balmuto. 

—  At  Paisley,  Thomas  Smith>  Esq. 
late  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Bol(^a,  within  an  hour  of  each 
other,  Geoi^e  Meek  of  Campfield,  Esq. 
and  Mrs  Janet  Meek,  his  wife. 

6.  At  Stank,  in  the  parish  of  Ruth- 
well,  in  the  85  th  year  of  her  age.  Miss  So¬ 
phia  Richardson. 

—  At  Forres,  William  Tulloh,  Esq.  of 
Bogton,  and  formerly  of  Calcutta. 

7.  In  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  in 
her  86th  year,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr  Hutton,  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

— ‘  At  Whitsome  manse,  Berwickshire, 
the  Reverend  George  Drummond. 

—  At  Walls,  Miss  Jane  Ker,  eldest 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Ker,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  Edinburgh,  Thomas 
Brown,  Esq.  bookseller. 

—  At  London,  .John  Urquhart,  Esq. 
of  the  Ordnance  Office. 

8.  At  Coombe  House,  Surrey,  aged  64 
years,  Beeston  Long,  Esq.  one  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

—  At  Gilmerton,  Miss  Christian  Trot¬ 
ter. 

—  At  Taybank,  Mrs  Bridget  Yeaman, 
spouse  of  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 

9.  At  Liverpool,  the  celebrated  Miss 
Margaret  M'Avoy,  whose  faculty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  colours,  &c.  by  the  touch, 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion  about 
three  years  since. 

—  At  sea  (during  a  voyage  from  Bom¬ 
bay  to  Calcutta)  Lieutenant  Donald  Nor¬ 
man  McDonald,  10th  Madras  native  in¬ 
fantry. 


10.  At  Ulcmnbe  Place,  Kent,  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age,  the  most  Honourable 
Walter,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
in  Ireland,  and  Baron  Butler  in  England, 
K.  P.  and  Grovemor  of  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
kenny. 

—  At  Ayr,  Adam  Stewart,  Esq.  late  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  80th  year. 

11.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
J,ilford. 

—  At  Norwich,  aged  46,  Captain  Ro¬ 
bert  Tinkler,  R.  N.  who  signalised  him-, 
self  by  his  intrepid  bravery  in  several  en¬ 
gagements,  in  which  he  had  received  21 
wounds.  Captain  Tinkler  was  cabin  boy 
on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Bounty  (Cap¬ 
tain  Bligh)  at  the  time  the  crew  of  that 
ship  mutinied  in  the  South  Seas,  in  the 
year  1789,  and  was  one  of  the  12  persons 
who,  with  the  captain,  were  turned  adrift 
in  a  boat  by  the  mutineers. 

—  On  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Tartar, 
Howard,  third  son  of  Colonel  Sir  Howard 
Douglas. 

12.  At  Edinbui^h,  Mr  John  Swanston, 
merchant. 

—  At  Dumfries,  in  the  2Sd  year  of  hia 
age,  Mr  David  Jefferson,  writer. 

15.  AtEdinburgh,  Mrs  Finlayson,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Mr  William  Finlayson,  formerly 
of  Savannah-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

—  At  Kin^bui^h,  James  King,  Esq. 

—  At  Old,  Northamptonshire,  Mrs 
Barclay  of  Allardice,  wife  of  Robert  Bar¬ 
clay  Allardyce,  Esq.  of  Ury. 

—  At  Baden,  in  Giermany,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age,  John,  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  Spencer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Richard  Cleg- 
hom,  solicitor  at  law. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Livington 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Achalader. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Livingstone, 
Esq.  of  Shortridge-head. 

—  In  Jamaica,  Hugh  Walker,  Esq.  of 
Carron  Hall. 

18.  In  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  So¬ 
phia  Albina  Geormna,  eldest  daughter  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  of  Auchlunies. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Hay,  relict  of 
Hugh  Hay,  Esq.  of  Paris,  Perthshire. 

—  At  Lude,  Colonel  John  Robertson. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Miller, 
depute-clerk  to  the  commission  of  Tiends. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Mudie, 
merchant,  aged  69. 
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20.  At  Bath,  Major-Grenenl  Sir  Gran¬ 
by  Thomas  Calcraft,  Knight  of  the  orders 
of  Maria  Theresa,  Tower  and  Sword,  &c. 

—  At  Triiicomalee,  Lieutenant  Benja¬ 
min  Stow,  of  his  Miyesty  ship  Leander. 

21.  At  the  manse  of  Kincardine,  the 
Key.  Alexander  M'Bean. 

—  At  Brussels,  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Ewen  Baillie,  Bart. 

—  Sir  Hugh  Inglis  of  Milton  Bryant, 
Bedfordshire,  Bart. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Johnstone 
Malcolm,  Esq.  collector  of  his  Majesty's 
customs,  Kirkaldy. 

23.  At  Bandah,  Bengal,  Mr  Hay  Mac- 
dowall,  youngest  son  of  the  late  D.  H. 
Macdowall  of  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 

—  At  Castle  Semple  House,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  John  Harvey,  Esq. 

24.  At  Burroston,  in  Shetland,  Mrs 
Henry,  wife  of  Thomas  Henry  of  Bay- 
hall,  Esq. 

25.  At  Salt  Ponds,  .Tamaica,  Peter  Grant, 
Esq.  seijeant-at-arms  to  the  Hon.  House 
of  Assembly. 

—  At  Dingwall,  Mrs  James  Ross. 

—  At  Stirling,  Lieutenant  W.  I.  De¬ 
vonshire,  R.  N. 

—  At  her  house,  Castle  Street,  Dun¬ 
dee,  Miss  Matilda  Constable. 

—  At  Lathrisk,  Charles  Maitland,  of 
Rankeilour. 

—  At  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stowell, 
in  his  64th  year. 

26.  Mr  Thomas  Btrong,  merchant  in 
Leith. 

— Lady  Niven  Lum  sden  of  Auchindoir. 

27.  At  Carlisle,  Mrs  Francis  Jollie,  late 
proprietor  of  the  Carlisle  Journal. 

—  At  Bridgend,  Perth,  Isabella  Mary 
Campbell,  spouse  «f  Major  Tod,  late  of 
the  33d  regiment. 

28.  At  Bangalore,  Major-General  Hare. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rachell  Ann 

Morrieson,  widow  of  Major  David  Mor- 
rieson,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
service. 

30.  At  Paisley,  Mrs  Maxwell,  widow 
of  James  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Castlehead. 

31.  At  Killin,  the  Rev.  Dr  Busby,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  aged  63. 

—  At  London,  Ensign  James  Wight, 
79th  regiment. 

—  At  Aberdeen^  Mrs  Smith,  aged  75. 

lately.  At  Paris,  Count  Volney. 


Lately,  At  Drumabin,  Mrs  MTlonell, 
wife  of  Captain  R.  M'Donell,  late  of  the 
Glengarry  Fencibles. 

—  At  Wickham,  near  Fareham,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  Grindall,  K.  C.  B.  in 
his  70th  year. 

—  At  Horndean,  in  Hampshire,  Ed¬ 
ward  Oliver  Osbum,  Esq.  Vice-admiral  of 
his  Majesty’s  fleet. 

—  At  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  89th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Robert  Malvn. 

September  1.  At  sea,  Theodore  For¬ 
bes,  Esq.  of  Bombay,  second  son  of  John 
Forbes,  Esq.  of  Boyndlie. 

—  At  Montrose,  in  his  80th  year.  Bai¬ 
lie  John  Milne. 

—  At  Castle  Carey,  Somerset,  John 
PeytoVemey,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
in  his  59th  year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Buchanan, 
Esq.  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

—  At  Muirkirk  Iron  Works,  the  Rev. 
Dr  William  Rutherford. 

—  At  Nassau,  New  Providence,  Anne 
Susan,  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Fr^erick 
Tomkins. 

3.  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  the  civil  department  there. 

4.  At  Port-Glasgow,  John  Dunlop,  Esq. 
collector  of  the  customs  there.  , 

—  At  Glasgow,  Charles  Wilsone,  Esq. 
surgeon. 

—  At  the  advanced  age  of  90,  Mrs 
Jean  Bogle,  widow  of  Mr  Matthew  Wo- 
therspoon,  late  of  Springbog. 

—  At  Ayr,  Miss  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Hamilton  of  Kyps,  wri¬ 
ter  in  Mauchline. 

5.  At  Muirfleld,  East  Lothian,  Major 
Spenser  Cochrane,  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service. 

—  At  Stratton,  the  seat  of  Robert  Mar- 
sham,  Esq.  Sir  Edward  Bacon  of  Raven- 
ingham,  in  Norfolk,  premier  Baronet  of 
England. 

—  At  Paisley,*  after  a  short  illness, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Esq.  Among  other  be¬ 
quests  he  has  left  1000/.  for  public  bene¬ 
volent  purposes,  viz. — To  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  200/.  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  200/.  Hutcheson’s  Cha¬ 
rity  School,  Paisley,  200/,  Paisley  Sab¬ 
bath  School  Society,  200/.  Paisley  Dis¬ 
pensary  and  House  of  Recovery,  200/. 

6.  At  London,  James  Ferguson  of  Pit- 
four,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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7.  At  Gancube  House,  Mrs  Anne 
Campbell,  widow  of  the  late  Francis  Sit¬ 
well,  Esq.  of  Barmoor. 

8.  At  Stevenson,  Ayrshire,  after  two 
days  illness,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blair,  late 
minister  of  the  gospel,  Caimeybill. 

—  In  Geom  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Campbell,  wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Camp¬ 
bell,  brewer. 

9.  At  Plymouth,  Samuel  Hood  Linzee, 
Esq.  vice  aidmiral  of  the  blue. 

—  AtGleneam  Cottage,  Elizabeth  Mar¬ 
garet,  second  datighter  of  Charles  Hus¬ 
band,  Esq. 

—  At  Harr(^te,  Mrs  Dundas,  St  An¬ 
drew's  Square,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Greenlaw  Manse,  the  Rev.  James 
Luke. 

10.  At  his  house  in  Upper  Baker  Street, 
London,  Alexander  Ross  of  Cromarty, 
Esq. 

— At  Youghall,  in  Ireland,  Gurney 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  Tavistock  Square,  Lon¬ 
don. 

11.  At  Swinton-house,  John  Swinton, 
Esq.  of  Swinton. 

—  At  Baroche,  Mrs  Campbell,  wife  of 
Captain  A.  Campbell,  of  tbe  artillery. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  Walter  Davidson,  Esq. 

— >  At  Dingwall,  John  Simpson,  Esq. 

writer  there. 

13.  At  Perth,  J.Ir  Alexander  Porteous, 
merchant  there,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Paris,  Marshal  Kellerman,  Duke 
of  Valmy. 

14.  At  Leaddune,  Stratherick,  Captain 
Thomas  Fraser. 

—  At  Knockbreck,  Samuel  Thomson, 
Esq. 

—  At  Dover,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Alexander  Allan,  Bart. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maijory  Came¬ 
ron,  wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Fletcher,  wri¬ 
ter. 

—  At  Paris,  Marshal  Lefebre,  Duke  of 
Dantzic. 

—  At  his  bouse,  Woodcot,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Haddington,  Geoi^e  Home  Falcon¬ 
er,  Esq.  Captain  of  the  2d  dragoons,  (Scots 
Greys.) 

—  At  Cambleton,  in  his  86th  year, 
and  the  57th  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr 
George  Robertson. 

—  At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Hamilton,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Hamilton. 


16.  At  Bummouth,  Liddesdale,  John 
Elliot,  Esq.  of  Binks. 

—  At  Woodside,  Mrs  Russel  of  Wood- 
side. 

17.  At  his  house,  Buccleuch  Place,  E- 
dinburgh,  Mr  George  Watson,  jeweller. 

—  Mrs  Margaret  Wilson,  wife  of  John 
Hay,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Manse  of  Ruthven;  Mrs  Mar¬ 
garet  Donaldson,  spouse  of  John  Masson, 
Esq.  S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  , 

— At  Ashintully,Wm.Rutherford,  Em. 

—  At  Ledb^,  Assynt,  Mai^arct,  wife 
of  John  Mackenzie,  Esq.  Ledberg. 

—  At  Malaga,  John  M.  Hunter,  Esq. 
of  Glasgow,  merchant. 

18.  At  Bruntsfield,  Lieutenant  Robert 
Horsman  Scott,  Ist  lament,  or  Royal 
Scots. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  John  Haig,  Esq. 
merchant  in  London. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Sotheby. 

19.  At  Plymouth,  R.  A.  NelMn,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  the  Naval  Board. 

20.  At  Glasgow,  aged  96,  Mrs  L<^e, 
relict  of  the  late  James  Logie,  Esq.  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Customs  in  Rothesay. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  age,  Patrick  Lyon,  M.  D. 

22.  At  Sook  Sanger,  India,  after  a  few  ' 
hours'  illness,  Mr  Alexander  Amot. 

—  At  Surinbam,  Lachlan  M'Bean, 
Esq.  of  Tomatin. 

—  At  Broomhill,  near  Aberdeen,  Mrs 
Rose,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Rose, 
minister  of  Auchterless. 

—  At  London,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Lady  Janet,  and  Sir 
Robert  Anstrutber,  Bart  of  Balcaskie, 
Fifeshire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  SimpMn, 
stationer.  Royal  Exchange. 

24.  At  Portobello,  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Alexander  Lord  Elibank.  '  > 

—  At  her  house  in  Gayfield  Square, 
Mrs  Maijory  Smith. 

—  At  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jn.  Graham, 
Esq. 

—  At  Kinmton,  UpPCT  Canada,  Mr 
William  Mitchell,  mercnant  there. 

29.  In  the  island  of  Tobago,  Alexan¬ 
der  Law,  Esq.  of  Cartara. 

30.  At  Mid-Calder,  Mr  Thomas  Fra¬ 
ser,  surgeon. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  Thomas  Ormiston, 
Esq.  of  Glenbumhail. 
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so.  In  London,  aged  83,  the  relict  of 
the  late  James  Macgregor,  Esq.  of  Belli- 
more. 

■■  —  William  Fielding,  Esq.  the  senior 
magistrate  at  the  pohce  office.  Golden 
Square,  London. 

—  At  the  Hirsel,  Signior  Guestenelli, 
aged  107.  , 

Lately,  At  Paris,  William  Thos.  San- 
diford.  Esq. 

—  The  Countess  of  Shannon,  shortly 
after,  the  birth  of  her  ISth  child. 

—  At  Bouverie  Street,  London,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  in  his  80th  year,  James  Dobie, 
solicitor. 

October  1.  At  his  cottage  at  Wim¬ 
bledon,  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.. 

—  At  Bicton  House,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Rolle. 

—  At  his  house,  Melville  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Charles  Macpherson,  late  Inspec¬ 
tor-General  for  North  Britain. 

2.  At  Montrose,  aged  84,  Mr  John 
Kinnear,  merchant. 

3.  At  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Smith,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

—  At  Rhives,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
muir  Easter,  Mrs  Mary  Ross,  wife  of  Da¬ 
vid  Aitken,  Esq. 

5.  At  Campl^lton,  Mrs  Macvicar,  in 
her  88  th  year,  and  the  oldest  widow  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  army. 

—  Harriet,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Hogg,  of  Emers  Down  Cottage,  Lynd- 
hurst. 

6.  At  Dundee,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
95,  Miss  Susanna  Lyon,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Lyon  of  Carse,  Esq.  advo¬ 
cate. 

7.  At  the  manse  of  Sanquhar,  the  Rev. 
William  Ranken,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age,  and  35th  of  his  ministry. 

8.  At  Duddingstoun,  John  Hamilton 
Dundas,  Esq.  of  Duddingstoun. 

■  9.  At  Tradeston,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Park, 
widow  of  Captain  Charles  Park  of  Park- 
hiU. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Margaret  Stewart, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Ramham,  near  Chatham,  George, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Malcolm ,  of  the 
Royal  Marines. 

.  —  At  Currie,  Walter  Brown,  Esq.  of 

Currie. 
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9.  At  Tradeston,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Park, 
widow  of  Capt.  Charles  Park  of  Parkhil. 

10.  At  St  Ann’s,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Wil¬ 
liam  Graham. — Also,  at  St  Alban’s,  same 
island,  on  23d  October,  Dr  Robert  Graham . 

—  At  Brough ty  Ferry,  near  Dundee, 
Lieut.  James  Begbie,  late  of  the  Apollo 
frigate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Grace  Ramsay, 
relict  of  David  Ramsay,  Esq.  Craiglieth. 

—  At  Dalnavert,  Mrs  Clark,  widow  of 
the  late  Capt.  Alexander  Clark. 

11.  At  his  house  of  Hill  Top,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  James  Keir,  Esq.  aged  85.  , 

—  At  Dalkeith  House,  William  Cuth- 
ill.  Esq. 

—  At  Dumbarton,  Ebenezer  Hislop, 
M.  D. 

—  At  Wooll,  Charles  Scott,  Esq. 

12.  At  Nether  Barns,  William  Ander¬ 
son,  Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Mil¬ 
ler,  wife  of  Mr  William  Whyte,  merchant, 
Leith. 

13.  At  London,  Miss  Isabella  Douglas. 

—  In  the  colony  of  Berbice,  Alexan- 

de>.  Gordon  Matheson,  Esq. 

14.  At  Parkhill,  Dairy,  the  Rev.  John 
Thomson. 

—  At  Hermitage  Brae,  Eliza. 'Brown, 
spouse  of  Jas.  Wishart,  merchant,  Leith. 

—  At  Speddoch,  Miss  Anne  Gilchrist, 
daughter' of  the  late  Dr  Ebenezer  Gil¬ 
christ. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Janet  Blair, 
wife  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  M.  D. 

—  At  Marden  Park,  Surrey,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  John  Hastell,  Esq. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

—  At  Leipsic,  Field-Marshal  Prince 
Charles  of  Senwartzenberg. 

16.  At  Bermondsey,  London,  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  M.  D. 

—  Mrs  Hagart,  sen.  of  Bantaskine. 

18.  At  Comtown,  near  Stirling,  John 
Stewart,  Esq. 

—  At  Brookfield  Cottage,  .Tohn  Scott, 
D.  D.  minister  of  Avondale,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  39th  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry. 

19.  At  Strathaven,  the  Rev.  Dr  John 
Scott. 

—  At  Glasgow,  William  Boyd,  Esq.  of 
Loiigrigg. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Chas.  James  Camp- 
2  L 
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bell,  son  of  the  late  Dr  Charles  Cainpbdl, 
of  Bencoolen. 

19.  Robert  Pender,  Esq.  of  Parkside. 

20.  At  Rainham,  Kent,  Jane  Oliver, 
lady  of  Sir  Janies  Malcolm,  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Janet  Lidell, 
wife  of  Thos.  Bell,  Esq.  Wharton  Place. 

22.  At  Home  Laey,  Herefordshire,  her 
Gi'ace  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk, 
aged  71. 

— At  his  house,  Buccleuch  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr  Peter  Anderson,. merchant  and 
general  agent. 

—  At  her  house,  near  Aberdeen,  Mrs 
Katherine  Morrison,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
David  Forbes,  late  rdnister  of  Laurence¬ 
kirk. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Capt.  Hector  M'Lean, 
formerly  of  the  42d  regiment,  and  late 
Reay  Highlanders. 

—  At  Esseer  Ghier,  Major  Gilbert 
Grierson  Maitland. 

—  At  his  son's  cottage,  Altrive  Lake, 
Yarrow,  Mr  Robert  Hogg,  at  the  advan¬ 
ced  age  of  92. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Pyper, 
linen  draper,  much  regretted. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Muat, 
of  Lasswade  Hill. 

—  At  Glasgow,  IMrs  Scott,  relict  of  the 
late  Robert  Scott,  Eso.  of  Larcbgrove. 

24.  At  North  Shields,  the  Rev.  John 
Millar,  late  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Holyroodhouse,  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Lady  Elizabeth  Murray,  in  the 
78th  year  of  her  age. 

25.  At  Forthside,  near  Stirling,  Mrs 
Wallace  of  Forthside,  in  her  85th  year. 

—  At  Hutton  Hall,  Mrs  Catnerine 
Hume,  wife  of  Robert  Johnston,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs 'Jean  Crawford 
Gilmour,  aged  76. 

— At  Gilmour  Place,  Edinburgh,  James 
Tait,  Esq.  late  of  the  Bahamas. 

26.  At  Ochiltree,  ElizabeUi  Duncan,  in 
(he  100th  year  of  l^r  age. 

—  At  his  house.  Union  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,,  writer 
there. 

—  At  Monte  Video,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Henry  Finch,  Royal  Navy. 

—  In  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  Robert 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Garth. 

—  At  Trieste,  M.  Fouche,  Duke  of 
'Otranto. 


26  At  Angers,  Charles  Viscount  WakR 
de  Serrant,  brother  to  the  late  Viscountess 
Southwell. 

27.  At  her  houK  in  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Forbes  of  Blackford. 

—  At  Kelton  Mains,  near  Dumfries^ 
William  Walker,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Dr  Patrick  Cumin,. 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Glar^ow. 

28.  At  Bank  House,  near  Dundee,  Sir 
John  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity,  Baronet. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Tough,  D.  D. 

—  At  Pitfour,  Aberdeenshire,  in  his 
72d  year,  George  Fergusson,  Esq. 

—  At  M'Cubbington,  parish  of  Dun- 
score,  William  Crosbie,  Esq.  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age. 

—  The  Rev.  Richard  Smith,  Rector  of 
Maistou,  Yorkshire. 

30.  At  Lissau,  Ireland,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  85,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Staples. 

—  At  Hawick,  in  the  89th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  James  Oliver,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Inverkei thing,  Mr  George  Beve¬ 
ridge,  Collector  of  the  Customs  there. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Edderton,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Munro,  minister  of  that  pa¬ 
rish,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age^  and  SOth 
of  his  ministry. 

31.  At  Whitecroft  House,  the  lady  of 
D.  W.  Henderson  Somerville,  Esq.  of  r  in- 
gask  and  Whitecroft 

—  James  Dickson,  Esq,  of  Alton,  mer¬ 
chant,  Hawick. 

Lately,  At  Bath,  Fletcher  Paris,  Esq. 
He  has  bequeathed  L.40,000,  and  a  field, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  30  cottages,  for 
the  residence  (with  endowments)  of  the 
widows  or  daughters  of  ten  poor  clergy¬ 
men,  of  ten  reduced  professional  men, 
and  of  ten  decayed  merchants. 

— -  At  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  Captmn 
George  Rivers  Maltby,  of  the  16th  foot. 

—  At  Bicton  House,  aged  85,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Rolle. 

—  At  Twyford  Lodge,  Sussex,  Lady 
Sewell,  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Sewell. 

—  At  Laurens  district.  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  aged  143,  Mr  Solomon  Nibet,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  that 
country  at  the  age  of  19. 

—  At  Comforth,  Durham/  age<I  83> 
Mr  Robert  Bell. 
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Notember  1.  At  China,  the  Hon.  Va¬ 
lentine  Gardner,  captain  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Dauntless. 

—  At  George  Town,  in  Berbice,  his 
Excellency  H.  W.  Bentinck,  lieutenant- 
goTemor  of  that  colony. ' 

—  At  St  Ninian’s,  near  Wooler,  H. 
H.  St  Paul,  E^.  M.  P. 

—  At  Farleigh  House,  Hants,  in  his 
83d  year,  Adnural  Sir  Bei\jamin  Cald- 
weU,  G.C.B. 

—  At  CliflRiale,  Orkney,  Mrs  Balfour. 

—  At  Inverness,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age,  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Lieutenant  General 
George  Glasgow,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Dunkeld,  George,  and  on  the  2d 
instant,  Robert,  sons  of  the  late  Mr  Smyt- 
tan,  surgeon,  R.  N. 

3.  At  Reiss  Lodge,  Mrs  Wemyss,  wife 
of  William  S.  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  South- 
dun. 

4.  At  his  house,  near  Haugh  of  Urr, 
the  Rev.  .Tames  Biggar,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  her  house  in  Montrose,  Lady 
Carnegie,  relict  of  Sir  David  Carnegie  of 
Southesk,  Baronet. 

6.  At  his  house  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Sir 
William  Robe,  K.C.B.  K.C.G.  and  K.T.S. 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

7.  At  Park  House,  Kent,  Lady  Calder, 
widow  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Cal¬ 
der,  Bart. 

—  At  Freeland  House,  the  Right  Hon. 
Dowager  Lady  Ruthven. 

8.  Dr  M'Leod. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  Ramsay,  late  of  In- 
vernettie  Lodge. 

— At  Havre-de-Grace,Mr8  Honeyman, 
wife  of  Captain  Honeyman,  R.  N. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Captain  Valentine 
Fleming,  9th  regiment. 

—  At  his  8f.-at,  the  veteran  poet,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hayley,  Esq. 

9.  At  St  Ann's  Lodge,  Mrs  Mundell, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
late  of  7th  dragoon  guards. 

1 1.  At  London,  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Lincoln. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Melville, 
Esq.  of  Greenside. 

—  A  negro  man,  a  native  of  Acra,  at 
the  residence  of  Captain  Miller,  in  the 


town  of  Woodstock,  Shedonoah  County, 
United  States,  at  theadvmced  age  of  114 
years. 

13.  At  Glasgow,  John  Young,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  Glas¬ 
gow. 

—  At  Snndrum,  Miss  Frances,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Hamilton,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house  in  Queen  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Lieutenant-Cobnel  Imrie. 

14.  At  Housedale,  William  Forbes, 
Esq.  of  Echt. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Lunao,  the  Rev. 
John  Gowans. 

—  The  very  Reverend  William  Pearce, 
D.D.  and  Reverend  Dean  of  Ely,  and 
member  of  Jesus  Coll^,  Cambrige. 

15.  At  Irvine,  at  the  groat  age  of  102, 
Mr  James  Neil,  l9te*  a  shipmaster  from 
that  port. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Carr,  Esq.  of 
Ryehope. 

—  At  Berbice,  George  Gordon,  Esq. 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 

16.  At  Collessie  Manse,  Fife,  Mrs 
Walker,  widow  of  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Walker. 

—  At  Perth,  John  Richardson,  Esq.  of 
Pitfour. 

—  At  Ghilashiels  Manse,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Douglas,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and 
51st  of  his  ministry. 

17.  At  his  station  on  the  south  banks 
of  the  Narbudda,  in  Bengal,  Alexander 
Dick  Lindsay,  Esq.  of  the  dvil  service  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Dunbamey,  the 
Rev.  .lames  Beatson  of  Kirkpottie. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Guildford  Street, 
London,  in  the  77  th  year  of  his  age,  die 
Rev.  William  Tooke,  F.R.S. 

—  At  fiarbadoes,  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Captain  Thomas  Roberts,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 

18.  At  Girvan,  Peter  Douglas  Murray, 
Esq.  writer. 

—  At  Leith,  Helen  Walker,  wife  of 
Mr  Robert  Dudgeon,  merchant  there. 

19.  At  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  Miss  Las- 
celles,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Laaeel- 
les  Lascelles,  Esq. 

—  At  Bams,  James  Burnet,  Esq.  of 
Bams,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Snowdon,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 
Dr  Robert  B.  Wright. 
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50.  At  Port  Maria,  '.Tamaica,  Captain 
.Tames  Gordon,  late  of  tlie  Aberdeenshire 
militia. 

—  At  Wester  Wem-ras,  Mrs  Mary 
Brodie,  wife  of  Andrew  lliomson.  Esq. 

—  At  Carradale  House,  Sarah  Eliza¬ 
beth,  second  daughter  of  Walter  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq. 

—  At  Fisher  House,  Islington,  Miss 
Leith. 

—  At  his  house.  North  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Kenneth  IMackenzie,  Esq. 
W.  S. 

51.  At  London,  after  a  few  days'  ill¬ 
ness,  the  Honourable  John  Hamilton 
Fitzmaurice,  Viscount  Kirkwall. 

At  London,  aged  75,  James  Harris, 
Earl  of  IMalmesbury. 

52.  At  Desart,  his  Lordship's  seat,  near 
Kilkenny,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Otway 
Cuffc,  Earl  of  Desart,  in  the  33d  year  of 
his  age. 

—  At  his  seat,  at  the  Priory,  near 
Templemore,  Ireland,  Sir  John  Craven 
Garden,  Bart,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hutchesontown,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Malcolm  M‘Grigor,  Esq.  merchant 
in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Adair,  Esq. 
Clerk  to  the  Signet 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  William 
Stuart,  Turiff,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  and  57th  of  his  ministry. 

23.  At  her  house,  in  Harcourt  Street, 
Dublin,  Mrs  Dunne,  relict  of  Francis 
Dunne,  late  of  Brittas,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  Esq. 

—  At  Clademannan,  Mr  Charles  Stew¬ 
art. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bannerman,  in  her  77th  year. 

—  At  Dover,  Dr  Francis  Thatcher. 

—  At  his  house,  Y ork  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  James  Kettle,  Esq.  writer  there. 

24..  At  Cupar  Fife,  Mr  Bartholomew 
Cockburn. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ord, 
widow  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Macqueen. 

27.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Peddie,  relict  of  Captain 
James  Peddie,  Royal  Invalids,  Jersey. 

—  At  Manse  of  Dumblane,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Gordon. 

28.  At  Eccles,  Mrs  Mary  M'Laren, 


wife  of  Captain  Cunningham,  Berwick¬ 
shire  militia. 

28.  At  Clippings  House,  Mrs  Macfar- 
lane. 

29.  At  Balcarres,  Anne,  Countess  of 

Balcarres,  widow  of  James  Earl  of  Bal¬ 
carres,  aged  94.  , 

—  At  Bourdeaux,  Colonel  Geoi^e  Ram- 
den,  of  the  Guards,  in  the  33d  year  of 
his  age. 

30.  Elizabeth  Brand  Vilant,  daughter 
of  the  late  Professor  Vilant,  at  St  An¬ 
drews. 

—  At  his  house,  No.  9,  King  Street, 
Golden  Square,  London,  John  Murdoch, 
Esq.  « 

Lately,  At  Exeter,  George  Gitford, 
Esq.  eldest  brother  of  his  Majesty's  At¬ 
torney-General. 

—  At  Blaekeddie,  near  Sanquhar,  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnston,  Esq.  late  Provost  of  San¬ 
quhar. 

December  1.  At  Demerara,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Thomas  Dickson 
Goldie. 

—  James  Fisher,  Esq.  of  Sorrowless- 
ficld,  near  Earlstoun. 

2.  At  Dumfries,  IVIrs  Richardson,  re¬ 
lict  of  Captain  Richardson,  late  of  New- 
held,  parish  of  RuthwelL 

—  At  Humbie,  James  Hepburn,  Esq. 
of  Humbie,  the  last  male  representative 
of  this  ancient  family. 

—  At  his  residence  in  Queen's  Street, 
Cheapside,  London,  John  Mann,  Esq. 

,  3.  At  Waukraill,  Musselburgh,  Mr 
Robert  Primrose,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age. 

4.  At  Stirches,  Gilbert  Chisholm,  Esq. 
of  Stirches. 

—  At  Slaphouse,  near  Ayr,  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Blair,  farmer  there,  upwards  of  93 
years  of  age. 

—  At  Govan,  Lieutenant  William 
Snodgrass,  late  of  the  24th  regiment  of 
foot. 

—  At  Bridgend,  Linlithgowshire,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the 
Rev,  John  Reid  of  Prospect  Hill,  pastor 
of  the  reformed  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Laurieston,  (Falkirk,)  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  and  33d  of  his  ministry. 

6.  At  Langholm,  Mr  Robert  Ker,  li¬ 
neal  descendant  of  George  Ker  of  Fad- 
donside,  a  near  relation  of  Robert,  first 
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Earl  of  Roxburghe,  and  one  of  the  heirs 
of  entail  of  that  noble  dukedom. 

8.  At  his  house.  West  St  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  William  Muir,  Esq. 

—  At  Clydeville  House,  Lanarkshire, 
Mrs  Cochrane  of  Kirkheld. 

—  At  Hartham  House,  the  seat  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Long,  Esq.  his  son-in-law,  after  a  few 
days'  .illness,  the  Right  Hon.  Archibald 
Colquhoun,  Lord  Raster. 

9.  At  Dunbryan  House,  Mrs  Macdo¬ 
nald,  senior  of  Clanranald. 

—  At  Kirkcaldy,  Mrs  Henry  Oliphant, 
aged  80. 

At  Crossflats,  Robert  Aird,  Esq.  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  lK)ndon,  in  bis  74th  year,  the 
most  Rev.  Dr  Bray,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly. 

10.  AtDeinerara,  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
merchant. 

—  In  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Helen  Edgar,  relict  of  Henry  David  Ing- 
lis.  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  M.  Anderson, 
spouse  of  James  Anderson,  Esq.  younger 
of  Stroquhan.  , 

—  At  Dumfries,  Miss  Helen  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Maxwell, 
Esq.  late  of  Dalswinton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
Esq.  late  of  Tenby. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Mathie, 
jeweller. 

—  At  London,  Anne,  widow  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Graham,  Esq.  of  Kinross  and  Bur¬ 
leigh,  late  M.  P. 

12.  Theodore  Henry  Broadhead,  Esq. 
M.  P. 

—  At  Edmonstone  House,  James 
Brown,  Esq. 

13.  At  Cowhill,  Sybilla  Frances  Scott, 
wife  of  Captain  Charles  J.  Johnstone, 
R.  N. 

—  At  Stonebyres,  Mrs  Vere  of  Stone- 
byres. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Fogo,  Esq. 
of  Killom,  aged  87. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  daughter  of 
George  Wauchope,  Esq. 

—  At  Demerara,  after  a  short  illness, 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  merchant. 

15.  In  Jamaica,  Jonathan  Forbes  of 
Waterton,  Master  in  Chancery,  and  Co¬ 
lonel  of  St  Catherine’s  regiment. 


15.  At  his ‘house,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  Robert  Thomson,  sen.  Esq.  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kingarth,  Bute, 
the  Rev.  Mark  Marshall. 

—  At  Bath,  Lady  Christina  Elizabeth 
Keith. 

17.  At  Fountainhall,  Sir  Andrew  Lau¬ 
der  Dick  of  Fountainhall  and  Grange, 
Baronet. 

—  At  her  house  in  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  Mrs  Margaret  Adam,  in  the  84th 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Caithness,  George  Innes,  Esq. 
Isuuld. 

—  At  St  Helena,  Robert  Grant,  Esq. 
R.  N. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Alexander  Scott, 
writer,  aged  83. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Heriot  Reid,  relict  of 
Major  S.  Doolittle,  Heligoland. 

18.  At  Oban,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr 
Hugh  Stevenson,  senior. 

—  At  Brunswick,  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  age,  Augustus  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

—  At  Burn  of  Aberarder,  Mrs  Mac- 
tavish,  relict  of  Duncan  Alactavish  of 
Garthbeg. 

20.  At  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  of  a  fe¬ 
ver,  after  a  few  days'  iUness,  William  Bal¬ 
four,  Esq. 

—  At  Campbeltown,  Argyleshire,  Mrs 
Catherine  M'Callum,  relict  of  Tahnack 
Muir  Rowatt,  Esq.  of  Kilkivan. 

21.  At  Edinbiurgh,  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  John  Grant,  late  of  Lurg. 

23.  At  Manse  of  Lochell,  Cushnie,  the 
Rev.  George  Anderson,  aged  54. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Miss  Ann  Ballan- 
tine. 

27.  At  Madeira,  Captain  Jonathan  D. 
Michie,  2d  regiment  cavalry,  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  service,  Bombay  esta¬ 
blishment. 

Lately,  At  Hastings,  aged  87,  Frances, 
Countess  of  Clermont 

—  At  Paris,  M.  Naldi,  buflb  performer 
at  the  Opera.  He  met  an  untimely  death 
by  the  bursting  of  a  self-acting  cooking 
apparatus.  He  was  struck  on  the  forehead 
by  the  lid  of  a  boiler,  his  skull  completely 
severed,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  ofhui 
daughter. 
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state  of  the  a^iculturists,  82.  Brings 
the  subject  of  commercial, distress  be- 
'  fore  the  House  of  Commons,  93  ■ 

Barham,  Mr,  states  his  impression  as  to 
•  Mr  Ponsonby’s  opinion  on  the  Welsh 
judicature,  I.  112 

Bath,  the  destruction  of  the  Assembly- 
Rooms  at,  II.  379.  Particulars  of,  ib. 
Bathurst,  Mr  B.,  supports  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  motion  for  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I.  164 
Baverley,  election  contest  at,  II.  322 
Beaumont’s,  Mr,  plan  for  dividing  York¬ 
shire  into  two  counties,  I.  101 
Bedfordshire,  election  for,  11.  323 
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Berri,  Duke  de,  assassination  of  the,  I. 
943.  Particulars  of,  II.  312.  Affect¬ 
ing  circumstances  attending  his  last 
moments,  313 

Berks,  election  of  a  memher  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for,  II.  322 

Births,  list  of,  II.  510 

Bonnymuir,  action  of,  I.  22.  Conse¬ 
quences  of,  ib.  Trial  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  made  prisoners  at,  II.  187.  Eigh¬ 
teen  found  guilty,  223.  Sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon,  224.  Enforce*! 
only  against  two,  viz.  Hardie  and  Baird, 
ib.  F urther  particulars,  327 

Bradburn,  Richard,  and  others,  trial  of, 
for  high  treason,  II.  130.  Transport¬ 
ed,  131.  Gilchrist  pardoned,  ib. 

Bridges,  ])rices  of  shares  in,  II.  437 

Bristol,  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for,  II.  323 

Brougham,  his  motion  respecting  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  droits,  I.  45.  Reply  to  Air 
Canning,  52.  Speech  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  85.  Plan  for  the  na¬ 
tional  education  of  the  poor,  105.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  respecting  the 
Queen,  129.  Reply  to  Mr  Canning,  on 
ditto,  135.  Speech  on  Mr  Wilberforce’s 
motion,  145.  Speech  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  support  of  the 
Queen’s  petition,  157.  Speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  support 
of  the  Queen’s  petition  against  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  173.  Speech 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  192.  Reply  to  the 
Crown  counsel,  198.  Reply  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  203.  Opens  the  case 
for  the  defence  of  the  Queen,  205 

Buckingham,  the  Alarquis  of,  his  speech 
on  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  I. 
168 

Burdett’s,  Sir  Francis,  discordant  speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  I.  41. 
Inveighs  against  Ministers,  and  ap¬ 
plauds  the  Queen,  1 52.  Trial  for  libel, 
11.  154.  Guilty,  164.  Moves  for  a 
new  trial,  ib.  Judgment  deferred,  167. 

Burns,  Robert,  foundation-stone  of  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  memory  laid  between 
the  bridges  of  Doon  and  Alloway  Kirk, 
II.  295 

Budget,  I.  65| 

Burnet’s,  Air,  animadversions  on  the 
change  for  the  Opthalmic  establish¬ 
ment,  I.  63 


C. 

Calcraft,  Air,  his  speech  in  opposition  to 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  motion,  I.  33 
Cambridge  election,  contest  at,  11.  323. 

Loyal  address  to  the  King,  370 
Campbell’s,  Air  F.,  motion  relative  to  the 
Welsh  system  of  judicature,  I.  110 
Canals,  prices  of  shares  in,  II.  438 
Canning,  Air,  his  speech  relative  to  the 
droits  of  Admiralty,  1. 49.  On  the  ci¬ 
vil  list,  56.  On  the  disfranchisement 
of  Grampound,  97.  Respecting  the 
Queen,  133.  Concurrence  in  Air  Wil¬ 
berforce’s  motion,  153 
Canterbury’s,  Archbishop  of,  speech  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  divorce  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  Pain  and  Penalties  against  the  Queen, 
I.  231 

- election  contest  at,  II.  323 

Carlisle,  contest  for  a  member  of  Parha- 
ment  for,  II.  321  '  , 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  presses  the  passing  the 
bill  against  the  boroughs  convicted  of 
bribery,  I.  34.  Opposes  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  190 
Cartwright,  Wooler,  and  others,  trial  of,  for 
proceedings  at  Birmingham,  II.  175 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  dissolving  Parliament,  I.  24. 
Reply  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  33.  'Deplores 
and  laments  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  relative  to  the  agricultural 
distress,  85.  Speech  on  the  Grampound 
Disfranchisement  Bill,  99.  Moves  the 
Alien  Bill,  1 02.  Reply  to  Air  Brougham 
on  theeducation  of  the  poor,  109.  Speech 
relative  to  the  Welsh  system  of  judica¬ 
ture,  112.  Alotion  on  the  King’s  mes¬ 
sage  respecting  the  Queen,  124.  Agrees 
to  Air  Wilberforce’s  motion  for  delay, 
135.  Reply  to  Air  Brougham,  148. 
Moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  162.  Deplores  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  press  on  the  subject  of 
the  Queen,  184 

Chancellor,  the  Lord,  opposes  suspending 
the  rights  of  Grampound  without  in¬ 
quiry,  I.  35.  Defends  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  relative  to 
the  charges  against  the  Queen,  123. 
Refuses  to  present  the  Queen’s  petition 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  157.  Speech  in 
support  of  the  secret  committee,  161. 
Reply  to  Lord  Ersldne,  179.  Opposes 
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Lord  Erskine’s  motion  for  wanting  to 
the  Queen  a  specification  of  tne  criminal 
acts  charged  against  her,  and  the  places 
where  committed,  183.  Queries  re¬ 
specting  the  Queen's  defence,  202.  Re¬ 
ply  to  the  Queen’s  coupsel,  203.  Mo¬ 
tion  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  her  Majesty’s  defence,  204.  Speech 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  221.  Incertitude 
respecting  the  divorce  clause,  232 
Chatham,  dreadful  fire  at,  318 
Cheap,  declaration  of  the  ward  of,  against 
infidelity  and  disloyalty,  368 
Chester,  the  Bishop  of,  opposes  the  divorce 
clause  in  the  BUI  of  Pains  and  Penal¬ 
ties,  231 
Civil  list,  I.  52 

Clarence,  the  Duchess  of,  happUy  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  Princess,  372 
Cobbett,  William,  trial  of,  for  libel  on 
Cleary,  II.  245.  Verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  249.  Trial  of  for  libel  on  Wright, 
ib.  Damages,  254 

Commercial  restrictions,  conversation  on, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  I.  41 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  remarks  on, 
I.  86.  Petition  of  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Glasgow,  respecting,  ib. 
Conferences  for  adjusting  matters'  with 
the  Queen,  and  averting  the  proposed 
parliamentary  investigations,  I.  136 
Consolidated  fund,  I.  70 
Coronation,  proclamation  by  the  King, 
touching  the,  II.  337.  Adjournment  of 
the  solemnity  of,  348 
Coventry,  electioneering  at,  II.  322 
Creevey,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  revenues 
of  Gibraltar,  I.  65 

Crossmichael,  resolution  of  the  Kirk  Ses¬ 
sion  of,  to  prevent  praying  for  the 
,  Queen  during  the  vacancy  o^  II.  352. 
Ordered  to  be  erased  by  the  Presbytery, 
ib.  Apology  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
and  his  son,  ib. 

Culrain,  riot  at,  occasioned  by  Mr  Munro 
summoning  out  the  tenants  on,  II.  316. 
Curwen’s,  Mr,  Speech  in  favour  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  public  distress,  I.  83. 


D. 

Dacre,  Lord,  presents  the  Queen’s  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  House  of  Lords,  1. 157  and 
168.  Speech  urging  compliance  with 


her  Majes^’s  petition,  169.  Presaits 
a  petition  from  the  Queen,  protesting 
against  the  wheUe  proceedings,  and  de¬ 
siring  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  178  • 
Darnly,  Earl  of,  condemns  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  ministers,  1. 168.  Speech  against 
the  BUI  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  231 
Davies,  Colonel,  motion  fur  inquiry  into 
the  military  expenditure,  I.  59 
Davidson,  tri^  of,  for  libel  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  Deist’s  Magazine,  II.  238. 
Guilty,  241.  Imprisoned,  244 
Deaths,  list  of,  II.  510  • 

Denman’s,  Mr,  s^ch  in  the  debate  on 
MrWilberforcesmotion,I.151.  Speech 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Queen’s  petition  against  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  175  Sums 
up  the  evidence  for  the  defence  of  the 
Queen,  216 

Denmark,  state  of  affairs  in,  I.  314. 
Symptoms  of  revolution,  ib.  Arrest  of 
Dampe,  ib.  Imprisoned  for  life,  ib. 
Dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  King  an¬ 
nounces  the  intended,  I.  23 
Disturbances  in  various  places,  1. 19.  At 
Dewsbury,  11.316.  Glasgow,ib.  Ross- 
shire,  ib.  Paisley,  326.  Greenock,  327. 
Yorkshire,  330 

Docks,  prices  of  shares  in,  II.  437  ' 
Donougnmore,  the  Earl  of,  supports  Mi¬ 
nisters  in  their  measures  against  the 
Queen,  I.  123.  Speech  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  I'enalties,  232 
Drury-Lane,  fire  in,  II.  360 
Durham,  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  county  of,  II.  321  -  , 


E. 

Edinbui^h,  partial  illumination  at,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill  ^ 
of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  ' 
Queen,  II.  363.  General  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  to  address  hi8.Mige8ty, 
373.  County  meeting  for  addressing 
the  King,  376.  Increasing  splendour  of 
the  College  Museum  of,  II.  464 

Elections,  II.  321 

Ellenhorough’s,  Lord,  speech  respecting 
the  Queen,  I.  169.  Speech  on  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill  against  the 
Queen,  229 

Erskine,  Lord,  coincides  with  the  Queen’s 
petition,  I.  161.  Motion  for  allowing 
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the  Queen  a  list  of  witneasee,  177. 
Speech  on  the  Queen's  petition  for  a 
specification  of  the  criminal  acts  char¬ 
ged  against'her,  181.  Urges  the  pro- 
■  priety  of  permitting  the  Queen’s  coun¬ 
sel  to  proceed  with  her  defence  in  the 
manner  they  desire,  203.  Expresses 
his  delight  at  the  issue  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  her  Majesty,  236 
Exchequer,  the  Chancellor  of  the,  oppo¬ 
ses  Mr  Hume’s  motion  for  a  return  of 
the  citril  expenditure,  I.  43.  Reply  to 
Mr  Hume  on  the  revenues  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  44.  Moves  the  question  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  list,  62.  Opens  the  Budget,  66. 
Plans  for  the  year's  expenditure,  ib. 
Mode  of  providing  the  charges  of  the 
loan,  69.  Reply  to  Lord  Milton,  96. 


E. 

Finances,  1.  69.  Navy  estimates,  ib. 
Army  estimates,  62.  Ordnance  esti¬ 
mates,  64.  Budget,  65.  Sinking  fund, 
67.  Consolidatecl  fi>tid,  7U.  Scots  Ba¬ 
ron  of  Exchequer,  ib. 

Finlay,  Mr  Kirkman,  presents  a  petition 
from  Glasgow  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  1. 95 
Fires,  a  dreadful  one  at  Oxford,  II.  289. 
Strand,  London,  292.  Chatham,  318. 
Hereford  College,  336.  Drury-Lane, 
'  360.  Assembly  rooms,  Bath,  379 
Fletcher  or  Franklin,  particulars  respect¬ 
ing,  II.  367  and  364 
France,  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Cham¬ 
bers,  I.  238.  State  of  affairs  and  par¬ 
ties,  ib.  Debates  respecting  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Gregoire,  239.  Motion  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  241.  Petitions 
against  altering  the  law  of  elections. 
242.  Report  of  the  committee,  ib.  Tu¬ 
mult  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ib. 
Debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  243. 
Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  ib. 
Law  for  restraining  individual  liberty, 
^46.  Law  on  the  press,  249.  Debates 
on  the  law  of  elections,  254.  Violent 
disturbances,  269.  Modification  of  the 
law  of  elections  passed,  262.  More 
disturbances,  ib.  Finances,  263.  Ri- 
•aing  of  the  Chambers,  264.  Military 
conspiracy,  ib.  Birth  of  a  son  to  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  266. 


G. 

Galway,  perpetration  of  a  most  malig¬ 
nant  outrage  at  Clonfert,  in  the  county 
of,  on  an  officer’s  party  of  the  49tn 
regiment,  by  a  body  of  armed  pea¬ 
santry,  II  348 

Gas  lights,  prices  of  shares  in,  II.  438. 

George  III.  public  emotion  at  the  death 
of,  I.  3.  General  view  of  his  age,  ib. 
Its  changes  unequalled  in  greatness, 
I.  4.  Famous  for  giving  a  represen¬ 
tative  legislature  to  Britain,  constitu¬ 
ting  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
world,  ib. — For  the  decline  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  influence,  ib. — For  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  virtue  and  crime  in  Europe, 

I.  6 — For  important  changes  in  the 
new  world,  ib. — For  the  subjection  of 
the  most  splendid  empires  of  Asia  to  a 
company  of  merchants,  6 — For  the 
internal  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  in 
Britain,  ib. — For  Improvement  in 
science,  and  the  production  of  manu¬ 
factures,  7 — For  extent  of  foreign 
trade,  ib. — For  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  8 — For  literary  and  intel¬ 
lectual  exertions,  ib. — For  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  ib. — For  Bri¬ 
tish  elevation  in  the  system  of  Europe, 
9.  Public  character  of,  10.  Private 
ditto,  12.  Description  of  bis  person 
and  manners,  IS.  Notice  of  his  state, 

II.  288.  Particulars  of  his  death,  296. 
Previous  notices  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  302.  Funeral,  305 

George  IV.  the  accession  of,  I.  16.  In¬ 
timates  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
23.  Speech  at  the  dissolution  of,  36. 
Opens  the  new  Parliament  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  38.  Message  to 
the  l^islature  respecting  the  Queen, 
119.  Further  particulars  respecting 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  II.  297. 
Subscribes  the  oath  relating  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  299. 
Proclaimed  in  London,  300.  Procla¬ 
mation  by,  touching  his  coronation, 
337.  Proclamation  adjourning  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of,  348 

Germany,  organization  of  the  Diet,  I. 
308.  Its  powers,  ib.  Commercial 
congress,  309.  Act  of  Union,  310. 

Gillespie,  the  Rev.  William,  placed  under 
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arrest  for  praying  for  the  Queen,  II. 
351. 

Glasgow,  rebellion  stalks  with  open  fVont 
at,  I.  SO.  Destined  theatre  on  which 
hostilities  were  to  commence,  21.  Ar> 
tizans  withdraw  from  the  Union  Socie¬ 
ties  in,  II.  288.  Apprehension  of  a 
large  party  of  radicals,  316.  Distur¬ 
bances,  ib.  Proclamation  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  324.  Reward  offered  for 
mscovering  the  authors  or  printers  of 
the  revolutionary  address  placarded  on 
all  the  public  places,  of,  ib.  60,000 
persons  struck  work,  ib.  Appearances 
of  quiet  returning  to,  333.  Alarming 
affray  between  the  13th  regiment  of 
foot  and  the  police  and  inhabitants, 
343. 

Crooch,  Mr,  seconds  Mr  H.  Sumner’s 
motion  on  agricultural  distress,  I.  80 

Grangemoor,  the  insurgents  at,  throw 
down  their  arms  and  fly,  I.  20. 

Granville,  Lord,  seconds  the  address  to 
the  King  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament,  1.  39. 

Greenock,  disturbances  at,  II.  327 

Grey's,  Earl,  motion  for  open  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  the  Queen,  I. 
158.  Speech  on  the  report  of  the  se¬ 
cret  committee,  167.  Reply  to  Lord 
Harrowby,  168.  Speech  on  the  Queen’s 
second  petition,  169.  Puts  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  Lord  Liverpool,  171.  Propo¬ 
sal  for  giving  the  Queen  a  copy  of  the 
charges,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
against  her,  176.  Speech  on  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  190.  On  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  defence  of  the 
Queen,  208.  In  defence  of  the  Queen, 
223.  Repels,  with  indignation,  an 
imputation  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
233.  Vehement  invective  against  the 
conduct  of  ministers  towards  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  236 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  Speech  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  I.  40 

Guards,  the  third,  temporary  feeling  of 
insultordination  in  the  first  battaBon 
of,  II.  342 

I 

H. 

Hamilton,  Lord  A.,'  his  motion  relative  to 
the  Scots  Court  of  Exchequer,  I.  7o. 
Speech  relative toMrWilberforce’s  mo¬ 
tion,  150 


Hardie  and  Baird  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Hr  223.  Condemned,  224. 
Execution  of,  354 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  speech  in  ftivour  of 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee  re- 
-  specting  the  Queen,  I.  168.  Disap¬ 
proves  of  the  divorce  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  232 

Heckraondwike,  barbarous  outrage  at, 

II.  315.  f 

Hereford  Collie,  fire  at,  II.  336 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  state  of  attitirs  in,  I. 
311.  Grand  Duke’s  scheme  of  the  ' 
new  constitution,  ib.  Resistance  by 
the  people,  ib.  Grand  I>ike  yields  to 
all  tne  points  in  question,  312.  Har¬ 
monious  proceedings  of  the  Chambers, 
ib.  Session  closes  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  auspices,  313.  Finances,  ib. 

Hobhouse’s,  Mr,  speech,  eagerly  decla¬ 
ring  his  support  of  reform  as  reform, 

I.  101. 

Holland’s,  Lord,  speech  on  the  openii^ 
of  Parliament,  I.  40.  On  the  motion 
for  the  secret  committee  relating  to  the 
Queen,  122.  Strongly  censures  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  168.  Speech 
shewing  precedents  for  granting  a  ftill 
statement  of  the  charges  and  list  of 
witnesses  to  the  accuse^party  and  also 
to  the  house,  176.  Supports  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  granting  a  list  of  witnesses  to 
the  Queen,  180.  Speech  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  granting  a  specification  of  the 
criminal  acts  charged  against,  and  the 
places  where  committed,  by  the  Queen, 
182 

Hume,  Mr,  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
Queen  into  the  House  of  Cmnmons,  I. 
28.  Motiop  for  a  return  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  43.  Motion  respecting  the 
revenues  of  Gibraltar,  44.  Speech  on 
the  army  estimates,  63 

Hunt  and  nine  others,  trial  of,  for  their 
concern  in  the  proceedings  at  Man¬ 
chester,  II.  131.  Guilty,  150.  Moves 
for  a  new  trial,  151.  Is  denied,  153. 
Imprisoned,  154. 

Huskisson,  Mr,  speech  on  the  civil  list, 

I.  56 

I. 

Illuminations  for  the  Queen  at  London, 

II.  361.  Partial  one  at  Edinburgh, 
363. 
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ImproTements  and  establishments,  II. 

462.  Regent’s  canal  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness,  ib-  Description  of,  ib.  New 
improvements  east  of  Carlton-House, 

463.  Foundation-stone  of  a  literary 
institution  laid  at  Bristol,  ib.  Com¬ 
munication  connecting  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkley  canal  with  the  Thames, 
and  Severn  and  Stroudwater  canals 
opened,  ib.  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  ib.  New  observatory  at 
Cambridge  proposed,  ib.  First  stone 
of  a  free  national  school  laid  at  Pan- 
eras,  ib.  Iron  bridge  opened  over  the 
river  Chalmer,  ib.  Isle  of  Wight  in¬ 
stitution  completed,  463.  Proposed 
institution  at  Lancaster  for  the  reform 
of  discharged  criminals,  ib.  New 
market  to  be  erected  at  Liverpool, 

464.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ' 
joined  by  a  new  cast-iron  bridge,  ib. 
Two  new  churches  about  to  be  erected 
at  Wakefield,  ib.  Foundation-stone 
of  the  jail  of  Jedburgh,  and  bridewell 
for  the  county  of  h^xburgh  laid,  ib. 
Increasing  splendour  of  the  Edinbtirgh 
College  Museum,  ib. 

Ings,  James,  Brunt,  Thomas,  Tidd,  Ro¬ 
bert,  and  Davidson,  William,  trial  of, 
for  high  treason.  Sentenced  to  die, 
131.  Sentence  executed,  ib. 

Ireland,  two  curious  anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  the  distressed  state  of,  II.  341 

Italy.  State  of  Naples,  I,  293.  Discon¬ 
tent  organized  among  the  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  294.  Account  of  the  Carbonari, 
ib.  Insurrection  at  Naples,  296.  Ra¬ 
pidly  spreads,  ib.  King  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Spanish  Constitution,  297. 
Troubles  in  Sicily,  298.  General  Pepe’s 
expedition,  ib.  Convention  at  Palermo, 
ib.  Neapolitans  tyrannize  over  the  Si¬ 
cilians,  299.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
300.  King’s  speech,  301.  Finances, 
ib.  Measures  with  regard  to  Sicily,  ib. 
Views  and  measures  of  Austria,  302. 
Of  Russia,  ib.  Conm-ess  at  Troppau, 
304.  Invitation  of  uie  Holy  AUiance 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  305.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  war,  ib.  King  sets  out  for 
Laybacb,  307 


J. 

JefiV-ey,  Mr,  installed  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  II.  365.  His  Speech 
on  the  occasion,  ib. 


K. 

Kent,  death  of  the  Duke  of,  I.  16.  Par¬ 
ticulars  respecting,  II.  296.  Funeral, 
303 

Kenyon’s,  Lord,  motion  for  delaying  the 
nomination  of  the  secret  committee,  I. 
136 

King’s,  Lord,  amusing  speech  on  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  I.  233 

Kinloch,  George,  Esq.  outlawed,  and  his 
goods  and  gear  escheated  for  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  use,  II.  293.  Amount  of  his 
annual  income,  294.  Gone  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  ib. 

KnatchbuU,  Sir  £.  seconds  the  address  to 
.  the  King,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  I.  39 


L. 

Lambton,  Mr,  his  explanatory  speech,  1. 
105 

Lansdowne’s,  the  Marquis  of,  speech  on 
the  propos^  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
1. 25.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  Par- 
hament,  40.  On  the  existing  commer¬ 
cial  restrictions,  41.  Motion  relative 
to  commerce,  86.  Opposes  the  motion 
for  a  secret  committee  on  the  papers  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Queen,  121.  Sp^ch  in 
favour  of  granting  the  Queen  a  list  of 
witnesses,  179 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  speech  condemning 
the  House  of  Commons  in  their  mode 
of  passing  the  votes  of  money,  on  the 
accession  of  Geoi^e  IV.  tor  transacting 
public  business,  I.  31.  Motion  on  pre¬ 
cedents,  177.  Propositions  respecting 
the  Queen’s  defence,  202.  Objects  to 
the  clause  for  divorcing  the  Queen,  231. 
Imputation  on  Earl  Grey,  233 

Leopold,  Prince,  visits  the  Queen,  II. 
360 

Lewis,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  state  of 
agriculture,  I.  83 

List  of  addresses  to  the  Queen,  II.  S56, 
and  360 
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List  of  new  publications,  II.  465.  Births, 
499.  Marriages,  504.  Deaths,  510 

Literary  Fund,  celebration  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of,  II.  336 

- Institutions,  prices  of  shares  in, 

II.  438 

- Intelligence,  II.  451.  Plan  of 

the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  ib. 
Institutions  in  Wales  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  ancient  literature,  poetry,  and 
music,  452.  Prose  essays  in  English, 
453.  Number  of  the  members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
453.  Number  of  Schools  on  the  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Bell  and  I..anca8ter,  453.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  single  poems  and  ballads,  pub¬ 
lished  at  about  a  half-penny  or  one 
penn^  each,  sold  at  the  immense  price 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds  sterling,  453.  Plan  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  weights  and  measure  of  all 
trading  countries,  453.  Schools  in 
France,  454.  Theatres  in  France,  ib. 
LiCi  Annaks  des  LM^ides,  recommended 
as  one  of  the  most  important  works  that 
have  appeared  on  ancient  history,  455. 
Noticfie  respecting  the  work  entitled, 
Jus  Criminak  Hunffaricum,  ib.  No¬ 
tices  of  the  Universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Jena,  ib.  Publication  at  Vienna  of  a 
work  entitled  Calliope,  ib.  (reographi- 
cal  Society  at  Vienna,  ib.  Manuscript 
of  Homer’s  Iliad,  ib.  Discovery  of  the 
lost  books,  De  Republica  of  Cicero,  456. 
Publication  of  the  Chronicle  of  Euse¬ 
bius,  ib.  Discoveries  of  manuscripts  or 
fragments  of  Cicero's  works,  ib.  School 
cn  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  at 
Palermo,  457.  Formidable  number  of 
journals  published  in  Spain  since  the 
revolution,  ib.  Flourishing  state  of 
the  universities  in  Sweden,  458.  Num¬ 
ber  of  works  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen,  ib.  Literature  of  Greece, 
ib.  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  language 
publishing  at  Constantinople,  460.  Li¬ 
terature  in  Russia,  ib.  Improvements 
in  letters  and  arts  in  Egypt,  461.  In¬ 
scription  on  Pompey's  Pillar  complete¬ 
ly  deciphered,  ib.  Mr  Morrison’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  printing  of  his  Chinese  Dic¬ 
tionary,  i^.  Literary  and  thriving  state 
of  New  ^uth  Walra,  ib. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  speech  respecting  the 
dissolution  of.  Parliament,  I.  34.  Re¬ 


ply  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  SI.  Opposes 
the  bill  against  the  convicted  boroughs, 
35.  Reply  to  the  Marquis  of  Luis- 
downe  on  the  existing  commercial  re¬ 
strictions,  43.  Speech  on  the  subject 
of  British  commerce,  90.  Speech  sta¬ 
ting  his  reasons  for  recommending  the 
consideration  of  the  papers  in  the 
Green  Bag  to  a  commit^,  122.  Mo¬ 
tion  for  tlie  nomination  of,  136.'  Re¬ 
ply  to  Earl  Grey,  160.  Defends  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  168.  Opposition 
to  the  Queen’s  petition,  161.  Intro¬ 
duces  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
169.  Reply  to  Earl  Grey,  172.  Mo¬ 
tion  for  fixing  the  time  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  against  the  Queen, 
176.  Refuses  to  grant  a  list  of  witnesses, 
ib.  Reply  to  Lord  Holland,  177. 
Speech  in  opposition  to  the  motion  for 
granting  to  the  Queen  a  list  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  180.  Denies  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  Queen’s  demand,  182. 
Speech  relative  to  the  Queen’s  defence, 
204.  Speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  227.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  divorce,  232.  Moves  the  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  bill,  235 

London,  the  Bishop  of,  defends  the  di¬ 
vorce  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  I.  231 

London,  outrages  in,  respecting  not  illu¬ 
minating  for  the  Queen's  arrival,  II. 
341.  Address  from  the  city  of,  to  the 
Queen,  343.  Livery  of  ditto,  344.  Il¬ 
lumination  in  celebration  of  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pe¬ 
nalties  against  the  Queen,  361 

Lushington,  Dr,  speech  on  libel  against 
the  Queen,  I.  185.  Speech  in  clocdng 
the  case  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen, 
216 


M.  ■ 

Macdonald’s,  Mr,  speech  on  the  proposed 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  I.  27 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  speech  on  the 
Admiralty  droits,  I.  49 
Mackcoul,  James,  against  the  Paisley 
Union  Company,  II.  279.  Verdict  in 
favour  of  the  Bank,  287.  Guilt  of,  ib. 
Trial  and  condemnation,  ib.'  Dies  in 
prison,  ib. 
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Marriages,  list  of,  II.  504 
Milton,  Lord,  on  inquiry  into  the  agri¬ 
cultural  distress,  I.  83.  Approves  of 
the  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  subject  of  Commerce,  I. 
95.  Motion  for  repeal  of  the  tax  on  fo¬ 
reign  wool,  I.  96 

Miscellaneous  concerns,  the  prices  of 
shares  in,  I.  438 

Montrose,  the  Duke  of,  declares  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Queen’s  guilt,  I.  236 
Morley’s  gambling-house,  circumstances 
concerning,  II.  340 

N. 

Navy  estimates,  I.  59 
Netherlands,  state  of  the  finances,  1. 313. 
Budget,  ib.  Close  of  the  Session,  ib. 
Reassemble  at  Brussels,  ib.  Discus¬ 
sions  on  the  Budget,  ib.  Stagnation  of 
Flemish  manufactures,  314.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  national  indus¬ 
try,  ib. 

Nesbett,  trial  of,  for  the  murder  of  Mr 
Parker  and  his  housekeeper,  II.  254. 
Guilty,  259.  Sentenced  to  death,  ib. 
Execution  of,  349.  Declaration  pre- 
•  vious  to  his  trial,  351 
New  publications,  list  of,  II.  465 
Nottingham  election,  contest  at,  II.  322 


O. 

October  the  30th,  the  Queen  declines  re¬ 
ceiving  any  more  addresses  after,  II. 
360 

Opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  I.  37 

Ordnance  estimates,  I.  64 

P. 

Paisley,  threatened  insurrection  at,  I.  20. 
Continued  agitation  at,  II.  288.  Ra¬ 
dical  address  circulated  at,  326.  ,  Radi¬ 
cal  meetings  and  disturbances,  ib.  Mi¬ 
litary  practising,  ib.  Tranquillity  ap¬ 
parently  restored,  333 

Palmer,  Lord,  opposes  Lord  Castlereagh's 
motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I.  164 

Palmerston’s,  Lord,  reply  to  Colonel  Da¬ 
vies,  on  the  military  expenditure,  1. 61. 
Moves  the  army  estimates,  62 


Parker,  Mr,  and  Brown,  8arah,  the  hor« 
rible  murder  of,  II.  31 9 
Parliament,  meeting  of,  at  the  death  of 
Geo.  IV.,  I.  23.  King’s  message,  ib. 
Votes  of  money  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  27.  Debates  on,  ib. 
Passed,  30.  Serious  discussion  id  the 
House  of  Lords  on,  ib.  Lord  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  motion,  31.  Motion  against 
Grampound,  &c.  32.  Debates,  on,  ib. 
Passed,  34.  Bill  against  Grampound, 
&c.,  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. 
Dispo^  of  by  adjournment,  35.  Dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament  by  commission, 
ib.  Meeting  of  the  new.  Re-election 
of  a  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
37.  Formal  opening,  38.  King’s 
Speech,  ib.  Address  voted  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  4U.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  41.  Civil  list,  43.  Mr  Hume’s 
motion,  ib.  Negativ^,  44.  Motion  re¬ 
specting  the  revetiues  of  Gibraltar,  ib. 
Voted,  ib.  Motion  on  the  Admiralty 
droits,  45.  Discussion  on,  ib.  Nega¬ 
tived,  52.  Question  of  (he  civil  bst 
brought  fully  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  52.  Debate  on,  ib. 
Agreed  to,  57.  Navy  estimates,  59. 
Motion  for  inquiry  into  the  military 
expenditure,  ib.  Committee  of  supply, 
62.  Army  estimates,  ib.  Ordnance 
estimates,  64.  Budget,  with  ways  and 
means,  65.  Debates  on,.  69.  Motion 
respecting  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Scotland,  70.  Debates  on,  73.  Nega¬ 
tived  by  only  a  majority  of  12,  7  7.  Mo¬ 
tion  relative  to  agricultural  distress,  79. 
Debates  on,  ib.  Carried,  85.  Motion 
for  limitation  on,  ib.  Carried,  86.  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  86.  Agreed  to,  93.  Dis¬ 
cussion  on,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib.  Motion  for  repealing  the  tax  on  fo¬ 
reign  wool,  96.  Negatived,  ib.  Mo¬ 
tion  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Gram- 
pound,  ib.  Debates,  ib.  Delayed,  102. 
Alien  Bill,  ib.  Debates  on,  103.  Car¬ 
ried,  105.  Leave  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  respecting  the  national  education 
of  the  poor,  ib.  Motion  relative  to  the 
Welsh  judicature,'!  10.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  amendment,  112.  Amendment 
carried,  ib.  King’s  message  respecting 
the  Queen,  119.  Green  Bag  laid  on  the 
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tables  of  both  Houses,  190.  Motion 
for  a  secret  committee  made  in  both 
Houses,  191.  Debates  on,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  ib.  Carried,  193.  Queen’s 
communication  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  194.  Motion  for  a  nominated 
committee,  195.  Animated  debate  on, 
198.  Delayed,  136.  Committee  no¬ 
minated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  136. 
Mr  VVilberforce's  motion  for  averting 
Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  charges 
against  the  Queen,  141.  Debates  on, 
145.  Motion  carried,  154.  Resolution 
of  the  House  presented  to  the  Queen, 
and  rejected  by  her,  ib.  Queen’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  open  investigation,  156.  Mo¬ 
tion  respecting,  158.  Debate  on,  160. 
Negatived,  169.  Motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  163. 
Carried,  166.  Report  of  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lords,  167.  Petition  of 
the  Queen,  168.  Motion  on,  169.  Ne¬ 
gatived,  ib.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal-' 
ties,  ib.  Queen  protests  against  the 
whole  proceedings,  172.  She  demands 
a  list  of  witnesses,  77.  Debates  on  the 
propriety  of  granting,  ib.  Committee 
appointed  for  examining  precedents,  ib. 
Report  brought  up,  ib.  I.ord  Erskine’s 
motion  negatived,  181.  Queen’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  specification  of  the  places 
where  the  criminal  acts  are  charged  to 
have  been  committed,  ib.  Motion  re¬ 
specting,  ib.  Negatived,  183.  Motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a 
libel  against  the  Queen,  183.  Debates 
on,ib.  Motion  withdrawn,  186.  Crowd¬ 
ed  meeting  of  the  Peerage,  189.  Duke 
of  Leinster’s  mption,  ib.  Negatived,  ib. 
Debates  on  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal¬ 
ties,  190.  Queen’s  counsel  heard  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  199.  Lord 
King’s  motion  against  the  bill,  199. 
Negatived,  ib.  Proceedings  against  the 
Queen  opened,  ib.'  Case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  closed,  901.  Motions  respecting 
the  course  of  proceeding,  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Queen,  903.  Case  for  the 

V  defence  opened,  905.  Closed,  912.  De¬ 
bates  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
221.  Queen’s  protest,  231.  Commit¬ 
tee  on  tbe  bill,  ib.  Debates  on  the  se¬ 
veral  clauses  of,  ib.  Bill  thrown  out, 
236 

Parliamentary  papers,  II.  381.  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  of  the  United  King¬ 


dom  for  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1890,  ib.  Great  Britain  distinguishra 
foom  Ireland,  382.  Heads  of  Expendi¬ 
ture,  ib.  Report  on  agriculture  dis¬ 
tresses,  384.  Report  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  392.  Second  re- 

E)rt  on  the  eduction  of  the  poor,  404. 

eport  on  the  criminal  laws,  497.  Ab¬ 
stract  of  the  report  on  tbe  state  of  men¬ 
dicity  in  the  metropolis,  415.  Report 
on  the  constitution  of  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland,  425 

Parncl,  Sir  H.,  motion  on  the  civil  list,  I. 

42 

Perth,  letter  of  the  operative  weavers  be¬ 
longing  to,  addres^  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  II.  239 
Plate,  meeting  for  regulating  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  presenting  to  the  Queen 
a  service  of,  353 

Poor,  tbe  national  education  of,  Mr 
Brougham’s  plan  for,  I.  105 
Portobello,  five  persons  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  off,  II.  356 
Portsmouth,  election  of  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for,  II.  323 

Portugal,  state  of  feeling  in,  289.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  junta  formra  at  Oporto,  ib. 
The  march  of  the  army  to  Coimbra, 
290.  Attempts  of  the  regency  at  con¬ 
ciliation,  ib.  Revolution  at  Lisbon,  ib. 
Union  of  the  Juntas,  291.  Marshal  Be- 
resford  arrives,  ib.  Is  not  allowed  to 
land,  ib.  Sails  for  England,  ib.  Dis¬ 
cussions,  ib.  Arrangement,  292.  Elec¬ 
tions,  ib. 

Preston,  election  contest  at,  II.  '399 
Prices  of  shares  in  canals,  docks,  bridges, 
roads,  water-works,  insurances,  gas¬ 
lights,  literary  institutions,  &c.  II.  436 
Procession  to  Brandenburgh  House  to  ad¬ 
dress  tbe  Queen,  357 
Prosecutions  and  miscdlaneous  cases,  II. 
265 

Prussia.  Financial  embarrassments>  I. 
313.  New  taxes,  ib.  Rigorous  mea¬ 
sures  for  repressing  the  movements  of 
the  popular  party,  ib.  Free- mason 
lodges  shut,  ib.  Suppression  of  secret 
societies,  ib.  German  dress  prohibited, 
ib.  Professor  Juhn  still  in  confine¬ 
ment,  ib. 

Q. 

Queen,  discussions  respecting  the,  jn  the 
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House  of  Commons,  1. 38.  Delicate  si¬ 
tuation  of,  114.  Milan  commission, 
ib.  Resolution  of  ministers,  ib.  Ex¬ 
clusion  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy, 
ib.  Consequences  of,  ib.  She  sets  out 
for  England,  115.  Rapid  journey 
through  France,  ib.  Arrival  at  St 
Omers,  ib.  Ministers  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  ib.  Lord  Hutchinson’s  mission 
to  avert  landing,  ib.  Accompanied  by 
Mr  Brougham,  116.  Their  arrival  at 
St  Omers,  ib.  Lord  Hutchinson’s  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Queen,  ib.  Her  de¬ 
mand,  ib.  Lord  Hutchinson’s  letter, 
containing  the  proposal  of  ministers, 
ib.  Indignantly  rejected,  117.  Mr 
Brougham’s  counter  proposition,  ib. 
She  precipitately  proceeds  to  Calais,  ib. 
Lord  Hutchinson’s  second  letter,  ib. 
Her  purpose  unchanged,  ib.  Sails  from 
Calais,  and  lands  at  Dover,  118.  Tri¬ 
umphal  journey  from  Dover  to  London, 
ib.  Popular  enthusiasm  in  her  favour, 
119.  King’s  message  to  Parliament,  ib. 
Green  bag,  containing  charges  against 
her,  120.  Correspondence  between  her 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  136.  Negociations 
for  settling  matters,  138.  Unsuccess¬ 
ful,  140.  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  to  her,  154.  Re¬ 
jects  it,  ib.  Her  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords  for  an  open  trial,  156.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Lords,  167.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal¬ 
ties  against,  169.  She  protests  against 
the  whole  proceedings,  172.  Demands 
a  list  of  witnesses,  177.  Is  denied,  181. 
Requests  a  specification  of  the  places  in 
which  the  criminal  acts  are  charged  to 
have  been  committed,  181.  Not  grant¬ 
ed,  183.  Uninterrupted  transmission 
of  addresses  to,  186.  Character  of  her 
answers,  ib.  Inflammatory  letter  to 
the  King,  187.  Proceeds  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  189.  Trial  opened,  199.* 
Emotion  at  the  appearance  of  Theo¬ 
dore  ^lajocci,  199.  Evidence  against 
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